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Cross references are employed wherever possible to facilitate full information being found on any particular subject. 
bitions," “ Handy Man," “ Novices Note-book," ‘‘ Reviews of Apparatus, etc., 
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with a Camera (art.) 
Counting Seconds, An Apparatus for 
СЕМ орао уа о 
Coventry Camera Club (А.5.) 98, 
(A.S.) 442, (A.S.) 
Crawford, Harold; “Тһе Cart- 
Horse" (illus.) ........................ 
“Critic, The”; by Miss Jessie F. 
Harvey (illus.) 
Criticisms of Readers’ Prints, 31, 55, 
79, 103, 127, 151, 175, 109, 223, 
247, 271, 295, 319, 343, 367, 391, 
423, 447, 471, 495, 519, 543, 567, 
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591, 623, 647, 

“Crossing-Sweeper, The”; by Т. С. 
Evans (llus) 5. 
Crouch, E. F. H.; *The Squire's 
Daughter” (illus.) .................. 
Crouch, Miss Rosa E. ; “The Triple 
Mirror" (llus) . ener 
Crowther, Raymond E., F.C.S.; 


Physical Development of Lan- 
tern Slides (art.) 
Currie, ].; * The Old Village Shop" 
(illus.) 

Cuttriss, Frank :— 
With a Camera Among the Gipsies 
(art.) 
Picture-Building (art.) 
Cwmaman Photographic 
[A SEE айызын ынанса 
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Dark Slides, Тїп (I.R.) 
Dark Tent for Changing Plates (1.К.) 


Dark-room : — 
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Fitting up a Small; by Frank 
Fidler (AFL deserat 
Amateur’s, An; by H. M. Waters 
(ат |. OSSD SRS 
Dodges and Fitments; by F. С 
Lambert, М.А. (art.) ............... 


For a Small House, А; by Com- 
mander P. G. Tillard, R.N. (art.) 
Health in the (art. 
Lamp, A Folding (H.M.) 
Lamp, “Luxol” (Luxol 
Light Co.) stana 
Lamp, White Paint for (LR.) 
Darwen Photographic Association 
[A S) SOR у ace 
“Daughter of Eve, A.”; by Mrs. 
Minna Keene, F.R.P.S. (illus.)... 
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Davies, С. J.; The Telephoto Lens 
(ATC Ж ЕПН К КТО ООСО Rn 
Davis, Dwight А.; “The Song of 
the Birds " un (asks CERE ten О 
Davis, Nurse F *A Pillow 
Fighter ^ (ulus) аан 
Davison, Charles, Sc.D., F.G.S.; 
The Shape of Pictures (art.) ...... 
“Day-dreams”; by J. M. Rogers 
(DIDS о 
Daylight Enlarging on Gaslight 
Paper: by R. S. Briggs (art.) ... 
Dead-black Varnish, Formula for 
(ERI он 
Deck, N. C.:— 
“Grasses ^ (11 Is.) ........................ 
"The Lake's Edge" (illus.) ......... 


Decorative Arrangement of Heads of 


Grain, The; by John R. Moult 
(art.) 
Decorative Composite Photographs 
Delf, Richard J.; “Young Holland” 
(illus.) 
Demachy, Robert : — 
“Port of Concarneau ” (illus.) 
“Dreux Cathedral (illus.) 
“Winter ” (illus.) 
Depth of Field (I.R. 
Depth of Focus ...... (I.R.) 99, (I.R.) 
Derby Midland Institute Photo- 
graphic Society (А.5.) ............... 
Develop, How Shall We? (art.) 229, 


277, 301, 
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Developer : — 
Adurol (I.R.) 
For Gaslight and Bromide Prints 

(I.R.) 
Metol-Quinol (I.R.) 
One-solution Concentrated (A.P.N.) 

206, (A.P.N.) 
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Paramidophenol (Т.К.) ............... 
Pyro-soda ......... (I.R.) 339, (І.К.) 
To Convert Ordinary into Stand 

pm 


Which will not Deteriorate by 
Keeping, А (C.) 


Developing : — 
Dish, *Autoflow ? (Griffins) ......... 
Dish, A Stand for the (H.M.) ...... 
Films (LR) uus retinet 
Formula (І.К.) ................ eee 
Formula for a Beginner (I.R.) ...... 
In the Dark (art.) 137, (I.R.) 171 e 


Plates and Films in Hot W bs 
Some Practical Ideas and Hints 
on ; by Rev. H. O. Fenton, B.A. 
(art.) 
Tank, “Cameo” 
Development : — 
Of Doubtful Exposures (I.R.) 
Of Holiday Exposures, 
Rapid; by H. Bernard Ward, 
M.Sc. (art.) 
Stains, Removing (A.P.N.) 
With Pyro, Fractional (A.P.N.) . 
Dewsbury Photographic Society 
о m 
Dichroic Fog, Removal of (T.W.) ... 
Diffused Light on the Plate (T.W.)... 
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Disc of Confusion (Т.К) ............... 
Dish Rocker, А Pendulum (H.M.) ... 
Dishes, Large d.e узынына 
Distortion due to Tilting Camera 
HR. а a шынын 
* Dolce far Niente”; by W. Bulloch 
[11D ER до 
D’Ora, Madame ; “Boy with 
Cherries ” (ilus.) .............. eee 
Double Extension, Advantage of 
(LTR). оао 


“Doubtful Coin, A 
(1llus.) 
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“Downhill”; by Jethro Cariss (illus.) 
“Dreux Cathedral”; by Robert De- 
machy (illus.) эзген ese vsu sein tes 
Dry Mounting, Ап Improved Appara- 
tus for р 
Dry Mounting with Shellac Solution 
(H.M.) 360, (I.R.) 
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Drying :— 
Films (I.R.) 
Mark, Remedy for (I.R.) 51, 
Negatives (C.) 


(I.R.) 
Negatives, Window Racks for 
LED ND. анадан ны exe hte Satius 
Prints and Negatives (art.) ......... 
Dührkoop, Rudolph and Minya:— 
*Portrait of Hermann Bahr" 
(HUS) CU 
“Brother and Sister” (illus.) ......... 
Dukinfield о Society 
(А.5.) 98, (А.5.) 290, (А.5.) hee 
Dundee and East of Scotland Asso- 
ciation A.S.) 50, (A.S.) 
* Durham Cathedral"; by Frederick 
H. Evans {illus.) ..................... 
Durham City Camera Club (A.S.) ... 
“Dutch Landscape, А”; by 
Zweers: (üllüs.) onere 


Ealing Photographic Society (A.S.) 
338, (А.5.) 538, (А.5.) 

East Anglian lederation (А.5.) 338, 
(A.S) 362, (A-S.) 442, (А-5.) 466, 
ә.) 

East Anglian School of TR 


Photography, The; by Edward 
Peake (art). ооо 
Eastern Photographic Art Circle 
“ Eastern Study, An”; by Miss C. 
Marsden (illus.) "nem 
Eastman Kodak Company (B.) 217, 
(В.) 385, 

“Echo”; Бу Elwin Neame (illus.) . 
Edinburgh Photographic Society 


(B.) 170, (А.5.) 386, (А.5.) 
Edwards, Е. W. :— 
Toning P.O.P. without Gold (art.) 
Redeveloping Negatives (art.) 
Eickemeyer, Rudolf; “A Summer 
Fantasy " (i1lus.) testcase 
Electric :— 
Light Adapter for Enlarging, An 
(He jm 
Lighting for the Dark-room ; 
George Long (art.) 
Pocket Red Lamp, The (I.M .) 
“Elizabeth Ann Commences Her 
Day”; by Carine and Will 
Cadby 118.) один 
Emanuel, Charles : — 
A Few Notes on Collecting 
Summer Notes from the Coast 
Our Society Holds its Annual Out- 
jc 
That A 150001 AMOR 
That Other £1,000! зао 
The Hon. Exhibition Secretary ... 
A November Note 
Make - weights: 
Article 
Empire Junior Photographic Club 
URE ерин eae 
Enamelling Prints (1.К.) 


English, Douglas :— 
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“Black-veined White Butterfly ” 
BIENES E 
“Harvest Mouse” (illus.) ...........- 
“Magpie” (llus), acess 
Enlarged Negative from Lantern 
Slide (LR) 2e a e 
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Enlarged Negative, Making (I.R.) ... 
Enlargement of Portions of a Nega- 
tive, The; by Rev. H. O. Fen- 
ton, B.A. (art.) 
Enlarger : — 
Condenser for (I.R.) 
How to Make an Inexpensive Gas- 
light (H.M.) 
Lens for (I.R.) 
Making an (I.R.) 
Making Daylight (I.R.) 
Without Condenser, Using (I.R.)... 
Enlargers : — 
“Soho” (Marion) 
Thornton-Pickard 
Enlarging : — 
Accessory, A Useful (H.M.) 
And Projecting (1.R.) 
Apparatus for a Beginner, Suit- 
able (1.R.) 
Cheap Lamp 
(H.M.) 
Definition when (I.R.) 
Electric Light Adapter for (H.M.) 
Exposure for (1.R.) 
Focussing when (I.R.) 
From Harsh Negative (I.R.) 
Lantern, How to Make an (H.M.) 
Loss of Sharpness іп (I.R.) 
Notes ‚351, 377, 439, 457, 553, 
Small Portion of Negative (I.R.)... 
Stopping Down when (I.R.) 
Timing Exposures when (II.M.) ... 
With Camera (I.R.) 
With the “Ellipsoid ” 
(art.) 
Without Condenser (I.R.) 
Without a Dark-room (I.R.) 
(See also under “ Bromide.”) 
“Entrance to Cambridge Exhibi- 
tion”; by W. W. Hammond 
(illus.) 
Etching and Engraving Effects on 
Bromide Paper; by Harold 
Cazneaux (art.) ........................ 
Evans, Frederick H. :— 
Street Exposures (art.) 
"Across the Nave, 
(illus.) 
“Durham Cathedral" (illus.) 
The Treatment of Over-exposure 
on Ordinary Plates (art.) 
St. Bartholomew-the-Great, Smith- 
field: ALES) ос Я 
Evans, T. C.; “The 
Sweeper ^ (illus.) _..................... 
“Evening "; by A. P. Hosking (illus.) 
"Evening on the Broads"; by F. 
Austin Lidbury (illus.) ............ 
Exeter Camera Club (A.S.) 


EXHIBITIONS :— 

“A. P." Little Gallery : — 
Colonial Photographs (T.W.) 3:, 
9o, (T.W.) 
Misonne, L.; One.Man Show by 
(T.W.) 451, (T.W.) 499, 
Rey, Guido; One-Man Show by 
(T.W.) 275, (T.W.) 299, 
Amiens International Photographic 
ТОТИ vac ырды ы uova 
Annan, J. Craig; One-Man Show 

by 
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Club (A.S.) 
Bath Photographic Society (T.W.) 
Beith and District Arts and Crafts 


И АИ 
Bournemouth Camera Club ......... 
Bradford Photographic Society 
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Bury Y.M.C.A. Photographic So- 
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Exhibitions (continued) : — 
Cambridge апа District Photo- 
graphic Club ... (B.) 418, (A.S.) 
Camera Club:— 
Engravings 
Foreign Work 
Members' 
Chertsey 
Chorley 
(A.S.) 
City of London and Cripplegate 
l'hotographic Society (B.) 418, 
(B.) 513, 
Каќопіа Camera Club (В.) 
Edinburgh Photographic Society ... 
“Englishwoman, Ihe” (B.) 
Ghent International Salon 
Photographic Art (B.) 
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Hackney Photographic ^ Society 
| _ (В.) 313, 
Hull Photographic Society (А.$.)... 
Inter-Club Alliance (A.S.) 
Isle of Wight Photographic Society 
(B.) 441, (A.S.) 

Jersey #isteddfod (A.S.) 
Kettering and District Art Society 
ШАИР ол л К tides 
Leicester Photographic Society (В.) 
London Salon of Photography 
(F.W.) 35, (B.) 121, (B.) 145, 
(T. W.) 227, (T.W.) 251, 281, 280, 
(A.P.C.) 292, 300, 305, 330 (C.) 
337, (T-W.) 347, 353, (Т.\\.) 371, 
Malvern Camera Club (A.S.) 
Manchester Amateur Photographic 
Society (A.S.) 338, (A.S.) 
North Middlesex Photographic So- 
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Northern (B.) 49, (T.W.) 227, 
(B.) 361, (B.) 

Norwich and District Photographic 
Society. (В. ее Кїл 
Photographic Arts and Crafts ...... 
Port Elizabeth Photographic So- 
ciety (A.S.) 
Portsmouth Camera Club (B.) 313, 
(A.S.) 
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Post-Impressionist (T.W.) 
Preston Camera Club (A.S.) 562, 
(A.S.) 
Queen's Park Congregational 
Church Eisteddfod 
Rochdale Amateur 
Society (AD) ae seems 
Rotherham Photographic Society 
(A.S.) 218, (A.S.) 266, (A.S.) 362, 
(A.S.) 466, (A.S.) 490, (A.S.) 
Royal Photographic Society (T.W.) 
227, (T.W.) 251, 258, 282, 289, 

( 
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Photographic 


A.P.C.) 

Royal Photographic Society ; One- 
Man Show by A. H. Blake 
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Scottish Photo Pictorial Circle (B.) 


Scottish. Salon (B.) 73, (A.S.) 218, 
- (A.S.) 
Sheffield Photographic Society 

Po ccr ERR 
Shropshire Camera Club, 48, (D.) 
Sidcup Camera Club (B.) ............ 
South London Photographic So- 
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Southampton Camera Club (B.) до, 
(B.) 265, (A.S.) 

Southend-on-Sea Photographic So- 
ciety (В.) 
Sports and Pastimes at the White- 
chapel Art Gallery (T.W.) 
WOOP X m.s pem rm 
Zoological Photographic Club 
(А.Р.С.) 52, (С.) 97, 141, (В.) 
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Exhibitions, A Novelty for Society 


(A...) ЖИИ и e АЫ Кл ОА и eda 146 
Exhibitions Booming Again (T.W.)... 524 
Exhibitions, Forthcoming ......... 396, 618 
Exposure Meter for Artificial Light 

Printing, An {(H.M.) ................ 616 
Exposure Meter, Using (I.R.) ......... 339 
Exposure Table, “A. P. and P. N.”:— 

ДТУ: жагаары нр дынын Ра Ой 4 
ANG USE Nios roten bre Evo ET ЫЗ 132 
зертеген оно 228 
Особе онна vi bus RE ed ed osi equi 348 
NOVEM бегот e 476 
December: ононе аон 548 


Exposure with Focal-plane Shutter . 


Pm: 267 
Exposures : — 
By Evening Light (T.W.) ............ 571 
Heart Beat (Т.Ү. ) „ие 476 
In Landscape Photography, A Note | 
OR ааа о wee 185 
Е 
Е; Values of Stops and Focal Lengths 
without Calculation; by F. C. 
Lambert, M.A., F.R.P.S. (art.)... 157 
Faded Prints ......... (I. R.) 419, (I.R.) 443 
Faded Prints in Album (I.R.) ......... 243 
Fair, Photography and the; by Dr 
Е. Thompson (art.) .................. 9 
“Farm, Ihe”; by С. Rimoldi (illus.) 225 
Farren, Wm.:— 
"Little Egret ” (illus.) .................. 188 
^ Reed-Warbler" (illus.) ............... 224 
"Feminine Parliament"; by W. W. 
Hammond (illus.) ..................... 117 
Fenton, Rev. П. O., В.А. :— 
“Why I Joined a Photographic 
CIO: (авсанаа tens 302 
"Some Practical Ideas and Hints 
on Developing " (art.) ............... 383 
“The Enlargement of Portions of a 
Negative" (art) eter $03 
Fidler, Frank; Fitting Up a Small 
Dark-room. (aft.). ...................... 327 
Filing for Films, Vertical; by George 
Long art.) uisu iere pier id 254 
Filing of Negatives and Prints, The; 
by E. P. Glover (ait.) ............... 578 
Fincham, Н. W.; “An Italian Street 
at Night” (illus.) ..................... 507 
“Finder” or “Loser” ...(C.) 313, (С) 361 
"Fish Bowl, The”; by Mrs. George 
Bletcher (illus.) ........................ 472 
Fitting up a Small Dark-room; by 
Frank Fidler (art.) ................... 327 
Fixing :— 
And Hardening Bath, Formula for 
(LR) serris саш ылкы vasi su i 587 
Bath, The; by P. Frederick Visick 
(ATEJ они 481 
Prints; by Edwin J. Gentry (art.) 554 
Tank, Quantity of Hypo for (I.R.) 363 
(See also “Hypo.”) 
Flashlight Work, Some Hints on ; by 
Thomas Н. Morgan (art.) ......... 480 
Flood Pictures (art.) ....................... 257 
Flower : — 
Photography, Background for (I.R.) © 51 
Photography, A Camera Holder 
tor- (ELM). ола 144 
Stand, Ап Easily Constructed 
Vertical: (НМ). Sue cce siira 192 
"Flowers of the Hedgerow"; by 
George Е. Hide (illus.) ............ 178 
“Flowing Tide, The”; by J. B. 
Portway, senr. (illus.) .............. 557 
Focal Length of Stops (I.R.) ............ 339 
Focal-plane Shutter, The (art.) ........ 205 
Focussing Screen, An Emergency 
(EIN). E ER 216 
Focussing Screen, Making a (Н.М.) 24 
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Fogs, Photographs in; by A. H 
Blake, М.А. (art.) .................... 
Folkestone and District Camera Club 
(A SI SLES AS ыр ын saa ыз 
Foreground, The (N.N.B.) ............. 
Formalin Bath, Formula for (I.R.)... 
Formalin, Use of (L.R.) .................. 
Formula, A Versatile; by Herbert 
Масе (art) зеен 
Foster, Rev. A. T.; “The Mermaid ” 
(Паз) cece 
“Fourscore and Ten”; by Robt. 
Chalmers (illus.) ..................... 
“Fruit and Sunlight”; by Mrs. 
Minna Keene, F.R.P.S. (illus.) 
G 

“Gais Propos”; by Guido Rey 
GUUS) меа осоне Сава 
“Gap of Glen gesh " (illus.) ............ 
“Garden Walk, The”; by E. Н. 
Ridler (illus.) деления 
Gas in the Dark room (C.) 441, (C.) 
513, (С.) 

Gaslight :— 


Paper, Brown Stains on (LR.) ... 
Paper, Daylight Enlarging on ; by 
R. S. Briggs (art.) 
Print, Discoloured Edges of (I.R.) 
Printing, An Aid to (H.M.) 
Prints, Spotting (I.R.) 
Gaslight Papers :— 
Brown, Toning (I.R.) 
Defects and Remedies (art.) 
Making (I.R.) 
A Printing Stand for (11.M.) 
Genre Work in a Modern Flat, A 
Note on; by B. B. Martin (art.) 
(See also “ Portraiture.”) 
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Gentry, Edwin J.; Fixing Prints 
(art) uie epis eU Res 
Gerlay, Dr. K.; “Kinder Portrait ” 
PDC оаа 


Germany and the Photographic In- 
dustry (T.W.) 
Gipsies, With a Camera Among the ; 
by Frank Cuttriss (art.) ............ 
“С. К. Chesterton, Esq.” ; by Hector 
Murchison (illus.) 
“Glade, The”; by E. Wragg (illus.) 
Glossing Prints (I.R.) 
Gloucestershire Photographic Society 
(A.S.) 74, (A.S.) 

Glover, E. P.; The Filing of Nega- 
tives and Prints (art.) 
“Goldona” Tones (C.) .................. 
“Good Sailing Breeze, A”; by F. J. 
Mortimer, F.R.P.S. (illus.) 
“Gossip”; by C. Luscombe New- 
man (INUS) ореолы 
“Grasses”; by N. C. Deck (illus.) 
“Gray Team, The”; by G. Rimoldi 


(MOS pe 
Grease Marks from Mounts, To Re- 
move (LRA seca! 
“Great-crested Grebe”; by Miss 
E. I4 Turner (illus.) eme 
Greenall, T. H.; “Italian Street 
Scene" (illus) ........................ 
Greenock Camera Club (A.S.) ....... 
Guest, Antony :— 
Colonial Photography at the 
“А, P." Little Gallery (art.) 
London Salon, ...... 281, 305, 330, 


Impressions of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society's Exhibition .... 
Foreign Work at the Camera Club 
The Work of Leonard Misonne ... 
Members’ Work at the Camera 
Би 
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369 
202 
587 
562 
578 
145 

58 
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94 
550 
291 
140 


353 


479 


Gum-bichromate, Notes on a New 


Method of Working in; by 

Lacroix Fils (art.) ................... 

Gum-bichromate Process (I.R.) ...... 
H 


Halation Caused by Reflection, Is? 


by Н. Lloyd Hind, B.Sc., 
FCS (att) SSSA res 
Halation, The Causes of (T.W.) .... 
*IIalcyon Days"; by John M. 
Whitehead (illus.) ................... 
Haldane Macíall on the Salon, Mr. 
Halifax Camera Club ..................... 
*Halt for Repairs, A"; by W. C 
Squires (illus.) ........................ 


Hammond, W. W.:— 
* Feminine Parliament" (illus.) ... 
* Entrance to Cambridge Exhibi- 
tion " (illus.) 
Hand Camera :— 
Notes 40, 65, 89, 114, 138, 
Pictures, Some (T.W. 
Workers, Two Wrinkles for (C.) ... 
Hand Cameras, Concerning Fixed 
Focus art.) OLS 


HANDY MAN, THE:— 

A Simple Washer ........................ 
A Cheap Panoramic Attachment... 
Making a l'ocussing Screen 
A Remedy for a Warped Printing 

Frame 
How to Make Paper Stumps......... 
А Use for a Tennis-Racket Press 
A Handy Bottle and Measure Rack 
How to Make a Cheap Waterproof 
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Case for Hand Cameras ......... 
Window Racks for Drying Nega- 
UVES КЛА e tp epo ГГ УТ 
A Camera Holder for Flower 
Photography ............ m 
A Case for Unmounted Iso. 
SCIeBlS ааа анааан 


A Stand for the Developing Dish 
A Combined Plate Adapter and 
Repeating Back 
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An Easily Constructed Vertical 
Flower Stand .......................- 
Lightproof, Cupboard for Develop- 
ing or Enlarging Bench ............ 


How to Make a Ruled Screen ... 
A Handy Camera Rest 
An Emergency Focussing Screen 
How to Make a Plate.Changing 

Bag 
To Make a Tripod Top 
How to Make a Postcard Mask ... 
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A Novel Case for Folding Cameras 
How to Маке an Enlarging 
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THE SUMMER GIRL | By В. ZWEERS. 
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HE holiday season 1s 
with us again, and the 
countryside, the river, 
the road, and the sea- 

shore are steadily attracting their crowds of light- 
hearted holiday makers. The amateur photographer 
will this уеаг be more zealous than ever before, and 
although a season of tropical heat such as last summer 
will be a doubtful blessing if repeated, we hope that the 
sun will be well in evidence during the ensuing two 
months, and that the photographs secured on “the holi- 
day” will contain many records of sunshine and 
happiness. 

We shall probably be not far wrong in saying 
that the holidays of practically every British 
amateur photographer this year will be made sun- 

nier still by visions of the Z 1,000 prize 
>. offered by the Daily Mail for the “best 
holiday photographs.” 
Ee ш This alone should be answerable for 


deo Poe om 


an enthusiastic season. Our series of 

NES ge articles which have appeared in 
1 y >. Р the past three issues of THE А.Р. 
^ giving advice to those about to 


enter the competition have met 

with a great reception, and 

have been eagerly perused 

Я by thousands of new readers 
Et. in addition, of course, to 
those who read the paper 
regularly. A fourth 
=. article appears in 
this issue (p. 8), 

and the series,‏ چ 
“Жеш: containing as‏ 
чыр A they do‏ 
valuable‏ < » 
hints, are‏ 
serving‏ 
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. the double purpose of assisting the prospective com- 
petitors and also of helping to make this year's holidays 
the most enjoyable of many years. 

In the present issue, also, will be found numerous 
articles and illustrations that will offer further sugges- 
tions for the holiday photographer. Photography in the 
country, in town, Бу the seaside, and on tour is dealt 
with, and in each сазе the advice given is suggestive 
only, leaving the worker scope for its application. 

Permits to Photograph. 

For the benefit of many readers who have written on 
the matter, we again give the following information 
regarding permits to photograph. During the holiday 
season it is likely to be of considerable service. 

As a rule, no objection is made to amateurs taking 
views in cathedrals and churches between the hours of 
divine service, but it is always better to ascertain whether 
permission is necessary, as in certain cases, such as 
Canterbury Cathedral, a fee of 5s. is asked, and at 
Norwich Cathedral 4s. for one day’s photographing, or 
a guinea for a week is the fee. Application to the dean 
is the usual course in the case of cathedrals, and to the 
vicars for churches. 

In most of the cathedrals a charge of 6d. is made for 
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entry to choir, and a small donation should be placed in 
the box in any case. The head verger is generally a 
useful person to get in touch with. 

In London and vicinity the principal parks (Hyde Park, 
Kensington Gardens, Greenwich Park, Green Park, St. 
James’s Park, Richmond Park, Hampton Court, and 
Bushey Park) are under the control of his Majesty’s Board 
of Works, and permission to take photographs 1$ granted 
for twelve months. Application should be made to the 
ofices of the Board, Whitehall, S.W. For Battersea 
Park, Victoria Park, and all parks and open spaces under 
the control of the London County Council, no permis- 
sion is required for use of hand cameras, and the chief 
officer, London County Council, Spring Gardens, S.W., 
will grant permission for stand cameras. “The Red 
Book," the annual publication of the Affiliation of Photo- 
graphic Societies, acts as a passport for the camera to 
many special places of interest in London and the pro- 
vinces. Reliable information as to Customs permits, 
etc., for photographing when in foreign countries re- 
cently appeared in THE A. P. AND P. N. (issues dated 
March 11, 18, 25, and April 1). These should be con- 
sulted by all photographers travelling abroad, and will 
prove of invaluable assistance. 


Не 


“THE А. Р. AND Р. М.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR JULY. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obecured 
or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5:6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. ог from 2 to 4 p.m., double these 
exposures. From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m., treble them. From 5 to 6 a.m. or 6 to 8 p.m., about four times these exposure: will be required. 


Ѕовјест. Ordinary Plate. 
Open seascapes and cloud studies... ... ... | 4 /40 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy 


shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 
Or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes. 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much 
foliage, open river scenery, figure studies 
in the open, ш качан wet street 
scenes, etc. se 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with ‘strong 
foreground. Well-lighted street scenes ... 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 
of picture. River scenes with heavy foliage 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not 
too much shut in by buildings ... ... se 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 
roundings, big тишн; and white re- 
Нестор. ses soi ceo ie det: wx mex. D . 


1/25 „ 


1/48 ,, 
1/10 ,, 
1/8 , 
1/2 „ 


Medium Plate. | Rapid Plate. ык Кар id 
1/60 вес. | 1/120 sec. | 1/160 sec. | 1/200 sec. 
1/40 ,, 1/75 ,, 1/100 1/126 ,, 
1/30 ,, 1/50 ,, 1/770 „ 1/90 ,, 
1/145 ,, | 1/80 „ | 1/40 ,, 1/60 ,, 
1/12 ,, 1/25 ,, 1/30 ,, 1/40 ,, 
1/8 „ |16 „ |18 , | 1/10 , 

secs. | 1 „ 3/4 ” 1/2 в 


Аз а /urther guide we append а йз? of some оу the best known makes о/ plates and films on the market. They have been divided inte groups which 
approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


Pacet, Panchromatic 
Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 
WARWICK n Жиз 
WELLINGTON, 'Xtra га Speedy, 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 
Barnet, Red Seal. 


Super- Speed. 
Cavett, Royal Standard. 


Special Ex. Rapid. WRATTEN Speed, Verichtónit 


Сатамон, Extra Special and Panchromatic, 

АЗ MAN: Special Ultra Rapid. Extra Rapid Plates. 
EDWARDS’ Comet. Barnet, Extra Rapid. 
Gem, Salon. si rtho. 

, Portrait. CADETT, Royal Standard 
IuPORD, Monarch. Extra Rapid. 
» Panchromatic. » Royal Stan 

» Versatile, Most Rapid. rtho. 

Zenith. Criterion, Extra Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. Iso. Extra Rapid. 
А Orthochrome 5.5. Eastman, Extra Rapid. 

Lumiere, Sigma. Ortho. 
u Violet Label. EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso. 
MARION, Supreme. GEM, Meteor. 
Ps ILroRD, Rapid Chromatic. 
MAWSON, ak » Special Rapid. 
Gladiator. IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
PAGET, Swift and Ex. Special. Leto, Phenix. 


LUMIERE, Blue Label. 
Marion, Instantaneous. 


n so. . 
Mawson, Felixi. 


RAJAR, Special Rapid. 

ViDEx, Special Rapid. 

WARWICK, Special Rapid. 

WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 
Speedy. 

WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 

Rapid Plates. 

BARNET, Film. 

Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid 

"Professio 
CLERON, Roll Film. 

Flat Film. 
EASTMAN, Rapid. 
EDwARDS,Auto-screen Inst. Iso. 


4 


Epwarps, Matte-Ground. 
ENsiGN, Film. 
Gem, Isochromatic. 

» Medium. 
ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 

Ortho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 
ЕЗ NOME 


KODAK, N.C. Film. 
" Premo Film Pack. 
Kopon, Plate. 


LuMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. 
ilm. 


ІА 
Mawson, Electric. 
PAGET, Ortho. Special Rapid 
RAJAR, Iso. Roll Film. 
Vinex, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed 


Medium Plates 


AGFA. Chromo. 
» Chromo-lsolar 


BARNET, Medium. 
Medium Ortho 
ILFORD. Chromatic 
mpress. 
MARION, Portrait. 
si Landscape 
PacgT, XXX. 
WELLINGTON, Landscape 


Ordinary Plates. 


AGFA, Isolar 

Barnet, Ordinary. 

CRITERION, Ordinary. 
Iso, Ordinary. 

EDWARDS Medium. 

ILFORD, Ordi 

IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 

Гомтикк, Yellow Label. 

MARION, Ordinary. 

MAWSON, Castle. 

Pacer, ХХ. 

RAJAR, Ordi 

WARWICK, Ordinary. 

WRATTEN, Instantaneous 
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Prints for the 


VERSATILE 


Photographic 


COMPETITION 


must reach Ilford, Limited, by 
July 31, 1912. 


Fifty-five Cash Prizes from Ten Shillings to Five Guineas. 


Particulars from any 


LOCAL AGENT, 
or direct from ILFORD, Limited, Ilford, London, E., 


for one halfpenny stamp for postage. 


Photographic Scraps, the Ilford Journal, published on the 1st of each month continuously since 
September, 1889, is exclusively devoted to photographic subjects, and numbers many of the leading 
writers of the day among its contributors. It can be obtained free from any dealer in photographic 
goods, or free by post direct from ILFORD, Limited, Ilford, London, E., for 12 months for 6d. 


Photographic Scraps is not a trade circular. 


Specimen Copy direct from ILFORD, Limited, on receipt of 
one halfpenny stamp for postage. 


The July Number will contain particulars of the айу Май 
£1,000 Holiday Competition. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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IT IS 
THE 
IDEAL 
REFLEX 
CAMERA. 


REFLEX 


(Newman & Sinclair’s Patent) 


HAS 
NO RUBBER BLINDS 


IT IS 
FITTED 
WITH 
F/4.5 
ZEISS 
 ТЕЅЅАР 
LENS. 


Taken with the “NS” Patent Reflex. 


WHY IS IT THE BEST? 


Its construction entirely gets rid of the 
necessity for a focal-p'ane shutter or for 
a blind to cover and protect the plate. 


It has an efficient diaphragm shnttec 
entirely of metal, giving speeds of $, $, 
ts, sh. dy and iko sec., and also time 
exposures. 


It has a large mirror using for reflection 
the whole of the rays passed by the lens. 


It has a detachable focussing hood which 
may be put on in either direction so that 
objects to the right or left of the observer 
may be photographed without attracting 
attention. 


Price including F/4.5 Zeiss 
Tessar Lens and 3 double 
plate holders - - 


p 


1-plate 


ГА 


£23 . 10 


It has a rising frcnt of 1 inch, although 
fitted with F/4.5 Zeiss Tessar Lens. 


It has a revolving back. 


It will carry inside itself and inter- 
changeable with the Zeiss Lens a long- 
focus Bis-Telar Lens. 


It is free from objectionable projections 
on the outside of the cainera. 


It is made of the finest materials and 
covered with the best hard- grain morocco 
leather. 


9 x 12 c/m 5 x< 4 
£28.10 530.0 


The N.S. Reflex with 
Hood extended ready 
for use. 


JAMES A. SINCLAIR & С0., Ltd., HSN 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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> the holiday season comes round again 

and the amateur photographer starts 

thinking about possibilities for pic- 

ture making that the summer vaca- 
tion will afford, he realises that the necessity for an 
extensive camera kit becomes smaller every year. This is 
not due so much to increased experience on his own part 
as to the continuous simplification of methods and 
apparatus. The beginner is especially well provided 
for, and with no previous experience at all he may now 
sally forth with a pocket camera and confidence in secur- 
ing a good record of his holiday. 

The days are past when the photographic tourist 
loaded himself with a big stand camera and equipment 
for the production of pictures en route. Yet they were 

days when much good and more 

vu 8 serious work was undertaken, and 

the amateur of to-day may well 

_Ё pause before he entirely abandons 

~~ the less mobile methods of yester- 

day for the facile freedom the 
modern camera offers him. 

For the average worker, there- 
- fore, who is contemplating а 

holiday tour or visit to a new dis- 

trict, a middle course is advisable, 

that is, if the photographic work is 
to be better than mere snapshotting in a casual fashion. 
Not for one moment, however, is it to be thought that 
the excellently made modern snapshot camera has not 
as many potentialities for picture making «© 
as the more sedate stand camera, but there 
is always a tendency to scamp the work 
when the labour is so trifling. 

To consider, therefore, the equipment for 
the amateur who wishes to photograph the 
holiday centre he is visiting this year, 
and who wishes to bring back some well- 
considered pictures in addition to records of 
pleasant days. 

Most cameras to-day—whether for films or 
plates, or both—are fitted with the necessary bushes for 
attaching to a stand, and, for many purposes, a light 
folding tripod will prove useful. If the camera is capable 
of long extension, a convertible lens that allows one half 
to be used as a long-focus instrument is a great advan- 
tagc, or else one of the modern telephoto lenses that 
need but short bellows extension, places extra power in 
the worker's hands, and more than doubles the picture- 
making possibilities of the camera. 

If a film camera is used, the question of plate changing 
need not be considered. Both roll films and film packs 
are ideal in their ease of manipulation in the open, and 
being obtainable ncarly everywhere, both in this country 
and abroad, the question of supplies nced hardly be con- 
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sidered. But, at the same time, both the film and plate 
user will be wise—if absolutely fresh materials are 
desired, and the extra burden is not objected to—to take 
a supply with him. 

The developing of negatives when away on holiday is 
not recommended, but if it must be done, take a develop- 
ing tank—they are made both for plates and films—and 
some tablo:d developer and fixing agent. Rely on the local 
water supply for washing, and, above all, avoid splash- 
ing or staining the carpets or tablecloths, or the next 
visitor who happens to be a photographer will be not too 
favourably received. If a developing tank is used, the 
time method should be adopted, and the necessity for a 
ruby lamp will not arise. 

A packet of self-toning paper, a printing frame, and a 
couple of celluloid dishes will complete the outfit. 

When starting for a holiday one of the first photo- 
graphic duties to be undertaken should be the making of 
a list of articles likely to be required, and this list should 
be consulted when packing is proceeding, and each item 
checked off as packed. Nothing is so irritating as to 
find, on reaching one’s destination, that some important 
part of the photographic paraphernalia has been left 
behind. This list should be preserved and again con- 
sulted when the holiday is over and the homecoming 
packing is put in hand. Dark slides are particularly 
liable to stray and so be left behind. 

One of the problems to confront the plate user is 
where to effect the changing of his plates. In most 
towns a dark-room is to be found at the chemist's or local 
photographer's, but it is often inconvenient 
to go there, and it is not infrequently found 
to be occupied when most wanted. Perhaps 
the best and safest place for plate changing 
will be found to be in the bedroom at night. 
This necessitates the changing of plates bv 
touch, but a little practice will be found to 
rob this proceeding of all difficultv, more 
especially if it is tried before leaving home 
with a few old negatives. 

The question of a safelight need not occur. 
Plate changing can easily be done in the dark, and а 
little reflected light entering a window or fanlight over a 
door can be ignored. Take care, however, that no direct 
light falls on the plates. 1 

An empty plate box should always 
be taken, complete with its outer 
wrapper and the paper in which the 
plates themselves are wrapped. - 
These are placed, film to film, and 
wrapped in the paper contained in 
the emptv box, care being taken 
that plate No. 1 is at the bottom, 
No. 2 next to it, and soon. These 
four are then placed in the empty 
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box, and the next four plates are dealt with in a similar 
manner. When all the exposed plates have been thus 
disposed of, the box of unexposed plates is opened, and 
the slides are filled. If backed plates are used, it is a 
simple matter to tell which is their sensitive side by 
touch, but there is really no need to bring the fingers in 
contact with the sensitive film at all. All plates are 
packed film to film, therefore if a pile of four plates ts 
taken from the box, the top plate will have its gilass 
surface uppermost, the next its sensitive surface upper- 
most, i.e., an even number of plates, top plate glass upper- 
most; uneven number, top plate sensitive surface upper- 
most. On no account should exposed and unexposed 
plates b» dealt with at the same time, or hopeless con- 
fusion will probably result. The slides must be emptied 
and the exposed plates packed up before the box of un- 
exposed plates is opened. 
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HE lack of pure land- 
scape work in the photo- 
graphic exhibitions dur- 
ing the past few years has 
been very noticeable. Whether 
the pendulum will swing back 
“> again and landscapes of the 

Hinton type become once 
more popular it is difficult to say. The landscapes are still 
there, yet for some reason photographers do not appear 
to be attracted to the subject. 

But if a landscape school is to arise its exponents have been 
slow to show themselves, and it is quite evident that the 
exhibitions for 1912 will follow very closely on the “ fashion- 
able” novelty lines of the last two years. 

The figure picture has become a vogue, and, like the 
hobble skirt, fashion has decreed that everyone must follow. 
Figure subjects are popular. They are sought after for repro- 
duction. People stop and look at them approvingly, and 
they just glance cursorily at the “pure landscape ” pictures 
when they see them. 

Yet there are extremely few “figure” pictures that are 
so comfortable to live with as a real genuine landscape. 
One is continually wanting the figure to change its position 
—to do something different. The landscape satisfies—if it is 
really good—the figure subject gratifies, but the gratifica- 
tion wears off. Hang a good example of each on your walls, 
and see which you get tired of first. 

It is more difficult to get a good original picture with 
figures than a good landscape, largely because the latter 
is usually taken with a stand camera, and the arrangement 
is carefully studied and worked out on the screen. But 
human beings cannot stand still like trees; they won’t keep 
‘in the same position hour after hour, and when you get 
fussing round a “figure in landscape” for more than about 
five minutes, the figure wants to go in to tea, or to sit 
down, or something you do not want. 

Then, again, the cult of the hand camera has had a lot 
to do with the passing of the landscape picture. The user 
of a hand camera gets about more. He doesn’t simply stay 
in one place, and make his picture from the material around. 
Having no big tripod to set up, no complicated field camera 
to unpack and repack at every change of position, he sees 
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If this method of changing plates is adopted it will 
always be a simpl» matter to find any desired plate; for 
instance, exposure No. 1 will have been made on the 
bottom plate in box No. 1, exposure No. 23 will 
have bzen made on the plate one from the top in box 
No. 2. 

The removal of the outer wrapper of a plate box 
appears a very simple matter, yet in this, as in most 
other things, there is a right and a wrong way of setting 
to work. Many photographers just.burst open one end 
of the covering, remove the box of plates, and then have 
difficulty in replacing it. The best manner of removing 
the wrapper is to make a diagonal cut from corner to 
corner of the box, then down the side, and across again 
to the other corner. The plate Бох. then comes out 
easily, and can as easily be replaced, and the two halves 
of the wrapper are held together by the uncut side. 
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By PERCY G. В. WRIGHT. 


more subjects, and gets ever so many 
more photographs, 
Some Practical Considerations. 

The fact remains, nevertheless, that photographers visit 
country districts where landscape subjects abound. Let 
them try, therefore, this year and see if they cannot make 
some pure landscape pictures. It must be confessed that 
the small snapshot hand camera is not altogether suitable, 
although on occasion it may be pressed into service fcr 
the purpose, and is probably the most hard-worked of all 
modern cameras. The worker who seriously intends to take 
up landscape work should have a camera capable of long 
extension. He will find, also, that the single lenses which 
are known as “landscape” lenses have not been misnamed. 
For the landscape worker who can quietly study his subjects 
on tie ground-glass of the camera, and then give a carefully 
considered exposure, a long-focus single lens has great advan- 
tages for the work. Distance and perspective are better ren- 
dered, and the image is clean and crisp, especially if effective 
forms of lighting “in the eye of the sun” are attempted. 

By all means, therefore, if the camera extension permits, 
include a single landscape lens in your equipment for land- 
scape work. You will not regret it. Such a lens of 12 
or 14 inches fccal length is not too much for а half-plate 
camcra. 

Then as to plates. These should undoubtedly be ortho- 
chromatic and backed, and the worker who wishes for the 
best rendering of landscape subjects should always use a 
colour screen. If striking sunny effects are aimed at, a dark 
screen such as Кз should be used. This may on occasion 
сусг correct, 
Lut as fu'l 
exposures 
should be 
eiven for 
landscape 
work, the 
results will 
probably be 
improved by 
this slight 
falsification AN r 
of tones. с oe ae 
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town provides for picture- making with the camera. 


“ Nothing to take ” 
grapher 


the holiday-less 
town at the present time of year. 

We have recently had an opportunity 
of demonstrating in a small way the 
extent and richness of the variety of 
the subjects at hand in town for pic- 3 
Yet the six little snap- Qu 
the result of about two 
barely touched the fringe 
of the fine material upon which we 
might have drawn had there been more 
time at our disposal. 

Our friend—one of 
mien сопѕе- 


being 


ture-making. 
shots obtained, 
hours’ stroll, 


doleful 
quent on 
holiday-less—had_re- 
peated once more the 
oft-repeated cry. 
the task of showing 
him at least 
possibilities, 

within \ 
became a duty. 
own camera served— 


not half the advantages that his own 


who for some reason or other has to stop in 
town during the holidays. Yet big towns generally, and 
London in particular, offer more opportunities for picture- 
making during the course of a morning's walk than pro- 
bably any other district of similar size in the world. It 
is in its infinite variety that it should make its appeal, 
and the need of the “ 
ever we hear the familiar cry of “ Nothing to take " from 
amateur confined to 


So 


a few 
because 


His 


O many dwellers in the country it 1s fre- 


quently a matter of surprise that those 
who live in the big towns, or a city such 
as London, display so much anxietv to 
get away when the holid: ıy season sets 
in. It is a commonplace that the visitor 
to any place sees more than the in- 
dividual who has lived there all his life, 
and so, while the visitor from the pro- 
vinces or from the country looks forward 
to a visit to town with great eagerness, 
the dweller in the city sees little of 
beauty or interest in his surroundings, 
and hastens off to a country town, or to 
Paris, or some other city, which boasts 


is the usual cry of the amateur photo- 


seeing eve " becomes manifest when- 
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а thirty- shilling 
“Ensignette,’ 
equippe d with a 
spool of six 

films. 

First, as we 
left THE A. P. 
office, a  pas- 
sage through 
Covent Garden 


Road Up. Market was 


The Kerbstone Market. 


made. Now here is a place, similar in many respects to the 
markets, open and closed, to be seen in a hundred large 
towns in this country and on the Continent. The market 


peope make 


striking groups, 
and the women 
busy shelling 
peas эрма nt a 
S U b j ес to 
secure which 
the amateur 
photographer 
abroad would 
get up at five 
o'clock in the 


The Guards. 


pictures. 


the hand - 


should be ever ready 


gencies. 


By wav of contrast, 
streets past Victoria 
were then visited, and here the 
kerbstone market 
Street offered endless material. 
Just a snap at the bargaining 
crowd, and then 
office, via the Embankment, 


Another horse subject pre- 
sented itself as we left the 
park. А troop 
Guards passing up Constitu 
tion Hill were snapped just 
as they grouped nicely with 
the arche 's of the 
Their presence 
course, a piece of luck, but 
camera man 
for emer- 


in Warwick 


In Covent Garden. 


morning. The old 
lady having a slight 
“retresher " was too 
tempting a subject to 
lose, so the first ex- 
posure was made. 

A "bus from the 
Strand now took us 
to Hyde Park. Here 
the Row was ос- 
cupied with displays 
of horsemanship, 
while the seats were filled with the 
fashionable crowd. А shot at a slowly- 
walking couple on horseback gave a 
good general idea of the scene— 
although half the charm of the place 
was in the galloping horses. They had 
to be avoided, however, on account of 
the shutter not being speeded up to 
" focal-plane ” | subjects. And it may be 
noted in passing, that a knowledge of 
the limitations of one’s apparatus is 
sometimes of more value than the 


In the Park. 


desire to secure exhibition 


of Life 


gateway. 
was, ої 


the back 
Station 


back to the 


The Pavement Artist. 
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where a pavement artist and a picturesque group of tar 
cauldrons, and men engaged in repairing the road, made 
up the toll of the six exposures. 

Now, the point we wish to emphasise in reproducing the 
six little snapshots taken during this two-hour walk, and 
which was impressed on our friend, is the endless possi- 
bilities for making pictures that abound in the streets of 
town, and moreover, happenings that occur every day, and 
are not special to any particular place. 

Practically every big town and city in the kingdom offers 
similar subjects, and, as we said at the beginning of this 
note, they touch only on the fringe of the material at hand. 


Everyone who uses а 
camera ought to make an 
endeavour to win the 
£1,000 prize offered by 
our enterprising contem 
porary, / ) 
the interest taken in the 
- offer we add these notes 
10 the series of articles that have already appeared in THEA. P. 
AND P. N. j See the three preceding issues, i.e., June roth, 


ГИЯ and 24th. 
A above all the other holidays, just as a super- 
Dreadnought is a vessel that can knock spots 
(literally and figuratively) off all ordinary Dreadnoughts. 
The Daily Mail people have set gardeners searching for the 
super-sweet-pea, have bidden bakers bake the super-loaf, 
and golfers golf for super-scores, and now they seek to 
discover the super-holiday. But the wisdom of the latest 
search is shown by the fact that this holiday, of all others, 
is to be pictured in such a way that all the world may know 
how joysome and how glad it was. Mere words fail, when 
t vey are handled by an amateur essay writer, and a descrip- 
tion of the holiday was tabooed when the conditions were 
evolved. That super-holiday must be pictured with a 
camera, and pictured in such a way that the pleasures, the 
happiness of the things that happened simply slop over. 
Now the average amateur doesn't quite realise what goes 
to the making of a happy picture. Some people have albums 
that are stuffed with jolliness, simply because they always 
photograph the things that thev and their companions have 
done. Their snapshots are of people, not places; human 
interest is their theme, not topography, and as a conse- 
quence the prints are always in demand. Photographs of 
just ordinary picture postcard sort of views pall horribly on 
the average individual, but prints of people "doing 
things " never fail to attract, Even if vou don't know the 
people in the pictures, the interest is there. The proper 
studv of mankind is man, and this attraction of humanity 
to human activity is a very real one. 

It is evident then that the surest wav to the good graces 
of the judges will be a series of pictures of people "doing 
things " and having a jolly time. 

Each competitor has to send in a set of twelve photo- 
graphs of a particular holiday. The photographs need not 
all be taken by the competitor. They must, however, be 
taken bv one or more members of the party with whom he 
spends the holidav. Thus a man who is away at the sea- 
side with his wife and family can send in a selection of 
prints taken by himself, his wife, or children. 

These conditions are as broad as thev possiblv can be. 


SUPER-HOLIDAY is something that stands out 


and in view of 
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We know the river, for instance; and many of our fine 
buildings offer ready-made subjects—some of which have 
been done to death; and it is as well to avoid them. It is the 
subjects abounding on all sides, at every turning, that are 
waiting for the hand-camera man. 

Let him therefore—if condemned to stav behind while 
others see the novelties of the countrvside, the road, or the 
scashore—take heart of grace, and console himself with the 
thought that here at hand is an unworked gold mine await- 
ing his disposal. His reward will come with the production 
of pictures of human interest that no holidav resort can 
hope to rival. Е. J. M. 


THE PROFITABLE HOLIDAY 


AND THE 


“DAILY MAIL” 


£1,000 Prize. 


Some Practical Hints for Competitors. 


——— —— 


lhe thousand pounds is to go to the best holiday-maker, 
not to the most expert photographer. No importance, says the 
Mail, is to be attached to the mere finish of the prints; it is 
the incidents they portray that will count. 

We have heard it said that the Daily Mail has banned 
the solitary holiday maker—that the wording of the condi- 
tions plainly shows that the man who goes on a walking tour 
by himself will stand no chance at all. Well, there are verv 
few holiday makers who go off alone. Most ple either 
go away in pairs, or make up little parties, join parties at 
boarding-houses, or holiday make en famille. The greatest 
good for the greatest number is the idea, and the happv 
holiday party is the one that will be the most popular. The 
solitary person will have his sympathisers, and his imitators 
no doubt, but his pleasures are perhaps a bit selfish, and 
he is in an undoubted minority. This is a popular competi- 
tion, and from the popular view point the Mail men have 
been right in arranging matters as they have done. 

We have gone so fully into the details of the competition 
in the last three numbers of THE А. P. AND P. N. that it 
would be mere recapitulation to go over the ground again. 
We feel certain, however, that, in spite of the assertions to 
the contrary, good bright prints, sunny, crisp, and show- 
ing clearly exactly what they are intended to represent, 
must score over indifferent, careless work, and that the * bad 
photographs of a good holiday " phrase must not be taken 
too literally. 

Let your entries be good, clean work, and do not send in 
freakish mounts or albums just to try and attract attention. 

Some people seem to think that the judges dive into the 
stacks of entries and pick out the peculiarly noticeable photo- 
graphs, and that by adopting some form of eccentricity, 
competitors who use unusual mounts or albums will score. 
It is utter nonsense to imagine this. The difficulty is 
usually to find pictures that are good enough to award 
prizes to, not to pick out a few super-excellent prints from 
scores of good ones. If only people would realise that it is 
more easy to win prizes in photographic competitions than 
they imagine, if they could only come and judge the results 
for themselves, they would wonder (as the judges always 
do) how some people can hope to score success with the 
countless badly printed, carelessly produced photographs. 

Study the conditions, read every word, and comply with 
them to the letter. Try your utmost to produce the verv 
best that you can do. Ask your friends, your relatives, and 
acquaintances which they think are the most interesting 
pictures, but don't let those opinions be influenced Ьу cir- 
cumstances. For instance, if Mary says, “Oh, that's horrid, 
because I’m screwing up my nose,” don't let Mary's opinion 
weigh against the popular vote—unless vou are engaged to 
Mary, and even then vou can tell her the £1,000 will come 
in useful for furnishing! 
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AT THE HORSE FAIR. 


Or all branches 
of photographv 
taken up bv the 
amateur few will 
appeal to the 
majority of us 
with such direct- 
ness as those 
which have a 
human interest; 
and perhaps 
"genre work,” 
where, in the 
words of a cer- 


tain advertise- 
ment, "everv 
picture tells а 


story,” is one of 
the most fasci- 
nating branches. 

And where 


can one find 
more subjects in 
a short time 


IDLE MOMENTS. 


than at the vil- 
lage fair? Besides, the fair crowd is a merry crowd, be 
it on business or pleasure bent, be its units cousins from 
neighbouring villages that have come down to “shoot 
at the bottles," "shy at the cocoanuts,” or take their 
turn on the merry-go-rounds, or be they rival farmers 
met to do a deal in cattle, sheep, pigs, or horses, and 
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By DR. F. THOMPSON. | 


Photography and the Fair. 


F. THOMPSON. 


discuss the weather and the crops over a glass of the 
best. 

But the fair crowd pursues its mirth or its business 
in the midst of a great din. Amid the noisy notes of 
the steam organ may be heard the crack of the rifle fol- 
lowed by the crash of falling glass, the whack of the 
"Ótry-your-strength machine," and loud cries of " Have 
all you rng!" and “Every time a cocoanut!” Ог 
between th: bellowings of the cattle and the shouts of 
the drovers come the noisy bargainings of the farmers, 
and the click-clack of the hoofs of some spirited horse 
being put through his paces. 

How comes it, then, that so few are seen plying the 
cult of the camera at our fairs? For very pleasing work 
it is. Is it that the pictorialist is shy of the good- 
humoured banter he meets at every turn, or is he afraid 
of being mistaken for some cheap enlargement can- 
vasser and being publicly lynched ? 

For the fair provides such an infinite variety of sub- 
ject for the photographer that it would be difficult to say 
which is the more prolific, the pleasure fair or the cattle 
fair. 

Now, a few words for those who wish to try their 
hands at this enjoyable work. 

Stand camera work 15 usually out of the question, and 
the box-form or reflex camera is a necessity, the latter 
for preference. 

A lens of medium focus ts to be preferred, for one can- 
not get back from one's subjects; and the larger the 
aperture it will work at the better. 

Have your plates orthochromatic, backed, and as rapid 
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‘his individual taste; groups of cattle, dealers, and 
farmers, men bargaining, and humorous incidents 
‘are perhaps among the chief themes of the cattle 
‘fair; while the picturesque faces and attitudes of 
‘the travelling gipsies at the pleasure fair, women 
‘cooking their meals or making gaudy toilets 
! behind the caravans, or gossiping when trade is 
slack at the cocoanuts, men furbishing the prizes 
for the ‘“‘hoop-la,” the fortune-teller, and groups 
of merry folk will perhaps be found most suitable 
‘subjects for the camera. 

What to avoid is another matter, and in cattle 
fairs where the beasts are neither penned nor 
‘iethered such subjects will be found in plenty, 
while in the pleasure fair ropes, poles, pails, scraps 
of white paper, and last, but not least, confetti 
and “‘ticklers,” must be kept a sharp look out for. 

One last word of caution, oft repeated—do not 
try to get too many things on to one plate, and 
‘alw avs have a plate ready and both eyes open for 
'pictures as they present themselves. Pictorial 
groups occur at every turn, and the worker with 
“the ready camera will score every time. 


BEHIND THE CARAVANS. 


as possible. Carry as many as you can, for there will 
be many subjects. 

The photographer should find out the dates of the fairs 
in his own locality; there will probably be three or four 
in the neighbourhood following close on one another. 
Information can generally be obtained from local farmers 
and publicans as to when the fair is at its height. 

In cattle fairs it is usually during the morning from 
eight to eleven, or even earlier, and then the camera man 
will be busy. 

In the matter of pleasure fairs, however, the case is 
altered. The fair is in full swing at night, when it is 
too dark, crowded, and boisterous to do serious work, 
and the photographer had best pay his visit during the 
late morning and afternoon, when few people are about, 
when trade is slack, and when the paraphernalia of the 
fair is in process of erection; he will then find both room 
to work and subject matter in plenty. eee = 

What to take is a matter in which each must exercise THE BARGAIN. 
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SOME REMINDERS FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER ON . TOUR. 


Don't forget to send prints to people to whom you have pro- measured out by means of the fountain-pen filler, whose 


mised them. capacity is ascertained before leaving home. 

You can buy “local views" on postcards; try and do some- Don't rely implicitly on the engraved speeds of your shutter. 
thing better. You can have a speed test made for a few pence by Houghtons 

Don't buy a new camera just before you start on your holi- or Becks. Calculate your exposures by the real speeds, and 
days; take one you know. not by the figures shown or. the dial. 

Don't stay indoors if it is showery. The finest effects are Do not be led away by the novelty of new phases of figure work 
often seen just before or just after rain. when abroad. Consider the pictorial possibilities and the back- 

Remember when you have crossed the Channel you are а ground. Snap-shots of local costume, etc., can be purchased at the 
“foreigner.” Be courteous, patient, and unobtrusive. local picture-postcard shop. 

If you hold pronounced views on social, political, or reli- Bind the ground glass with stamp edging or lantern slide bind- 
gious matters, you will do well to avoid discussing these subjects ing before starting on a journey with the stand camera. In the 
until you are home again. event of its breaking, the pieces will probably be held together 

When taking a picture with your back to the light see that sufficiently for use. 
your own shadow does not appear in the foreground. Test the camera and slides for light leakage. Test the register 

Buy an exposure meter, and learn to use it without reference of focussing screen and plate if a new stand camera is used. Test 
to the instructions before you start on your holidays. the reliability of the finder. Test the focussing scale by actual 

Two cases are better than one for carrying the camera kit. The measured distances. 
weight is divided, and there is less chance of complete breakage. If you intend to develop when on holiday, take a washing 


On windy days, button the coat up tightly if hand camera shots tank, for “ where to put the plates for washing? " is often the 
are being made. The wind may easily get enough grip to give hardest problem to solve. The tank is convenient for packing 


movement to the body and blur the exposure. bottles and measure glasses in, for travelling. 

The steadiest moment for releasing the shutter of a hand A smallish bag made of two thicknesses of common red 
camera is either at the beginning or end of a respiration, i.c., when flannel, and with elastic round its mouth, may be slipped over 
the lungs are inflated or deflated. an electric light bulb, and instantaneously turns it into an im- 


A convenient liquid developer for travellers is rodinal, carried promptu dark-room lamp, for plate changing at night in ап 
in a (previously cleaned) fountain-pen “ safety " ink-bottle, and hotel bedroom. 
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А KEEN CRITIC. Ву Dr. Е. THOMPSON, 
See article on page 9. 
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Awarded a Prize 
THE OLD MILL. in the 
By 


PAUL CARDEN, 
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"RING A RING О’ ROSES." 


AT this time of year, 
when the days are long 
and bright, everybodv 
—which includes all 
photographers—m ust 
rejoice in the beautify- 
ing influence of sun- 
shine. Yet how few of 
the camera folk—the 
people to whom 
the sun should be 
all in all—really 

differences sunshine 


wonderful 
brings about in any subject or view, and how few 


appreciate the 
try to really interpret it in their pictures! How 
many, for instance, have attempted to analyse just 
what the presence of sunshine means, and how it 
affects colours and contrasts? 

The leading point to note is, that bright sunlight 
not only emphasises the colour of objects upon 
which it falls, but also brings into lively action the 
reflecting power of practically everything it 
illuminates. Hence we get endless varieties of 
colour schemes, due to what we may call natural and 
borrowed colour, i.e, the colour of the object due to 
direct light, and the modification due to light reflected 
from some other coloured object. 

How colour is affected by incident sunlight one тау 
easily see by putting on a tray a collection of coloured 
objects of any kind, and viewing them first in bright, 
diffused light and then in direct sunlight. This experi- 
ment should then be followed bv studving the effect of 
reflected light. To a sheet of card attach a sheet of 
brightlv coloured paper, and arrange matters so that 
the tray of coloured objects is in shade, while the 
coloured reflector is in bright light, reflecting colour on 
to the objects; and repeat the experiment when the 
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By J. W. CAREY TITTERINGTON. 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


NOTE ON SUNSHINE AND COLOUR. 


By F. C. LAMBERT, М.А., F.R.P.S. 


objects are in bright light, with and without the effect 
of the coloured reflector. 

Now how does this concern the negative-making 
photographer? (It may be taken for granted that he is 
using a colour-sensitive plate and colour screen of some 
kind.) One of his chief concerns is for breadth of effect. 
Therefore his eve must discriminate between colour 
contrast—e. g., red against green, yellow alongside blue, 
and so on—and light and shade effect, as his plate will 

render the scene. "The bright summer 

sunshine will make the yellow corn 
stalks take on a golden sheen, the red 
poppies will spring out in blood-red bril- 
liance, the green leaves will sparkle like 
emeralds. 

= Who of us does not know how easily 
the eve may misjudge matters, seeing 
brightness very differently in bright 
direct light as compared with what is 
the case in diffused light, and both dif- 
ferent from what our so-called colour- 
` sensitive plate will give us? 

In such a case any help should be welcome. А piece 
of black glass, or a clean lantern cover glass, coated on 
one side with black varnish (e.g., Bates' black), held 
close to the eve, and used as a viewing mirror, will teach 
the observer many things worth knowing. This sub- 
dues the colours of a bright scene, and thus aids one in 
judging contrasts and | 
brightness. Another 
useful aid is a small 
piece of deep vellow 
glass, used as a view 
meter. This will give 
the effeet secured bv 
the ortho. plate and 
screen. 
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НОРАЎ EVENINGS. 


ITH so much information and advice for the amateur photo- 
grapher as to how, when, and where he should spend his days 
during the summer holidays, it is passing strange that his evenings 
have hitherto been overlooked. It may, of course, be argued that 

the photographer is but human, and may want rest or diversion after a 
strenuous day in the company of his camera, yet the fact remains, the amateur 
on holiday, away from his usual haunts, will have numerous opportunities for 
picture making in the evenings, apart from such likely photographic occupa- 
tions as plate changing or developing trial negatives. . 

It is always a satisfaction to know that in every rank of 
life there are enthusiasts, and photography holds as many 
enthusiastic followers as any hobby. We may be forgiven, 
therefore, for assuming there are a great number of readers of 
this journal who may prefer to continue their camera practice 
in the evenings, while on a photographic holiday, in 
preference to spending their time in a stuffy picture 
palace or in other amusement. 

If a stroll is taken in 

the evening, take the 

7 _ camera with you. Many 

holiday photographers, butterfly-like, fold their wings, figuratively 
speaking, at sundown. The apparatus is = put away, and although a 
further ramble may be indulged in when the lights are lit, no th f trying to 
secure a suggestion of the evening glory of country side or wes 1 
Yet it is possible, and the subjects that offer themself 
Society of Night Photographers has shown what can be d 
the country and seaside offer possibilities too. 
Some suggestions, therefore, for evening work may not who are enthusi- 


me & 1155 
astic and would record all the passing phases of their holiday 
At the seaside, for instance, the lighting effects to be see er stretches of s the sun | 
sets, the lighted pier at night, the harbour with Из changing lights and masse ler ipping, 
the open-air concert party or pierrots singing in the gloaming, with Chinese la kexd wa stage and footlights 
ne massing and lighting, and well 


and motionless crowd —all are subjects that grip the attention and appeal for tl 
/ within the range of the little pocket camera (used wit support of some kind) with a big 
А aperture lens апа extra-rapid ortho. plate ог film. E 
| Up the river, too, the mystery of the after-glow that bathes all nature in glorious соо, | 
lights on the boats, the solemn silhouetted trees, and ра 
moonrise—a subject surely for any artist—are not beyor 
powers of the camera. 


e in towns; surely 


the gipsy encampment, the caravan, or the camping party 
the fire, and should the worker be provided with a pocket 
flashlamp, the interiors of old inns with the country folk 
in from the fields, the “ bar-parlour," and the settles 
outside, all offer suggestions for picture making. 

And should the reader think that the endeavour to 
deal with such subjects (admittedly more difficult than 
snap-shotting on sunny days) savours too much of hard 
work, let him, nevertheless, observe these things, let 
him see what nature has to offer in beautiful effects as 


| night approaches, and learn how she has the trick of 
| subduing unnecessary details Бу 
' не massing the shadows as the light 
ae ыл lessens. Many a subject hopeless in 
7.28 "m its intricateness and scattered as to its 

2“ interest when seen іп full daylight, 
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takes on picturesque and noble pro- 
portions as the insistent details are 
subdued. Whether as a result of 
| such observations the worker тау 

feel disposed to tackle the subjects in daylight, and try to 
asi secure the evening effect seen, by after-treatment of print 
or negative, depends largely on his point of view, enthu- 
siasm, and ability. Nevertheless, he will have learnt his 
lesson and seen certain phases of nature that might have 


otherwise escaped (ОО TM. 
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OLD AGE. By A. S. WEINBERG. 
From the Exhibition of Dutch Pictorial Work now open at " The A. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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THERE are one or two 
counties which lay claim 
to being the Garden of 
England, but to those 
who have been to Here- 
fordshire—and 1 know 
many who go year after 
year—it is the sweetest 
and most delightful county in Eng- 
land, and truly a garden. 

There is one part, however, which 
has attracted me most, and that 15 
Symond's Yat. This place is not, as 
one might think, a village (at least, 
there are no streets and no shops), 
but consists of a number of scattered 
houses and cottages straggling on a wooded slope over- 
looking the River Wye. For some miles above and 
below Symond's Yat, with only one or two breaks, the 
banks of the river, clothed with thick woodlands, slope 
steeply upwards for some hundreds of feet, making 
almost an exact replica of the Rhine, minus the ruined 
castles on the tops of the crags. Here is a district teem- 
ing with camera subjects, and practically untouched, so 
far as the writer's knowledge goes, for he has, on two 
holidays, seen only one camera, and that a Brownie! 

Wherever one goes, one is con- 
fronted with the most delightful 
scenery and magnificent vistas, the 
Wye, of course, being the chief point 
of attraction. 

Here one finds nature unadorned— 
sweet pastoral scenery, beautiful 
woodlands, undulating country, quaint 
little cottages nestling in odd nooks 
on the slopes of the river's banks, and 
a wealth of wild flowers, such as one 
тау not find in any but one or two 
other counties. 

The sluggish Wye meanders sinu- 
ously in a most delightful fashion, 
yielding fresh beauties at every turn. 

I can recommend no finer walk than 
the one alongside the river from 
Symond's Yat to Monmouth, a dis- 
tance of about‘ eight miles. This 
quaint, sleepy, old-world town will 
yield a veritable harvest to the camera 
man who Is historically inclined. 
Quaint old alleys, giving opportuni- 
ties for figure studies and effects of 
lighting—especially after а shower— 
the old castle, the river, each in turn 
can amply satisfy the most exacting. 

In the neighbourhood of Symond's 
Yat one may find the two old, and 
most picturesque, castles of Good- 
rich and. Raglan, the foremost of 
which should on no account be missed 
by the visitor. It is worth while 
coming a hundred miles just to hear 
the quaint, droll stories, related with 
dramatic voice and appropriate ges- 
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ture by the delightful old man in charge. He is brim- 
ming over with archaeological lore, and he has stories to 
suit everyone—a most delightful person. 

At the Yat there are three hotels, one of which, the 
“Royal,” would not be out of place in any fashionable 
resort. 

For a quiet, do-as-you-please residence I would par- 
ticularly recommend the house where the writer always 
puts up. This is Mr. John Gardiner's Wyeside Villa. 
From the front of his house one has, perhaps, the most 
magnificent view of a most lovely stretch of the Wye, and 
the house being situated half-way up the hillside, one 
gets a clear and uninterrupted view for many miles (see 
illustration on this page. 

In addition to the camera, the visitor, if he be of a 
sporting nature, should also include in his kit a trout or 
salmon rod, and a gun perhaps. With the former, at 
апу rate, the writer can promise good sport. 

Svmond's Yat сап be reached quite easily from Man- 
chester and district by booking to Ross, Herefordshire, 
and then taking the single line to the Yat. 

From London and district one may travel through 
Gloucester, or go by Bristol and the Severn Tunnel to 
Chepstow. From the latter to Symond's Yat the rail- 
wav follows the course of the river, giving one a beauti- 
ful panorama all the way. HERBERT MILLS. 
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In giving the title of 
“Unconventional Por- 
traiture" to the following 
article, I do not wish it 
to be for a moment in- 
ferred that I am about to 
advocate any very ex- 
treme or impressionistic 
methods, or that I shall 
pour out (as do so many 
pictorial photographers) 
the vials of mingled 
wrath and scorn upon 
what may be called more 
or less conventional 
photography. 

Almost every amateur, 
we are told, takes up 


эж; 


portraiture of his or 
her friends or enemies 


—and sometimes by 
doing this the latter 
ат е undoubtedly 


made and the former 
are  lost—apparently 
under the impression 
that portraiture is the 
easiest, Instead of one 
of the most difficult, 
branches of photo- 
graphy. 

The whole secret, 
appears to me, of un- 
conventional and 
pleasing portraiture 
of the amateur kind is 
to be learned from the 
study of one's sitters 
until one has got to 
recognise their best 
points of expression 
and pose, to even 
know the best side 
(because most people have 
face, then to see that they are employed 
easlly and unconsciously in some average 
occupation in which they are interested, 
or are posed as naturally as possible, with- 
out a thought of the camera being focussed 
upon them, or a remembrance of the fact 
that they are being taken. 

Personally, for portraiture, I am in 
favour of an ordinary, well-lighted room, 
or of an outdoor studio boasting neither 
windows, walls, nor roof, but consisting of 
a suitable and non-insistent background, 
possibly an adjustable and overhead 
screen of white muslin or some other suit- 
able material, and a large sheet or two of 
white cardboard to serve as reflectors, 
should they be needed. 

The time of day for the most pleasing 
portraiture out of doors, is, of course, not 
when the sun is high and the heavens are 
cloudless, but rather when the sun hangs 
low, in the very early morning, or is sink- 
ing in the west towards sundown. Then 
the light has an artistic value and 
softening effect upon most features that 
cannot be too highly valued. 
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SNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAITURE. 


Written and Illustrated by CLIVE HOLLAND. 


Special to "The A. P. & P. N.” 


S 


The first essential in a portrait, wherever taken, is un- 
doubtedly fidelity of likeness to the original. This, too, of 
course, may be obtained without that elaborateness-of detail 


which would not suppress a wrinkle or displace a hair. Lack-- 


ing verisimilitude to the sitter, a portrait, to our mind, fails 
to fulfil its object and loses its chief interest, because, alas! 
the majority of people cannot be called handsome or pic- 
torial, and therefore a picture must depend for its interest 
chiefly for the fidelity with which the features and character 
of the sitter are reproduced. The pose, let us say, holds a 
very intimate and important relation to this characteristic 
of likeness. This fact is, of course, easy to demonstrate. 
It is quite possible, for example, to make a satisfactory and 
convincing portrait by photographing a person in a 
characteristic and well-known attitude, and yet to show 
nothing of the face itself. If anyone doubts this, let them 
get hold of an old silhouette portrait, cut out in black paper, 
which does not show the sitter’s face in profile, but which 
merely suggests, as it were, 
the personality of the sitter by 
means of attitude and the line 
of the figure. 

It is the seizing of the 
salient attitude and the render- 
ing of the most graceful and 
familiar pose which often 1п- 
clines one to select one out of, 
say, half a dozen equally good 
portraits from a purely tech- 
nical point of view as a 
favourite one of a friend or 
acquaintance. It is often very 
dificult to explain what has 
caused us to make the choice. 
Often it is an indefinable 
something which may be in 
the arrangement of the figure 
which reveals or emphasises 
the most desirable and most 
admirable characteristics of 
the subject, or which adds 
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grace or interest to the picture itself, and thus gives greater 
pleasure than any of the other photographs. Or it may be 
merely the scheme of light and shade running through the 
portrait which serves to enhance the personal charm of the 
subject, and thus makes it especially artistic and desirable. 

Now these three qualities I have mentioned—life-like- 
ness, a pleasing and characteristic arrangement of the figure 
within the picture space, and a scheme of lighting which 
gives harmonious expression to what the face and pose tell 
of the character of the sitter—are the vital elements, to our 
mind, in all portraiture. 

Lines also play an important part in portraiture. Ву 
their proper use and arrangement, the photographer is able 
to suggest certain characteristics, and even to cover up or, 
in a measure, obscure certain defects. Purely and abso- 
lutely perpendicular lines in a portrait, for example, give a 
sense of dignity and stability, and even solidity ; whilst, on 
the other hand, vertical lines, inclining backward, of insta- 
bility—in connection, of course, with the human figure. A 
curved line will always give a greater degree of pleasure 
than an angular or straight line. It is the well-rounded 
curve of an arm, for example, which makes that portion of 
the human frame interesting and beautiful, where another 
arm, skinny, undeveloped, and meagre, though an arm, can 
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THE RESTAURANT. 


only give a feeling of distaste and excite a sympathetic 
apprehension regarding the health and the ultimate fate of 
its owner. 

An appreciation of this quality of lines or figures to awaken 
interest and give pleasure is of more importance than any- 
thing else to those who would obtain skill in the pose of the 
human figure. | 

Sitters for portraits may be described as, roughly, falling 
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into two classes 
—the people who 
have attained 
the capacity to 
assume  uncon- 
sciously grace- 
ful, telling, and 


interesting atti- 
tudes, and who 
йо not as 
a matter of 
fact, pose, be- 
cause thev, in 
a sense, carry 


out the dictum 
that the best 
way to pose is 
not to pose at 
all; then there 
are those unfor- 
tunate people 
who, when con- 
fronted by a 
camera, lose all 
sense of ease 
and grace, and 
need all the art 
of the photo- 
grapher to over- 
come the stiffness of attitude and woodenness of expression 
which self-consciousness almost always produces. 

Happy is the amateur, or, in fact, any photographer, who 
has sitters who belong to the first class we have mentioned. 
They will not give very much trouble, and all one will have 
to do is to see that the lighting is appropriate to the figure, 
and that the background and surroundings are harmonious, 
or, at least, are not out of character. With the other class 
of sitter, however, it will probably be necessary to try 
several experiments before a satisfactory result has been 
arrived at. Indeed, it is a very good plan to make three or 
four dummy exposures before exposing the actual plate. 
Often, too, with such sitters as we have described, the nega- 
tive which ultimately best pleases one has been obtained 
quite by chance, and sandwiched in between perhaps quite a 
series of spoiled plates and ineffectual attempts to catch a 
pleasing and natural expression. 

In conclusion, unconventional portraiture, as I under- 
stand it, consists in pourtraying the individual under circum- 
stances as fully divorced from convention as possible. Per- 
haps, on the whole, if the word had not been so greatly 
abused in art as it has been, we should have felt more in- 
clined to use the term “naturalistic” as expressive of the 
tvpe of work I favour and find nowadays so many of my 
friends among amateur photographers also adopting. 


AN UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAIT. 


— —— — iie — —  —— 
DEVELOPING PLATES AND FILMS IN HOT WEATHER. 


HE tropical heat of last summer taught many useful lessons 

to the photographer, not the least of which was the neces- 
sity for keeping the developer and other solutions cool for 
plates and films, and the advantage of using a developer free 
from an excess of alkali. The claims of amidol as a developer 
for hot-weather work are undoubted, and in tropical countries 
it has especial application. The normal developer of—Water 
IO OZ., sulphite of soda 1 oz., amidol 3o gr., is useful for most 
purposes; but the following formula, recommended by Cramer, 
the American dry-plate manufacturer, is suitable for developing 
plates and films under extreme conditions of heat when no ice 
is available :— 


а ИР тыаны рааны е АНЫ рында 50 о2 
Sitiphite of Soda (Crystals): ЫЕ 2 OZ 
Bromide OF pots eli ке es К К ГЫТ 20 gr. 
СИН 610: eere PTT rx c 20 gr. 


For us?: To each 4 oz. of the above solution, add то gr. dry 
arnidol. 

When the temperature is extremely high, place the plate or 
film before development in—Water 60 parts, formalin 1 part, 
for abo-t three minutes. After cevelopment, fix in the acid 
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fixing and hardening bath. This may be made as follows :— 
Hypo 4 oz, water 20 oz., metabisulphite of potash, бо gr., 
formalin 1 drm. 

After fixing, the plates or films may be placed for a minute 
in formalin again, and then the plates may be safely washed in 
comparatively warm water without danger to the gelatine. This, 
however, is an extreme course to adopt, and the worker in this 
country will usually find that the normal amidol developer given 
above will serve the purpose for films, plates, and for bromide 
paper also. 

The formalin referred to in the above formula is the commer- 
cial 40 per cent. solution of formaldehyde, and easily obtain- 
able from all photographic dealers. The photographer should 
note, however, that the plate or film should not be submitted to 
too continuous an action of this chemical, or the remedy will 
be worse {һап thc disease, and the fiim will become so hard 
that it will crack. One minute usually suffices for the final 
bath before washing, and a negative so treated may be placed 
whilst still wet in front of a fire or in the hot sun to dry, or may 
be used in a hot enlarging lantern without injury to the gela- 
tine. The main object of the formalin is to prevent frilling 
or blisters. 
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A SIMPLE WASHER. 


NE of the most efficient plate, film, 
or print washers the writer has ever 
possessed is, as would almost appear to 
be natural in the ordinary order of things, 
about the simplest and cheapest possible. 


| И КУА 
кү, 5 7 
"m" 
Ati dro : Fig E 2 
(not essential). 


It consists simply of a piece of deal, 
the size of which will depend upon the 
size of the sink and the plates, etc.. to 
be washed. 

As shown in fig. 1, the piece of wood 
is laid in the sink sloping downwards, its 
upper end resting on one of the sides of 
the sink. 

Evervthing will depend upon the posi- 
tion of the tap in relation to the sink, but 
the higher level of the board should be 
at the same end as the tap, which can, 
with advantage, be provided with an anti- 
splash nozzle. 

The jet of water should be so adjusted 
that when the plate, etc., is placed face 
up on the board, the water will fall full 
on the middle of the top edge of the plate, 
etc. This jet will be found to spread out 
and cover the plate with a flat, fan-shaped 
sheet of water, and by adjusting the 


, 
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String from Та Yo burner 
їо A er ic position 


Burner 


amount of water from the tap, a 12 in. by 
то in. can be easily covered. 

If the board is long enough, more than 
one plate, etc., can be washed at one time, 
the second, third, etc., being placed under 
the first. 

This system will be found to give 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus ог accessories ofa novel 
cesciiption by readers о! “The A. P. & Р.М.” are invited for this page, 
and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles should be 
concise, апа preferably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


adequately washed plates in a surprisingly 
short time, but a still quicker method 
which depends on the Pressure of the 
water is that shown by fig. 2, which, as 
will be seen, is merely а modification 
of the other system. 

An ordinary large “batswing " burner 
and a piece of indiarubber tubing are re- 
quired, in addition to the board on which 
the plates rest. Fig. 2 shows how the 
arrangement is fixed and works, the burner 
spreading the water out in a fan.like 
shape, and impinging on the plate with 
quite a respectable pressure, which, how- 
ever, does not appear to harm the most 
delicate film. 

It will be found that some burners con- 
tain small pieces of cotton-wool and gauze, 
both of which must be removed before a 
satisfactory spray can be obtained. 

It may be expected that plates would 
slide down the board, but they do not: 
the damp wood seems to hold them by 


suction, sufficiently tight, anyway, to dis- 
pense with the use of stops. 

Fig. 3 illustrates an adaptation of the 
principle to a bath tap; the method of 
construction and use of which should be 
obvious. It will fold up quite flat when 
not in use. M. G. W. 
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A CHEAP PANORAMIC ATTACHMENT. 


ball-and-socket tripod head is neces- 

sary for this. Having obtained one 
of these attachments, and soldered an 
indicator to its neck, as shown in the 
sketch, the index or indicator should be 
cut from sheet metal, about 1-16th in. 
thick, and it should be cut in the shape 
of a T, the head of which, in my case, 
was } in. long and the leg 2] in. 

A circular dial, about 2} in. т 
diameter, is cut out of the same sheet 
of metal (brass, preferably, as it polishes 
up well), and a hole is bored through the 
centre, so that the screw of the tripod 
can be slipped in it and the ball-and- 
socket attachment screwed on the top. 

The camera is now screwed firmly on 
the attachment, and the index adjusted 
во that it rests on the dial; having 
focussed (on ground glass) on some dis- 
tant view, a scratch is made on the dial, 
where the index is resting. Having noted 
any object appearing on the right hand 
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on the ground glass, say about % in. from 
the edge, the camera is swung round till 
the object previously sighted is now on 
the left, and about % in. from the edge of 
the glass. The index will also move 
round, and a second mark is made where 
it has stopped. The dial is then divided 
all round in parts equal to the distance 
between the two original scratches. This 
attachment will be found very useful with 
film cameras; the marking of the dial 
should be done by removing the back of 
the camera (just as if a film was going to 
be inserted) and slipping in a piece of 
ground glass (rough side towards the 
lens), so that it rests on the two rollers. 
The marking of the dial ought to be 


Indicator 
Shewing bow end 
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done very accurately and neatly ; the best 
way is to mark it by dipping it in a solu- 


tion of sulphuric or other acid. If this 
method is adopted, the dial should be 
coated all over with paraffin wax. This is 


done by dipping it in a pot containing 
some candle-ends melted down. When 
the wax is hard, the dial is fixed between 
the tripod and the ball-and-socket attach- 
ment, and marked as described before. 
After this is done, the disc is marked all 
round, taking care that the strokes radiate 
from the centre and are all the same 
a a (viz., 4 in.) and at the edge of the 
ial. 

When marking the dial, the wax should 
be scratched deeply and repeatedly, so as 
to make sure that the point of the needle 
or penknife really comes in contact with 
the metal. 

Also great care should be taken not to 
remove the wax from any other parts of 
the dial; if this is done, a few drippings 
off a lighted candle will soon repair the 
damage. 

When the dial has been marked, it 
should be immersed in a dilute solution of 
sulphuric acid and left there for about 
Gfteen minutes; the acid will attack the 
metal where the wax coating has been 
removed. 

The dial is then fished out of the acid 
and washed in running water, the wax 
coating removed, and the metal polished 
with fine emery and finally lacquered. 

A spirit level should be fixed on the 
camera. J. P. ре С. 
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MAKING A FOCUSSING SCREEN. 


AVING broken my focussing screen, 

I took two spoilt quarter-plate nega- 
tives, powdered a little * Monkey Brand " 
soap on one and dipped the other in 
water, then rubbed them both together. 
In a short time I had a very fine screen. 

I find that this method absorbs far less 
powdered * Monkey Brand" than if bath- 
brick or fine sand is used, and produces a 
finer grain. It is necessary to wash the 
glass and dry it to sce if it is sufficiently 
ground. E. H 
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THE VEST-POCKET KODAK 


HE latest claimant for recognition among small folding 

cameras, which are now so popular, is the Vest-Pocket 
Kodak. This youngest and smallest member of the great Kodak 
family has all the excellent attributes of its bigger brothers, so 
far as ingenuity in design and excellence of construction are 
concerned, with several unique features of its own. 

In appearance, the V.P.K., when closed, is similar to the 
larger Kodaks, but measures only 43 by 2% by r in., and scales but 
84 oz. It takes spools of film for eight exposures without re- 
loading, and the pictures аге 2} by 158 in. There are one or 
two outstanding points that have struck us favourably in review- 
ing this dainty little camera. First, the entire absence of projec- 
tions when the instrument is closed, is a very noticeable 
feature. The body of the camera is made of blackened metal 
with rounded ends, which leaves a very pleasing sense of 
"finish" when the camera is handled. The winding arrange- 
ment for the spool allows of absolutely no back-lash whatever, 
and the key can be turned to any point, and left with the cer- 
tainty that the film will remain taut in the focal plane—a most 
important matter. The shutter.release, which actuates two 
speeds (1-25th sec. and 1-soth sec.) and “time” and “bulb,” is 
very conveniently placed for the finger when holding the 
camera, and is worked with a very slight pressure, yet is well 
protected against accidental exposure. The camera front itself, 
which has firm finger-grips, pulls straight out to the focal length 
of the lens, and is then held firmly in position by metal lazy- 
tongs. It contains an ingenious arrangement for determining 
` the exposure in relation to stop aperture and subject in a 
manner that renders the camera practically *fool-proof." 

The Vest-Pocket Kodak does not belie its name, aud is small 
enough to be carried in a waistcoat pocket without inconveni- 
ence. Its accuracy and finish render it a desirable instrument 
to possess, both for the beginner and the more advanced 
worker who wants a haady pocket camera for photographic note- 
taking, uctes which may subsequently form the basis of large 
pictures. The V.P.K. can, moreover, be carried always ready 
for immediate use. The front can be pulled out in a second, 
and the picture taken at once. As practically everything beyond 
six feet is in focus, all that is necessary is to sight the object 
in the finder and press the shutter release. The camera can 
also be loaded and unloaded in daylight, so that, equipped 
with a supply of spools, which are very small and light, the 
amateur can very easily carry enough material for the produc. 
tion of a great number of pictures. . 

From our tests we found that the excellent little single lens 
supplied with the camera gives sharp pictures at full aperture 
from about six feet to infinity, and our general advice to the 
user of the V.P.K. is that, unless he is dealing with brightly 
lit distant views, seascapes, or clouds, he should stick to the 
full aperture and r-25th second for practically all snapshots. 
He is not likely to over-expose on the average snapshot view, 
particularly if figures are included, and the Kodak film allows 
of enormous latitude in exposure, and will yield good negatives 
under a variety of adverse circumstances. 

The camera being a fixed-focus instrument, the stops regulate 
the depth of focus according to the subject, and instead of the 
pointer indicating F values it indicates: (1) Full aperture, for 
near view or portrait; (2) the next smaller stop, for “average 
view ”; (3) "distant view”; (4) “marine and clouds." A second 
pointer indicates the shutter speeds, and refers the user to 
I-25th second when the light is “clear,” r-goth when “brilliant,” 
while under “В” and “Т” appears the guiding word “tripod,” 
“grey,” 4 second; “dull,” 3 second; “very dull,” т second. 
These factors are calculated for Kodak film, and in our own 
tests on a bright, sunny afternoon, eight perfect snapshot nega- 
tives resulted from the exposure of one spool. Under ordinary 
circumstances, therefore, the beginner or the advanced worker, 
equipped with a Vest-Pocket Kodak, can be sure of getting a 
series of good snapshots during the ensuing summer months. 
Readers should write to the firm’s address, Kodak, Limited, 
Kingsway, London, W.C., for illustrated leaflet dealing 
with the Vest-Pocket Kodak, and showing examples of the work 
obtained with it. The Vest-Pocket Kodak, complete in black 
leather case, costs Дт 105. The N.C. film cartridges, eight 
exposures, cost rod. each, and the V.P.K. davlight developing 
tank, the V.P.K. enlarger, giving postcard size pictures from the 
little negatives, cost ros. and 7s. 6d. each respectively. 

Th^ camera can also be supplied with Cooke or Zeiss Tessar 
anastigmat, at £5 ros. and / 15s. respectively. Fach camera 
is accompanied by a most instructive little booklet, entitled 
* Picture-making with a Vest.Pocket Kodak," which gives explicit 
instructions for taking pictures with the V.P.K., instructions 
for dealing with various subjects, how to develop, and how to 
make prints. 
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The Camera Club.—The present house exhibition will be 
followed on July 8th by one brought together by Mr. C. H. L. 
Emanuel.. It will be entitled “A Collection of Engravings for 
a Small Collector," and is intended to illustrate what can be 
dcne їп this direction for a moderate outlay. The exhibition 
will remain open until the end of August. 

Our readers' attention is directed to the announcement of the 
“Stixol” Dry Mounting Outfit, which appears elsewhere in this 
issue. This method of mounting is cleanly and satisfactory, and 
the materials should be asked for at the dealers’. It is supplied 
by the Adhesive Tissue Co., of Bournemouth. 

Argosy Postal Photographic Club.— There are several vacancies 
in this club, and the secretary will be glad to hear from any 
workers interested in the pictorial side of photography who 
would care to join. Applications, enclosing specimen prints, 
should be sent to the Rev. C. F. Lowry Barnwell, Stramshall 
Vicarage, Uttoxeter, Staffs. 

The Service Company, Ltd., 292 and 293, High Holborn, W.C., 
inform us that, for the convenience of users of the new Paget 
*Hydra" plates who do not care to go to the trouble of 
specially making up the necessary pyro-soda formula, they have 
had a quantity of this put up in two solutions. The cost is 
1s. for sufficient to make 24 oz. of developer. 

Mr. Elwin Neame asks us to state that a rumour (arising out 
ut the publicity given in the press to his production of cine- 
matograph plays; to the effect that he is no longer connected 
with the professional portraiture business carried on at 4, 
Onslow Place, South Kensington, is absolutely untrue. Mr. 
Neame still personally operates for all photographs sent out 
from the studio, and all orders will be promptly dealt with. 

“Pictorial Photography."—The interesting little booklet with 
this title, issued free by Messrs. Raines and Co., of Ealing, 
should be in the hands of every reader of THE A. P. AND P. N. 
It contains information likely to be of considerable value to all 
who consider quality and best results in their photographic work. 
Cut out the coupon on page xxvi., and post in 4d. stamped 
wrapper to above address, and a copy will be sent by return. 

To Secretaries of Photographic Societies.—Mr. W. Bell, of 
Hopwood, Heywood, Lancs, lecturer on behalf of the Birming- 
ham Photographic Co., is now preparing his programme for next 
season, and will be pleased to hear from any society desiring his 
services. His lecture, “Retouching the Negative,” was much 
appreciated last season, and secretaries of societies whom Mr. 
Bell has not yet visited will do well to write to the above 
address for particulars and dates. 

Messrs. Marion and Co., 22 and 23, Soho Square, W., have 
issued a revised and up-to-date edition of their booklet dealing 
with the well-known “Soho” reflex camera. It contains many 
new illustrations, showing the capabilities of the camera for all 
kinds of subjects, whether at home or abroad. Full instructions 
are given for using the camera, also complete price list of the 
various patterns. Application to the above address will bring 
a copy of this little booklet. 

The business of the Lumiere N. A. Co., which has been 
for many years directed by Mr. Thos. K. Grant, has now been 
acquired by him. It includes the sole British and Colonial 
agency for Messrs. Luiniere, of Lyons, and J. Jougla. These 
two firms have recently amalyamated, and their manufactures 
include the Autochrome and Опиисо]оге plates for direct colour 
photography, as well as all kinds of plates and papers. Mr. 
Grant has also secured the agency for the well-known roll-filins 
and film.blocks made by the Société des Celluloses Planchon. 
All enquiries and orders should be addressed to the Lumiere 
М. A. Co.. 89, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 

The London Editorial Service.—.4 photographic department has 
been inaugurated in connection with the above, with the object 
of forming a file of photographic illustrations of every conceiv- 
able subject for supplying to the editors of illustrated papers. 
The scheme is specially designed for filing amateurs’ photo- 
graphs, many of which are often extremely valuable from the 
news point of view, but are wasted owing to the photographer's 
lack of knowledge as to the best means of placing them. Full 
details will be forwarded on application to the Photographic 
Department, Editorial Service, 143, Fleet Street, E.C., enclosing 


` stamped envelope. 
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THE AFFILIATION OUTING. 


HE annual outing of the combined 
affiliated societies took place on 
Saturday, June 8th, at Hatfield House 


Park, to which access had been obtained 
by the kind permission of the Marquis of 
Salisbury. In spite of the unfavourable 


was excelient, no less than one hundred 
and thirty being present, including repre- 
sentatives from the Royal Photographic 


Society, Blackpool and Fylde, Borough 
Polytechnic, Cape Town, Ealing, Exeter, 
Grimsby, Marylebone, North Middlesex, 


Stereoscopic, Walthamstow, and many 
other societies. Bowes Park, the organis- 
ing society, was naturally strongly repre- 
sented, their rosetted button being in 
evidence everywhere. 

The tour of Hatfield House was greatly 
enjoyed, the ancient halls, paintings, 
curios, etc., being much admired. Опе 
of the most interesting items was a chart 
tracing the descent of Queen Elizabeth 
direct from Adam and Eve. 

Tea was served in the village hall at 4 
o'clock, and the catering met with general 
approval. A proportion of the party 
assembled outside the park gates for a 
group to be taken by Mr. Bridgen, secre- 
tary of the Walthamstow Photographic 
Society, after which general search for 
plaque-winning subjects was {һе order of 
the day. The majority of the members 
did not leave Hatfield until close on 9 
o'clock, after a very sociable and enjoy- 
able outing. 


“THE A. Р. лхо P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings' worth of 


materials, are offered о 
е 


the producer is a bona- amateur photographer. 


week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. | . MP 
For BEGINNERS, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize oé five shillings 
worth of material, obtainable from any regular advertiser іп THE A. P. AND P. N., is oftered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entrics is above the average. 


to its back, and properly filled in. 


Each print must have one of the coupons given on this page affixed 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in Tue A. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful] prints are returned, 
accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor rcserves the right to reproduce in Tue A. P., without fee, 


any of the prints sent in to the competitions for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Н. Е. 
Anson, 48, Kirkdale, Sydenham. (Title of print, “A Portrait.") 
Technical data: Plate, Leto Special Portrait; stop, F/4; expo- 
sure, 3 seconds; time of day, 11 a.m., April; developer, pyro- 
soda ; printing process, platinum. 

The Second Prize is awarded to Jethro Cariss, Swaine House, 
Bolton, Bradford, Yorks (Title of print, “A Devonshire 
Street.”) Technical data: Plate, Paget ХХХ; lens, Lancaster's 
Instanto; stop, F/32; exposure, 1-15th second; time of day, 
4 p-m., June; developer, pyro; printing process, bromide 
enlargement. ` 

An Extra Prize to Dr. Stefano Bricarelli, 30, Via Cernaia, 
Torino, Italy. (Title of print, “White Clouds.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Agfa Chromo; lens, Suter; stop, F/11; exposure, 
1-5th second; Xio screen; time of day, 11 a.m., August; 
developer, Glycin stand; printing process, enlarged on Tensi 
bromide, sulphide tcned. 

The Mounting Prize to J. H. Franklin, Powys House, East 
Cowes, I. of W. (Title of print, “The Lake Fountainebleau.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, Cooke ; stop, F/6.5 ; 
exposure, 1-5th second; time of day, afternoon, August; 
developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, bromoil. 


Hon. Mention. 

John T. MacLean, Newton Stewart, N.B.; A. V. Ames, 
Alton; Bernard E. Maude, Barnet; J. Periam, London, М.С. ; 
А. C. Thomson, Weston-super-Mare (2); Kransz Bela, Hungary ; 
John J. Hartley, Colne; M. В. Tozer, Nuneaton ; Chas. Е. Cogs- 
well, Grimsby ; С. A. Tomkins, Lewisham (2) ; S. L. Holdstock 
Thirkell, Lewisham, S.E.; Jas. Goodwin, Lewisham, S.E.; 
E A. and С. К. Reeve, Putney, S.W. 


Class I. 

W. S. Denver, Glasgow: В. W. Staff, Denmark Park, $.Е. (2); 
Oliver Goldsmith, Great Bookham; A. T. Yaxley, Great Har- 
wood; Tom. P. Collingwood, Rochdale; R. G. Wilkes, 
Birmingham ; Hy. Warner, West Kensington Park, W. (2); H. 
Smith, Small Heath ; Miss M. Oliver, Sidcup; John В. Charlton, 
Egremont ; Mrs. Florence Wild, Bristol; Н. J. Blane, Catford, 
S.E.; J. Pilkington, Sale; Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech; Chas. M. 
Ansell, Grays ; Mrs. J. Rudeni, Blackburn ; H. S. Scott, Clapham 
Соттоп; C. Н. Stableford, Birmingham; Mrs. Stewart, East- 


bourne; Miss Florence Barron, Stafford; R. McD. Stewart, 


Tunbridge Wells; J. H. Taylor, Cambridge. 
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Class II. 

J. F. Cuzens, Tottenham, N.; A. E. Tipler, Cambridge ; J. 
Currie, Derby; J. McCreedy, Waringstown (2); Miss Hilda 
Wood, Wilinslow ; Miss Hall, Marlow ; Miss M. Oliver, Sidcup; 
Thos. S. Matthews, Plymouth ; W. Priest, Seven Kings ; C. H. 
Damerell, Harrogate; Chas. Horrocks, Shrewsbury; Miss 
Henderson, Edgware; Lionel С. Walters, York; I.ewis Grant, 
Salisbury ; D. Samuelson, Richmond; Ralph Kinder, Stoke-on- 
Trent ; Geo. M. Lancaster, Witney, Oxon. 


Class III. 
All entries not, marked for Classes I. and II. are placed in 
Class III. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners' Prize is awarded to II. B. Redmond, 126, Stow 
Hill, Newport, Mon. (Title of print, *Spring in the Woods.") 
Technical data: Plate, Criterion Iso. ; X6 screen; lens, Dagor ; 
stop, F/8; exposure, 2 minutes; time of day, 7 p.m., May; 
developer, rytol; printing process, enlarged on Criterion C.C. 
bromide, sulphide toned. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to E. J. Cordon, 89, Sherburn 
Terrace, Consett, Co Durham. (Title of print, “Laddie.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet Ortho. ; lens, Beck Symmetrical ; 
stop, F/8; exposure, 1-30th second ; time of day, 4 p.m., June; 
developer, rytol; printing process, enlarged on Wellington 
Carbon Bromide, toned. 

А second Extra Prize to J. Grace, 249, Fulham Road, Chelsea, 
S.W. (Title of print, “Eve.”) Technical data: Plate, 2oth 
Century; lens, Ross Homocentric ; stop, F/6.3; exposure, 1-20th 
second ; time of day, 2 p.m., June; developer, m.q.; printing 
process, Paget Self-toning. 

Beginners' Class. 

W. Hall, Birmingham ; Robt. Hinchliffe, Whitley Bay ; A. M. 
Houston, Glasgow; Val. E. Beynon, Dudley; A. Appleby, 
Liverpool; Mrs. M. W. Wright, Liverpool; J. Stephens, 
Lausanne; J. Wilson, Queenstown; Leonard Davis, Ilford; 
Gerard Jensen, Longfield; Gerald Foakes, Wimbledon, S.W.; 
Thos. Morgan, Bridgend; Edward Palm, Ilford; John B. 
Dowler, Liverpool; Chas. Gothard, Leicester; S. W. Byrne, 
London, W.; F. Wildman, Leicester; Edwin Appleby, Erding- 
ton; F. R. Cocks, Lewisham; G. Rountree, Manchester; H. 
White, Southampton ; Mrs. Gilbert Belcher, Bedford ; Thos. S. 
Matthews, Plymouth ; Miss V. M. Emms, Kingston ; S. Readett. 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE 
GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our corre- 
general 
readers will be dealt with weekly on this 
In order to relieve the pressure on 
our space, answers to other questions will 
be replied to by post, but each query must 
be accompanied by one of the Coupons 


interest to our 


printed on the advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely 


given, and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
and address must be sent in every case (not for publication). 


Full name 
All queries and prints for criticism 


must be addressed to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PNOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 62, 


Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. 


be written on one side of the paper only. 


Queries should 
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Photomicrography; Enlarging, etc. 
(1) I should like to start photomicrography. 
I have all the photographic requisites. (2) I 
want to enlarge a negative which is too harsh. 
I read something about using chromic acid 
or potass. bichromate. Can you assist me? 
W. S. (Wakefield). 
(1) The best advice we can give is to 
recommend your investing a shilling in 
Martin Duncan’s excellent little book, 
“First Steps in Photo-Micrography ” (post 
free from our publishers, 1s. 2d.) (2) 
Expose the bromide paper very fully, say 
double normal exposure. In 1o oz. water 
dissolve 5 gr. potass. bichromate. Immerse 
the exposed paper in this bath for from 
two to three minutes, wash it for half a 
minute, and then apply a normal de- 
veloper in the usual way. 
Copying. 
I am thinking of altering the background 
of a photograph by enlarging on smooth 
bromide, touching up with a pencil, and re- 
photographing. Wil this be satisfactory? 
Need I use a slow plate, or will an ordinary 
one do? etc. G. S. M. (Brighton). 
The plan you suggest is quite feasible 
and frequently used. Whether the result 
will be “satisfactory” depends on your 


touching up and other skill, and your 


standard of what is satisfactory. Ordinary 
plates will answer quite well with full 
development. The names about which 
you enquire are not in order of merit. 
Portraiture. 
My faces are generally too dark. Why? What 
does eq. focus 7.25 mean? Should I use fast 
plates, as I am a beginner? 
O. W. O. (Hereford). 
Dark faces may be due to under-expo- 
sure, or too much shade on the face. The 
face on the print you send is not too dark, 
and the print is quite good for a beginner. 
It is best for beginners to use plates of 
moderate speed, i.e. about 150 H. and D. 
{Hurter and Driffield), i.e. 220 Watkins, 
or 95 Wynne. Eq. f. means “equivalent 
focal length,” i.e., when a very distant 
object is in sharp focus the ground glass 
or focussing screen is 74% inches from the 
centre of the lens. 


Exposure, Density, etc. 

I have seen it stated that over-exposure gives 

too little density, also over-exposure gives 

over-density. Would you kindly explain? 

К. В. 1. (Edinburgh). 

Decided under-exposure and normal 
development gives a thin image. (Соп. 
tinued development does not increase 
contrasts very much. Slight under-expo- 
sure, i.e. minimum exposure, and pro- 
longed development generally gives strong 
contrasts. Over-exposure and normal de- 
velopment gives reduced contrasts. With 
prolonged development we get a little 
more density and slightly more contrast. 


Normal exposure and prolonged develop- 
ment gives accentuated contrasts. The 
above assumes a subject of moderate light 
and shade contrast. We have three fac- 
tors at work: (1) light and shade control 
of subject, (2) exposure, (3) development. 
It is not practical to consider one apart 
from the others. As to your marked bro- 
mide prints, we cannot even make a useful 
guess without knowing details of your 
procedure and seeing a print. 


Acid Fixing Bath. 
Would you please give formula for acid fixing 
bath, with (a) potash-metabisulphite, and (b) 
sulphuric acid? Does prolonged fixing reduce 
the negative? J. C. S. (Dunbar). 
(а) Water 20 oz., hypo 4 oz., potass.- 
metabisulphite 4 oz. (Ы) (i.) Water 10 oz., 
hypo 4 02.; (ii.) water 10 02., soda 
sulphite 1 oz., sulphuric acid 20 mins.; 
add ii. to i. Prolonged immersion in the 
fixing bath will not reduce the negative 
as long as the negative is well covered 
with the fixing solution, but if the plate 
is taken out of the fixing bath and exposed 
to the air in its wet state for some time, 
reduction will take place. 


Combined Bath. 


I use hypo 1} oz. citric acid 20 gr., etc. 
This reduces the print a good deal, which 
makes it difficult to allow for in printing, etc. 
In making up my gold solution a few drops of 
the above bath were accidentally mixed with 
it. There is a dark settlement in the bottle 
now. F. A. C. (Maidstone). 


Your formula seems to contain too much 
citric acid, which perhaps accounts for 
some of the printing loss. Try either of 
the following: (1) Water то oz., hypo 
I OZ., alum 20 gr., citric acid 2 gr., lead 


acetate 7 gr., gold chloride т gr.; or. 
water 16 oz., hypo 2 oz, ammonium 
sulphocyanide 2 drm., gold chloride 


s gr. (2) We are afraid that if the gold 
has been precipitated, as seems to be the 
case from your description, this will 
no longer be useful for toning. You 
might try the effect of adding 5 or ro 
drops of strong pure hydrochloric acid, 
to see if vou can get it back again into 
solution. 


Developers. 
I should be glad if vou could favour me with 
(1) two-solution metol-quinol formula for fast 
work; (2) two-solution pyro-soda for fast 
work; (3) fixing solution in bulk. The great 
point I wish to urge is that the solutions will 
not deteriorate for, say, three months. 


H. A. (Old Clareton). 


It is much easier to 


ask such ques- 
tions than to answer them. We doubt 
the existence of any solutions such as 


you need that will not deteriorate in three 
months. It may be 205570/е to use such 
solutions three months, but it certainly 
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will not be advisable. The following are 
reliable formule, but we say nothing 
about not deteriorating in three months. 
You had better try the experiment for 
yourself. (A) Water то oz., metol 20 gr., 
quinol 25 gr., soda sulphite 2 drm., 
potass. bromide 5 gr. (B) Water ro oz., 
soda carbonate 4 oz. Use equal parts of 
A and B. (С) Pyro-soda: soda sulphite 
1j 02., potass. metabisulphite тоо gr., 
water 20 oz., pyro 6o gr. (D) Water 18 
OZ., soda carbonate 2 oz. Use equal parts 
of C and D. (E) You can dissolve a 
pound (16 oz.) hypo in 25 to 30 oz. of 
hot water, and dilute this stock solution 
with an equal quantity of water for use 
as a fixing bath. 


Panoramic View. 
I wish to take an extensive view, but find that 
if I stop down to F/32 and give full exposure 
I lose my clouds; but if I use a large stop, I 
get no distance, etc. S. B. (Haslemere). 
In a case like this, the best plan is to 
use a stop small enough to give full range 
of definition from foreground to distance, 
say, F/22 of F/32, an ortho. plate, and 
darkish colour filter (say a six or eight 
times screen), and very dilute developer. 


Photography at Night. 
I should be obliged if you could give me an 
idea how to photograph on copper plate, as I 
am only at liberty at night, etc. 
W. D. (Kenton). 
You do not give us sufficient cluc to 
your needs. Do you wish to transfer a 
print to copper as a final result by the 
carbon process, for instance, or is it for 
some further process? How to do a thing 
often greatly depends on the use to which 
the thing (so done) is to be put. 


Tank Developer. 

Would you kindly quote formula for tank de- 

velopment for all-round film work? Can the 

same lot be used more than once? etc. 

A. F. (Brighton). 

Tank development is not economical 
for the development of a few negatives 
at a time, as one has to fill up the tank 
just the same for one or a dozen ex- 
posures, or whatever the tank holds. One 
of the simplest formule is: water 30 oz. 
(about), potass. carbonate 60 gr., rodinal 
go mins. Give this a trial, and let us hear 
how you find it suits your needs. It is 
not advisable to use the same developer 
more than once. 


Copying Photograph by Hectograph Jelly. 
How can I copy photographs by hectograph- 
ing jelly for a magazine? etc. 

E. Т. В. (Crouch Hill). 
We know of no simple and practical 
process for this end. If you are equal 
to the making of a half-tone block with 

a rather large grain you might try this. 

There is a simplified form of collotype 

called Sinop which might meet your 

wants. For particulars as to materials 
apply to Messrs. Penrose, 109, Farring- 

don Road, E.C. 


Outdoor Portraiture. 


I should be greatly obliged if you could in- 
form me why it is that all my portraits come 
out with such dark eyes (example enclosed). 
Would backed plates make апу difference? I 
used stop 16 and gave 1 sec. on a bright day 


W. W. (Stepney) 

The cause is the shadow cast by the 
evebrow cutting off top light. The 
stronger the light the more this effect 
will show. Try again in diffused light. 
Or if the day be bright, get some one 
to hold a white umbrella or sheet over 
the head of the sitter but out of view 
Backing the plates would make no dif. 
ference. 
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Sacrilege. 


In the matter of tourist photography, our readers know how 
careful we have always been to discourage anything in the 
nature of sacrilege. Others, however, are not so nicely scrupu- 
lous. In a contemporary we have come across a suggestion for 
a photographic tour among some Derbyshire villages, and in 
the course of a description of a church we read as follows :— 
“Inside the church—-unfortunately in a very dark corner, so that 
a long exposure is a necessity—will be found a most interesting 
font. . As refreshments are hard to find, one can lunch here 
before taking the road for . . . ." No wonder that photography 
comes into disrepute, that vergers view us with an unfriendly 
look, and vicars say they will see us further, or words to that 
effect. It may be true that refreshments are hard to find, but 
is that any excuse for making one's lunch out of a slice of a 
most interesting font, possibly of Norman origin? The fact 
that it is in a dark corner only aggravates the offence. Besides, 
we have tried font, and have found it not at all palatable, and 
decidedly bad for the teeth. 


Cakes and Ale. 

Usually those photographers who have been before, and who 
tell us where we can go in order to find choice and previously 
untouched bits for the camera, are very careful to mention the 
refreshments. Doubtless, they treasure up their own unpleasant 
experiences in this particular. Their sense for subjects is not 
keener than their sense for cakes and ale. Their fondness for 
the lychgate is equalled by their grateful memory of the Griffin. 
“If we retrace steps to the Crown and Anchor , they say, 
with a frequency which bespeaks a hungry and thirsty soul, and 
a passing love for the old archway and cobbled yard of that 
good hostelry. Once, in simpler and severer days, I remember 
writing an account of the photographic glories of the New 
Forest, and drawing attention at the end to the splendour 
of a sp2cial muffin obtainatle at a Lyndhurst confectioner’s, 
with which the photographer might refresh the inner man. 
When the article appeared in print the word “muffin” had been 
altered to “beefsteak.” Probably that editor knew some photo- 
graphers. 


Shameless Appetite. 

On the occasion of a luncheon at a Federation outing, when 
good digestion waited upon appetite, I happened to sit next 
а big Yorkshircinan, whose storage capacity was enormous. His 
piate was filled and refilled. The waiter’s face—one of the most 
responsive and sensitive things in creation—reflected an ever- 
increasing wistfulness, and there were sounds indicative of 
panic in the culinary department. It was by a miracle that the 
resources of Smithfield stood the strain, to say nothing of those 
of Covent Garden. Afterwards I did an afternoon’s photo- 

raphy with him. That afternoon saw the birth of one of his 
pictorial—or, rather, decorative—masterpieces. It was a tender, 
lingering landscape, with a suggestion. of mysticism and 
spirituality. An enlargement appeared in the autumn exhibi- 
tions, when a leading critic said that the work was almost 
feminine in its sentiment and appeal. It was the work of a 
man who was evidently a seer. Yet I feel convinced that had 
he been a dyspeptic, and dined on a banana, we should have 
had a titanic picture, which the critics would have described as 
strong,” “bold,” “rugged,” or perhaps even 
“jaunty.” 


A Great Convenience. 


“ 


‘inassive,” 


“ 


Many people must have desired to use a light filter that 
would not increase the exposure. The way not only to do this, 
but actually to make the light filter a means of lesser.ag the 
exposure, has been made plain at last by a photographic scribe 
in a paper that shall be nameless. It is very simple He 
supposes the conditions to be such that the landscape would 
have ordinarily an exposure of one-tenth of a second. If, now, 
a screen is used in front of the lens some multiplication will 
be necessary. If it is a four-times screen we must multiply 
by four, the result being one-fortieth of a second; if it is a 
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six-tiines screen, the exposure must be one 
sixticth of a second; if an eight.times screen, 
one-eightieth of a second, and so оп. Ob- 


viously, by this simple method, the darker you have your 
filter the nearer will vour exposure approach to vanishing point. 
The logical conclusion is that with a filter so dark as to allow 
no light whatever to pass, the exposure will be exactly nothing 
at all. And this conclusion, which is thus proved to be well 
based :heoreticaily, will be found well borne out in practice. 


The Forerunner. 

The inhabitants of one of tne Hebrides are said to get their 
living by taking in each other's washing. Tourist photo- 
graphers get theirs by telling one another where to go. There 
are few pathways in England now, and few picturesque villages, 
and few castles and crannies, that are not marked out and 
ticketed by the tourist photographer for the benefit of his 
fellows. Around one provincial town there are so many quiet 
walks crammed with interesting material, that the photographic 
writer in the local press has been able to describe every week 
for the last hundred years a different and wonderful route 
leading out of the town. Guess where it is? 


The Caravanner. 
The present vear is witnessing a larger number than ever of 
amateur caravanners on the road. 


Tell me no more of motor tours, nor how 

You woke the valleys with your carburetter ; 
We answer to the Red God's challenge now, 

With manners that are manifestly better. 
One placid day we take the caravan, 

And on the open road we lumber, loiter, 
We sleep in bunks, fry bacon in a pan, 

Clean knives, and reconnoitre. 


And, think of it, ye men of many a spill, 
Ye petrol maniacs, racing round the dial, 
How badly frames your steed against the hill, 
How to the stream it flings a rude denial. 
The purple moors, the spaces of the fen, 
The bracken and the heather contradict your 
Unquiet ways, and, hurtling up the glen, 
You never make а picture. 


But we—our caravan was grown, not made; 
As native as the burrow to the rabbit, 
It fits into the gloaming of the glade, 
Is part of that wide world it doth inhabit. 
What's more, we take our dark.room on our back, 
Our outfit need not be of stinted measure, 
And then we wander, or we bivouac, 
All at our own sweet pleasure. 
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How Photography can be Made to Рау. 


AN ARTICLE THAT MEANS PROFIT TO EVERY 
EFFICIENT AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


By 


playing by far the biggest part in the production 

of those pictures. Slowly, but surely, the picture 
paper is winning. The sales of papers like the Daily 
Sketch and the Daily Mirror have grown to huge propor- 
tions. Staid, old-established journals like the Daily 
Telegraph now publish photographs where—a few years 
back—nothing but reading matter appeared. In Fleet 
Street.there is talk of a new all-picture Sunday paper 
being launched. Тһе big weeklies, like the Sphere, 
the Graphic, the Sketch, Country Life, the Tatler, Bystander, 
and others are crammed full of photographic pictures. 
The Illustrated London News gave away a facsimile of its first 
issue the other day. That issue consisted almost entirely 
of type matter, peppered ever so sparingly with little 
wood-block pictures. The current issue of the J/lustrated 
London News contains a few bare inches of type matter, and 
all the rest is made up of pictures—mostly photographs. 


Only last week one of the | 
most celebrated of music hall , 
managers said that the present- 
day music hall was being killed 
by the cinematograph pictures. 
Picture palaces are cropping 
up in every street, and are 
filled to overflowing. 


In this age of rush and hurry 
people haven't the time to read 
articles. They want their news 
and tit-bits of information in 
picture form, and every journal 
is striving to give the public 
what it wants. 

But the supply falls a long 
way Short of the demand. 
True, there are plenty of photographs to be had, but 
not nearly enough of the right kind. If you could see 
an Art Éditor at work you would soon know why so 
many pictures are unsuitable. One after another they 
come, dull, uninteresting, hackneyed, until the Editorial 
eye lights upon a print that has obvious news interest. 
Instantly it is seized upon and rushed off to the block 
makers, and the lucky producer sees his picture in 
print, and, moreover, gets well paid for it. 

Lucky, did I say? Well, if it is luck to know how to 
supply what is wanted I suppose it #5 luck. But any 
man, or any woman, with a camera can make money 
provided they will only take the troubie to get the right 
sort of prints. There is only one way open to acquire 
this knowledge, and that is by training and working 
under the direction of men who know, by their daily work, 
what subjects are wanted and why they possess value. 


"Ги is the age of pictures, and photography is 


The Student has earned 21/- by this print, and 
will earn more. 


THOMAS GILLOTT RUTHERFORD. КУ 


The amateur photographer can only obtain this know- 
ledge through the Press Photography Course of the Prac- 
tical Correspondence College, 15, Thanet House, Strand, 
W.C. This course has been prepared by a man who really 
understands the work, and has made a notable success 
with his pictures. It is conducted by experts in photo- 
graphic work who are in touch with the illustrated press 
and know intimately the ever-changing requirements. 
Students receive long personal letters on their work, 
criticisms of their prints, and assistance that cannot be 
obtained through any other channel. They are shown how 
to make their pictures profitable, what kind of subjects 
to take, how to take them, and why they should be taken. 


The lessons are chock full of hints, instruction, and 
reasons why things should be done. Information of this 
sort cannot be published in book form for obvious reasons, 
and even if it were theaverage amateur could not apply 
it unless he was constantly in touch with the instructor. 


This course has brought profit 
and well-being to many photo- 
graphers who were continually 
putting money into their hobby 
and taking nothing, or next to 
nothing, out of it. 


The P.C.C. instruction is no 
Aladdin’s lampthat will turn care- 
less, sloppy work into gold, but it 
does show the man who knows how 
to take good, clean photographs 
the way he can get those pictures 
published and paid for. 


The P.C.C. has been estab- 
lished so long, and has been 
so successful with its students, 
that it does not care to enrol 
anyone who has no chance of making money by the course. 
It asks, therefore, that prospective students should send 
half a dozen of their average photographs to the College, 
so that an estimate can be formed of the capabilities of 
the would-be student. 


These prints are criticised and returned directly, and 
an illustrated book, telling all about the course, is for- 
warded at the same time. The fees are low, but it must 
be distinctly understood that the college will not enrol 
any student unless the Directors consider that his work 
is up to the standard required. Nor do they want anyone 
to enrol who does not desire to make money by selling 
prints to the Press. The motto of the College is * Profit 
for the Pupil," and the aim of the P.C.C. is to put every 
student on a money-earning basis, so that he may recom- 
mend the College to his friends. Why not send some of 
your prints in and get that free criticism ? 


2 (Susplemen:) THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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If you want to get the Finest Possible Results from 
your negatives—prints that are permanent— 


Use PLATINOTYPE paper. 


THE SIMPLEST PROCESS. 


TRIAL OUTFIT, :i-plate or cabinet, 1/- post free (inland), 
‚о 4-р 
Or— 
Send your negatives to us, and we will undertake 
your printing for you at lowest possible rates. 


THE PLATINOTYPE СО., 22, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, М.С. 


W. WATSON & SONS, Ltd., 


Offer a large selection of high-class 
CAMERAS and LENSES 
Second-hand, but in guaranteed good 
condition, at low prices for Cash, or 
in Exchange for other Apparatus by 


Their Stock includes 


CAMERAS FOLDING CAMERAS, 


HHHH leading makers. бн нннн{Н HHH 
REFLEX CAMERAS, LEN S E S 
TOURIST and STUDIO OUTFITS, о: 
LENSES, 
for Portraiture, Landscape, Archi- 
tecture, and Process Work; and 
embraces a range of sizes from Vest 
Pocket up to 15 x 12 inches. 


ер ЗНН ПЕНЕН 


Complete List sent post free on application. 


W. WATSON & SONS, Ltd, 515, High Holborn, London. 


PLEASE MENTION THIG JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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122nd 
Lesson. 


ULY and August may be re- 
garded as the holiday and sea- 
side months, and one’s mind 


naturally turns to the great . 


variety of subjects which pre- 

sent themselves at such times. 
Perhaps no other part of the year is so 
productive of the purely souvenir type 
of үе тарт. Thousands of holiday- 
makers use cameras then who never 
expose a plate during the remainder of 
the year. And it is in seaside photo- 
graphy particularly that the small and 
the inexpensive and the practically 
automatic type of instrument comes 
into itsown. The conditions for photo- 
graphic work are very favourable. The 
light is usually good—at all events, on 
those bright, sunny days when the chil- 
dren are playing on the sands, and one 
is tempted to photograph them or any- 
thing else. The subjects are generally 
of an “open” character, and the low 
horizon over the sea and wet sand “lets 
in the light,” so to speak, in such a way 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AT THE 


as to reduce exposure to the minimum. 
Further, the light reflected from these 
surfaces tends to make very rapid ех- 
posures possible. 

By “very rapid exposures ” we mean 
any one of three things—either a plate 
of high speed, a lens of large aperture, 
and an exposure which is extremely 
brief ; or a high-speed plate, a mode- 
rate aperture, and a moderate expo- 
sure; or a medium speed of plate, a 
medium aperture, and a moderate ex- 
posure. We may put this in tabular 
form, as follows, taking an average sea- 
shore subject, such as children playing 
on the sand or a group of fishermen and 
boats at a distance of forty or fifty feet 
from the camera: 


Ultra-rapid plate. F/5.6 aperture. 
1-200th sec. 

Ultra-rapid plate. F/11 aperture. 
1-5oth sec. 

Rapid plate or film. F/11 aperture. 
1-20th sec. 


From this it will be seen that the 
expression, “very rapid expo- 
sure," 15 a relative one, 1-20th 
second being a very rapid ex- 
posure when the speed of plate 
or film and the F/11 aperture are 
taken into consideration. 

Many of the small (1.е., up to 
quarter-plate size) inexpensive 
cameras, including spool-film 
cameras, have a lens aperture of 
F/i1 and one shutter speed 
only, which is about 1-2oth sec., 
and such instruments may be 
used on such subjects as we have 
indicated, without requiring any 
focussing, and practically with- 
out any consideration being 
given to stop or exposure. 
Clean, crisp negatives will be 
obtained, probably ten times 
out of twelve, provided photo- 
graphy is confined to the middle 
of the day, or, at all events, if 
exposures are not made later 
than four o'clock in the after- 
noon, and assuming bright 
sunshine. Readers who соп- 
template the purchase of such a 
camera, which may be termed 
automatic, in that it is only 
necessary to point it at the 


SEASIDE. 


subject and release the trigger, may 
be reasonably sure of obtaining a good 
percentage of results, so long as they 
remember the limitations which we have 
indicated. 

The worker with a camera of more 


extended 
advised to bring his instrument down 
to the level of the *fixed focus" type 


possibilities will be well 


for a good deal of his work. Little is 
to be gained, for instance, by using so 
large an aperture as F/5.6 with so rapid 
an exposure as 1-200th of 1-100th of a 
second, according to the speed of plate 
employed. At F/5.6, with a quarter- 
plate camera, the setting of the focus- 
sing scale and estimation of the distance 
of the subject must be done with con- 
siderable exactness. If F/11 is used, 
there is a little more scope, and it is pos- 
sible at such an aperture to set the 
focussing scale at 25 ft., and to have 
everything in the picture sufficiently 
sharp, provided there is nothing nearer 
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A Ho.ipay SNAP. 


to the camera than 12 ft. This is simply 
the principle of the fixed-focus instru- 
ment. The exposure would then need 
to be about 1-20th sec. Such an instru- 
ment used in such a way would give all 
the advantages of ever-readiness which 
are possessed 

by the simpler 

type oi 

camera, but 

other advan- 

tages would © 

be in reserve. 
Such reserve 
advantages 
would be both 
slower and 
quicker shut- 


ter speeds, 
the F/8 or 
F/5.6 aper- 
tures if the 
light hap- 
pened to be 


poorer in 
quality, and a 
focussing ad- 
justment en- 
abling small figures to be  photo- 
graphed even if within five or six 
feet of the camera. 

There are some risks in seaside work 
which must be guarded against, and 
which do not occur so frequermtly, if at 
all, when working inland. These may 
be summed up in three words—sun, 
salt, and sand. 

The intensity of the sunshine, which 
enables successful exposures to be made 
under the conditions of aperture and 
shutter speed just referred to, carries 
with it the risk of fogging the sensitive 
plate or film. Before taking any 
camera, no matter what its price or the 
reputation of its maker, for holiday 
work, it should be tested by exposing in 
it a spool of films or a dozen plates, 
carrying the camera about the whole 
day in sunshine. If there is any pin- 
hole, faulty joints, or imperfect velvet- 
ing, such a test 1s pretty sure to disclose 
it, and the makers may reasonably be 
asked to remedy the defect. A camera 
which is not light-tight is not in a sale- 
able condition. But even if the instru- 
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ment successfully 
emerges from such a 
drastic test, по care- 
ful worker will ordi- 
narily submit it to 
such conditions in 
actual work. It 
should be quite un- 
necessary to have to 
take elaborate pre- 
cautions to shade the 
camera from the sun 
while it is being 
used, but it is un- 
wise to leave it lying 
in the sunshine for 
long periods of time. 
A light waterproof 
case 15 desirable, 
and, failing this, or 
a sufficiently capa- 
cious pocket, the 
camera should be 
protected by throwing over it some light 
wrap, or even the morning paper. 


Salt water in the form of spray, when . 


working on the rocks or near a sea- 
wall, or of splashes when boating, is 
destructive to the apparatus. Once salt 


MORNING. 


water has got on to or into the camera 
to any extent, it seems almost impos- 
sible to eradicate it, and corrosion of 
the metal parts and fittings proceeds 
rapidly. Again, a little care will pre- 
vent trouble; and if the camera should 
get wet, the water 
should be mopped off 
as quickly as may be 
with a pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 

Sand will make 
its presence felt in 
two or three ways. 
lf it gets into the 
shutter, it will 
quickly interfere 
with the mechanism 
and affect the 
speeds. Granted 
that the average 
shutter is unreliable 
in the speeds it is 
credited with, it will 
be more so still if 
particles of sand are 
floating about in its 
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interior. Sand in the inside of the 
camera will be very likely to settle on 
the plate or film surface, producing a 
plentiful crop of pinholes. With spool- 
flm cameras or with the Premo film- 
pack sand is almost certain to cause 
scratches on -the film surface, such 
marks being difficult if not impossible 
of removal in either negative or print. 
Further, if any sand gets on to the 
polished surface of the lens it must be 
removed with the greatest care. The 
safest way is to hold the camera with 
the lens pointing downwards, and to 
dust off the sand. with the lightest pos- 
sible flicking movement, avoiding any 
polishing or rubbing. 

We have said nothing as to the sub- 
jects to be found at the seaside, because 
they are at hand for everyone to see, 
and each worker will choose those sub- 
jects which interest him. The illustra- 
tions show the common occupations of 
the seashore, and, in addition to such 
subjects, much may be done with chil- 
dren and others in single figure studies 
or groups. 

It must not be thought that because 
we have suggested apparatus which may 
be brought into action quickly and effec- 
tively, we do not regard selection of 
subject, and of subject at the right 
moment, as an important matter. It 
happens here, as elsewhere, that the 
subject may be arranged satisfactorily 
or unsatisfactorily, and by this we mean 
actually arranged, or, better still, ex- 
posed upon when it has satisfactorily 
arranged itself. | 

Two of the illustrations furnish a 
case in point. In prints Nos. 1 
and 2 we have the same subject; 
but in No. 1 the smaller figure is turned 
away from the other, and the figures 
and the mast are all leaning in the same 
direction. In print No. 2 the balance 
is better, the difference being that the 
exposures were made when the boy in 
the boat had turned first one way and 
then the other in his work of coiling up 
the line as he baited it. No posing was 
done, and both figures had grown accus- 
tomed to the р otographer, who was 
loitering idly about; but fig. 2 was ex- 
posed at the moment when the grouping 
was more satisfactory. 
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HE two little pictures on this page 
are timely examples of what may 
advisedly be studied by those workers who 
want to produce something more than 
the casual snapshot having only a passing 
interest—a mere record of a pleasing inci- 


dent. To put the same thing in different 
words, one may say there are two ways 
of going to work with subjects of this 
kind. We may be content with an 
impromptu snapshot record of *tea on 
the lawn," as in fig. A, for instance— 
taking the picture on the spur of the 
moment, without troubling to consider 
grouping, lighting, background, etc.—or 
we may deal with the same subject after 
due consideration and preparation, aiming 
to make, not merely an amusing record 
of a pleasant party, but also striving to 
impart some pictorial quality, so that it 
will have an attractive interest for those 
who do not so much as know by sight a 
single member of the party. Thus the 
impromptu snapshot is likely to have what 
we may term a fersona] interest, but a 
pictorial presentment has a general in- 
terest. 

Now let us consider these two little pic- 
tures from these points of view, commenc- 
ing with example А, as this will show what 
one may call a personal interest picture, 
i.e., one in which those who happen to 
know any members of the group аге at 
once interested, and ready with such 
criticisms as “That’s just like Mr. X.," 
etc. But for you and me, gentle reader, 
who have not that honour, what we are 
inclined to consider is, does it appeal to 
us as an attractive arrangement of light 
aud shade, of grouping? In the first place, 
we find that the number of people make 
rather a muddle, and if we try to count 


A.—TnEg TEA Parry. 


By L. F. Bull. 
From the Weekly Competition (Beginners). 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ 
Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 
will be dealt with here. 
and arrange them, we find it no easy have a much simpler, less cut up arrange- 
matter. In other words, the picture is ment of light and shade, and this, too, 
rather “crowded” with subject matter adds towards an eye-restful result. 


arranged in a rather complicated way. 
Had there been half the number of people 
in the group, it would probably have given 
us a more lasting impression. Then, 
again, the lights and shades are cut up 
into a number of patches, 

which are somewhat scat. ш 

tered about. Thus the 
white legs of the man on 
our right show up strongly 
against their dark back- 
ground. Again, these light | 
and shade patches are con- 
fused with each other, e.g. 
the dress of the lady 
standing, the boy's hat, the 
table-cloth and crockery 
form a complicated mass. 
The point of view was not 
chosen quite wisely. It 
gives us a rather too sym- 
metrical—full-face—kind of 

a view of the group and 
tent. Had the camera been 
moved a little to one side 

or the other, this would 
have been avoided.  Pro- 
bablv a move to the right 
would have been best, as 

it would have helped to- 
wards getting rid of some, if not all, of 
the spotty bit of tree background to our 
right. 

A little judicious trimming along the 
top edge would help by getting rid of the 
greater part of the tent top, which at 
present is an undesirable liny patch of 
strong light. 

Taken as a whole, the picture is a trifle 
too harshly contrasted, so that it tends to 
suggest strong electric light rather than 
luminous sunshine. One may suspect that 
this negative has been somewhat under- 
exposed and over-de- 
veloped. 

There is one very good 
point about it which goes a 
long way towards counter- 
balancing its shortcomings, 
viz., that not one of the 
party appears to be con- 
scious of being photo. 
graphed. This gives the 
scene a realistic atmc- 
sphere, which at once in- 
vites sympathetic attention. 

Turning now to the 
second example, viz., B, 
we experience a more 
restful impression, in hav- 
ing only three fieures to 
consider against the nine 
—or it max be ten—figures 
in the first example. The 
next point is that in B we 


B.—SHRIMPS. 


Once again, the incident suggested, i.e., 
examining the treasures of the shrimping 
net, is strong enough to override any 
tendency towards personal interest in the 
figures. Here again neither of the figures 


By Will Mullin. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


seems conscious of the proximity of a 
camera ; each is lifelike in the suggestion 
of movement and natural easy action. 

So far so good. But—and there is always 
a “but” in everv picture—there are one 
or two points which might have been 
improved, or, shall we say? would have 
been improved, had a good painter been 
dealing with this subject. The sea back- 
ground is unpleasantly streaky, the long 
lines of light and shade need breaking 
up. The two figures on our right are just 
a little too confused with each other. The 
sandy foreshore needs a little more sug- 
gestion of gradation of light and shade. 
The breaking waves are a trifle too chalky. 


EW readers should note that 
back numbers containing pre- 
vious Beginners Lessons are obtain. 
able from the Publishers, 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 


AVE you any query or point of 

difficulty in your photography ? 

If so, write to the Editor of "The 

A. P. & P. N." 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
He will help you. 
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THE SEASIDE BOY. By D. J. HORSBURGH. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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= TOPICS OF THE WEEK | 
| EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The 1912 Competition for Colonial readers of THE 
A. P. has again produced a large number of entries 
from all parts of the 
world, and an exhibition 
of the winning pictures, 
together with a selec- 
tion from the remaining prints submitted, will be opened 
at “The A. P.’’ Little Gallery on Monday next, July 
15th. We hope all readers who are able will take the 
opportunity of seeing what their fellow-photographers 
in the various British Colonies are doing in the direction 
of pictorial work. The full list of awards, together with 
reproductions of some of the winning pictures, will be 
given in next week's issue. 

$ e Q 


Though doubtless a large number of our readers will 
be holiday-making during the next few weeks, we hope 
this fact will not cause them to 
overlook the preparation of pic- 
tures for submission to the 
| London Salon of Photography, 
which will be held at the Galleries of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, 
5. W., from September 7th to October roth. The re- 
ceiving day for British work is August 27th, and for the 
Colonies and abroad, August 2151. A large entry of 
the best pictorial work from all parts of the world is 
anticipated, and there is every indication of a most 
interesting and successful exhibition. Prospectus and 
entry forms are obtainable from the hon. secretary, Mr. 
Bertram Park, at 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. | 

Ф ® c 

In the course of some discussion at the close of a 

recent lecture by Mr. Martin Duncan at the Royal Photo- 

graphic Society, one pertinent question 
AN AID TO was put to him by Mr. J. C. Warburg—a 
RESEARCH? Question which must have occurred to 

many others when they have seen a 
number of interesting pictures from garden, and field, 
and seashore, and have been told what an aid the camera 
may be in natural history. Yes, it is said, the photo- 
graphs are beautiful, and tremendously interesting to 
the outsider, but are they worth anything to the 
naturalist and biologist? For has he not scen the thing 
in Nature, or perhaps under the microscope, and there- 
fore he does not need the photographic record except for 
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the purpose of demonstrating it to others? Mr. Martin 
Duncan answered, doubtless, for specialists of all kinds 
when he said that the camera was valuable, not so much 
on account of the popular subjects which form the staple 
of a natural history lecture, as for its rendering of the 
structure and function of objects which would have 
small interest from the popular point of view. The man 
who had a preconceived theory could not be trusted to 
draw with a camera lucida exactly what he saw under 
the microscope, and hence the great value of photo- 
graphy to the biologist was to correct his personal bias. 
o $ @ 

Two cameras, If not three, according to Mr. Martin 
Duncan, are advisable if one wishes to go in whole- 
heartedly for biological study. One 
should be the equivalent of a sketch- 
book, and such an Instrument may 
be one of a good pocket variety. 
For general work the type of camera chosen will depend 
upon the department of natural history to be attempted. 
In the case of plants or trees а good stand camera 15 
preferable; but in the case of Insect, animal, or marine 
life a reflex is essential, owing chiefly to the great power 
it puts into the worker’s hands by allowing him to focus 
up to the moment of exposure. Still, it must be remem- 
bered that an ordinary stand camera has been the means 
by which some of the best results of Mr. Richard Kear- 
ton have been secured, as well as notable exhibition 
work in the natural history sections. If possible, a 
third instrument, in the shape of a large camera, which 
saves a great deal of trouble in making enlargements, 
is desirable for the biologist, especially if he has in any 
sense professional ambitions. 

e e se 


Those who know little about our national treasurc- 
houses think of such a place as the British Museum as 
whollv given over to antiquarian- 
ism and mustiness. As a matter 
of fact, the British Museum is one 
of the most enterprising and up- 
to-date institutions in London. Опе new departure bv 
which it shows how well it has grasped the spirit of the 
times is in the shape of an alcove just made in the 
entrance hall, which is devoted to the exhibition and 
sale of photographs of objects in the museum. The 
photographs are large, admirably-executed prints, 


THE CAMERA FOR 
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arranged in albums, and the expert, working up а 
special subject, or the casual visitor whose fancy has 
been taken by some exhibit, may make his purchase and 
study it at his leisure. Certainly, if a museum sells 
books about its treasures, there is no reason why it 
should not sell photographs of them. To the same pur- 
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pose is the suggestion that the exhibition of natural his- 
tory pictures at the Zoological Society’s house should 
be purchased and made a permanent collection. The 
photographic annexe, corresponding as it does to a 
public demand, is becoming an inevitable feature of 
exhibitions of all sorts. 


——__ — —— — 


THE PROGRESS OF 
A PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTE-TAKER AT THE OPTICAL CONVENTION. 
V 


HERE was a good gathering of opticians in 
London last week for the second Optical 
Convention. А part of the Science Museum 
at Kensington was given over to an optical 
display, chiefly industrial, and the lecture 
theatre of the Imperial College of Science 
adjoining was devoted each day to the 
reading of somewhat formidable papers. | 
Tne first Optical Convention was held in 
1905, and the interval of seven years was 
sufficiently long to enable certain com- 
parisons to be instituted between optical 
science and industry as it was then and 
as it is now. Indeed, the address of 
the President, Professor Silvanus Thomp- 
son—an address of remarkable range, and delivered with 
a charm of manner that lent an almost romantic interest 
to this driest of sciences—was а survey of the progress 
of the last seven years. There was no obviously great 
discovery to chronicle. The world had not been astonished by 
any invention comparable in popular appeal with the telescope, 
the stereoscope, or even with that toy, the kaleidoscope. Cer- 
tainly the cinematograph had been amazingly developed ; but 
perhaps that was the only sensational advance. Yet there had 
been progress in optics, real and solid, all along the line. He 
instanced, among other matters, the new forms of photometers 
now available, the remarkable activity in illuminating engineer- 
ing, and again in spectroscopy, the marvellous achievements 
in the shape of new diffraction gratings. Of camera lenses he 
noted the new lens of Messrs. Beck, and although, for want of 
time, he expressly excluded photographic optics from his review, 
he said that he could not refrain from mentioning the new micro- 
spectra method of colour photography brought forward by the 
brothers Rheinberg. | 
The Rheinberg method was more prominently to the fore the 
next morning, when the photographic section of the Convention 
met, under the presidency of Mr. Chapman Jones. Mr. Julius 
Rheinberg’s paper was in the nature of a re-statement of the 
communication recently made to the Royal Photographic 
Society, and very fully reported in these pages. He dealt in 
greater detail, however, with certain optical problems arising out 
of the method, and from this point of view he claimed that to 
start with an optical system that would yield, not merely a good 
spectrum of a single slit in the axis of the system, but at the 
same time good spectra of hundreds of further slits which were 
obliquely disposed as regarded the system, and which had to 
cover a quarter-plate negative from end to end, was something 
quite new to optics. Equally new, he thought, was the problem 
of forming a non-distorted image of an entire picture with an 
optical system as wide-angled as possible, in which, perforce, a 
prism had to be interposed. These problems had been solved 
to a degree sufficient to give good results, but it had only been 
by the sacrifice of certain other qualities, such as the loss of 
light due to the cutting down of aperture, which he would fain 
have avoided. | | 
It was something of a surprise to hear Mr. Rheinberg say, in 
reply to Professor Thompson’s remark as to the enormous diffi- 
culties of registration, that, although theoretically difficult, 
mechanically this registration of the spectra proved to be much 
more easy and simple than might have been anticipated. 
Perhaps the paper of most intelligible interest to the general 
photographer was the one on sector shutters by Mr. С. F. Lan- 
Davis, who stood forward as an apostle of the two-leaved 
shutter. He claimed that in the case of a short exposure with, 
say, a ten-leaved shutter, as the shutter opened in an expanding 
circle fiom the centre to the edge, the sky was only illuminated 
for a very short period, and practically only the central rays 
reached the plate. With five leaves a little of the edge was 
illuminated; with three leaves rather more, and with a two- 
leaved shutter the illumination was excellent, the shutter open- 
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ing in a broad band which rapidly expanded to full circle. He 
admitted that an iris diaphragm shutter (eight leaves or more), 
with each leaf made the correct size, and with no overlapping, 
would be as efficient in this respect as the two-leaved type. The 
trouble with the iris diaphragm shutter was the necessity of 
making the leaves broader and wider in order that there might 
be no leak of light with the shutter closed. 

In the course of some discussion, Mr. T. Smith said that in 
equivalent exposure and in efficiency there was really nothing 
to choose as between the focal-plane shutter and the between- 
lens, but the manufacturers of the former, he thought, could 
improve it in certain particulars. Mr. Alfred Watkins deplored 
the inherent imperfections of pneumatic control in sector 
shutters. Between exposures of one second and of one-sixteenth 
of a second it was fairly right, but beyond that limit the inertia 
of the moving parts seemed to destroy any possible regulation by 
pneumatic means. Replying to a criticism as to the noise of 
sector shutters, Mr. Lan-Davis expressed {һе view that this was 
a constructional inevitability in the case of the higher speeds, 
although it was possible to get speeds up to one-thirtieth of a 
second with practical noiselessness. 

Mf. R. W. Cheshire, B.A., read a paper embodying the results 
of some experiments carried out at the National Physical 
Laboratory to determine the transmitting power of modern photo- 
graphic objectives for visible—7.e., minus ultra-violet—light. 
There was an inevitable loss of light as light passed through a 
lens system, and the loss was due not only to reflection, but to 
absorption by the glass composing the lens. The idea was to 
arrive at some empirical formula by which the transmitting 
power of a lens might be estimated from the number of glass- 
air surfaces in the lens and the axial thickness of which the lens 
was made. The results were set out in an elaborate table, the 
percentage of light transmitted varying from 77 in the case of 
four glass-air surfaces with glass of an axial thickness of .56 
cm., to $5.5 per cent. with eight glass.air surfaces, the axial 
thickness of the glass being 4.6 cm. 

Mr. P. Everitt read a paper, which, without his diagrams, 
cannot be usefully summarised, on the principal surfaces of a 
lens, and Mr. T. Smith made an interesting communication on 
the effect of varying magnification on the definition of the lens 
system, which led to some discussion on the relative importance 
of spherical aberration and coma—Mr. Smith thinks that the 
importance of the former is greatly exaggerated as compared 
with that of the latter—and the way in which these focal dis- 
placements may modify each other. 

An exhibition of considerable general interest was arranged 
in the Science Museum. Several well-known firms in the photo- 
graphic trade had stalls, including Messrs. R. and J. Beck, who 
demonstrated the process of lens manufacture which aroused so 
much interest at the Horticultural Hall; Messrs. [лоп апа 
Sons, who confined themselves to an exhibit of Atkinson’s 
optical black, used chiefly for lens mounts; Messrs. Aldis 
Brothers, who showed their photo-micrographic and other 
lenses; Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, with their telephotographic 
objectives; Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright, Messrs. A. W. 
Penrose and Co., Messrs. Carl Zeiss, and Messrs. Watson and 
Sons. 

An exhibit of great interest to spectroscopists included Fraun- 
hofer’s original diffraction apparatus, and the original prism 
constructed by Professor W. Nicol, as well as a photographic 
grating made by Lord Rayleigh in 1874, and some of the perfect 
reproductions in celluloid of the gratings made by Mr. Thorpe. 
The Guild of Spectacle-makers organised an Isaac Newton 
room, devoted to exhibits connected with the father of optics, 
while another room was guaranteed to make the observer resolve 
never to trust his eyes again. Every trick in the way of optical 
illusion was in evidence, and one saw again the thaumatrope, 
and the phenakistoscope, and the diatomorama, and the hori- 
zontorium, and other devices, the survival of which shows that 
even opticians can unbend sometimes. 
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Editorial. 


It is easy for the traveller in the forest to 
travel, when he marches along a pathway 
which has been blazed by other men. But 
pioneer work is harder—the lonely plodder 
along the path that is new cannot do as well 
as the traveller in the forest whose pathway 
has been blazed or marked out by other 
men—those who bave, in their turn, been 
pionecrs, апа who have thus learned by 
experience what to do and what not — where 
and how to go and where and how not. 

The Daily Mail Competition, like the 
us» of Imperial Plates, is the vogue. This 
is not to be wondered at, for a thousand 
pounds for twelve photographs is not an 
every-day offer (and better plates than 
Imperial Plates you cannot buy). 

By way, then, of interesting or helping 
our readers, we print to-day a special and 
exclusive interview with an experienced 
Press worker—one well qualified to blaze the 
way for amateurs—and while we ourselves, 
as plate manufacturers, do not feel it incum- 
bent upon us to endorse all that Mr. Craig 
McKay, as a Pressman, has to say upon the 
subject of what to take and what not, how 
‘to take it and how not, we nevertheless 
think that this gentleman's opinions are 
worthy of the careful consideration of all 
amateur photographers who intend to 
attempt to win '' that £1,000."’ 


THE IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO., LTD. 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 


The £1,000! 


“PLAN” YOUR PRIZE PRINTS. 


. EXPERT’S "HINTS AND DON'TS.” 


Mr. Craig McKay has been giving Daily Mail 
competitors some useful Hints and Бооз іп con- 
nection with the £1,coo Competition. 

Interviewed on behalf of the readers of 1м- 
PERIAL Notes а few days ago, the genial Press- 
man and illustrator said:— 

"The man or woman who is going to win that 
461,000 prize must walk every step of the way in 
the bright light of full understanding, with an 
appreciation of the nature of the pictures which it 
is logical to expect will be awarded the great 
prize. I do not think a haphazard set of prints 
will win. 

“I would say just half a dozen words to every 
amateur who wants to win the prize, before he 
sets out to get his photographs: Draw a line 
and hew to st. Which is only a roundabcut way 
of saying: Make a plan and stick to it. 

* Make a plan ícr your twelve pictures and carry 
out that plan without swerving, unless to swerve 
a little will give you some better piciures still. 
Allow, of course, for lucky happenings; but in 
the main hew to your straight line. 

“To do all this, you must just sit down, calmly 
and quietly and leisurely, before you set off for 
our holidays. And you must ask yourself: 
What are my ideals of a really happy, enjoyable, 
splendid holiday? 

“Think it all out. Then make notes. Not for 
twelve pictures only, but for more than twelve. 


LONDON, Jurv 8th, 1912. 
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(On an Imperial Ortho. Plate. 


"Suppose you have no ideas for holiday photo- 
graphs—what then? Get some. You can get ideas 
about holiday pictures in abundance, in this 
manner. Look through as many illustrated maga- 
zines and books as you can get hold of. Glance 
them through while you are thinking about your 
noitday pictures. Don't start reading the short 
stories and the funny bits, but keep on thinking 
about those twelve holiday pictures that you have 
got to get. Keep on thinking out some pictures 
and glance through the magazines at the same 
time, studying and noting the ideas and com- 
positions in the pictures—both photographs and 
drawings—depicting enjoyable outdoor scenes. 

“Bear this in mind, that to win the prize ycu 
have got to make twelve illustrations of de- 
lightful holiday experiences. Go, then, to the 
work of the trained and expert illustrators, in 
the magazines, books and papers, for inspiration 
and ideas about scenes, composition, etc. But, 
understand me, please; I do nct mean that ycu 
should 'crib' ideas. Indeed, it would be hard 
for you to do so. You will find, however, that if 
you think out your pictures and study well- 
reproduced photographs and drawings of outdoor 
enjoyment in books and magazines at the same 
time, you will be rewarded by a great number of 
surprisingly interesting and original ideas. Just 

it. 

“To show you what I mean—look at these pic- 
tures by Horace Nicholls,” continued Mr. McKay, 
taking down a copy of a well-known illustrated 
magazine. 

“Here are holiday scenes and pictures by a 
photographer who spends the greater part of the 
summer in recording such scenes at holiday re- 
sorts along the coast. Mr. Nicholls is an expert 
at this work, and every photograph he takes has 
behind it years of experience and knowledge. 
Such illustrations as these are full of ideas and 
suggestions for Daily Mail ccmpetitors and 
holiday photographers. Look at them—pictures 
that make you long to take your own kiddies right 
away to the seaside at once! ‘Races on the 
Sands,’ ‘King of the Castle,’ ‘Children Playing 
at Flag-signalling,’ ‘ Blindman’s Buff on the 
Beach,’ ‘The Family Bathers ’—all these highly 
artistic and vivid little snapshots aid one’s 
thought when picture-planning. 

“Either by yourself, then, or with such aids to 
thought as magazines and book illustrations of 
outdoor scenes by the sea and elsewhere, think 
out and plan your holiday pictures beforehand. 
Make notes of your ideas, and see that you take, 
when on your holidays, plenty of negatives to 
cover each idea—or every part of ycur plan. 
That will give you variety for final selection. 

“Take views by all means—but put life into 
them; don’t take ‘ postcard views.’ Remember 
the scene is not the holiday, though the scene 
must be a part of the holiday picture. 

“A plain picture of the Scottish Highlands 
would not do; but a picture depicting your merry 
picnic on-the mcors one day would be safe fcr 


A SCENE IN ONE OF THE IMPERIAL COLONIES. 


New Zealand Coast Picture, by Fred Hall, of Otago, New Zealand. 
Note the vivid " Imperial Negative " effect.) 


inclusion in the twelve. You 
must have life in each picture, 
though you need the scenery for 
charm and ‘local colour.’ 
“And don’t think that because 
you have to make photographs 
illustrating ‘an enjoyable holi- 
day, full of fun and pleasure,’ 
you need take pictures of 
groups of holiday-folk grinning 
on the sands or grimacing in 


the water. Really, no picture is 
so boresome as the photograph 
of a broad smile, frozen stiff 


and fixed íor all time by the 
camera's art. Leave grins to tl.e 
postcard dental girls. Besides, 
do we grin when we are enjoying 
ourselves? My own ideal of hol.- 
day pleasure is to lie flat on my 
back on a yacht's deck, or on a 
cliffftop, smoking my pipe. I 
am sure I never grin at such 
times. If I did, I should have 
to stop smoking. So for good- 
ness’ sake don't fill your pictures 
with grins and laughter, for that 
Е does not necessarily connote en- 
joyment and refined holiday pleasure. 

“Talking about refinement. It is hardly neces- 
sary, of course, for me to suggest that the com- 
petition pictures should be as nice and as refined 
as possible. Photographs oí undressy mixed 
bathing, in more mixed company, at Ostend or 
Trouville, will not win the Daily Mail prize, 
even though such scenes and companionships 
have a part in some people's ideals of a joyous 
holiday.” 

We asked Mr. Craig McKay to put the ideas he 
had outlined into “telegraphic” or summari:ed 
form. The genial Press-man readily did so, add- 
ing a few “words to the wise " on the subjects of 
the right plates to use for money work. 

“To win that prize, ‘make a plan and stick to 
и.’ Plan out your photographs ahead, and see 
that you get plenty of negatives of every subject 
you want. Get scenery by all means, but always 
have life in it. Take a typical ‘ best holiday’ if 
your own ideas are peculiar. Avoid the vulgar 
or unrefined at the seaside; and, I would just 
add, make your pictures tell the whole story of 
your hcliday. 

“It is fair, since these views are to be printed 
in IMPERIAL Nores, that I should say a word 
about Imperial Plates. Frankly, there are no 
better plates obtainable to-day. I myself have 
used them all over Europe, and also in the North 
of Africa. In Fleet Street there are Press photo- 
graphers whose very livelihood depends on their 
getting reliable, never-failing results by the use 
of reliable, never-failing material. I can tell you 
that these men insist, before setting out for a 
job, that their bag shall be filled with Imperials, 
and no other plate will do for them. Imperial 
Plates are essential for a Press competition. 
There are none better.” 
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£2 2s. for a POSTCARD. 


We want replies, on postcards, to the follow- 
ing questions:—" Why are Imperial Plates the 
best and most widely used?" “Why is it de- 
sirable to use one make of plates only, regularly, 
and consistently? " 

We shall award no less than six cash prizes. 
The first prize will be a cheque for Two Guineas, 
the second prize Half-a-Guinea, and four other 
prizes of Five Shillings each will also be awarded. 

The Competition is open to all; postcards only 
should be used. 

Literary style dces not greatly matter; the 
reasons for your use of Imperial Plates are a 
matter of common sense. The best reasons why, 
therefore, will win the prizes, though, of cour:e, 
due attention will be given to the fashion in which 
they are stated. 

As many replies may be sent in as the ccm- 
petitor wishes, but each set of replies to bcth 
questions must be on one postcard. : 
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OERZ 


TENAX Camera 


GOERZ *AUTOFOC TENAX." 


AUTOMATIC FOCUSSING. Incorrect focussing for infinity is impossible. By 
simply pressing a push-button the baseboard of the camera drops, and the front is 
brought forward to the correct focus for infinity. 


GOERZ “MANUFOC TENAX." 


Focusses in the ordinary way. 


SPECIFICATION OF BOTH MODELS: 
Rigid front. 

Rieing and falling front both ways. 
Gompound Sootor Shutter. 

Ехрэвигев from 1 seo. to 1/250th eso. end tims. 


Double Extension for using back combina- 
tion of lens. 


Wide-angle Adjustment fitted if required. 
Te'ephoto Attachment (‘'Manufoo”’ only). 
Coerz Lens. 

Flim-pack Adapter. 

Singie Slides of an improved form. 

Lens working at F/4:8 (in 1-plate only). 


PRICES (for Either Model, with Go:rz Lens and Film-pack Adapter). 
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4} by 5! 5 by 4 Postcard. 
Goerz 'Syntor" Lens, F/6.8 .. £8 8 O £9 10 O £10 2 O 
Goerz '' Dagor ” Lens, F/6.8  ... 10 8 O 1110 0 12 12 O 


Goerz ‘' Celor ” Lens, Е/4.8  .. 10 18 O — — 
Slides may be taken in place of the Film-pack if desired. 


GOERZ VEST POCKET AND C.D.V. “TENAX” CAMERAS. 


The '' V.P.T.” is a waistcoat pocket camera giving 7 by 5 prints with an automatic 
enlarger; it takes a plate ог film 45 by бст. The '' C.D.V. Tenax” is for 3} by 2} 
plates or film. Specification: 


LENS : Either Goerz " Celor" F/4.5, Goerz “Dazor” F/6:8, or Goerz “ Syntor" 
F/6.8. 

SHUTTER : From 1 sec. to 1/250th sec, also time and bulb. 

Focussing Adjustment (with fixed-focus point). 

Iris Diaphragm. 


The '*V.P.T."' negatives are of surprisinz sharpness, and can be enlarged to practically any size CORE VEST Poent тл 


| CP COERZ Off We |» Lowe NGS 
Price from £8 2 O | — 


GOERZ STEREO “V.P.T.” 


Exactly similar in construction to the popular '' V.P.T.," and by its use the fascinating field of Stereoscopic photography is 

opened up with the minimum of trouble. Takes a plate 45 by 107 mm., 
and the negatives are so sharp that while they are perfect for the stereo- 
scope, one-half can also be enlarged up, as the '' V.P.T." negatives, to 
very considerable dimensions. 


Price from £14 2 O 
Booklets Nos. 29 and 30 free ом app'ication to 


С. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, LTD., 1-6, Holborn Circus, London, E.6.: 


or, Stereoscopic Co., 106, Regent Street, W. ; Westminster Pheto Exchange, Ltd, 119, Victoria Street, 
and 111, Oxford Street ; J. T. Chapman, Ltd., Manchester ; Watson & Co. Sheffield ; J. Lizars, ом : 
and Branches, or аву dealer. Australasian Agents : Harringtons, Ltd. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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| N these days, 
when the hand 
camera is supreme, 
it may not come 
amiss if we pause 

| awhile to consider 
to what extent the modern instrument, ubiquitous and 
facile, meets the requirements of the amateur whose 
tastes lie in the direction of portraiture. 

It may be safely premised that about eighty per cent. 
of modern hand cameras in use to-day, especially those 
of the convenient folding pocket type, are equipped 
with lenses of comparatively short focal length, i.e., not 
exceeding the length of the diagonal of the picture 
thev take. 

Thus the focus of the lens fitted to the average 
quarter-plate camera is about 5 
inches, and frequently less, while 
those of the 5 by 4 and postcard sizes 
are about 6 inches. These focal 
lengths are all right for snapshot 
and general work—indeed, they pro- 
vide the ideal conditions for the 
modern snapshot worker. Short 
focal length means greater depth of 
field, and what more does the snap- 
shotter desire than to have all the 
planes of his picture clear and sharp 


the 
arguments in 


Yet all 


favour of this 
type of lens fail 
when the subject 
of large direct 
portraiture is at- 
tempted. First, 
the question of 
perspective. 
There is no doubt 
that in the case of large portraiture the short-focus lens 
introduces a form of distortion that causes an unreal 
appearance in the result. How frequently one hears 
spoken of а portrait—'' Yes, an excellent likeness; 
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“THE LENS TO USE. 
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An Article for the Amateur Photsgrapher who takes Portraits. 


but still, there is something I don’t like about it.” 
That something is distorted facial perspective, and 
can only be avoided by using a long-focus lens. 


But, it may be urged, it 1s a well-known fact that if 
two portraits are taken from the same standpoint with 
lenses of different focal length, the longer focus will, 
of course, give a bigger head on the plate; but the 
small head given by the shorter focus will be identical 
in perspective, and will enlarge up to give exactly the 


same rendering 
as the other. 
This is quite 
true, but, as the 
little reproduc- 
tions herewith 
will show, the 


question of depth of field has an im- 
portant bearing on the subject. This 
Is apt to be overlooked by the advo- 
cate of the short-focus lens, who 
wonders why his enlarged picture 
lacks the modelling and texture that 
the direct “big " work possesses. 
No. 1 is a typical amateur snapshot portrait taken in 
a garden with a quarter-plate camera, and s-inch lens 
working at F/6. (Extra rapid plate, sun shining, 1-25th 
sec.) It may be taken as a fact that the perspective of 
the head, hand, rose, etc., will be the same in a picture 
taken from the same standpoint with a 1o or a 20-inch 
lens, although the head, etc., would be very much 
bigger. But the question of the background is probably 
overlooked. In print No. 1 the figure appears buried 
in the foliage behind, owing to the depth of field of the 


lens. The leaves are as sharp as the face, and would 
enlarge up as sharply. There is no difference in the 
planes. 


It may now be argued, why not go closer to the 
figure and get it bigger on the plate if a large portrait 
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is wanted. No. 2 
shows the result. 
The depth of field 
is still sufficient 
to keep all the 
planes in fairly 
sharp focus, but 
the perspective 
becomes exagger- 
ated. Compare, 
for instance, the 
size of the hand 
with the face. 

To indicate the 
solution of the 
difficulty, No. 3 
was taken from 
the same stand- 
point as No. 1, 
but with a 9-inch 
lens on the quar- 
ter-plate. Observe 


ERY few  photo- 

graphers seem to 

have realised the 
advantages the motor 
í cycle offers for getting 
about the country. Possibly the preju- 
dice, now rapidly dying out, had a great 
deal to do with this state of affairs. But 
of late, manufacturers have turned their 
attention to the requirements of riders 
other than the "sporting " variety, with 
ihe result that the public have realised the advantages 
of this speedy and invigorating means of locomotion. 

That the motor cycle is becoming popular is a fore- 
gone conclusion, for it is only necessary to note the 
enormous increase of riders on the road this season, 
due in a great measure to the reliability of the modern 
machine. 

For exploring highway and byway, it would be difh- 
cult to find anything more handy than the motor cycle. 
Its rider is independent of trains, and absolutely free 
to go where his fancv takes him. Neither is he re- 
stricted to distance, such as he would be on a pedal 
cycle. A head wind does not trouble him, neither do 
the hills. By calling to mind some charming and re- 
mote district—say, eighty or a hundred miles away— 
and to realise that the motor cycle brings this place 
within easy reach, is sufficient to make the keen pic- 
torialist envious. Then, again, the motor-cycling 
photographer has chances of wayside pictures unknown 
to the man who travels bv rail. 

For the past five or six vears the writer has combined 
the hobbies of photography and motor cycling, and 
without a doubt it would be difficult to find a better 
«combination, and to real lovers of Nature and old-world 
places the motor cycle is an acquisition worth consider- 
ing. The photographic outfit is not limited to size 
either, for with a side car a 15 bv 12 in. set can be 
carried with ease—tho"gh, of course, the majority of 
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But first compare with No. 2. The 
but see how the rose and hand 
assume the correct proportions. The perspective 15 
similar to No. 1, but note what an improvement is 
effected by the background being less sharp. This 15 
due to the smaller depth of focus of the g-inch lens. 
No. 4 was taken with a 1o-inch lens (the Port-Land soft- 
focus lens). Here the improvement is still further 
marked, and although a portion of No. 1 might enlarge 
up to give a similar sized head and the same perspective 
as No. 4, the sharp background and general hardness 
of the small original would never make it the same in 
other respects. 

It will be seen from these comparative results that for 
large portraiture a long-focus lens has distinct advan- 
tages in securing pictorial results. This point should, 
therefore, be borne in mind by all amateurs who seriously 
undertake such work. 

The two portraits on pp. 33 and 43 were made with 
a Dallmeyer 8-inch portrait lens and a Smith soft-focus 
semi-achromatic (10-inch) respectively, оп a 5 by 4 
Reflex camera. E. jJ. M. 


the difference. 
head is same size, 


THE MOTOR CYCLE FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


2 By A. V. WILKINSON. 


amateurs would not go to this extreme. Personally, 1 
favour a quarter-plate reflex outfit, which is carried 
ой the back. The back, however, being about the 
dustiest place, it is necessary to take precautions to keep 
the enemy at bay. А velvet focussing screen stuffed 
into the top of the case so far has proved all that is 
necessary in this direction. The plate-holders are 
always carried in a separate case under the mackintosh 
coat. If the camera is a small one, it is a good plan 
to carry the whole outfit under the mackintosh; manv 
of the roll-flm cameras and minimum quarter-plates 
wil carry quite well in this position. Undoubtedly it 
Is a great advantage to protect the apparatus from dust 
as much as possible. It, of course, goes without saying 
that no one would think of strapping the apparatus on 
to the machine, with the exception of the tripod, 
though, of course, when on tour, plates in their original 
wrappings will carry quite well if packed along with 
clothing and strapped on to the carrier. 


A HALT BY THE WAYSIDE. 
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The photographic com- 

petitions are in full swing, 
and the hope of being listed 
amongst the “lucky” ones is 
strong in all competitors. 


| In nearly all cases, besides the 
7 interest of the subject, insistence is 


y 


8 B 4 made that the negatives or prints must 
—T be clear and bright. This means the 
using of the best material. All film 
users will agree, after trial, that 
"Ensigns" are unequalled for giving 
clear, distinct prints of fine pictorial 
quality. This alone is sufficient to 
make them the films for all amateurs. 
Added to this they have a wide 
range of latitude, compensating for 
Over or under exposure, are non- 
curlable, and ft all roll - film 


cameras. 
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Try an “Ensign” for your next 
batch of pictures, and “ Ensigns" will 
be your film in future. 


HOUGHTONS, LTD. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Cameras and 
Photographic Apparatus in Great Britain, 
88 & 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


MADE AT WARWICK BY AUSTIN EDWARDS, LTD., AND SOLD BY PHOTO DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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ARTISTS’ COLOURS 


Colouring Photographs and Lantern Slides, with 
PEERLESS 


Japanese Transparent Water Colours 


(The famous ‘‘Self-Blending ” Colours). 


ABSOLUTELY PERFECT. No Brush Marks. Wonderful Effects 
are obtained with Little Labour. А child can use them successfully. 


Painting with these colours is a most fascinating occupation, because 
one is always sure of satisfactory results. 


TRY FOR YOURSELF, AND YOU WILL BE ASTOUNDED. 


INCE the introduction of PEERLESS JAPANESE TRANSPARENT WATER COLOURS in this country 
S years ago, the process of tinting Photographs, Lantern Slides, Half-Tone Engravings and reproductions of all 
kinds has undergone a radical change. These Japanese Film Colours have now replaced the bottled aniline 
inks and hard insoluble cakes of colour, and that which was formerly a most discouraging problem has now 
become a source of pleasure to all lovers of art, for with these colours anyone can reproduce all of nature’s most 
beautiful effects, as the colours blend one with another when applied, in a way which is marvellous. They are the 
only colours in the world that the amateur can successfully use on first trial. These colours are prepared in all of the 
various shades, and some of the films are bound into neat booklets, each colour being preceded by a descriptive page. 
In the COMPLETE BOOKLET—sold by all dealers at 3/-—are fifteen different colour films and thirty pages 
of instruction setting forth the various ways of using these colours in tinting Photographs and Reproductions—in the 
schoolroom and for many other kinds of work to which they are adapted. This forms a most useful and instructive 
booklet, and one of permanent value, since the colour films are on stubs and may be replaced when used. 

The application of these colours is so simple that a child can apply them successfully. All that is needed is to ` 
cut off a strip from the various tints as required for the work in hand, place on palette, or in a clean white saucer, and 
add sufficient water to dissolve film from leaflet, then add water to bring the colour to the desired strength ; they are 
immediately soluble in water, so this is accomplished in a moment. Remove clipping after the film is dissolved. 
The colours combine and blend one with another in a way that will surprise even those experienced in the use 
of water colours. 

These Japanese Transparent Water Colours have become immensely popular everywhere and may be found at 
the dealers in Photo Supplies ana Artists’ Materials in all parts of the world. They keep in all climates and can be 
sent through the mails at a trifling cost. 

In addition to the colours in the booklet we have upwards of 100 shades, covering all the colours found on the 
English and French lists of Artists’ Water Colours. Peerless Japanese Transparent Water Colours have quite 
revolutionised the colouring of Lantern Slides and Transparencies, and they are used by most of the prominent 
manufacturers of these supplies. | 


PRICE LIST. ss nk 

Complete Booklet, 15 colours, with full punta instructions... $a we 3 0 
Trial Edition Booklet ۴ ud бе Е s 1 O0 
Separate Colour Films for Complete Booklet ۴ M. ins .. each 8 
Extra Colour Films, 133 different shades as per list es re .. each 8 
Japanese Sizing, a medium for surfaces that resist water colours А " 8 
Spotting Colours, Flake White, and Lamp Black ... sis an ... each 8 
Set of Special Brushes for applying colours (3 in set) 8 per set 2 6 
ERADICATOR, a liquid mediun for removing any excess s of colour .. i 10 
3 when ordered by mail, in mailing tube зы з 1 6 


Co!ours or supplies mailed on receipt of price. Trade discounts on application. 


Address communications to 


T. EDWARD GREEN, НОВВОВУ (YORKS), hear irai. 


Telegraphic Address- EDWARD GREEN, HORBURY. Telephone —34. 


NOTE.-— That the beautiful effects produced on Lantern Slides with these Colours may have a practical demonstration 
before any Photographic Society, a limited number of Slides or Lecture Sets will be coloured artistically by an artist at 
Horbury. Prices 1/6 to 2/6. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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INCE writing the article on stereoscopic 
photography which appeared in THE 
A. P. on June 3, 1912, 1 have received 
a considerable amount of correspondence on 
the subject, and many specimen slides have 
been submitted to me. I have also had the 
opportunity of examining an entirelv new 
transparency printing frame, devised by 
Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons. If I did not 
already know that this firm were catering for 
stereoscopists with a full technical knowledge 
of the subject, the inspection of this printing 
frame would convince me of the fact. 

As I have already said, it is only when cor- 
rectly transposed and finished slides are presented to the 
observer that the full appreciation of the stereoscope is 
realised, and the pitfalls in the production of these is, to a 
great extent, attributable to the various lens centres at which 
the negatives are made. Now, Messrs. Butcher's new printing 
frame is so conveniently adjustable that transparencies at a 
uniform separation can be made from negatives that have 
been taken at various centres, and if their printed instruc- 
tions are followed, irregularities and mistakes will not occur. 
Of course, we know that small differences can be accommo- 
dated by the lateral adjustment of the stereoscopic lenses. 
But we do not want to be everlastingly adjusting the instru- 
ment. To the ordinary observer it is a bother ; they soon 
become tired of it, and perhaps tell us they can see the 
picture better by one eye. Then the whole thing 15 not the 
success it ought to be. 

Lateral Adjustment. 

When slides are uniformly made, the lateral adjustment ot 
the stereoscope is only necessary for the slight ditference in 
the eyes of different observers, and when once the adjust- 
ment is made, it remains so for all the other slides. But 
variations in the centring of the dual pictures 1s the cause 
of irregularities and mistakes in the trimming of paper 
prints and the masking of transparencies. We do not want 
to see first one picture in front of the mount or mask, and 
the next pasted on the surface. We do not want to see the 
mount at all. The beauty and realistic effect is when we sce 
the picture away through and beyond the mount, and this 
can only be achieved when there is a little more of the sub- 
ject shown on the right-hand side of the left-hand print than 
on the corresponding right-hand side of the right-hand 
print. Then, if the two prints are of the same width, there 
wil be more subject on the left-hand side of the right-hand 
print than is shown on the corresponding left-hand side of 
the left-hand print. This may be a little confusing, so to 
simplify and memorise it, let there be more subject on the 
nose side of each picture than on the temple sides. The 
corresponding margin of the prints wil] then be nearer 
together than the corresponding foreground objects, just as 
the foreground objects are nearer together than the distant 

ints. 

The size (width) of stereoscopic prints is regulated not 
only by the size of the negative, but by the centres. Thus, 
from а 63 by 31 negative taken at 3 іп. centres, each print 
may be correctly trimmed to 3 in. ; but if the lens separation 
be reduced to 22 in. or increased to 31 in., then only 23 in. 
prints are possible in each case ; and so it is with other sizes. 
For instance, from postcard-size negatives taken bv lenses 
at 24 in. centres, the prints may be correctly trimmed to 
2} in. wide. If we increase the lens separation to 24, then 
2 in. prints is the limit, and at 3 in. centres only 1$ in. prints 
are possible. 

Here I may say that most of the slides recently submitted 
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to me were faulty through trimming the 
prints too wide; and this 1s not to be won- 
dered at when we find the same mistake in 
specimens submitted by persons writing for 
the instruction of others. So, to “sum up,” 
the initial cause for the trouble is in making 
the negatives at various centres. Then why 
doit? I know the reply will be, to increase 
or diminish the stereoscopic relief; but 15 
this necessary ? 

The aim and the glory of the stereoscope 
is to enable us to see and appreciate photo- 
graphs of solid objects as we see and appre- 
ciate them in Nature, and this is achieved by 
focal adju tment, geometrical perspective, binocular perspec- 
tive, and aerial perspective. Now, focal adjustment is so 
limited that we need not consider it here. Geometrical per- 
spective is complied with when the photograph is seen at the 
angle at which it was taken ; lenses in the stereoscope same 
focus as those used to produce the negative. Binocular per- 
e which most concerns us here, isthe perception of solid 
objects of three dimensions at various distances or depths in 
space by the combination of two dissimilar images, such as 
are presented to the brain from the retinze of our two eyes, 
which are approximately 2} in. apart and unalterable, and 
our appreciation and estimation as based upon it dates from 
youth. | 

I see the inkpot before me as I write in bold relief, and I 
make no mistake in dipping my pen in the ink; but if the 
binocular perspective was temporarily reduced or interfered 
with, this communication would never be written, because 
I should become tired of fumbling about and missing the 
inkpot. Then, so far, it would appear that 2j in. is the 
correct lens centre for binocular perspective; but binocular 
perspective is again limited, and we have yet another factor 
to consider, that of aerial perspective—the condition of the 
atmosphere, light, shade, and colour (it is well known that 
in a fine, clear atmosphere distant objects look nearer and 
smaller than when seen through a thick or foggy atmo- 
sphere), and this is an important quantity, in which photo- 
graphy is not to be relied on or capable of rendering all 
that may be seen in Nature, or even on the focussing screen 
of the camera. 


Lens Separation. 

Then there can be no fixed law for the separation of our 
lenses when making stereoscopic negatives; but to compen- 
sate for photography’s deficiency, it is found in practice 
that we may increase a little on the 23 in. separation, and 
it is also found--by those who know where to look—that 
there is no reason for constant chopping and changing when 
the separation of the lenses has been fixed in accordance 
with the size of plate and the finished picture. 

In the Titanic enquiry much has been said about the look- 
out men not being provided with binocular glasses. Some 
witnesses have expressed their opinion that these were not 
necessary, and | quite agree with them, for the use of such 
glasses in the circumstances and conditions would oppose 
their natural judgment. 

I know a Scotchman whose eyes are abnormally near 
together, being under 22 in., and I know a box-faced 
foreigner whose eves are abnormally wide apart, over 2$ in. 
Now, from my knowledge of the experience of both men, 
I would back the Scotchman in his estimation of size and 
distance; but suppose these two men could exchange the 
conditions of their optic organs, leaving their other faculties 
as they are, why, [ wouldn’t have a bawbee on either of their 
judgments. 


لے 


An excellent little booklet, dealing with the advantages of the 
Goerz-Anschutz folding camera for press work, has just been 
issued by Messrs С. P. Goerz, 1-6, Holborn Circus, Е.С. The 
illustrations demonstrate in an unmistakable manner the useful- 


ness of this instrument to the Press photographer under all kinds 
of conditions and on all sorts of occasions. Readers who intend 
taking up this branch of photography should apply to the above 
address for a copy of the booklet. 
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HOPE the numerous readers who have written me kindly 
| expressing the hope that my page of hand camera notes 
had not been discontinued will be reassured by its 
appearance again this week. The series of articles on “ How 
to win the Daily Mail £1,000 Prize,” appearing in THE A. P. 
during the past four weeks has occupied the space that would 
have ordinarily been allotted to me, but 1 am sure readers 
will have learnt so many excellent tips, both on holiday and 
hand camera work, from these articles that I do not feel 
greatly aggrieved. 

One point that the “ £1,000 articles" must have impressed 
on readers is the necessity for always carrying a hand camera 
when on holidays, and to use it often, otherwise many a fine 
holiday snapshot may be missed. This is sound advice, and 
incidentally points to the great advantages of the modern 
pocket camera with its extreme portability. 

Seaside Snapshots. 

Some very dubious advice, I see, was offered by one wise- 
acre journalist who was instructing his public on how to 
win the Май prize for the ideal holiday. Не told his 
readers that seascape pictures should not be taken from the 
pier or sea-wall, but from the edge of the water, for in the 
former case the horizon would too low, in the latter 
it would be higher. A moment’s thought would, of course, 
have shown that precisely the reverse holds good. View the 
sea from the pier, and its horizon line is far higher than if 
viewed from the beach level; view the sea from a lofty cliff 
top, and the horizon line is still higher: from a mountain 
summit it is very high indeed. 

It is true that snaps taken from the edge of the surf may 
have a nice composition ; but 
the main subject of the snap— 
say a child paddling—will 
have to be very low in stature, 
and pretty close to the camera, 
if the horizon line is to be 
high. Моге often, in such 
snaps, the horizon line is extra 
low, and the child is seen 
against the sky. Тоо often, 
indeed, in surfside snaps, the 
horizon comes half-way up the 
plate. Unless clouds are in- 
cluded, the upper part of the 
plate is bald and bare, and for 
this reason a high horizon 15 
always worth considering. 
This is why paddling and 
bathing snapshots are almost 
always better if taken from : 
eye-level than if taken at the > 
waist. А low point of view 
suits many landscape subjects, 
for the foreground may stand up well and make a patch 
full of variety and interest, and no eye but a very skilled 
and inquisitive one will detect that the camera was, maybe, 
but a foot or thereabouts above the ground. But at the 
sea, on a calm day, the water, being a flat surface, makes 
no such foreground detail. The lower the camera is held, 
the more the level plain of water closes up. Even the most 
unobservant detect that there is pictorially “something 
wrong” with a photograph of a sea scene taken from a low 
level, for one’s eyes never survey the sea (except when one 
is bathing !) from that aspect. 


iz Hand-Cameray 


——Dy Onlooker. 4 “ 


A HAND-CAMERA SNAPSHOT ON THE SANDS. 
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" Unless, as I sav, the sky is provided with suitable clouds, 
the surtace of the sea itself provides the best background 
for surf-side snaps of paddling, i.e., the camera should be 
held high and somewhat pointing downward, so that the 
horizon is either near the top of the plate or else not included 
at all. When it zs included, it may be given pictorial value 
in the composition, even if there be no clouds, by some 
glimpse of pier or cliff or cape, should the conformation of 
the shore allow of this. A straight-edged sea is not, to be 
sure, the best pictorial hunting-ground—the curved bay is 
the ideal. In any case, the pictorialist will find that views 
looking straight out to sea rarely compose so well as those 
looking along the line of the tide's edge, for this latter makes 
a useful foreground line or series of lines. The relationship 
to those lines which is borne by the cliff or cape is obviously 
important in the composition: it may be at its best when the 
tide is out, or when it is at flood ; and a tide-table is no un- 
important item in the equipment of the earnest seaside 
photographer who does not rely on mere chance and the 
moment's inspiration. 
Photographic Guile. 

Although I am in no way in favour of what may be termed 
(for want of a better expression) illicit photography—that is 
to say, photography in forbidden places—occasions sometimes 
arise when there is a certain charm in defying petty authority, 
particularly when no harm, moral or otherwise, is done. 

A case in point was described to me by a Yorkshire friend 
who is famous for the excellence of his pictures of interiors 
of Continental cathedrals. The appearance of a camera in 
some of these buildings is like unto the red rag to a 

bull—nof that there is any 

и e real objection to photography, 

de as the globe-trotting tourist, 

AE тес 0S loud talking and irreverent— 
ee — but gilding with largesse—is 
encouraged. My friend 
imbued with reverence of his 
subject, and seriously anxious 
to show audiences at home 
some idea of the beauties of 
these places, tells me how he 
has secured more than one 
fine picture. He first visits 
the building, choosing a con- 
venient spot—a ledge or other 
projection whereon a camera 
may repose for а suitable 
composition. Later, when the 
light is right, he returns 
openly, with his hand camera 
ready set for taking the 


picture. He is generally 
pounced on immediately 


who volubly and insinuat- 
ingly points out that he represents authority — with 
power to prevent the use of the camera. Му friend calmly 
sets down his hand camera on the chosen spot, pointing in 
the correct direction, pressing the shutter release for a time 
exposure as he does $0. He then turns to the attendant, and 
argues with him as only a Yorkshireman can, for five 
minutes or more. Finally acknowledging the justice of the 
objection, he takes up the camera, closes the lens, folds the 
camera and returns it to his pocket, and retires with a well- 
exposed film of the subject he wants. 


by an officious attendant, 
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SPEEDY PLATE 


-Gives that delicacy of gradation which makes your 
pictures distinctive. The exquisite modelling of tones, the 
с freedom from fog, the fineness of the grain, the delightful 
= blending of SPEED with QUALITY, and the generous 
` | latitude in exposure and development will convince you f 
| that the "XTRA SPEEDY is the Plate for ALL |. 
high-speed photography. Stocked by ALL Dealers. 
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WELLINGTON & WARD, 


ELSTREE, HERTS. 


AND AT PARIS, BERLIN, BOMBAY, CALCUTTA. AND MONTREAL. 


If you are competing for the large 
Prizes now offered, it is wise to 


use THE BEST. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


IT IS 
THE 
IDEAL 
REFLEX 


CAMERA. 


p 


Price including F/4.5 Zeiss 
Tessar Lens and 3 — 
plate holders - 


JAMES A. SINCLAIR & CO., Ltd., 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Taken with the “NS” Patent Reflex. 


WHY IS IT THE BEST? 


Its construction entirely gets rid of the 
necessity for a focal-p'ane shutter or for 
a blind to cover and protect the plate. 


It has an efficient diaphragm shutter 
entirely of metal, giving speeds of $, $. 1 

‚ М, в and 145 sec., and also time 
exposures. 


It has a large mirror using for reflection 
the whole of the rays passed by the lens. 


It has a detachable focussing hood which 
may be put on in either direction so that 
objects tothe right or left of the observer 
may be photographed without attracting 
attention. 


1-plate 


£23 .10 


- 
4 


It has a rising frcnt of 1 inch, although 
fitted with F.1.5 Zeiss Tessar Lens. 


It has a revolving back. 
It will carry inside itself and inter- 


changeable with the Zeiss Lens a long- 
focus Bis-Telar Lens. 


It is free from objectionable projections 
on the outside of the camera. 


]t is made of the finest materials and 
covered with the best hard-grain morocco 
leather. 


9 х 12 ст 5 x 4 
£28.10 530.0 


CONTRACTORS TO Н.М. GOVERNMENT. 


REFLEX 


(Newman & Sinclair’s Patent) 


HAS 
NO RUBBER BLINDS 
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IT IS 
FITTED 
WITH 
F/4.5 
ZEISS 


TESSAR 


LENS. 


The N.S. Reflex with 
Hood exter.ded ready 
for use. 


54, Haymarket, 
LONDON, 


S.W. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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ACCORDING 
to the Dutch 
Bible, which 
of course all 
Convention- 
ers are assid- 
uously study- 
ing, consuls 
make their 
appearance as far back in history 
the book of Job. There is even a 
suggestion of their office, for we read 
of "consuls of the earth which built 
desolate places for themselves.” But, 
in spite of the antiquity of consuls, it is possible that the 
reader has only a vague notion as to what they are 
here for. 

The duties of his Majesty’s consul are embar- 
rassingly various. He has to advise British traders, 
conciliate British subjects, assist them when they are 
tried for offences, see that their sentences are carried 
out humanely, support treaty rights, stop evasion of 
revenue laws, furnish reports on commerce, act as a 
notary public, draw up protests, solemnize marriages— 
(a pause may be made here for breath)—read the burial 
service on occasion, look after straggling seamen, help 
in the erection of churches and hospitals, inquire into 
offences on the high seas, investigate complaints, dis- 
burse money, 1 
interviewed for THE А. P. AND P.N. 

At least Sir Cecil Hertslet did this last when I cor- 
nered Lim in a London hotel for a talk over the prospects 
of the Amsterdam Convention. 

Sir Cecil was president of the Convention that met in 
Brussels. From many points of view that was the best 
Convention within the memory of the oldest inhabitant, 
but had it not been for his presence and the British 
atmosphere that enveloped him, manv of the Conven- 
tioners would have been as home-sick in Belgium as 
they were seasick on the wav thither. Who can forget 
his geniality for everybody, the polish of his responses 
to the welcome of the city fathers in those Flemish 
towns, or the tea-party which he and Ladv Hertslet gave 
in Antwerp? It is impossible to elect a president for two 
years in succession, but after a four vears' interval Sir 
Cecil has been paid the unprecedented though not irregu- 
lar honour of being made president a second time, when 
the Conventioner again is going abroad. 

Diplomacy runs in the Hertslet blood. Before the 
present bearer of the name entered the Foreign Office 
more than forty years ago, three generations of Hertslets 
were known there. Sir Cecil’s consular career began 
in 1896, when he was appointed to Havre, and since 
1903 he has been consul-general for Belgium, with his 


Photo Lafayette, Lid. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS | HAVE MET. 


ХІ. 818 CECIL HERTSLET, 


Н.М. Con-ul-General for Belgium 


(President of the Photographic Convention at Brussels and Amsterdam.) 
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headquarters in Antwerp, and with ten vice-consuls 
under his supervision in that and other Belgian cities. 
Photographically speaking, he came into the world 
about the year 1893, when it occurred to him that photo- 
graphy would be a fascinating pursuit to take up. He 
was greatly encouraged because, six months after his 


start, two works of his in platinotype—two architectural 
studies of Canterbury Cathedral—were accepted for the 
Royal Photographic Society’s exhibition in Pall Mall. 
The exhibition, in his opinion, a necessary incentive 
for the true amateur. The mere existence of exhibi- 
tions keeps up the standard. Were it not for such a 
stimulus, the photographer might well remain content 
with less than his best. If the ultimate destination of 
his prints were the album or the mantelpiece, it would 
mean a decline in thoroughness and perhaps a lowering 
in ideal. 

Those early exhibition successes brought Sir Cecil 
into the photographic arena. Гог one year he became 
a member of the Roval Photographic Society's Council 
—a connection only broken bv his departure for Havre. 
In that great French seaport photography was still the 
mistress of his leisure, but he felt rather keenly, 1 
think, the lack of fellowship of kindred minds. In our 
home cities a man of pictorial bent may be sure of a 
little circle of like-minded friends, if he desires them; 
but it is different— or at least it was different in those 
days—in provincial France. Photography there was in 
plenty, but it was largelv of the unambitious, snapshot 
order, with which an idealist worker could have little 
sympathy. He missed those friendly antagonisms 
which to the pictorial worker are like the stinging spray 
to the seaman. He found no strop for his razor. As 
everyone knows, France has its own fine school of pic- 
torial photography, but it is largely concentrated in and 
around Paris, and perhaps more professional than 
amateur. | | 

Though something like a Hebrew captive in Babylor, 
Sir Cecil did not suffer his high spirit to be daunted. 
Photography is a social hobby or а solitary, as you 
please. He exhibited in France with considerable suc- 
cess, and also acted as juror in the photographic class 
at the Paris Exhibition of 19co. Then came the re- 
moval to Antwerp, where British interests—and there- 
fore consular duties—are greater than at any other 
seaport not under British dominion, апа this 
made the continuance of photography practically im- 
possible. 

Impossible! But have we not had articles in this 
journal on photography for the busy man? Have we 
not suggested what mountains may be made to depart 
in the lunch hour, and what hills may be removed 
during the interval for tea? Yes; but you do not know 
Sir Cecil Hertslet. Photography, he says, is like 
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cricket. It must be pursued by the whole man. И 
is no good feeding so jealous a hobby with morsels of 
time. And, amateur of amateurs that he is, he will do 
everything himself—everything, down to the mount- 
ing. The frame is the only thing about his work that 
others have had a hand in. And since, although he in- 
clined to silver prints during a brief and reckless photo- 
graphic youth, the carbon and platinotype processes 
have been his staider love, it can be well understood 
how averse he is to distractions. Indeed, he feels that 
the printing is the weak point—the Achilles heel—of the 
modern amateur. It is a great mistake, in his opinion, 
to take twelve prints and let them print themselves. 
Better be content with four, and give them individual 
attention. By the comparatively small care that is paid 
to printing, we miss one of the glories of photographic 
manipulation. 

I asked him a question as to the pulse-beat of photo- 
graphy in Belgium. There again he finds, with brilliant 
exceptions, much the same tendency as he noticed in 
France—the tendency to be satisfied with the snapshot. 
Was it due, perhaps, to the genius of the French and 
Belgian peoples to get some movement, some “go,” 
some "snap" into their work, while we old fogeys 
devote scrupulous attention to printing clouds into 
landscapes, and ecstasise over the getting of a little 
luminosity in a shadow that may be over-dark? But 
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he will scarcely admit this flattering explanation. The 
generality want to get records rather than pictures— 
that is it! And the amateur is precisely the person who 
should put feeling into his work. Let him leave the mere 
record to those who have to get their living by it. 
Among pictorial workers in Belgium he notes a desire 
to learn from England and to follow the best in 
British work. 

Residence abroad has not meant that Sir Cecil has 
lost touch with photography at home. Не is aware 
of every photographic movement that 15 going 
forward here—that, indeed, goes without saving, 
for he is a diligent student of THE А. P. AND Р. М. 
— апа his utterances 
have all the more 
weight because of 
his detachment. 
This should make 
his presidential ad- 
dress wel worth 
taking to heart. I 
wish he would take 
advantage of the 
Occasion to casti- 
gate us for our 
faults. But I do 
not think he will. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“THE А. P. anon Р. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. А first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ 
worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
Inaterials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 

For BEGINNERS, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of material, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. Р. AND P. N., is offered every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons given on this page affixed 
to its back, and properly filled in. 

The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND P. М. is reserved. АП unsuccessful prints are returned, 
accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THe A. Р, without fee, 
any of the prints sent in to the competitions for criticism purposes. 

Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 
materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Frank 
Bolton, Scutari, Spring Bank West, Hull. (Title of print, “Idly 
Waiting Time and Tide.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial 
N.F.; lens, Busch Symmetrical; stop, F/8; exposure, 18 sec.; 
time of day, 9 a.m., September; developer, pyro-metol ; 
printing process, enlargement on Kodak bromide, toned. 


The Second Prize to Archibald H. Dodman, 89, High Street, 
Whitstable. (Title of print, *The Window Seat.") "Technical 
data: Plate, Barnet super speed, backed; lens, Zeiss Tessar; 
stop, F/4; exposure, 2 sec. ; time of day, то a.m., June; print- 
ing process. enlarged on Barnet rough bromide, sulphide 
toned. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to W. Hill, 6, New Street, Leek, 
Staffs. (Title of print, “Storm Clouds.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial S.S. ortho.; lens, Aldis; stop, F/6, 4 times 
screen ; exposure, $ sec. ; time of day, 3 p.m., May; developer, 
pyro; printing process, enlargement on Wellington С.С. bro- 
mide. 

The Mounting Prize to J. Johnson, 3, St. Andrews Street, 
Cambridge. (Title of print, “The Queen of Night.”) Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Wellington anti-screen; lens, Aldis anastig- 
mat; stop, F/11; time of day, 7.30 p.m., May; developer, 
pyro-metol; printing process, enlarged on Wellington bromide, 
sulphide toned. 

Hon. Mention. 


Rev. R. Caudwell, West Green, N.; Miss M. Oliver, Sidcup ; 
W. J. Endacott, Seaton; A. L. Hitchin, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
Mrs. С. К. Norman, Manningtree; Н. P. Dinelli, Hammer- 
smith, W.; H. Warner, West Kensington Park, W.; Tom 
Brown, Middlesbrough; John S. Dougal, Linlithgow, N.B.; 
W. J. Hart, Glasgow (2); C. W. Williams, S. Woodford, N.E. ; 


Miss Florence Barron, Stafford; Mrs. Steuart, Eastbourne ; 
Hans Elsner, Dresden. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Miss M. Meyer, 60, Lad- 
broke Grove, W. (Title of print, “А Portrait." Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, Busch rapid Aplanat; stop, 
F/3; exposure, 5 sec.; time of day, 3.30 p.m., April; developer, 
rodinal; printing process, A.A. platinotype. 


Beginners’ Class. 

Geoff. S. Masters, Preston; E. Metayers, Jersey; Е С. Page, 
Cardiff; A. E. Antill, Hove; V. Wyborn, Windsor; R. H. Thou- 
less, Norwich; H. L. Benney, Falmouth; A. Dixon, Norton-on- 
Tees; A. Naunton, Paddington, W.; С, F. Hyde, Scarborough ; 
H. J. Hodder, Barking; F. Norman Able, Manchester; Thos. 
Ellis, Colne; Miss Bayless, Gorleston; J. C. Nussle, Finsbury 
Park, N.; Guy Wood, Pyrford; H. H. Wells, Tottenham, N. ; 
J. C. Brush, Harrow (2); Capt. R. L. V. Foster, Crownhill ; 
Hy. Falkner, Salisbury ; С. Errerx, Southport; Edwin V. Booth, 
Brighton ; W. S. Davis, Bedford; S. E. Gillingham, Dorchester ; 
V. Dunhill, Harrow ; Dingley P. Fuge, Keighley ; S. W. Baker, 
Taunton; J. Edgar Chapman, Southgate, N.; E. Smith, Brad- 
ford; Thos. S. Matthews, Plymouth; Miss К. P. Blair, Birnam ; 
R. G. Richard, Ruabon ; Miss A. M. Black, Guernsey ; Price S. 
Hosegood, Goodmayes; A. J. Parry, Stalybridge; Н. Yama- 
moto, Japan; J. Glendening, Hull; J. В. Baker, London, S.E. ; 
А. Е. Crowe, South Norwood, S.E. ; Lawrence Wavish, Liver- 
pool. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes І., 11., and III. are omitted. 
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THE SUN-BURNED MAN. 
(PORTRAIT OF F. AUSTIN LIDBURY, ESQ., OF BurrALO, U.S.A.) 


July 8, 1912. 
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A FASCENAEING PHASE OF PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK 
FOR THE SUMMER MONTHS. 
By BENJAMIN HANLEY. Ø 2 GSpeciilto " The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


EARLY all of us have a hankering after the forming of a collection of something or other, be it old china. 
coins, stamps or nz tutal history specimens, but in point of fascination I think the last ni amed far ahead of 
the others, for, to the naturalist, his hobby of collecting often develops into a craze, and consequently at 


times his collecting instincts overcome his better nature, and 
the countryside is robbed of many and many an interesting 
inhabitant unnecessarily. 
Nowadays, however, collecting by means of the camera is 
- coming far more to the front, and, indeed, will soon, I have 
: no doubt, totally oust the collecting-net and other adjuncts 
The choice of 
a camera depends 
solely upon the 
worker, so long as 
it is not one of the 
fixed-focus variety, 
which is entirely 
unsuited to this 
branch of photo- 
graphic work.’ The re- 
flex with long-focus 
lens, 1s probably 
the ideal type under 
the circumstances. 
The sporting side 
of the “new collect- 
ing" should appeal 
to all, for here the 
advantage is all on 
the side of the 
quarry, and man 


< 


Tiger Moth. 


has to pit his wits against the natural 
instinct of the sharpest and most timid 
of the denizens of the countryside, and 
often the latter prove the victors, and it 
Green-veined White Butterfly.on is just the fact that he is sometimes beaten 
Dandelion Clock which gives such a zest to this hobby of 
ours. Speaking personally, 1 can say that were it not for the glorious 
uncertainty as to whether a result worth anything can be secured or 
not, nature photography would, for me, lose we nigh all interest. 

All have seen those magnificent insects, the dragon flies, darting to 
and fro during the hot summer sun, with gauzy wings glistening and 
shimmering in the sunlight like burnished metal. Who then, think 
you, has the greater feeling of satisfaction—the man who has captured 
one of these in his long- handled net, or the nature photographie 
student, who has secured a snapshot, and knows that on the plate 
resting in his dark slide there is a latent image of the glorious 
creature, which 1s still sailing about as free as the air it moves in: 
There can be no question as to the deeper satisfaction felt by the 
“new collector.” “A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” and this was 
never more aptly applied than in the case of a clever nature picture. 
Can the same be said, for instance, of a set insect mounted in a 
cabinet ? 

From a good photographic print one can really learn a great deal 
of the insect's habits, such as its fondness for certain plants or flowers ; 
then we get, or should do, an impression of the insect in a charac- 

| teristic attitude, for from whatever standpoint an insect at large is 
Humble Bee Resting on Colt's-foot Leaf. photographed, it never looks unnatural. This cannot be said of 
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"set" specimens, as we might study such cases for years or 
for all time, and then know but little, if anything, of the 
insect’s habits. Then, again, take the case of protective 
resemblance or mimicry, and there are many such. What 
can show these better than a good photograph? Thus it 
will be seen that it should TUAM m be the operator's 
endeavour to show the subject exactly as it appears in 
Nature. If it is a case of protective resemblance, such as 
a grey dagger moth resting on lichen or a piece of old wood, 
let it appear as such. Do not try to bring out the insect in 
the photograph more prominently than it 1s in actual life. 

It is preferable, whenever possible, to secure a series of 
studies of the same species, showing the larva, pupa, and 
imago states; and in the case of the latter, if several pictures 
can be taken of the 
creature from its first 
emergence from the pupa 
case to becoming fully 
developed and able to fly, 
the series will be much 
more valuable and in- 
teresting. This is especi- 
ally the case with butter- 
flies and moths or such 
insects as the dragon-fly. 
Of course, such a com- 
plete series as I have just 
mentioned can often only 
be obtained by taking the 
larva home and feeding it 
until it pupates, but this 
is quite a simple matter, 
and well worth any little 
trouble in providing suit- 
able leaves with which to 
supply its wants whilst 
still in the larval stage. 

Many quick - running 
insects, such as the violet 
ground beetle, earwigs, 
etc., may generally be in- 
duced to remain motion- 
less if a small pellet of 
white paper is placed near 
them, but far enough off 
to be out of reach of the 
lens. They apparently 
rivet their attention on 
this for a time, until the 
novelty of the thing has 
worn off. With the beetles 
just mentioned І have 
frequently noticed that 
they wave their antenna 
about a good deal when 
first pulled up by the sight 
of the paper, as if at a loss 
what to make of it, and 


then  straighten these 
organs out and remain 
perfectly still for some 


seconds. 

Many species of flies, 
wasps, and bees may be 
attracted to leaves which 
have previously had a 
drop of a sticky solution of sugar and water applied. 
Generally they are so engrossed in sipping the new-found 
nectar that one is certain of a good picture. Quite frequently 
two ог three species may happen upon the leaf at the same 
time. The practice of “sugaring” tree trunks—a thing well 
known to the old collectors—can be profitably emploved ; and 
if one works with a flashlight apparatus, innumerable photo- 
graphs of moths, which somehow always manage to evade 
one's search during the daytime, may be secured, as well as 
those of other nocturnal insects seldom seen by day. 

The early morning, when there is still a touch of chill in 
the air, is a good time to photograph butterflies, for these 


Dragon fly and Nymph-case. 
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will commonly be found fast asleep on some flower-head, 
waiting for the warmth of the sun’s rays to stir them into 
activity once more. So, too, may be found humble bees, 
especially on the thistle heads, for they dearly love these 
purple blooms, and visit them early and late in order to 
extract the nectar, so late, indeed, that it frequently happens 
that darkness comes upon them whilst they are away from 
home, and they are obliged to stay all night, and so we find 
and photograph them clinging to the thistle heads in the 
early morning, covered with dew, and totally unable to fly 
until the sun has risen high in the heavens and dried the 
moisture from their wings. 

One needs to have a good deal of patience for this kind of 
work, and it is not the slightest use getting flurried, or 
the whole thing may be 
bungled. I have often 
waited for half an hour 
before securing certain 
subjects. Often the wind 
interferes, and if vou find 
an insect in a suitable 
position, the foliage on 
which it is resting will be 
swaying about so ener- 
getically that an expo- 
sure is impossible, but 
much may happen in а 
few minutes; and if vou 
wait a little time all readv 
to expose, there may come 
a lull which will enable 
the shutter to be released, 
and a picture successfully 
made. The green-veined 
white butterfly shown in 
the illustration was found 
fast asleep on a dandelion 
seed-head one late after- 
noon, and at the time of 
discovery a stiff breeze 
was blowing, and as the 
light was not verv good, 
it was then useless risking 
a plate After a wait of 
thirty minutes, however, 
the wind dropped com- 
pletely, and I was able to 
obtain a picture, which I 
consider one of the very 
best insect studies it has 
been my good fortune to 
secure, although at the 
time of taking the light 
was so far gone that, with 
S.R. plates and aperture 
F/ir, it was necessary to 
give an exposure of five 
seconds. This is a simple 
illustration of what mav 
be accomplished bv dint 
of a little patience and 
waiting when at first sight 
an exposure is considered 
hopeless. 

Some insects, notori- 
ously certain large dragon 
flies, have a very keen vision, and fight shy of the camera, 
consequently it is necessary to disguise it by means of grasses, 
leaves, etc. After focussing a likely tuft of reeds where the 
insects frequently alight to rest awhile (they will return to the 
same reed time and again), it is necessary to retire, and work 
the camera by means of a length of rubber tubing by pneu- 
matic release, as if you stand by, these quick-sighted insects 
will promptly transfer their resting-station to some other patch 
of reeds, and one’s preparations for disguising the camera will 
be all in vain. Several of the smaller kinds of dragon-flies 
can be successfully stalked until you are sufficiently near to 
expose a plate; but let me here advise my readers to never 
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work with their back to the sun, otherwise the insect 
will see a large dark shadow approaching, and hurriedly 
make off, whereas, if you work toward the insect, with your 
shadow behind or to one side, this danger is considerably 
lessened. 

In conclusion, I may say that although “Special Rapid ” 
plates give very good results, yet it is, on the whole, prefer- 
able to use those of the “non-filter orthochromatic” variety, 
as these will allow of a rapid exposure being given without 
the use of any light filter or colour screen, and yet give abso- 
lutely true colour values. This is a decided advantage, for 
when photographing, say, a giant-tailed wasp (Sirex gigas), 
one could not secure a good idea of the bright orange-yellow 
banding of the insect’s body by the aid of S.R. plates, and 
at times the light or the movement of the insect will not allow 
of the longer exposure being given which the use of a colour 
screen necessitates; therefore, on such occasions one feels 
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* ША У time, nd 

` d doubt, many ama- 

teurs are thinking 
ДҮ. d of the desirability 
ao 96 of including with 
their equipment for the 
holiday one of the various 
makes of colour plates, and 
тапу are, perhaps, of the 
opinion that this very inter- 
esting department of ama- 
teur photography is really too complex. 

I have found that the details which have been published from 
time to time have appeared rather too professional and involved 
for the amateur to translate into the popular “rule of thumb.” 

After much experimenting with various makes of colour 
plates and many developers, I was very successful, and returned 
from a recent trip to Switzerland with many perfectly satis- 
factory mountain and valley views, in mementoes, of colour 
plates taken and developed on my trip. 

It is a pleasure to look over these views, with their delicate 
shadings and perfection in colour, of those familiar scenes in 
the Chamonix, Zermatt, and Lauterbrunnen Valleys, with their 
blue skies and now and again a white cloud. 

Only those who have these mementoes appreciate how much 
more the coloured pictures mean than the black and white, and 
then, too, it is so, is it not, that there have been few coloured 
pictures taken of the mountain scenery or landscapes? 

We all seem to have experimented with the familiar colours 
about our homes, flowers, fruits, and so forth, which subjects 
are gradually exhausted. 

I read everything available, and, as I have written above, 
tried an assortment of plates and developers to find the most 
convenient equipment for general results while travelling. 

I have selected my equipment for use while journeying, and 
to apply where one has only the usual hotel lodgings. 

I wonder if the various writers who recommend that one 
should develop in the usual hotel room at night have ever tried 
it for autochromes. I do not believe so, for never have I found 
an hotel room that afforded complete darkness. Some stray light 
from outside was bound to penetrate to spoil delicate plates, 
and, besides, I am always handicapped by being sleepy at the 
crucial time. 

At present I use that bright and free time in the morning, 
when one awakes to find the glorious sun, up several hours 
before, and with a knowledge that breakfast will not be served 
for several hours to come. That is my free time for development 
of colour plates while on my holiday. 

My equipment is reduced to necessary articles of as little bulk 
as possible: Camera, dark slides, lens, yellow screen, tripod, 
changing bag, plates and directions, three developing trays, two 
box covers, plate-lifting thimble, some rubber fingers, B. W. 
and Co.’s Rytol tabloids and directions, B. W. and Co.’s Re- 
verser tabloids and directions. 

All these items do not take much space in my luggage, yet 


. Colour Plates and the Holiday. | 
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the advantage of having a Satisfactory orthochromatic plate 
which may be used in exactly the same way as those of the 
S.R. type. I have intentionally avoided the question of expo- 
sure, as the conditions of light, etc., vary so considerably as 
to make it unsatisfactory to lay down any hard and fast rule. 
A point arises, however, in connection with the foliage, etc., 
surrounding the insect. Sometimes the picture will look 
better if this is shown in sharp focus, as in the case of 
patente resemblance, but on other occasions it is better to 

ring the insect out well, and not mind so much about the 
background. One learns much after a little experience, how- 
ever, as to what depth of focus to carry this background. 

I cannot do better than close these notes by hoping that 
someone who, up to the present, has been an ardent collector 
of the old schoo] may be induced to take up the new. If he 


does, his only regret will be that he did not make the exchange 
earlier. ? | 


By L. E. KNOTT. 


must be best adapted for my use, so let us consider 
them individually. 

Camera. You probably have one, but it must have b. 
dark slides, a ground glass that may be reversed, ;.e., © 
turned about with the rough side toward you, апа a “x 
lens with a suitable shutter. N3 

The focussing arrangement may be omitted if you have an 
infinity mark on the camera, and will use it only for views with 
all objects, say, twenty feet or more distant. 

I can arrange my ground glass to be turned either way, and 
write on its rough surface “Colour Plate." I cannot then fail to 
be reminded each time I focus, to see if the right side is 
toward me. 

The words * Colour Plate " will be reversed if the rough side 15 
turned inside the camera as used for the usual plates. 

Dark Slides. You may use almost any type with the black card 
packed with the plates, but I altered mine by taking out the 
spring at the back and covering the back with black velvet. 
Paste a piece of linen paper on the outside on each side, so you 
may make notes with lead pencil. 

Lenses. Lenses may vary, but I am going to advise using the 
diaphragm F/16, for, you remember, I am confining my direc- 
tions to the simplest. Then I require sunlight always, and a 
time shutter that will not jar the camera much. 

Yellow Glass. When obtaining this, it is best to use the one 
recommended by the manufacturer of the plates you adopt, but I 
have obtained pleasing effects by using one manufacturer's plate 
with another manufacturer's screen. 

Obtain a fitting for the outside of your lens tube to support the 
screen in front of your lens without permitting any leakage of 
white light, or such a fitting as Zeiss furnishes with his lenses 
is the least cumbersome. 

Obtain a Tripod that is firm enough to support the camera 
without vibration when the shutter is operated, or that will not 
be affected by a little breeze. I have finally adopted a tripod 
a little more staunch and heavier than at first appeared neces- 
sary. One is inclined to accept one of those ingenious flimsy 
metal things that are made for snapshot work, and they cannot 
be used for time work without much risk of loss. I have pur- 
chased several, each time more staunch and thicker wood, until 
now I have one that serves my purpose with my camera of six 
pounds weight. 

Changing Bag. “What is a changing bag?” many will ask, 
and one of my friends called it a “spooky, uncanny thing,” 
because she could not see what was going on inside it. It is an 
English development, I think, and invaluable to any traveller. 
You had better purchase one that is cubical and ties inside a 
chair for support. I made mine because I wanted something 
special, but it is less expensive to purchase one. 

It will be required high enough to permit three developing 
trays of the size you require and the three bottles. The hand 
hole or sleeve on one side must permit one to take out the tray 
with liquid and plates safely. 

I prefer the hand holes or sleeves to be safeguarded with 
two elastics, one above another, and the sleeves long enough to 
extend to the elbow. 
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If one makes the changing bag, use the best farmers’ lining 
satin with two thicknesses. It is expensive, but I have not found 
anything to take its place. A card bottom 15 good, and I develop 
with an enamelled or gossamer cloth, caught up at the corners 
to make it hollow and to catch anv spilled liquid. 

I place this inside under mv travs. By this means T can 
keep the changing bag dry for use when loading my dark slides. 

Plates. I use quarter-plate (34% by 44), and all my equip‘nent 
is governed by that size. It is small, but has been quite satis- 
factory to me. 

The three Developing Trays are all quarter-plate size, aud 
made of celluloid. I find it difficult at times to get these of 
this size, because the dealers desired that I should take the 
4 by 5 size, and could not understand why I was so particular. 

If you use travs larger than necessary you must also increase 
the sizes of much of your outfit, and add much to the incon- 
venience of packing and manipulation. , 

Cut notches,in the edge of your trays as follows: опе in the 
one for developer, two notches in the one for water, end three 
in the one for reverser. Cut these all in similar places, z.e., on 
the end or side, so when the trays are piled up in the dark, you 
may pass your finger over them and select without doubt the 
one you require. 

Cover for Trays. Messrs. Sinclair, London, have a very gcod 
article, consisting of black cover to use in covering trays in 
time development, or for our purpose we may use something 
more simple, to place on the two bottom trays to use when 
piling three. That is the use I make of them to economise space 
in the changing bag. 

Three Square Bottles, with wide mouths and good corks. For 
my 314 Бу 44 plates I require just two ounces of developer to 
cover the phates safely in the developing tray of the correct 
size. Му bottles, therefore, are of two-ounce capacity to the 
shoulder, with a little air space below the cork. Mark the bottles 
by putting on the side of each small rough buttons of card, so 
they may be selected in the changing bag. Put the buttons on 
with shellac or paraffin and one for the developer, two for 
water, and three for reverser. Then mark the corks with ink 
and never interchange them. 

I use square bottles, and pack them in a box with corrugated 
card, which safeguard has never failed, and I have always 
returned without any broken bottles. 

Rytol and Colour Plate Reverser and their descriptive circulars, 
made by Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome and Co., are next to be 
obtained. 

Manipulation. 


I am going to deal only with sunlight in summer, and yet 
really fine pictures may be taken at other times and under other 
conditions. If the vacationist afterwards desires to try other 
conditions he need only modify some of these directions as his 
experience may dictate. This will give vou a successful start. 

Your plates must be as fresh as possible for brighiest effects, 
and to fill the dark slides let us proceed as follows : — 

Read over the manufacturers’ directions. Place the changing 
bag on a table, with a convenient chair close by, the dark slides 
inside to the left and the box of plates on the right. 

Seated in the chair, place the arms in the sleeves with the 
elastic tightened; they will need to be much tighter on bare 
arms than on sleeves. 

Open the box of plates (save the cards for use in repacking 
your finished plates). The plates are packed in pairs, with 
their coated surfaces inward. Place the plate in the dark slide 
with the coating against the velvet. 

You can distinguish readily the coated from the glass side 
of the plates by passing the finger over the surface; but the 
finger must be dry and free from any matter that will scratch 
or stain the film. 

This method is valuable, as one must place the film side 
against the velvet. The difference in temperature and smooth- 
ness is so marked that one soon interprets the feeling after a 
trial. It becomes rather fascinating to work from the sense of 
feeling after one has become accustomed to it. 

After the dark slides are filled, close up the remaining plates 
properly, and do not allow any of the papers to get into the 
dark shdes. Mark the box of plates distinctly after taking from 
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the changing bag with the quantity left in the box and with the 
date. You will value this memorandum when loading your 
dark slide next time. 

Presume we have our equipment at some location where we 
desire to photograph in colours, the view evenly illuminated 
before us with no great contrasts, the sun bright and I hope 
a cloud or two. e 

Mount our camera on the tripod, focus with our ground glass 
correctly turned, the yellow screen in place, our shutter ready 
for time exposure, our diaphragm at F/16 (Kodak 16), and our 
dark slide in place. Make an exposure of twelve seconds, or if 
a watch is not handy count your pulse for fourteen beats if your 
pulse is normal, 7o beats a minute. 

I have found my pulse an excellent substitute for the watch 
many times, especially in the dark-room. 

A stop watch is very serviceable, and for those who can 
obtain one will be appreciated. 

Record with soft pencil on the paper label on your dark slide 
the subject, date, and exposure, all to be erased after develop- 
ment. 

Having made our first colour plate exposure let us develop 
it. We proceed the next morning, before breakfast, and with 
an hour and a half without the pleasant and distracting inter- 
ference of our friends. 

Our changing bag is on the table, and the convenient chair 
is close by. In the changing bag are arranged various articles ; 
the dark slide at the left so placed that we know which plate 
is to be developed; the three developing trays and the two 
covers piled in the middle, in the order of their use, with number 
one on top, and so forth. The three bottles, previously filled, 
to the right; number one, Rytol, one of each tabloid to each 
ounce of water; number two, water; number three, Reverser, 
one tabloid to each ounce of water. Mix these the night before, 
and with a shake they will be ready and dissolved in the 
morning. 

You have noticed the bottles take the place of awkward 
graduates, and, besides, the tabloids may be dissolved more соп- 
veniently by shaking than by the recommended stirring. You 
will use the bottles after you are once initiated. 

А cloth for emergency use might be handy inside the changing 
bag. 

Place your watch in easv view on the table—I repeat, easy 
view. Place the lifting thimble on your right index finger (and 
possibly the rubber cots), then we are ready to develop in the 
full morning light. 

After being seated comfortably, the arms properly sealed in 
the changing bag, we are readv for our first colour plate. 

Proceed with whatever manipulation is necessary as follows : — 

Place the plate, ccating up, in the tray nuniber one. 

Pour on the developer, recorking the bottle, noting the time, 
and rocking the tray to fully cover the plate. Six and one-half 
minutes are to elapse for the development. Place the plate in 
tray number two, and rinse with the water from bottle number 
two. Place the plate in tray number three, and pour over the 
reversing solution. 

Always place the corks back in the bottles before laying them 
down. 

Now take promptly the tray number three and plate out into 
daylight, and if you have proceeded properly, there before you 
is the most beautiful image, not yet in colours. Permit it to 
remain in the reverser for four minutes, then rinse and place 
in the tray number one again for five minutes to redevelop, and 
then rinse and set up to dry. 

I hope your first plate will be a complete success. 

You may use the developer and reverser over again for about 
three or four plates, not more. It 1s best to use fresh water 
each time. Rinse and dry the trays, and vou are ready for 
your next attempt. 

Read carefully all the details given bv the manufacturers, and 
vou тау find some slight variation from my manipulation to be 
more convenient for vou. It will take about half an hour for 
each plate, and with the additional time for preparation one may 
estimate the total time required. 

I have described the simplified manipulation which took me 
weeks to ascertain. 

May colour photography go on apace. 


pee (Patito 


Royal Society of Arts Albert Medal.—The Albert Medal of the 
Society for the current year has been awarded by the Council, 
with the approval of che President, H.R.H. the Duke of Con- 
naught, to the Right Hon. Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, 
G.C.M.G., С.С.У.О., LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., for his services 
in improving the railway communications, developing the re- 
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sources, and promoting the commerce and industry of Canada 
and other parts of the British empire. 

Shropshire Camera Club's exhibition will be held at Shrews- 
bury on November (иһ and yth. The hon. secretary is Mr. 
Charles E. Franck, Shropshire Maltings, Shrewsbury, Нот 
whom full particulars may be obtained. 
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has attained such 
marked distinction 
throughout the Photo- 
graphic World—many 
reasons why you 
should use it in pre- 
ference to all others. 

To name a few— 

Its scale of grada- 
tions 1s the most 
perfect obtainable— 
it brings out all the 
detailsof the subject 
witha sharpness un - 
equalled—it allows 
of wide latitude in 
exposure, and — it 
ensures quick prints 
and sparkling bril- 
liancy inthe finished 
picture. 

And withal it pos- 
sesses, to a greater 
extent than any other, 
that all- essential 
quality—RELIA- 
BILITY —а quality 
which has always 
been associated with 
Criterion, and invari- 
ably ensures success. 
Your dealer sells it at 
the usual prices—ask 
him for supply. 


The Birmingham 
Photographic Co., 
Ltd., 7, Stechford, 

Birmingham. 


Our Lecturer and 
Demonstrator, Mr. 
W. Bell, of Hop- 
wood, Heywood, 
Lancs., is now 
arranging his pro- 
gramme for next 
season, and will be 
pleased to hear from 
any Society who de- 
sires to fix a date 
for his lecture on 
“Retouching the 
Gp Negative.” 


“TEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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WATSON'S CAMERAS AND LENSES. 


With Self-Capping Focal- 
plane Shutter, having a 
range of speeds from time 
to 1/1000th. 


Quick-wind Shutter. 
Freedom from vibration. 


The simplest, cheapest, 
and most convenient high- 
class Reflex Camera made. Б 4 
If you wish to do better work and get better pictures 


than last year you will need a new LENS, 


Price, complete with  Fl6 


Holostigmat Lens and three | Th е Holostigmat 


double slides. 
4-342851 0 | Is What You Want. 
5x4 2113 O 
3-plate. 5 X 4. 
6} x 43 28 0 O 5 in. 5$ in. 
Ў £417 6 $5 5 0 
PRICE LISTS OF EITHER OF THE ABOVE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


W. WATSON б SONS, Ltd. 313, High Holborn, London, М.С. 


. Depót: 2, EASY ROW, BIRMINGHAM. 


THE VEST POCKET CAMERA 


Size, 1 inch x 2} х 3j inches. Weight, 11 ozs. For plates 1} x 2; inches (4! х 6 c.m.) 
The smallest and neatest camera made. 
N EA T. Entirely of metal. Automatic opening and closing. N A TTY. 


‘t Goes info any waistcoat pocket.” 


F/68 APLANAT, GIVING EXQUISITELY 
SHARP PICTURES FOR ENLARGING. 


Folding brilliant finder. Focussing lever 
Automatic Shutter, giving T.B., 1/25th, 1/50:h, and 1/100.h of a sec. 
Real 1:а(ег cover and bellows. Nickelled fittings. Exceptional finish. 


Price complete with 3 э) 55 х 
with focussing lever 

Unicum pattern shutter with focussing lever 10/-extra 

Film-pack adapter - г = 


Sole Agents: 


Chas. Zimmermann & Co. (Photographic), Ltd., 


13, BARTLETT'S BUILDINGS, HOLBORN CIRCUS, Е.С. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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A. 24 Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


“FROM GOGGLES TO ORTHOCHROMATISM.” 


SIR,—Mr. Sanquinetti does not seem to be aware that he is 
requoting in mentioning the term “first rate” with reference to 
the quality of the result. I did not offer my opinion on this 
point, relying rather upon the reproductions to give a tolerably 
good idea of the correction obtained, assuming, of course, that 
due allowance would be made for the limitations of the half- 
tone process. 

The statement as to the inferior rendering to be obtained on 
orthochromatic as against panchromatic plates is a criticism of 
the deficiencies of plates rather than of the filter. 

The comparative exposures quoted are also somewhat beside 
the point, for the same reason. 

. I do, however, appreciate the suggestion that, as ordinary 
orthochromatic plates are much more widely used than pan- 
chromatic, results on the former might, therefore, be of larger 
practical interest. The suggestion that the greenish yellow colour 
of this glass may involve some absorption of the red is a rather 
interesting point, to which I may return. 

. I have been hoping to carry the experiment to a further stage, 
but, unfortunately, have not yet completed this, and am conse- 
quently unable to reply more fully.— Yours, etc., 

Keighley. J. Н. KEIGHLEY. 


س ل س ——— —— — 


ORTHOCHROMATIC EYEGLASSES FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

SIR,— During a tour of service of some five years in India, I 
found my eyes were greatly troubled by the glare and dust, and 
took to wearing smoked glasses. 

These I found had great disadvantages, one being that they 
give one a depressed outlook on nature, and another that they 


1 
| 
| 
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greatly tire the accommodation of one’s eyes, for after wearing 
them a few hours, and then returning to my bungalow and taking 
them off, I found myself stumbling about for a time like a 
semi-blind man, the accommodation of the eye being too tired 
to work in the reduced light, and a headache was often the 
final result. 
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I then wrote to some opticians in Bombay, stated my com- 
plaint, and asked them if they had no improvement in glasses. 
They kindly sent me a pair of orthochromatic glasses to try. 
These have ordinary yellow ortho. glass of very good quality, 
fitted in front of the eye, with a spring between as in pincenez, 
and side anti-glare yellow celluloid flaps, which, having springs, 
grip the sides of the temples smoothly and firmly. For those 
who may prefer spectacles to pincenez, a pair of spectacle rods 
for going behind the ears are included in the case, and can 
instantly be fixed or detached. 

I find these glasses a perfect boon in my photographic work, 
or for cycling or any outdoor work. They give one a bright, 
delightful rendering of the country and sky. They are not 
disfiguring like smoked glasses, are perfectly glare-proof, and 
even after wearing them all day in an Indian sunlight, I found 
they did not tire the eye accommodation. 

Possibly some readers of THE A. P. AND Р. N. may, like 
myself, be the unhappy yearly victims of hay fever. If so, I 
would strongly recommend them to try these glasses, which give 
great relief to the irritated and inflamed eyes. 

The glasses can be obtained in this country from Messrs. 
Laurence and Mayo, Chancery Lane, London. I hasten to add 


that I have no interest in this firm whatsoever, but, having 
been using these glasses for the last five years, and having met 
but few people who have heard of them, I venture to write 
about them. 

The photograph will give a good idea of the glasses in use.— 
LLENDAEL, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


Yours, etc., 


Catford and Forest Hill Photographic Society.—The hon. sec- 
retary, Mr. W. T. Browne, has removed to 73, Silverdale, 
Sydenham. | 

Correction.—In the article on developing roll films, which 
appeared in THE А. P. AND P. N. for June 24th, a printer's 
error occurred in the formula for acid fixing bath given in the 
second column. This should obviously read: 1 oz. of hypo in 
4 to 5 oz. of water. 

Photographic Scraps for July, just issued, has some interesting 
little articles, which should prove very helpful to the amateur 
photographer at the present time of year. Copies are obtain- 
able from photographic dealers, or direct from Messrs. Ilford, 
Ltd., Ilford, E. 

Southampton Camera Club's annual open exhibition will be 
held at the Shaftesbury Hall, Southampton, from November 4th 
to oth. Mr. Е. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., will act as judge. Entry 
forms and full particulars may be obtained from Mr. C. M. 
Cooper, 203, Shirley Road, Southampton. 

A number of members of the Optical Convention visited the 
works of Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., at Willesden, on June 
a2nd, and after a careful examination of the various processes 
employed in making photographic and other lenses, expressed 
themselves highly pleased with their visit. 

“ Ensignette" Weekly Competition.—The prize-winners for 
the week ending June 24th are as follows :—Miss Postlethwaite, 
St. Leonards; W. Watts, Cardiff; E. Donaghey, Belfast; Miss 
Vance, Birkenhead ; Albert Laferla, Malta; John Forsythe, Bel- 
fast; Hugh Sudbury, Orford; James H. Falconer, Fife; Cecil 
H. Burr, Southampton (two prizes). 

Northern Photographic Exhibition.—The date of this important 
exhibition has now been fixed for January 3-31, 1913, and it will 
be held in the fine roonis of the City Art Gallery, Manchester, 
it being the turn of the Manchester Amateur Photographic 
Society to take control, and we understand they expect to 
repeat the successes of the previous exhibitions in Liverpool 
and Manchester. The prospectus will be ready shortly, and we 
shall be able to keep our readers fully posted with details as 
time goes on. The judges for the pictorial section will be 
Messrs. А. Н. Blake, M.A., and J. Dudley Johnston. A scientific 
section is arranged for, the name of the judge for which will be 
announced in due course. Mr. S. L. Coulthurst, F.R.P.S., one 
of the original founders of the Northern and secretary of previous 
Northern exhibitions, will again act in that capacity. There 
will be no trade section, but a large fully illustrated catalogue is 
being prepared. Mr. Coulthurst's address is The Poplars, Broad 
Oak Road, Worsley, near Manchester, and applications for 
entry forms or any information should be made to him. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. 


A New Federation. 

I have much pleasure in making it known that 
the Welsh Federation of Photographic Societies 
is an accomplished fact—the pressure on the 
space of so many important matters last week pre- 
vented it being made known earlier. A success- 
ful] meeting was held at Cardiff, under the able 
chairmanship of Dr. Rhy Griffiths, who is presi- 
dent of the Photographic Section of the Cardiff 
Naturalists' Society. The gathering was only 
small; but, what is most important, it was 
thoroughly enthusiastic, and, after an uphill fight 
against the apathy born of a district which has 
not hitherto tasted the joys оё íederation, three 
societies said "Yes" definitely, and so a start 
is made with Cwmaman, Barry, and Cardiff; 
whilst the Photographic Section of the Cardiff 
Naturalists' Society is desirous of joining, but I 
understand the parent body is not disposed to 
give Из permission. They are obviously the best 
judges locally of the pros and cons on the point, 

ut I cannot but think it would be the better 
course to acquiesce in the desire of the Photo- 
graphic Section, in preference to the certain 
course the members wil take of joining the 
Federation as associates. 


The Federation of Wales and Monmouth. 

The full title of the new organisation is “The 
Federation of Photographic Societies of Wales 
and Monmouth," and, as the name implies, it has 
a very wide scope to employ its energies upon. 
There appears to have been any number ot 
societies in the area covered, at different times, 
but, owing to lack of proper organisation, they 
have either suddenly died out or lingered long 
and sickly; for instance, a short while ago I 
announced a new society, under the title of "The 
Trecynon Society," but I am aíraid it has gone 
hence. These facts clearly show the necessity 
of an organisation such as a Federation, whose busi- 
ness is to help, encourage, and foster society life. 
Wel, the Federation has arrived, and now 
trust it will put new life into the Welsh societies, 
just as И has done for North Country societies, 
and may be the means of reviving the dead. The 
first officers are—Mr. H. Carder, of Cardiff, 
as treasurer, and Mr. C. Wootton as secretary. 
‘The secretaria] address 15—Ү.М.С.А., Carditt, 
and Mr. Wootton wishes to correspond with all 
interested in the movement. 


Yorkshire Federation Excursion. 

A charming day, a delightful rendezvous, hos- 
pitable guides, and a jolly party of photo- 
graphers all contributed до another splendid 
success of the Yorkshire Photographic Union. It 
was their annual excursion to Hull, the home of 
its farthest East Society, which has many times 
been referred to as the most isolated society in 
Yorkshire, and yet its loyalty to the Union has 
never faltered. It was the second time of asking 
to Hull, and no doubt many had remembered 
their hospitality and earnest desire to make all 
feel at home on a former occasion, for the num- 
bers were well up to the average. Hull is a long 
train journey from Leeds, where, hrstly, all 
societies must centre, and arrangements had been 
made for reserved carriages and excursion fares. 
The party was late in starting, but on arrival at 
Hull all that was forgotten in the hearty hand- 
shake and welcome. The societies were made up 
into groups, and, each under the guides, were 
soon on their way to the Docks and the Humber, 
where there was plenty of work for the cameras. 


A Presentation at the Hull Club Rooms. 

A broiling sun and a long tramp soon brought 
the parties to asking how íar it was to Grey 
Street, the headquarters of the Hull Photo- 
graphic Society, where it was rumoured an excel- 
lent spread had been prepared for the guests. 
Rumour is sometimes right, and this occasion 
proved it to be so, for, on arrival there, no cere- 
mony was asked or given, but all went merrily 
to work until the sparrows would have had a lean 
feast of the residuum. After tea, well, of course, 
the official group must be taken, and I think the 
secretary here excelled himself in composing the 
Scattered fragments. All ready, the cap off and 
on, twice repeated, then came the stentorian com- 
mand of Mr. F. J. Webster, of the Hull Photo- 
graphic Society, “All, please, keep your seats,” 


and we wondered what next. We were not left 
wondering long, for, with profuse apologies, Mr. 
Webster told how his suciety at Hull had, by 
circumstances which they were unable to con- 
trol, been prevented from adding their mite 
to the testimonial souvenir presented to Mr. 
Clough at Wakefield some little time ago. To 
make amends for the omission, Mr. ebster 
asked Mr. Clough to accept, with all the good 
wishes of his society, a small souvenir to remind 
him of the goodwil] of the Hull Society. Mr. 
Webster then presented Mr. Clough with a hand- 
some silver cigar-case, suitably inscribed and 
engraved with monogram. The secret had been 
eli kept, and "Clough" was off his guard. 
Pulling himself together, he expressed the appre- 
ciation he of the many evidences of the 
goodwill and fellowship that had been recently 
shown to him. A happy termination to a suc- 
cessful gathering. 


Hull Photographic Clubhouse. 

The Hull Photographic Society are to be con- 
gratulated in many respects, and one of these 
congratulations is on the charming appearance 
of their club room. It has been done up—probably 
hurried on in anticipation of the federation 
visit—in a most artistic and harmonious rendering 
of the new saxe blue and white, and dark oaken 
timbered roof, the whole forming a suggestion of 
the thirteenth century. The practical side, as well 
as the artistic, has been seen to, for at one end of 
the large lecture room a huge plaster lantern 
screen has been erected, enclosed in a timbered 
frame to harmonise with the decorations. Hull 
members are exceedingly fortunate in possessing 
such fine facilities for their hobby, and there should 
be no such thing as a lack of members, when it 
15 remembered that not only are these facilities 
to be had for a nominal subscription, but the 
whole place is their own—every brick—and there 
is no fear of the landlord’s three months’ notice 
to quit, just when all are getting settled down, 
as the Wakefield Society have just experienced. 


More Congratulations. 

Another congratulation to Hull is the fact that 
after years of hammering at the door of the City 
Art Gallery, it has yielded to the force of their 
good case, and on Saturday the members of the 
Yorkshire Photographic Federation were able to 
see the first exhibition of the Hull] Society taste- 
tully displayed :n the Corporation Art Gallery, 
and next week I shall deal more fully with the 
display as I saw it. 


The Scottish Lecture List. 

The Scottish Federation lecture list is issued a 
little later than the English Federation's, but 
Mr. Maclachlan appears to be in the same rut 
as every other organisation. No matter how long 
you give them to let you have the lecture par- 
ticulars, there are some laggards who keep the 
book from the press. The Yorkshire secretary has 
adopted an excellent idea; it may be just a 
coincídence, but, to my mind, the hint is worth 
repeating. А special page at the end of the 
year-book is devoted to the headline, “Arrived 
Too Late for Classification." To quote Mr. Mac- 
lachlan, *The Scottish Council is very anxious 
that the lecture list should be available to secre- 
taries of the federated societies before they pro- 
ceed to draw up next winter's syllabus. . . . The 
Federation secretary will be exceedingly obliged 
if any additions or alterations are intimated to 
him as early as possible. Now, then, altogether, 
get a move on and make yourselves proud of 
that list. Keep off the back page." 


Birmingham Monthly Competitions. 

The summer monthly competitions of the Bir- 
mingham Photographic Society are an interesting 
set, and the entries are available for the autumn 
exhibition, and, if entered for competition, will 
be subject to the usual rules for that event. The 
subjects are varied—June for architecture, July 
for landscapes, August for flowers and animal 
studies, September for seascapes, lake and river 
subjects, al] subjects divided into two classes— 
(1) Open; (2) Fur Beginners. The awards are 
medals, plaques, and certificates in each class. 
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By “ARIEL.” 


A Note for Liversedge, Cleckheaton and Heck- 


mondwike. 

The Dewsbury Photographic Society have been 
on a visit to Kirkless Hall, and, passing through 
Liversedge, it was pointed out that, although 
many old halls have been demolished, there are 
in the town a number of buildings that stand out 
quite picturesquely from the modern buildings. One 
wonders if the camera clubs in the Cleckheaton 
and Heckmondwike areas have done anything to 
secure negatives and prints for future reference. 
If not, a photographic survey of the district 
should be taken in hand at once, if only 1n 
honour of their ancestors. 


Lincoln Society as Artists, Printers and Pub- 
lishers. 

The simplicity of the monthly journal of the 
Lincoln Amateur Photographic Society, which is 
done on the “Hektograph,” in the handwriting 
of the editor, pleases me very much indeed, for 
I know it means that Lincoln has a secretary 
who is not afraid of a little work to attain suc- 
cess. ‘Lhe second issue has arrived, and bears 
as a frontispiece what I presume is a choice view 
of the Cathedral. The inside tells of the outings 
of the past month, and pays tribute to the excel- 
lence of the arrangements made by the Norwich 
Society for those members of the East Anglian 
Federation who spent Whitsuntide in their midst. 


Portfolios of Lantern Slides. 


The Dundee and East of Scotland Association 
have introduced a feature into their organisation 
I propose to watch with interest. The idea is 
from the brain of a member who has noticed the 
distinct success that has followed the introduc- 
tion of a print portfolio into a society, and sees 
no reason why it should not also be extended to 
lantern slides. The members took the matter up 
most heartily, with the result that a branch of 
the society has been formed, with a special secre- 
tary. Meetings of the section are to be held 
monthly in the club-rooms. Each member must 
contribute one slide of the subject set for the 
month, and all the slides will be shown on the 
screen at the meeting and fully criticised. Each 
one present will have a vote, and at the end of 
the season the total votes are calculated on a 
percentage according to the number present at 
each meeting. By this means no slide will be 
able to capture success if lucky enough to be 
shown at a meeting with a specially large attend- 
ance. 


Annual Meeting of Beeston Society. 


At the annual] meeting of the Beeston Photo- 
graphic and Art Club, the balance-sheet showed 
a great improvement in the financial position of 
the club, and the annual report indicated а 
greatly increased interest and enthusiasm on the 
part of its members during the past year. The 
new Officers elected were—Mr. V ouis ‘Pearson, 
presidem; Mr. W. Neville, treasurer; and Mr. 
A. E. Tansley, 107, Denison Street, Beeston, 
secretary; and the members of the council 
elected were Messrs. Bates, Clark, Lanes, Mether- 
ingham, Poyser, Simpson, Smith, and Walker. 


Dark Rooms on Excursions. 

A visit of a small group of workers connected 
with the Photographic Survey and Record of 
Surrey to Haselmere, is not perhaps notable in 
itself, but they had important work on hand, and 
a result of the visit will bé a good addition to the 
collection the society is now compiling. Several 
loca] dark-rooms were placed at their disposal, 
and if arrangements could be made for a similar 
privilege at most society excursions, a much 


.larger array of work would be the result than is 


possible under the six plates arrangement. 


Quarterly Competitions for Monthly Rambles. 

The Blackburn Camera Club have altered the 
monthly competitions to quarterly events, the first 
closing July 31. Each member attending the 
excursion is allowed to submit one print per 
ramble. Marks will be awarded for the prints, 
and the highest number of marks wins the prize. 
The same method will also apply to the second 
series, closing September зо. 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PRINTS 
WITH ABSOLUTE CERTAINTY 
ARE OBTAINABLE THE FIRST 
TIME AND EVERY TIME ON 


~ 


Seltona" 


THE WORLD'S FINEST 
PRINTING PAPER. 


SELTONA is a collodion paper of the highest possible standard, yielding prints 
with clear and abundant detail, combining brilliancy and depth with softness 


and delicacy. 


SELTONA enjoys a world-wide reputation for uniformity, permanency and brilliancy 
of the finished prints; it is, in fact, the most luxurious printing paper of the 
day, used not only by Amateurs but also Professional Photographers and 


leading workers of the day. 


SELTONA is made in five distinct grades to suit the most exacting taste, viz.: 
Matte Smooth, a white paper with fime carbon surface; Cream Crayon, a 
delicate cream tinted smooth paper; Antique (White and Cream), a fine grain 


surface; and Glossy, the paper for all detail work. 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE. SAMPLES- ee Vins 


(ASSORTED GRADES) 


Send penny stamp for the 1912 Edition of the 
Leto Handbook (96 pages), fully illustrated. 


THE PHOTO MATERIALS Roman Wall House, 
LE TO) company, LIMITED, 1, Crushed Friars, London, E.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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W. WATSON б SONS, LIMITED, 


Invite the careful attention of Photographers to the following list of high-class SECOND-HAND CAMERAS AND 
LENSES. Each article has been most carefully examined and tested, and its condition is guaranteed. W. Watson 
& Sons, Ltd., have an almost unique knowledge of the requirements of the present-day Amateur, being the oldest 
existing firm dealing in photographic goods, and buyers may rely on obtaining full value and a first-class article 


in every instance. 


Any item sent on approval on receipt of remittance as deposit. 


A—— — 


3-pl Newman & Guardia Sibyl, fitted with Zeiss Tessar F/6 3 jens, 

12 slides, aluminium tripod, focusser, and two cases, in almost 

new condition: cost £20 6s. 
5x4 Goerz latest pattern safety- blind Anschutz Focal-piane 

Camera, fitted. with Dagor 111. F/6 8 lens. daylight-loading roll- 

holder, and three slides in case; cost £14 95. ... 
2-pl. Watson's Argus Camera, with focal-plane shutter, fit:ed with 

Ensign anastigmat F/5'6 on Koilos shutter, film- pack adapter, 

and leather case; cost £15 we 
*-pl. Sanderson De Luxe Camera, fitted with Goerz F.P. shutter, 

in. Series I. Holostigmat, changing box, film envelope, 
isochromatic screen, and leather case; cost £26. 
condition 
i-pl. Newman & Guardia Special A pattern Hand Camera, 
double extension, Wray F/8 rapid rectilinear lens. air-brake 

shutter, changing b box for 12 plates, and case; cost £13 7s. a 
}-pl. Sanderson Junior Camera, fitted with Zeiss Tessar F/4'5 

lens in B. and L. Volute shutter, 3 plate holders, and leather 

case, in perfect condition; cost £15 
5 x 4 Ross Focal-plane Hand Camera, fitted with Homocentric 
ens F/6 3, three roller-blind slides, and best brown leather case, 
fine condition; cost £12 15s. 

Watson's Acme Stand Camera, double "extension; swing 
back and front, turntable and tripod stand, 3 slides, all aluminium 
fittings, Holostigmat lens. F/6, in B. and L. shutter, leather case, 
very fine condition; cost £22  ... 
5x4 Lizars’ Dayspooi Folding Camera, tropical model; with Ross 

кошеси lens, Е/6`3, оп В. and L. shutter, in leather case; 

cost 
4-pl. Watson’ s No. 2 Square Alpha Hand Camera, double exten- 

sion, swing back, 3 double slides, all brass bound, Watse n's 

Series I. Holostigmat F.6'1 lens, automat shutter, tripod stand 

and case, a very fine set specially built Го: ше tropics: 

cost £22 17s. 6d. 
Ernemann Stereoscopic Roll-Film Camera, 45 x 107 mm., day: 


ln new 


3-p1. 


Í s. d. 
14 10 O 


9 10 O 


12 5 0 


11 10 


Postcard Carbine Roll- fiim Camera, for pictures 5} x 34, fitted 
with Beck-Steinheil Unofocal lens, Е:6, Unicum shutter, and 
complete with leather case. In condition equal to new; 
cost £10 15$. ... ae fe 

Zeiss F/4.6 Tessar Lens, 7 іп. docud sunk fitting. with Zeiss 
telephoto attachment for same, trand new; cost 14 15s. 

Kodak SA Folding Camera, postcard size, with Goerz Dagor 
lens and Volute Sector shutter; cost £14; new cor.dition 

Goerz Dagor Lens. 5in., on Unicum shutter, for i-plate; now 
condition ; cost £6 10s. FS 

Goerz Celor Lens F.45., 6 in. focis. in focussing mount: 
used, cost £7 5s. 


never 


Cartr.dge Kodak, daylight loading, Folate size, perfect condition, 


complete; cost £7 75. ... 

Kodak No. 4 Folding Camera, for 5x 4. with plate attachment 
and leather case, perfect condition; cost £6 5s. 

Ross Homocentric Lens, F/6.3, 5 in. focus. in Automat shutter, as 
new; cost £5 5s. ae 1% xw 

Watson's No. 6 Series 1a Holostigmat Lens, 6} focus F/4'6. 
single componen.s 10 in. F/113, fitted in latest pattern compound 
shutter; cost £11 18s. 

Adams' Lantern Slide Making Camera, all mahogany, adapted 
for reduction from 1/1 to $ plate and 3} x 3}. two single slides, 
fitted with Wray F/5‘6 lens, iris, all in new condition ; cost £6 10s. 

Vest Pocket Roll-film Camera, daylight loading. fitted with F/6 
anastigmat lens and Sector shutter. A practically new camera ; 
cost £6 15$. .. 

Watson's 2-pl. Premier Camera, complete with 3 double slides, 
practically new ; cost £9 12$. 

Houghton's 3-pl. and Stereoscopic Triple Victo Stand Camera, 
with Thornton-Fickard behind-lens shutter, 2 slides, pair of 
Beck Symmetrical F/8 lenses. In new condition; cost £6 10s. 

4-р1. Vanneck Hand Camera, with reflex finder, allowing pic.ure 
to be focussed up to the instant of exposure, with magazine for 


£ s. 


5 10 
10 10 
8 10 
4 5 
8 0 
2 15 
$ 10 
$ 12 


а 


light loading, with pair of чиа nes and shutter, anie new; 
cost £4 55. ... Бе aA 


5 0 
The above is only а se‘ectio 


d buyers are invited to send 


12 plates or шз, К.К. lens, leather case, in perfect condition; 
cost new, £10 . eee eco eee eee [117 e“. 


if not met by this 
peer Sexe application. 
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culars of their 


requirements 
list, when we shall be d ps offer other outfits, Full List of Second-hand C sent free on 


LANCASTERS 


CATALOGUE OF FOLD. 
ING POCKET CAMERAS 
—FOR PLATES & FILMS 
—giving full particulars of 
the 
market to-day—from 21/- 


best range on the 


upwards— will be sent post 
free on request. 


THE LANCASTER EXTENSION ADAPTER 


enables you to take 4-pl. photo- 
graphs direct with your 3-pl. or 
postcard camera, or 1/1-pl. photo- 
graphs with your {-pl. camera. 
It is an exceptionally useful 
adjunct to your outfit. 


Prices from 15/- 


Model C provides extra exten- 
sion to your 1-pl. ог P.C. single- 
extension camera. 


Prices from 12/6 
WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS, POST FREE. 


J. LANCASTER & SON, LTD., 


Dept. A, Broad Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL 


W. WATSON б SONS, LTD., 313, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


BSTABLISHED NEARLY 
80 YEARS. 


The “HEYDES” 
EXPOSURE METER, 


DON'T TAKE RISKS WITH 
YOUR HOLIDAY PICTURES. 
BE SURE THAT WHAT YOU 
WANT YOU GET. 
THE HEYDE CANNOT LIE. 
THE HEYDE WILL SAVE YOU 
POUNDS. 
THE HEYDE DOES NOT DEPEND 
UPON A SENSITIVE PAPER 
THE HEYDE EXAMINES THE 
ACTUAL OBJECT THAT WILL 
APPEAR UPON THE PLATE. 
CALCULATED FOR LENSES 
FROM F/3 DOWN TO F64, 
AND FOR EVERY VARYING 
CONDITION OF LIGHT. 
EXACT EXPOSURE DETER. 
А. E. STALEY б CO., MINED BY REFERENCE TO 
19, THAVIES INN, HOLBORN DIAL 
CIRCUS, LONDON, Е.С. Catalogue POST FREE. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


The Oil and 
Bromoil Processes. 


BY 
F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S., and 
5. L. COULTHURST, Е. К.Р. $. 


Price 1 / = net. 


POSTAGE 2d. 
HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS: 


July 8, 1912. 


INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 
prints for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
" Query” or “Criticism " on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Gum-bichromate. 
I was recently told of a process called gum- 
bichromate—i.e., powdered black, gum arabic, 
and potassium bichromate. It prints quicker 
than P.O.P., and is developed with water. 
Can you please describe the process? 
T. E. B. (York). 
The gum-bichromate process of print- 
making is quite simple, and capable of 
giving charming results, but we cannot 
find space on this page to give an account 
of it sufficiently full to be practical. Your 
best plan is to invest a shilling in No. 13 
of “The A. P. Library," ie., “Photo 
Aquatint, or the Gum-Bichromate Pro- 
cess,” by Maskell and Demachy, 1s. ad., 
post free, from our publishers. This little 
book is quite practical, and with it at 
hand for guidance you ought not to ex- 
perience any difficulty which cannot be 
overcome by a little practice and expe- 
rience. 
Reducing a Background. 
I want to remove all light-touched parts on a 
negative, so as to print white flowers on a 
quite black background. 
E. J. P. (Leicester). 
The simplest way is to use a black 
velvet background when photographing 
the flowers, etc. The “strong chemical” 
to which you refer probably is potassium 
cyanide, but there are two objections to 
its use: first, it is a very dangerous 
poison, and second it is difficult to apply 
this or any other solution to a negative 
so that its action is confined precisely to 
a certain part, so that it does not spread 
where it is not wanted. The following 
plan may suit you. Make a contact posi- 
tive transparency. On this stop out with 
" Photopake " or any other opaque quick- 
drying pigment, all the background part. 
Then from this make a new negative 
by contact. This will give you a dark. 
printing background. 
Development; Pinholes ; 
tives. 
To obtain good results, how many sl by 3} 
plates can be developed in 2 oz. pyro-soda? 
I should be glad if you would tell me of a 
method of drying plates and keeping them 
free from dust. What is the meaning of 
numerous white spots about 1-scth in. on а 
negative? etc. J. Е. C. Reynolds (Swindon). 
It is not advisable to use the same lot 
of developer for a second plate, and espe- 
cially in the case of pyro, as this agent 
is apt to give undesirable yellow stains. 
To keep off dust, make a large light 
framework of wooden laths, and cover it 
with muslin. Set the plate.rack inside 
this in front of a window where there is 


Drying Nega- 


a steady gentle draught. The small clear 
spots to which you refer are due to fine 
particles of dust settling on the film and 
preventing light action, so that these 
(thus shaded) parts are not affected by 
the developer. Prevention is better than 
cure. Hold each plate by its opposite 
edges in a vertical position, and give it 
a sharp light tap on the table before it 
is put in the plate-holder. Carefully dust 
out the inside of camera, plate-holders, 
etc. Also dust the plate surface before 
it goes into the developing dish. 
Retouching. 
I have just bought a retouching set, but no 
instructions were included, etc. 
S. E. R. (Woking). 

We have not space on this page to give 
instructions sufficiently full to be of ade- 
quate helpfulness to a beginner. Your 
best course is to invest a shilling in No. 6 
of “The A. P. Library,” viz., “The Art of 
Retouching," by J. Hubert, which gives 
full practical instructions in this art. 
But retouching is a process which requires 
some practice, therefore you must not ex- 
pect to become an expert by merely 
glancing through this manual. What you 
propose to do on the negatives referred to 
is quite possible with patience and a little 
practice. 


Intensification. 
I followed your instructions given (April 8) 
but found the negatives gave no better prints, 
etc. W. C. F. (Hartlepool). 
The instructions given and quoted by 
you are correct. We have intensified 
literally hundreds of plates by the process 
quite satisfactorily, therefore your failure 
is puzzling. Of course, a very thin or 
flat contrast negative will not show as 
much benefit as one having moderate con- 
trasts to start with. Leaving the bleached 
negative in the ammonia darkening bath 
for a long time tends to undo the intensifi- 
cation effect. The plate should only ге- 
main in this bath until the negative is 
darkened right through the film. As a 
rule, this only takes a few minutes. 
You might try one of the following :— 
Water 10 oz., hydrochloric acid to drops 
or minims, potass. bichromate 1 drm. 
Bleach the negative, and then wash it 
until the yellow stain is removed. Then 
epply a normal amidol developer, e.g., 
water то oZ., soda sulphite 4 oz., amidol 
зо gr. The intensifier that gives the maxi- 
mum effect is lead: Water 2 oz., potass. 


.ferricyanide r drm., lead nitrate 40 gr. 


Dissolve the lead salt first and then the 
51 
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ferricyanide. Add (drop by drop) nitric 
acid until the cloudiness is just cleared 
away. This will take about то drops. 
Bleach the plate (yellow) and' wash it in 
water 20 02., nitric acid 20 drops, several 
times. Darken the plate in water 1 OZ., 
ammonium sulphide solution 40-50 drops ; 
or Schlippe's salt 5 gr., water r oz., am- 
monia ro minims. Possibly you may like 
to try the uranium method, which gives 
vigorous results, and has the advantage 
that if not satisfactory it can be entirely 
removed by washing in alkaline water. 
Formula : Water 6 oz., acetic acid 3 drm., 
uranium acetate or nitrate 100 gr., potass. 
ferricyanide 40 gr. ‘his dces not keep, 
so should be made up as required. The 
plate turns warm black, chocolate, sepia 
brown, burnt sienna. The longer it is in 
the solution the hotter the colour and 
more the intensification effect. After this 
bath it requires bathing in water 20 oz., 
acetic acid 1 drm., until the clear parts 
are not stained. If unsatisfactory, the 
plate can be brought back to its original 
condition by bathing in water 20 oz., 
soda carbonate т drm. 


Alkali in Developer. 
Can опе substitute sodium hydrate (ог 
potassium hydrate in lantern-slide developer— 
if so, in what proportions, etc? 
D. R. (Dover). 
Yes, certainly; you may reckon ro gr. 
of sodium hydrate as equivalent to 14 gr. 
of potassium hydrate. Your second ques- 
tion should be addressed to an electric 
rather than a photographic expert. 
Drying Mark. 
(t) Is there any remedy for a stain (mark ?) 
caused by removing nevat ves to a warmer 
place when it was partially (2) I left 
some developer in a porcelain dish and find 
it is stained by an irregular silver-like stain, 
etc. J. McD. (Waterford). 
(1) Marks of this kind, due to drying 
different parts of a negative under 
different conditions, are well known, but, 
unfortunately, the remedy is not equally 
well known. In fact, they often defy 
treatment. The best plan is to soak the 
negative in cold water for an hour or so, 
and then dry it under uniform conditions. 
(2 Probably you will be able to clean 
your dish by giving it a good scrubbing 
with a piece of loofah or coarse rag and 
some Monkey soap, Sapolio, or other 
similar cleanser. If this fails, try a little 
strong nitric acid, but mind that this доза 
not touch your fingers or clothes. Wash 
the dish with plenty of plain water after 
the acid treatment. 
Background for Flower Photography. 
(1) I should be much obliged if you could tell 
me how to make the best background for 
flower photography. (2 How many times 
screen gives the truest rendering—3, 4, or 6? 
(3) Do these figures mean 3, 4, 6 times' ex- 
posure with ordinary plate? 
V. H. (Richmond). 
One of the best forms of background 
for flower work is made by fixing a sheet 
of crayon paper to a shect of stout card as 
a support. You can use three or four 
bulldog clips for this purpose. You will 
find it desirable to have the following 
selection of papers: Cream, pale grey, 
middle grey, dark grey, and very dark 
brown, 7.¢., а kind of chocolate black. 
This last named is only seldom required ; 
the three grevs are the most generally 
useful. (2) Cannot give any fixed num- 
ber. This depends on the nature of the 
plate, and also the colour used for 
making the screen. Roughly put, six times 
is generally satisfactory. (3) Yes, a six- 
times screen means that its use makes the 
exposure six times as long as it would be 
if no screen were used. 
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Crack Photozraphs. 

Writing of the 
photog тарһз on exhibition 
at Regent's Park, one news 
paper calls them 
photographs." Here, surely, 
1s an unfortunate use of 
words, for if there is one 
thing that natural history photographers have sternly dis- 
couraged it is the use of the рип. If the writer in question wants 
to give them a sounding title, let hiin call them “click photo- 
graphs,” and have done with them. Naturalists, by the way, are 
always making complaints about the noise of shutters, which 1$ 
said to frighten the birds and beasties. Some day an enter. 
prising camera-maker will give us a shutter which, upon release, 
will emit the characteristic note of certain birds—the chat of 
the wheatear, for instance, the coo of the pigeon, the hoot of the 
owl, or the unearthly yell of the peacock. If some amount of 
noise is inseparable from shutters that work at high speeds, 
there 15 no reason why that noise should not be naturalised. 
The cuckoo clock is as old as the hilis. Why not the cuckoo 
camera? 


A Bird’s Eye View. 


Looking at those zoological photographs, I have an idea for 
a much better collection—more grotesque, perhaps, than any- 
thing in the way of bird poses can be, but certainly more inter- 
esting and more instructive to the rest of us who are photo- 
graphers. The thing to do is to turn the camera round, so to 
speak, and to give us, not the bird, but the photographer as the 
bird saw him. Such photographs would BA. out some rare 
characteristics of the human species, and afterwards might 
illustrate a manual of the gymnasium. It is interesting to see 
how the long.eared owl perches, but what I want to know is, 
how the photographer perched when he took it. What foothold 
had Mr. Jasper Atkinson when he came face to face with his 
rook on the top of a tree? Where was Mr. Alfred Taylor hiding 
to get such a bare-faced view of the heron at the pool? Апа 
what was Mr. Douglas English up to when he got an expression 
like that into the face of his pole-cat? That is the sort of thing 
we want to know. Our naturalist photographers have got so 
used to keeping themselves in the background that they do not 
put themselves forward sufficiently. 


The Magisterial Sphinx. 


There is said to be a growing rivalry among the ushers at 
the law courts. They are seeing who can eject the greatest 
number of photographers per day. Last week one usher was 
made disconsolate because his day's “bag” only averaged three, 
whereas in another court, where a more interesting case was 
proceeding, his rival’s score was seven. Unfortunately, the 
metropolitan magistrates cannot altogether be acquitted of egging 
on the offending photographers. The other day a man was 
summoned for photographing on the footpath outside the law 
courts. “You must not photograph on the footpath,” said his 
worship. “May I take them in the roadway?” asked the photo- 
grapher, to which the magistrate replied, with truly Solomonic 
wisdom, *I ain not going to tell you where you may take 
them, but onlv where you may not take them.” This is nothing 
else than a distinct invitation to the photographer to try his 
luck on the roadway, and thereby elicit the magistrate's opinion 
as to whether that is or is not permissible. But, obviously, 
judicial advice being at its present premium, the photographer 
cannot expcct to have more than one shy at a time for his 
money. 


zoolog1( al 
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Perilous Photography. 


The most romantic society of amateur photographers in the 
world, according to no less an authority than the Red Letter, 
is to be found in a remote corner of a wild island in the 
Chinese Sea. We have a graphic account of the doings of 
this society, who apparently take their outings—think of it, 
ye Affiliation men, who go to Hatfield Park—in jungles full 
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ot such tempting subje ts as poisonous serpents, savage animals, 
and still more ferocious races of men. They have even gone 
into the villages of the head-hunters, and have got pictures of 


such gruesome trophies as piles of skulls and such pleasant ones 
as the amiable daughters of savage chiefs. The savages are 
evidently people with some decorative sense, for the severed 
heads arranged on the rafters of their huts appear to possess 
quite an artistic design. Indeed, it occurs to me that it would 
be an enterprising move on the part of this society to convert 
these head-hunters into camera-men. 


The Head-Hunter Society. 


No sooner had I written the foregoing than, by great good 
fortune, the syllabus of the Head-hunter Society of Amateur 
Photographers came to hand. The session is to be opened with 
a delightfully domestic demonstration on “The Skullery as 
Studio,” by Chiefs Boilemwell and Saltem. Papers are also to 
be read on “Some Adaptations of the Idea of the Swing Front 
to Daily Life,” “Javelin-hole Exposures,” “Rack and Pinion 
Movements: What a Camera could Teach us,” “Optical Flints 
as Weapons of Defence,” and “The Comparative Value of Flap 
and Drop Shutters: (1) in Cameras, (2) in Real Life.” The ses- 
sion is to conclude with a splittingly funny demonstration of 
Bellows (visible and audible), and members who have had 
practical experience in mounting and hanging are requested to 
communicate with the exhibition secretary. 


Fresh from the jungle had come, 
Come the head-hunters, 

To the rum-tum of a drum, 
Fixing affronters. 

Cameras spiky they bore, 
Slung on bamboo, 

Girdles of roll-film they wore, 
Jauntily too. 


Fresh from their cannibal raids, 
How they revelled! 

Shouting their rodomontades, 
Joyous, dishevelled. 

Blood for developer they 
Used—ay, they did; 

Fixing?—they show you the мау; 
Drying?—the grid. 


Lanrghter there was. like a gale, 
Shoulders were shaken, 

One told with gusto a tale— 
Someone he'd taken— 

“Stab me. and spear me, and bore,” 
He had said, *but 

Focus me sharp, I implore, 
Make me clear.cut." 
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Take a Camera with you on your Holidays, and 
prolong its memories indefinitely. 

Make a permanent record of its incidents, which 
can be re-enjoyed by you and your friends on many 
future occasions. 

TAKE A GOOD CAMERA —then you will get 
the BEST RESULTS, and NO disappointments. 

REMEMBER that in an “N. & С.” Camera 
you possess something of INTRINSIC WORTH, 
as a reference to Second-hand Advertisement 
Columns will quickly convince you. 

WE believe these Columns to be the HIGHEST 
TESTIMONY of the EXCELLENCE of our 
APPARATUS ! ! 
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Procures Perfect Pictures every time. 
If you want the FINEST RESULTS—GET THEM WITH THE “SIBYL.” 


The ‘‘ Sibyl” Cameras are made in many models, from Vest Pocket 
(shortly to be placed on the market) to Postcard and Stereoscopic sizes, 
also ROLL-FILM models in the 33 by 24 and 1-plate series. 


The ‘‘Sibyls” are fitted with three 1епзез—ТНЕ ZEISS, ROSS. 
ZEISS, or COOKE-—as required, working at apertures of F/6:3 and 
F/4'5 in the first two makes, and Е/б`5 in the latter. 


The “Sibyl” Cameras are fitted with all the latest adjustments 
making for highest efficiency and simplicity in working. 


THEY ARE THE CAMERAS 
Prices from £9:9:0 “РАР EXCELLENCE.” | 


EMT SIBYL " Full Particulars and Illustrated Lists apply to— 


NEWMAN © GUARDIA, LTD., 
Box K, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 
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WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. 


Prints must reach the office not later Avallabie until 
than the first post on Friday, July 13. July 20. 
Title ат t M——Á——— 


Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date, 
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DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer, and 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. 1 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (tf a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) .....................................-.4%.55ев»л» 


Address ENSE ONT TT 


IMPORTANT.—The Coupon must be securely affixed to back of print. and if its return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


State һего................................. whether stamped addressed wrapper сосове for return. 
Mark package outside " WEEKLY COMPETITION 


Coupons of any date can be used by Colonial and Foreign Readers. 


BEGINNER'S COUPON ONLY. "te aute Dre ea 


Title of Print 


Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date, 
Developer, and Printing Process 


DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer. that 
the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me, and that 
l have never won a Prize in a Photographic Competition or Exhibition. I agree to 
abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (1f a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 


IMPORTANT.—The Coupon must be securely affixed to back of print. and ¥ its return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 

State here whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 

Mark package outside " BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION.’ 


EHOMIRY COUPONS. — Either or both of the above Coupons muet accompany 
Queries on Teohnical, Pictorial, or other matters. 


Your Folding Reflex is 
proving one of the best cameras I 
have ever had, and, as I have 
owned, and do own, many of the 
best makes, both 
English, German 
and American, and 
all with  highest- 
class lenses, I am 
also greatly pleased # 
with the work of X 
the “Ensign” F/5:8 № 
lens fitted to the $i 
Folding Reflex... 
It has proved most 
satisfactory in 
every way. ... 


The practical user's opinion is 
given above. Our fully descriptive 
Reflex Booklet will be sent you 
free on request, 


HOUGHTONS, LTD. Manufacturers, 
88/89, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. ; 
and at Glasgow. 
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URING the holiday season 
the river should provide 
as much subject-matter 
as the seaside, whether 
incident or pictorial 
“bits.” And, like every 
other type of work, river 

photography presents its special diffi- 

culties and pitfalls. Among the diffi- 
culties will be found exposure, the ren- 
dering of the water surface, and the 
necessity for promptness in exposure 
when a subject is seen. Let us con- 
sider these difficulties separately, com- 
mencing with that of exposure. 
Exposures on the River. 

In considering exposure, we may very 
conveniently do as we did in the case of 
seaside exposures—that is, assume that 
the greater number of our readers who 
are novices will work with some of the 
simpler forms of hand camera. А great 
proportion of work will doubtless be 
done with spool-film instruments, and 
reference to THE А. Р. anp P. М. 
exposure table shows that using spool- 
film and the F/8 stop in the lens the 
exposure for open river scenery will be 
1-50th sec., and for river scenery with 
heavy foliage 1-25th sec. Where the 
lens is an anastigmat or a rapid recti- 
linear, the F/8 stop will be available, 
and it is well to note that in some 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


cameras this stop is marked 4. This is 
not F/4, but 4, the numbering being on 
the Universal System instead of the 
F/ ratio. As we usually refer to 


the stops by their F/ ratio numbers, == 


it may be well to give both series ot 
stop markings, so that comparison is 
simple. They are as follows:— 


F/6 F/8 F/11 F/16 F/22—F ratios. 
2 4 16 32 —U.S. 

numbers. 
Many of the less expensive cameras 
have only one instantaneous speed, 
even when fitted with the more rapid 
type of lens, and that speed is usually 
1-20th or 1-25th of a second. What, 
then, are we to do in such an event? 
As we cannot alter the duration of 
exposure (1.e., the shutter speed), we 
may alter the size of the opening in 
the lens. 
1-25th sec. for the heavy foliage type of 
subject, and then, instead of halving 
the ¿ime for the open river scene, we 
may halve the light reaching the 
film by “stopping down" to Tun 
We thus get, with a one-speed 
shutter— 

Open river scene, F/11 

stantaneous exposure. 

River scene with heavy foliage, 

F/8 and instantaneous exposure. 

A number of cameras 
with F/8 lenses have 
shutters marked to give a 
range of speeds, but ex- 
pert workers know that in 
many cases these speeds 
are notoriously inaccu- 
rate. The speed of 1-25th 
sec., however, is usually 
fairly correct, the 1-soth 
sec. and the 1-r1ooth sec. 
being those which are 
usually a good deal out. 
lt is often safer, there- 
fore, to adopt the same 
procedure with such an 
instrument, namely, to 
stop down to F/ r1 when 
it is desired to halve the 
exposure rather than to 
c rely on an inaccurate 

shutter speed. We are, 


and in- 


At F/8 we may give the Ж 


THE RIVER. 


at the moment, ignoring such rapidly 
moving subjects as necessitate an ex- 
posure of very short duration. 


NO. 2. 


The exposure table we have referred 
to further tells us that if the sun is 
clouded over we must double these 
exposures. Or even in sunshine, if we 
are working between four o'clock and 
six o'clock in the afternoon, we must 
give double. Obviously, if F/8 is our 
largest stop and the speed of about 
I-25th sec. our only shutter speed, we 
have no alternative but to leave the 
heavy foliage subjects alone, unless we 
want to have under-exposed negatives. 
To show how unsatisfactory under-ex- 
posed results are, we reproduce prints 
No. rand No. 2. No. risa fairly open 
river scene, which is reasonably well 
exposed; while No. 2 is a heavy foliage 
subject, showing distinct under-exposure 
and lact of detail. These two exposures 
were made within a few yards of each 
other and within a few minutes. 

Worse still is the case of the camera 
only provided witha single lens, having 
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a maximum aperture of F/11. With 
such an instrument the heavy foliage 
subjects must be left alone, even in 
bright sunshine. Fortunately, there are 
many subjects of the open river scenery 
type, and these should be looked for. 

If the camera with which print No. 2 
was taken had been fitted with a lens 
working at F/6 and this stop had been 
used, the increased volume of light 
reaching the film would have been sufh- 
cient to give a reasonably well-exposed 
result. 

[n deciding whether or not to attempt 
a subject with heavy foliage under only 
moderately good conditions of light or 
with severe limitations in the instru- 
ment, we may be guided by the area of 
heavy foliage which will appear in the 
picture. For example, print No. 3 1s 
really as much under-exposed as print 
No. 2, but the effect of the print is 
better, because the badly under-exposed 
area is just the little patch of bank and 
thicker foliage immediately above the 
bank. There is more sky, more water 
broken up by reflection of the sky, and 
more distance. A subject like No. 2 1s 
dependent on the shadow gradations, 
which are absent through insufficient 
exposure to record them. №. 3 would 
be much better for these shadow grada- 
tions, but they are not so vitally im- 
portant. 
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The Rendering of Water Surface. 
Much of the beauty of river pictures 
will depend on the way in which the 
surface of the water is rendered. In 
postal folio note-books one sometimes 
reads some such criticism as this, * I like 
the water; it is so wet.” We may smile 


at this, but it shows, if not a first-rate 
capacity for criticism, at least an appre- 
ciation of the rendering of texture. 
Water should be suggested, not а stretch 
of smooth concrete. This is not a ques- 
tion of Aow to do it so much as of when 
to do it. The exposure 
must be made at the 
moment when the condi- 
tions are favourable. Re- 
flections and reflections 
broken up somewhat by 
ripples will at once occur, 
and workers often find it 
necessary to break up the 
surface of still water by 
throwing in a pebble, or to 
wait until a puff of wind 
just slightly ripples the 
surface. Compare for a 
moment prints Nos. 4 and 
5. In print No. 4 the 
near foreground is quite 
smooth, and, if the rest of 
the print is covered up, it 
is not possible to say what 
the bottom right-hand 
corner represents. In print 
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No. 5 the effect of water is much better 
suggested, the exposure having been 
made after a tug, with its string of 
barges, had just passed. 

Of course, the proper rendering of the 
tones of distant trees, sky, and reflec- 
tions of these is of importance, and this 
tone rendering depends 
to a considerable extent 
on proper exposure. 
Under - exposure will 
often prevent one get- 
ting the effect of lim- 
pidity.* 

It may be noticed also 
how an  insufficiently 
broken up water surface 
does not look level, but 
seems to run up like a 
slope, or even to stand 
up like a wall The 
closeness of the ripples 
in the distance, due both 
to greater distance and 
to greater foreshorten- 
ing, helps to keep the 
water looking level. 
The height of the 
camera here becomes an important 
factor. If the camera is considerably 
above the water level, the water will be 
more likely to appear * running uphill." 
On the other hand, to hold the camera 
too near the water will produce an out- 
of-focus effect, such as that seen inprint 
No. 6, which is apt to be unpleasant, in 
addition to which the darks of the ripples 
become more or less meaningless blobs. 


Promptness in Exposing. 


Whenever moving objects have to be 
taken, promptness of action is needed. 
In street scenes, combinations of figures 
will often repeat themselves ; but on the 
river the traffic is not so heavy, and one 
may need to wait a long time before 
seeing a subject arrange itself properly 
a second time. Take print No. 1 as an 
example of what we mean. The reflec- 
tion of the swan in part of the water 
reflecting the skv would be almost lost. 
Coming as it does on part of the water 
reflecting the trees, it is apparent and 
interest is gained, But there was only 
a second or so in which to see this and 
make the exposure. 
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GREAT advantage in dealing with 


young children 15 that they are 
practically free from that very undesir- 
able self-consciousness which most grown- 
up people possess, and which the very 
sight of a camera seems to bring to the 
surface. For this reason the raw be- 
ginner in photography af times gets a 
better likeness, a more life-like portrait of 
his own people—perhaps in the back yard 
—than the professional secures in his 
palatial studio. The sitter amid familiar 
surroundings may be caught at a moment, 
a lucky moment when he is noi thinking 
about his best expression; but usually a 
Visit to a professional studio is a period 
of strain, whilst trying to look one’s best. 
Our real sympathies are therefore due to 
the professional who has this self-con- 
sclousness to contend with, rather than 
with the sitter. But to get back to the 
little pictures on this page, which are both 
happy little bits of child life. 

In fig. 4 we have the youngster appa- 
rently as oblivious as the dog is of any 
photography or best Sunday expression. 
This note at once gives a feeling of real 
life to the scene, and, as the ways and 
doings of children and domestic animals, 
singly or together, are always interesting, 
we find ourselves wondering what these 
two models will do next. The half side, 
half front lighting gives the picture a 
broad and quiet effect, and it should be 
noticed how it aids in giving a certain 
amount of relief and importance to the 
figure group, making this part "separate " 
from the background parts of the scene. 
This 15 а good example showing how the 
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By Miss М. Oliver. 


A.—PLAYMATES. 


From the Weekly Competition. 


will be dealt with here. 


direction of lighting—quite apart from all 
other considerations—is a matter calling 


the young worker 
must not run 
away with the 
idea that this 
method of light- 
ing is equally 
suitable for all 
foreground 
groups. While it 
may suit the fore- 
ground part— 
often the most 
important — it 
may give very 
undesirable ef- 
fects in other 
parts of the pic- 
ture. In this 
сазе it gives us 
a very dark back- 
ground, broken 
by four more or 
less stiff and 
formally placed 
bushes, which 
here and there 
catch too much 
light. 

In fig. B we have a more deliberate 


Я 
f o4« 
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set 


piece of work, showing that some care 


has been expended in grouping the girl's 
figure and the stuffed head of the animal, 
whatever it may be. Now while the lines, 
grouping, massing, disposition of parts in 
fig. B are in certain ways more har- 
monious and pleasing than in fig. A, and 
its simpler and quieter background shows 
to advantage, yet we miss the spontaneity 
of fig. A. In fig. B we see the effect cf 
a top lighting, and may take note how 
this tends to 
give what one 
writer calls а 
bald-headed look 
to the object. In 
this сазе the 
animal on our 
left shows this 
more than does 
the little girl. 
But those who 
essay portraiture 
will do well tc 
bear this hint in 
mind, especially 
when dealing 
with heads not 
too well 
“thatched.” 
Comparing 
these two pic- 
tures, thev call 
to mind the wis- 
dom of one of 
our most success- 


for close and continuous observation. But 
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B.—DEaurY AND THE BEAST. 
From the Weekly Competition. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
NEWS Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ 
Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


ful child picture-maker’s remarks: “When 


posing children, take Mr. Punch’s advice 
This, said the lecturer, was his 


—Don't." 
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By Mrs. Jewson. 
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one and only secret of success. His plan 
was to watch and talk to the youngsters 
until spontaneously they assumed a pleas- 
ing attitude or grouping. Then, having 
all in readiness, he would induce them 
to go through the same bit of play again 
slowly, and seize that opportune moment. 

When dealing with children or other 
small models on the floor, in the way these 
two pictures suggest, two cautions are 
needed: first, an observant eve should be 
kept for awkward background conjunc- 
tions—such, for instance, as the tiled edge 
of the garden path with the child’s head 
in fig. A; perhaps not a very serious 
matter in this instance, but just serving as 
a note of warning. Second: it is desirable 
to avoid too high a view point or lens 
position. A moment’s thought will show 
us that the higher the lens the more we 
are looking down upon our subject, and 
the more will the floor or ground be 
spread out, as in a bird’s-eve view. This 
tends to suggest that the ground or floor 
is tilted up in an unusual manner. 


The attention of new readers is 
specially directed to the criticisms 
which appear week by week on this 


page. [n addition, all prints sent in 
to the Weekly Competitions—when 
accompanied by stamp for return -- 
are criticised free. 
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Awarded a Prize 


in the 


Weekly Competition. 
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A GOOD SAILING BREEZER. By F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 
Fee article on page 61. 
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PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


In the present issue (advt. p. 8 Supp.) will be found 
full particulars and entry forms for the 1912 Lantern 
Slide Competition. The 
“THE A. Р. AND Р. М.” ANNUAL closing date is October 
LANTERN SLIDE COMPETITION. 23rd, but we make the 
announcement thus early 
in order to give our Colonial and foreign readers an 
opportunity of competing. It will be seen that there 
are seven classes, covering practically all branches of 
photographic work, including colour photography and 
survey and record subjects. The special “А. P." 
plaques, in silver and bronze, and certificates, will be 
awarded in each class. We hope all readers who are 
interested in lantern-slide work will make a careful 
note of the closing date of the competition, and that 
the number and quality of the entries for 1912 will even 
surpass last year's record. 
e ® e 
As in previous years, the prize-winning slides will be 
available for loan to photographic societies during the 
winter season, and will be accompanied, 
IMPORTANT TO as usual, by a series of critical notes. 
SECRETARIES. The tour will commence on November 
Ist, and we shall be glad if secretaries 
of societies desiring the use of the slides will note that 
all applications, with list of alternative dates, should 
be sent in not later than August 1oth. In order that 
the slides may visit as many societies as possible during 
the session, it is necessary to arrange the itinerary in 
such a manner that a minimum of time is spent in transit 
from one place to another, and this cannot be done until 
the majority of the applications have been received. 
o ё & 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Photo- 
graphic Convention of the United Kingdom, held this 
year in Holland from July 8th to 13th, 

THE AMSTERDAM can be regarded as a complete vindi- 
CONVENTION. cation of the policy adopted by that 
body to hold their meetings outside 

the limits of the United Kingdom at intervals. The 
Brussels Convention in 1908 demonstrated the attractive- 
ness of the idea, and this year's venture into the land of 
windmills, canals, and costumes has brought over 200 
British photographers to the shores of the Zuyder Zee. 
The Convention is fortunate, too, in having Sir Cecil 
Hertslet as president on both occasions that they have 
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gone to the Continent, and no better man could possibly 
be chosen for the purpose. We are glad to note also 
the enthusiasm with which the local photographers of 
Amsterdam welcomed their British confréres, and have 
no doubt that this year’s meeting will linger long as a 
great success, in spite of the threatening appearance of 
the weather at the beginning of the week. The “Odeon,” 
the public hall used as the Convention headquarters, 
is exactly suited for the purpose, and here, according to 
bills posted about the city, there was to be “ееп Ex- 
positie van Fotografieén,” including a “Demonstratie 
van Fotografische Proceedes." The only exhibits visible 
at the beginning of the week were the stalls of Messrs. 
Wellington and Ward and the Platinotype Co., both 
showing their well-known specialities, and the twenty 
feet or more of space allotted to the Ansco Co. for a 
display of their Cyko papers. At the annual general 
meeting at Amsterdam on Monday last the venue for 
next year's meeting was settled, and North Wales will 
be visited, with Bangor as the headquarters. But we 
hope that a further foreign excursion will be undertaken 
in the year following, say, to Normandy or Brittany. 
$9 е 8 
The Index to the THE А. P. AND P. N. for the half- 
year, January to June, just completed, is now ready, 
and will be sent free to readers on 
“THE A. P. AND P. N” application to the publishers, 52, 
INDEX. Long Acre, W.C. It will be packed 
flat with strawboard, if stamp for 
postage is enclosed. The index provides a very com- 
plete guide to the contents of the half-vearly volume, 
and is arranged in such a manner as to enable easy 
reference to any particular subject. 
eo е 
A new American method for the photographic copying 
of documents has revived the fascinating notion, which 
was put forward as a scientific 
NEWSPAPERS PRODUCED proposition some years ago, 
BY PHOTOGRAPHY? that the newspaper of the 
| future will be photographically 
produced. Instead of the mechanical means of printing 
with ink, the newspaper will be to all intents and pur- 
poses a photographic print. The light which wakes us 
in the morning will also have printed the sheet which 
lies on the breakfast-table, and the present method of 
printing will become as much of a back number as the 
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wood-cut, which also has had to thank photography for 
its downfall. Such a dream is still unrealised; but in 
our hustling time the space between a dream and its 
fulfilment becomes beautifully less. And the “ Photo- 
stat," which is used largely in the offices of the United 
States Government, and which yields photographic 
copies of any document within thirty seconds without 
the intervention of a negative, may be the beginning 
of a revolution in the art of Caxton. 
e ® 3 
Monochrome photography has been of good service 
to the artist and designer in many ways, not least, per- 
haps, in the way of discovering new 
AUTOCHROMES AND and unguessed effects in Nature, 
THE PAINTER, which the painter has then been 
able to exploit in his own medium. 
Now a writer in an Italian photographic journal urges 
that the colour screen plate will open up further avenues 
of appreciation. The most gifted eye has only a poor 
and uncertain consciousness of the harmonies of natural 
colouring. Most of us neglect to analyse and to com- 
pare relative tone values, and we are unfitted to make 
judicious choice in the mixture of colours. The writer 
says that during the last winter, in the forest of 
Fontainebleau, he made autochrome records of the 
mosses, lichens, and mushrooms, and the result was a 
revelation. A study of his own records taught him 
more about the exquisite colouring of the wood flora 
than he had suspected from seeing it in the mass. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB <> 


НЕ day is not yet when a course of photo. 
graphy is considered an essential part of 
public-school education. Nevertheless, іп 
various schools and colleges the value of the 
pursuit is recognised, and the juveniles who are 
photographically inclined receive encouragement. — 
The other day (writes a representative of this journal) I had 
the opportunity of seeing at close quarters the work of an 
interesting and well-organised photographic club which has been 
established in connection with St. Edmund’s College, a famous 
foundation a few miles from Ware, in Hertfordshire. The ex- 
hibition of the work of the club was an important event in the 
programme of the recent speech day. Nearly two hundred 
selected photographs, including fifty lantern slides, were 
arranged against a suitable background, and made a very credit- 
able display. | | | | 
The first section was devoted to interior subjects, chiefly the 
college chapel. Then came a section devoted to the portrayal 
of the actors in a Latin play which the school had got up, the 
costumes giving the young photographers an opportunity for 
figure work of a special character. Next was a section for 
postcards; then one tor framed pictures (passe-partout), and 
others for landscapes, for cricket groups, and incidents, and, 
finally, for portraits. | 
The club, which was started eighteen months ago, has a mem- 
bership limit of forty, and comprises lads from the age of 
fourteen to, perhaps, nineteen. It owes its origin and mainten- 
ance to the enthusiasm of one of the masters, Mr. S. D. Colling- 
wood, B.A., and it is on his initiative—and also largely through 
his generosity, although he left me to find that fact out from 
someone else—that these budding amateurs have been equipped 
with really first-class conveniences for photographic work. The 
special provision which has been made for them in the college 
consists, in the first place, of an outer store-room, in which 
there are separate lockers for as many individual members as 
possible, as well as cupboards for chemicals and the nucleus of 
a photographic library, containing some А. P. AND P. М. books. 
Beyond this is an admirable dark-room, with a couple of sinks 
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Especially in the matter of sunlight, and atmosphere, 
and the fugitive effects which it is bevond the power of 
the painter to catch at the moment, is the autochrome 
plate likely to be of service as a means of ready reference. 
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The note of the time in photography is that of making 
the camera pay. No article is more eagerly read than 
that in which some new means of 

A WORD РОН making a profit is suggested. We 
THE OTHER MAN: should be the last to discourage this, 
or to urge that it is illegitimate to the 

slightest degree. But sometimes, we think, the ordinary 
amateur who has never earned a penny by his photo- 
graphy, or tried to, needs a word for his comfort. For 
if the making of money was the motive of all amateur 
photographers there would quickly be little or no 
amateur photography. Amateur photography needs a 
stronger foundation than that, and the man who follows 
it for its own sake, whatever the character of his work 
may be, is really doing good service to the art he loves. 
One of our philatelic journals asked its readers their 
reasons for collecting stamps, and the majority replied 
that they collected first of all as an investment. We 
know nothing of stamp collecting, but we imagine that 
the man who collects stamps as an investment can 
hardly enjoy the true-collector thrill. And much the 


same thing may be said of photography, although most 
photographers will get a half-guinea where they can, 
and good luck to them! 


AT A PUBLIC SCHOOL, 


and every facility that the oldest hand could 


desire. No wonder that the boys who wait 
outside to take their turns in the dark-room 
often form a considerable queue. Another 
little dark-room is used simply for plate-chang- 


ing purposes, and on the upper floor there is 
a studio, with good diffused top-lighting, artificial backgrounds, 
and some studio furniture, including an inevitable pedestal. 

The subscription to this college club is sixpence per term, and 
every member buys what material he wants from the club itself, 
so that, apart from the initial capital stunk in the venture, the 
club is in a fair way to becoming self-supporting. The idea is 
for the club collectively to own as much as possible, and for 
the individual member to own as little, otherwise the boys who 
have least pocket-money would be placed at a disadvantage. А 
half-plate camera with a Beck lens is the club’s proudest posses- 
sion, although, of course, many of the members have cameras 
of their own. Porcelain dishes, measures, printing-frames, and 
so forth are owned in common, Mr. Collingwood himself super- 
vising the making up of developers. 

The exhibition represents the work of perhaps half the club 
members. In accordance with the decision of two independent 
judges, prizes to the value of ten shillings each are given for 
the best work in the different sections, and to the member who 
receives the highest total of marks in the exhibition as a whole a 
special prize is awarded in the shape of a handsome camera. 
On the afternoon of speech day this was placed in the hands 
of the fortunate winner, Master W. Webb, by His Eminence 
Cardinal Bourne. 

It is not pretended that any pictorial prodigies are being dis- 
covered, and the expert naturally would find a good deal of 
room for advice and suggestion. But the important thing is, that 
the lads are being encouraged to put their whole heart into the 
pursuit; the enthusiasm of a master bas kindled a like spirit 
among the pupils, and there has arisen a community of interest 
which has made club organisation well worth while, and the 
value of which, educationally and morally, is cordially acknow- 
ledged by the college principal and by all concerned. 
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VERSATILE 


Strictly Photographic 


COMPETITION 


closes on July 3l. 


55 Cash Prizes 
from 10/= to £5. 5s. Od. 


Particulars from any LOCAL AGENT 
or direct from ILFORD, Limited, 
Ilford, London, E., 
for one halfpenny stamp for postage 


The July number of Photographic Scrafs 
contains particulars of the Daily Mail £1,000 
Holiday Competition. 


Single copy for one halfpenny stamp for postage 
direct from ILFORD ог free from any dealer. 


Photographic Scraps is NOT a Trade Circular. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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| Тнойнтом- Рикайс 
| | / TRIPAE EXTENSION | IMPERIAL 


The Ideal Set 
No equal at the price 


Its range of movements enables the operator to overcome all those 
difficulties occasionally met with. The front has double rising and falling 
action, cross.movement, and a swing which allows the use of very short focus 
lenses as well as those of longer focus. 

The Body has forward and backward swing, and is fitted with 
reversing screen. 

The Outfit is particularly adapted for Telephotography, Photo- 
micrography, and Copying, on account of the exceptional extension of the 
Bellows—the 4-plate size extending to 22 inches. 

Standard Т.Р. Roller Blind Time and Instantaneous Shutter, 
Double Bookform Dark Slide with metal division and register springs. 

Solid Ash Three-fold Stand of rigid construction. The woodwork of the 
Camera, Shutter, and Slides is of superbly polished mahogany, the metal work 
is finely finished to match, giving the êle outfit a very superior finish, 
imparting a handsome appearance to the whole outfit. 


$-р1. Imperial Outfit with Pantoplanat Les... ... 19/= 
z-p.  , yy with Standard Aldis Anastigmat 85/° 


Descriptive folder post free on receipt of P.C. 


THORNTON - PICKARD 


ALTRINCHAM. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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YACHTING 


T the present time of 
year, when holidays are 
in the air, it may be 
safely assumed that a 

large proportion of  holiday- 
makers are turning their atten- 
tion to the coast and the attrac- 
tions that the seaside has to offer. 
Several articles dealing with sea- 
side photography have already 
appeared in these pages this year, 
but these have been concerned with 
photographic work on the coast 
itself. A great deal of the fas- 
cination of the seaside (and for 
that matter of many of the rivers, 
broads, and lakes which are holi- 
day centres) depends not so much 
on the district as on the boats 
and yachts which form an essen- 
tial feature of the scene. The 
graceful contour of a yacht under full sail invariably 
makes a striking adjunct to a sea-coast or river picture— 
as, indeed, is the case with most forms of shipping— 
and the modern tendency to replace this graceful type 
of locomotion by the steam-engine or motor is to be 
deplored by the pictorial worker. 

Around the coast, however, during the summer 
months, the yachting regattas still hold full sway, and 
it is here that many fine pictures of sailing yachts can 
be secured, and afford an interesting experience for the 
hand-camera worker who has not hitherto attempted 
such subjects. A few words on the photography of 
yachts and similar sailing craft will, therefore, be useful 
to readers of THE A. P. who are spending their holidays 
at the seaside or in districts where yachting is possible. 


Some Practical Points. 


The ideal standpoint from which to photograph a 
yacht under sail is, of course, a position on the water, 
and if one is lucky enough to be afloat, either in another 
yacht or on a steamboat, at such time as a yacht race 15 
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CLOSE HAULED. 


RUNNING BEFORE THB WIND. 
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passing, opportunities for many 


fine snapshots present them- 
selves. Failing this, snapshots 
from the shore or pier-end may 
enable pictures to be obtained, 
provided the lighting is suitable. 
lt must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the daylight at sea or 
over water is generally intensi- 
fied one-half or more by re- 
flection, and exposures calculated 
for a certain time of day on shore 
can be cut down to nearly one- 
half when at sea. 

So far as apparatus is con- 
cerned, practically any form of 
camera and lens are suitable for 
the work, as the lens can nearly 
always be stopped down to F/11 
or F/16, and yet give fully ex- 
posed plates or films with a rapid 
shutter speed. But, at the same time, a hand camera, 
of course, is far more likely to be advantageously em- 
ployed, owing to its greater mobility. The possessor, 
therefore, of practically any form of hand camera can 
usually rely on getting fully exposed snapshots when 
dealing with the photography of sailing vessels at sea 
or on other well-lit water. : 

Опе or two points in connection with what may Бе 
called the presentation of the subject should be noted. 
Whenever possible, sailing vessels in motion should be 
photographed from the leeward side—that is, on the 
side opposite to that from which the wind is blowing. 
This, as will be seen in the little illustration at the foot 
of this page and the one on next page, shows the deck 
and crew in full view, and gives a greater idea of action 
to the boat; whereas on the windward side the half- 
turned hull only could be seen, and the view is not so 
pleasing. An exception occurs when the boat is taken 
nearly full on as in the illustration on page 58, but the 
leeward side would probably—even in this case—have 
given a finer idea of action. 
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A pleasing point of view, however, is secured when a 
yacht is photographed head on, running before the wind, 
as shown in the illustration at the head of this article; 
but in many cases it is not possible to pick and choose 
a position, and the best must be made of the subject as 
it occurs. Even then the picture can readily be one of 
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light and action, if the opportunity is seized at the in- 
stant it presents itself. 


The Question of Finder. 


A point that the user of the small hand camera must 
bear in mind when dealing with photography of rapidly 
moving yachts, or, indeed, with any other subject of 
a large size that moves rapidly, is the precision with 
which he can release the shutter at the moment the 
object is in the right position on the finder. Some of 
the finders fitted to cheap modern hand cameras are 
ridiculously small. For those who are attempting the 
work deliberately and seriously as a special subject, a 
large direct-vision wire finder can be thoroughly recom- 
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mended as being ideal for this kind of work. This 
finder, of the same size as the plate or film, should 
be fixed above the lens, and have intersecting wires 
dividing it into quarters. A sighting-pin at the rear 
of the camera above the focal-plane will now serve as a 
guide when pointing the camera at the object to be 
photographed, the top of 
the sighting-pin coming 
level with the point of 
intersection in the wire 
finder when the camera 
is held level. 

With ап accessory 
such as this, the ap- 
proaching yachts can be 
viewed in comfort, with- 
out having to strain the 
focus of the eyes, as fre- 
quently happens when 
using the small brilliant 
view-finders fitted to 
hand cameras. In any 
case, a certain amount 
of practice is necessary 
for releasing the shutter 
at the exact moment 
when the picture is at its 
best. 

The after-treatment of 
photographs of sailing 
yachts, and, indeed, of 
all seascape negatives 
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which аге taken ın 
bright light, calls for 
careful attention, ac- 


cording to the amount of 
contrast contained in the 
original at the moment 
of exposure. Under 
normal circumstances, it 
is possible for an ortho- 
chromatic plate or film 
to be used with a colour 
screen and a rapid shut- 
ter, provided the sun is 
shining, and this, in 
many instances, will be 
sufficient to give correct 
tone rendering between 
white sails and blue sky. 
But if, as frequently happens, non-ortho. plates are 
used, great care must be taken against over-exposure, 
or there will be an entire flattening out of tone; although, 
by careful watching to catch a glint of brilliant sunlight 
on a white sail, a tone can be introduced that will lift 
that part high above the general key of the picture. 
In such a case development is fairly straightforward and 
easy. But in the case of summer sea and yacht snap- 
shots under ordinary circumstances, it is well to start 
development with a well-restrained developer by adding 
10 to 20 drops of a ro per cent. solution of potassium 
bromide to the developer until the image has appeared, 
and complete development with a dilute normal 
developer. ELM, 
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Have you seen the “А. Р.” Leaflet containing 50 points for. Competitors in the “ Daily Mail” 


£1,000 HOLIDAY COMPETITION ? 
Ask for it at your dealer’s or newsagent's, or send to the *A. P." Office, 52, Long Acre. It is supplied gratis. 
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$2000 .1n PRIZES 


KEEP THIS PAGE 
OR REFERENCE 


COMPLETE RULES 


ap Marl 
£1,000 PRIZE 


Each competitor to submit a set of twelve 
photographs of aparticular holiday. In case 
of more than one holiday a competitor can 
send in a set for each holiday. 


The set of photographs must be sent in within 
twenty-one days of the comp'etion of a par- 
ticular holiday. The completion of the 
holiday is the date of retu ning home. 


The last date for receiving photographs is 
October 31st. 


Only photographs taken subsequent to May 
15th, the date on which The Daily Mail first 
announced the scheme, are eligible. 


For the purposes of the competition a holiday 
is defined as a bona-fide holiday of not less 
than seven days' duration spent anywhere. 


Competitors enter on the distinct understanding 
that the sole copyright of the photographs 
for which prizes are awarded is vested in 
The Daily Mail. 


The editor reserves the right to reproduce in 
any publication any photograph sent in in 
со npetition, 


The photographs need not all be taken by the 
competitor. They must, however, be taken 
һу members of the party with whom the 
holiday is spent. Competitors’ negatives 
may be developed and photograph. printed 
by professional photographers. 


Photographs should not be sent in loose. 
They may be pasted on a single sheet of, 
say, cartridge paper, or, preferably, in an 
inexpensive album. 


Nophotographs will be returned to competitors. 


No responsibility will be accepted in the event 
of an entry miscarrying. 


With each entry the make and size of camera, 
and also the make of film or plate and 
printing paper, must be given. 


Competitors must give their full name and 
address, age (if under twenty-one), and 
inclusive dates of holidays. 


The scene or incident photographed must be 
described in a very few words under each 
picture. 

If necessary the winners may be called upon 


by the judges to submit proof that their 
photographs comply with the rules. 


The decision as announced by The Daily 
Mail will be final. 


All inquiries should be addressed : 


Best HOLIDAY, 
CARMELITE HOUSE, 
TALLIS STREET, 
Lonpon, Е.С. 


|'PERFECT PICTURES: 


Competitors 
will greatly 
enhance their 
chances of 
securing prizes 
ə if they use < 
Gevaert 


PAPERS 
—the proved 


best papers Ar 
perfect pictures 
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NOTE 
The same photos 
can be entered 
in both competitions 
only if Gevaert 
papers are used. 


Gevaert LIST 
Gevaert 


LIMITED 


SO,WILSON STREET 
FINSBURY. LONDON.E.C. 


Gevaert 


LIMITED 


£1,000 IN PRIZES 


322 cash prizes to a total of £1,000, awards 
ranging from 24/- to £40. 

No competitor can receive more than one cash 
рг ze. Іп the case of cash prizes in several 
classes being awarded to him, the competitor 
receives only the prize of highest value, the 
others going to competitors next in order. 

In judging the prints, special regard will be 
paid to pictorial effect, but only in conjunc- 
tion with excellent technical quality—such 
as tone, etc.—and tasteful mounting. The 
competitor is left absolutely free as regards 
choice of subject, within the limits of the 
class for which the prints are entered. 

The competition is open to all photographers 
of every country. 

All kinds of prints are eligible for prizes so 
long as they are made on a aper manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Gevaert. 

Gevaert Self-Toning. Gevaert Bromide Paper, 
Gevaert Gaslight Paper, Gevaert Print Out 
Paper, Gevaert Gravure Paper, Gevaert 
Platinum Paper, Gevaert Post Cards (all 
E ades). 

Prints on any other papers than those manu- 
factured by Gevaert's are ineligible 

Class A, Artistic Portrait Studies (as distin- 
tinguished from ordinary profes- 
sional work). 

Class B, Professional Photography (for pro- 
fessional photographers only). 

Class C, Pictorial Photography — Land- 
scapes, Snow Scenes, Seascapes 
and Marine Work, Figure Studies 
forming part of ‘Landscape sur- 
roundings, Flower Studies, etc. 

Class Р, Photographs by Amateurs (be- 
ginners). Мо restriction as to 
classification of subjects. 

Class E, Scientific, Architectural, and 
Technical Photography. 
Competitors may, if they wish, send in prints 

in several classes. 

The minimum size of prints entered is to be 3$ 
by 24 in., and the maximum size 24 by 20 in 
At least six prints (but not more than !2) must 

be sent in as the entry for a 


The prints may be from any number of nega- 
tives, may be all on one grade of paper or on 
assorted grades and surfaces, and may also 
be all of one size or assorted sizes. 

Gevaert's supply special label« for the backs 

rints, entrv forms, and envelopes for 
same. These mav be obtained free of charge 
from апу dealer їп photographic materials 
It is a strict condition of the competition 
that only those entries are eligible for which 
the official labels, envelopes, and entrv forms 

Entries should be sent in immediately the 
competitor has same ready, but the latest 
date by which entries can be received is 
October 15th, 1912. 

Write at once for special booklet giving full 
details. 

GEVAERT, LTD., 
60, WILSON STREET, 
Lonpon, E.C. 
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Dallmeyer Stigmatics: 


have a world-wide reputation for their magnificent design and 
construction. They are made in an up-to-date factory Бу 
British labour with British capital. If you haven't a camera, 
get one fitted with this lens. If you have a camera, send it 
to be fitted with one. 
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The Series II. F/6 Dallmeyer Stigmatic is a universal triple 
convertible anastigmat giving exquisite definition over a large 
plate at full aperture. It is suitable for every requirement 
of photography. Stopped down it covers a plate two sizes 
larger, including altogether an angle of 85°. 
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Moreover, the front combination alone gives pictures twice the 
usual size, and the back pictures half as large again as the 
complete lens. 


The Series IV. Е/6'3 Carfac is low in price and suitable for hand 
cameras of all kinds. The front combination gives pictures 
three times the ordinary size, and the back with short extension 
pictures nearly half as large again as the complete lens. 
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No similar lenses have these wonderful qualities of 


FOUR LENSES "e; THREE LENSES 
IN ONE | IN ONE. 


Let us send you full particulars or examine them at our sbowrooms at 25, Newman 

Street, Oxford Street, W. You will see a fine selection of cameras and shutters 

there and many other lenses, which we make, including the Adon Telephoto Lens. 
IT GIVES 


LARGE PICTURES ON SMALL CAMERAS 


Weight 41 oz. Price £3 10S. Mounted in Aluminium. 
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Illustrated Booklet free from 


SES 800m J, H. DALLMEYER, Ltd., Church End Works, D6, Willesden, N.W. 


CONDON 
Shewrooms: 25, Newman St., Oxford St., W. 
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Special to “ The А.Р. & P.N” а 


Т is an undoubted fact the popularity of printing-out 
papers continues unabated. Whether of the self-toning 
variety or the kind that needs subsequent toning with 
gold or some other substance, there is probably more P.O.P. 
used among photographers in summer time than all other 
panne рсе put together. The reason for this is not 
ard to find. The image that prints out in daylight under 
a negative always holds a fascination for the worker, and 
when we consider the variety of surfaces and tones that are 
obtainable, it is not surprising that the process is so largely 
E during that period of the year when daylight is at its 
est. 

In all cases it may be assumed that the makers of each 
brand of P.O.P. know the best method of obtaining good 
results on their papers. Therefore, the formula published 
with the makers’ instructions given with each packet can 
be followed with confidence. 

The formula generally given, however, is the one that pro- 
cures a certain tone only—which may, or may not, be agree- 
able to the user. The following is a good example, which 
may be said to strike the average of the best :— 


Gold chloride а а Lettera 2 gr. 
Ammonium sulphocyanide ...................... 30 £r. 
Waler ce 20 02. 


The gold, as is well known, is obtainable in 73 and 15 gr. 
tubes. A tube containing, say, 15 gr. is placed in a bottle 
E 73 oz. of distilled water, and vigorously shaken 
until the little glass tube breaks and the contents dissolves. 
Each $ oz. of the solution will then contain 1 gr. of gold 
chloride. The bottle should be kept in a dark place. This 
sulphocyanide bath gives tones ranging from the red of the 
untoned print to a cool purple. These tones may not, how- 
ever, please all tastes, and the following baths will therefore 
be found to offer variants for the amateur who wishes for 
other colours. 

Rich brown tones are obtained with— 


(sold: chloride: ао I gr. 

Sodium phosphate ................................. 30 gr. 

WALET ее аи 20 02. 
and brown to purple tones with— 

Gold chloride ле b etn I gr. 

Sodium tungstate .................................. 20 gr. 

liic prc PS 20 02. 


This bath tones very rapidly. 
Toning P.O.P. with platinum salts produces some very 
beautiful browns and sepias, especially with matt papers. 
The prints must first be thoroughly cleared from free silver 
by placing in— 
Sodium chloride (common salt) 
Water 20 02. 


After five minutes in this, rinse well again in clean water, 
and tone in— 


ооо ооо ооо ооочео 
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Potassium chloroplatinite ........................ з gr. 
Саше (acid ио HR a tee Dan 40 gr. 
Waber ола донна да E CEU REUS IO OZ. 


Then wash thoroughly to remove all free acid from the film, 
and fix in the hypo fixing bath (3 oz. to the pint of water). 

Chocolate to black tones are most readily obtained by first 
toning with— 


Gold. chloride с арадан а 2 рт. 
Wal eines En) 20 Oz. 
Sodium bicarbonate ............................... 4 gr. 


until a warm brown tone is reached; then rinse in three 
changes of water, and transfer to the bath containing 
potassium chloroplatinite and citric acid, given above. 
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Red tones, which look well 
on matt paper, can be ob- 
tained by using the follow- 
ing bath :— 
Common salt 
Powdered alum ... 50 gy. 
Hot water to make 5 gr. 


When the liquid is quite cold, 1 gr. of potassium chloro- 
platinite is added. 

The prints are taken out before the colour has altered to 
any great extent, and then fixed in a solution of hypo (3 oz. 
to the pint), washed well, and dried. Their colour can be 
darkened a little afterwards, if this is required, by placing 
them between clean blotting-paper when quite dry, and iron- 
ing them with a hot iron. 

Washing before Toning. 

It may be well to remember that the facility with which 
the printed-out photograph tones in the gold bath depends 
very much on the completeness with which the soluble silver 
salts are removed by the preliminary washing ; indeed, some- 
thing more than mere washing is required to remove all 
traces of soluble silver salts, it being eminently desirable 
that there should be some definitely chemical treatment to 
decompose the last traces of soluble silver salts. Ordinarily, 
this definite chemical treatment is provided for by the fact 
that the water used for washing contains a few grains of 
common salt to the gallon; but when rain water is used, 
or when the water only contains a trace of common salt, it 
may happen that sufficient soluble silver remains to render 
the toning action rather slow. In this case, a drachm of 
salt to each gallon of washing water may be a desirable addi- 
tion. Mr. Chapman Jones recommends four or five changes 
of water and a final soaking in a weak salt solution, “а 
pinch to the pint." Mr. Jones further points out that the salt 
reddens the prints, and makes the change in colour more 
obvious. Those who find gold-toning slow and unsatisfac- 
tory would do well to give attention to the preliminary wash- 
ing, which is often unduly shortened in these busy times. 


Other Points to Note. 

Toning should be completed, and the prints placed in water 
or a stop bath consisting of sulphite of soda 50 gr., water 
то 02., before hypo is touched in any shape or form. То 
obtain clean results, free from spots or stains, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to keep the tontng bath, dish, or fingers 
uncontaminated by any other chemicals. Care should also 
be taken that the fixing bath for P.O.P. is not acid in charac- 
ter, or discolouration wil] result. A plain fresh hypo bath 
of two to three ounces hyposulphite of soda to the pint of 
water is best for all P.O.P. prints. 

Toning P.O.P. with Sulphide. 

In addition to the methods mentioned above for toning 
with gold or platinum, it is not anaray known that the 
sulphide toning bath usually employed with bromide paper 
can also be employed for P.O.P. The tones given are various 
shades of brown and sepia, according to the depth of the 
original print. 

First rinse the prints in plain water, then transfer to bath 
of common salt 1 oz., carbonate of soda 1 oz., water 20 02., 
for five or ten minutes. Rinse in water, and fix in hypo 
3 02., water 20 02. 

After fixing for ten minutes, wash again, and tone in— 
Sulphide of soda 
Water 20 OZ. 

Place only one or two prints in this bath at a time, and keep 
them moving in the solution. 

Toning is complete in about ten minutes, and a final good 
wash for half an hour completes the process. 
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"НҮ bubbles 
W ought not to 
appear upon photo 
graphic plates тау be 
simply explained, but 


in actual working 
they are at times none 
the less a pest, and now that tanks are so commonly em- 
ployed for developing batches of exposed plates, it becomes 
of serious moment to many to find the causes which give 
rise to them. 

Developers are cheap enough in all conscience, and why 
it is thought necessary among those whose business it is to 
provide tanks and similar means of developing, to so con- 
stantly strive after the last word in compactness is difficult 
to imagine. It may be photographers themselves are to 
blame for rushing after the latest and least burdensome 
apparatus. 

Tank development has come to stay, and will become more 
and more popular as its advantages are more widely appre- 
ciated ; but a word of warning may be useful. 

Beware of any tank which reduces the quantity of 
developer down to starvation point. 

Better use a few more ounces of solution, and obtain good 
clean negatives than risk a crop of spoilt plates. 

The primarv object of developing tanks is for use, not 
ornament, and the best of them allow a good supply of 
solution to be used, so that each plate has the chance of 
equal development, free from stains or air bubbles. 

The developing tanks on the market may be divided roughly 
into (1) those which need a dark-room, and in which a rack 
containing theplates is lowered into the tankful of developer, 
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and (2) those which can be filled with plates in daylight with 


the aid of a changing bag, and the remaining operations of 
pouring in the developer, pouring it off, rinsing, fixing, and 
washing can be carried on in daylight, until the finished nega- 
tives are removed from the rack. 


In both cases the time method of development is applic- 
able, but in the first type of tank (where the plates are treated 
in the dark-rcom) development can be watched by inspection 
of a plate occasionally, if thought desirable. 

In each variety of tank, however, the golden rule is “Go 
slow " when bringing the developer into first contact with the 
sensitive film. Unless this point is observed, bubbles are 
likely to arise—especially in those tanks where space has 
been cut down to a minimum. Pour the developer into the 
tank slowly and steadily, or insert the rack containing the 
plates into the developer with equal slowness and steadiness. 
and no bubbles will occur. Should, however, the developer 
be poured in quickly or the plates dropped into the tank too 
suddenly, there is every possibility of a crop of fine bubbles 
adhering to the film and leaving undeveloped spots. 

Old or stale developer or a solution that has been stirred 
up and not allowed to settle again may also be productive of 
air bubbles on the negatives in a tank, no matter how care- 
fully it is poured on. If, therefore, the trouble is suspected, 
it is well to remove the plates when the operation is con- 
ducted in the dark-room, and give them a rinse of plain 
water before continuing the development. If the tank is of 
the tourist variety, plain water should be allowed to run 
through and between the plates. In any case, prevention 
is better than cure, therefore use a tank with plenty of room 
for the developer to flow between the plates, and alwavs 
bring the developer and plates into contact slowly. 


— — —— 


MosT art lovers are art collectors, and I 
trust, therefore, that a few notes connected, 
more or less, with my little show now open 
at the Camera Club may not prove out of 
place. The show in question consists of 
fifty engravings of various kinds intended to 
prove that a fair collection can be made for 
a merely nominal expenditure. While this 
is still possible, it must be confessed that 
the opportunities were far greater, say 
At that time there was practically no com- 
petiton. A man who thought of giving £1,000 for a mezzotint 
portrait would have been promptly confined in an asylum. There 
were only a few collectors of the best old masters (Rembrandts, 
Durers, Van Leydens, and so forth), and the rést could be picked 
up for a song. One happy hunting ground was Parson's shop 
at Knightsbridge, which then had an outside stall from which 
bundles of prints of all kinds were suspended from paper.tags. 
It was not always easy to spot a masterpiece tackling these heavy 
suspended bundles, and once you tore the print off its tag 1t was 
yours. Within the shop were great boxes of old prints (alas! 
] despised the old ones then while a brother of mine studiously 
collected them) in which you could take a 6d. dip. Many a rare 
engraving in my brother's collection, now my envy, was pur- 
chased there. This hunting was an education in itself. The 
mere handling of engravings breeds knowledge. 

Another great place for finds was Rimell’s, in Oxford Street, 
who had heaps of modern etchings and other engravings at the 
most modest prices. Then, as now, nearly every bookshop, as 
well as the legitimate print sellers, gave opportunities, and the 
barrows in Farringdon Road have yielded real Goyas and other 
prizes. 

All ‘he a:thorities agree that the best way to collect is to 


twenty years ago. 


HE CAMERA CLUB SHOW OF ENGRAVINGS. 


A Few Notes on Collecting by CHARLES EMANUEL. 


acquire knowledge of some sub-section of art, and then 
specialise in it. My own strong opinion is that this advice is 
poison for the modern collector with a small pocket. My own 
practice is to collect anything that I feel is good. If I am hunt- 
ing for etchings, why should I pass by good mezzotints, aqua- 
tints, wood engravings, and original drawings? The collection 
so acquired is varied, but it need be none the less interesting or 
valuable for that. While my engravings have been picked up one 
by one, my greatest "finds" have been drawings. A set by 
Arthur Hughes I snatched from the very jaws of a well-known 
collector, by shortening my breakfast when I saw the lot in a 
bookseller's catalogue. Over a hundred sketches by Charles 
Keene were bought of a dear old lady, who only had a few 
slight things to show on the first visit, but who brought out 
packet after packet as our acquaintance grew. In the same way 
beautiful sketches, in colour and monochrome, by Beverly (a 
forgotten artist), were acquired bit by bit from a small dealer 
who valued them lightly. 

One of the advantages of collecting "generally ” is that one is 
not bound to declare one's need to the shopkeeper, and a wide 
search is pretty sure to yield something. Both in London and 
Paris, however, one meets with dealers who apparently don't 
want business. One old lady in Paris snapped out that she had 
no drawings, in answer to my query. She could not deny that 
she had engravings, as her place was choked with them, and 
among them I found etchings, lithographs, and drawings, very 
good to buy. The quays in Paris are overworked, and are not 
worth the labour of a search. But there is a shop near the 
Folies Bergeres which always yields a harvest. It contains nary 
a chair. You sit on one heap of prints and search through its 
fellow, and then reverse the process. If the day is warm, and 
the top print is a fresh, rich one, vou may easily carry away a 
rare impression, on cloth. 
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A distinctive feature of the “WELLINGTON” P.O.P. 
is the exceptional richness and beauty of the tones 
obtainable in the Ammonium Sulphocyanide and 


Gold Bath. 


Manufactured in the following grades: 


GLOSSY SURFACE: Pink, White. Mauve and Thick Mauve. 
MATT SURFACE: White and Thick White. 

CARBON SURFACE: Thin and Thick. 

POST CARDS: Matt, Glossy and Carbon. 


The paper tones easily, and pos:esses keeping qualities almost 
equal to the “ WELLINGTON " BROMIDE and S.C.P. 


WELLINGTON & WARD, Elstree, Herts. 
And at Paris, Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Montreal. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS: 


VY 
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ANOTHER TRIBUTE ти; 


REFLEA 


(Newman & Sinclair’s Patent) 


IT HAS NO RUBBER BLINDS 


Ka” Malvern, 
June 21, 1912. 


... “May I again say how 
well I am pleased with the 
Reflex. I have tried cameras 
of all sorts and Kinds but con- 
sider that this is far and away 
the best for use when touring, 
and, for some reason, it is ex- 
traordinarily easy to hold steady. 
Out of my 15 dozen negatives 
there are only about four in 
which any shake of the camera 
is apparent, and many ex- ^ 
posures were comparatively AT WESTMINSTER. 


slow when I was using a light Taken with the N.S. Reflex by B. Marr Johnson, Esq. 
` filter." C.W.D.P. 


“The most notable departure in Hand-Camera construction 
during the past ten years." — British Journal Photographic Almanac. 


Price including Е/4`5 Zeiss Tessar Lens and | 1-plate 9 x I2cm 5x4 
3 double plate holders- - - - + - £23 .10 £28.10 530.0 


JAMES A. SINCLAIR & C0., Ltd., бирон, s.w: 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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OT many amateur photographers nowadays are 
N “above ’’ earning an odd guinea or two by their craft, 
when opportunity offers. I know at least one such, a 
famous portraitist, who seldom spends a holiday without 
making a few “likenesses,” and, in quite an unpushing and 
unprofessional way, obtaining orders for copies of the same, 
to be sent on his return home. Needless to remark that he 


poaches on no local professional’s preserve: his portraits, 


indeed, are welcomed precisely because, in the remote spots 
he visits, there zs no local professional. 

He finds that portraits of children are especially in demand. 
When he sees a pretty child at play on the beach or lake- 
side or meadow, he snaps it. (It may be mentioned that he 
uses a reflex, a long-focus lens, and a light ortho. filter, and 
that his snapshots, in consequence, for all their impromptu 
air, have much of the merit of studio work.) The plate is 
developed in a tank, a rough print made on self-toning paper, 
and if an opportunity occurs to show this to the child’s 
parents, the latter, nine times out of ten, not only accept the 
gift with delight—for, of course, the first print comes in the 
guise of a casual present—but inquire whether they may 
have more, and, if so, may they pay for them? Of course 
they may! The whole process, requiring the nicest sort of 
tact, and perhaps a dash of humour too, sounds a trifle 
devious in the telling ; buf in practice—as I know, for I have 
seen it in action—is as innocent of guile as is my friend the 
portraitist. Anyhow, it has more than once paid for his 
holiday. 


Motor-car Snapshots. 


A side-line for the would-be money-earner is motor-car : 


photography. The automobile Press is full of pictures of 
cars; many of these are чү by the makers, or are taken 
at race meetings or hill-climbing contests. Others, how- 
ever, are simply pretty pictures of landscape scenes, with a 
vista of road and a motor coming along it. Such pictures 
are used as tail-pieces and page decorations, as initial letters, 
and so forth. | | 

The amateur photographer who is ‘holiday-making in 
some such happy hunting-ground as the Lake District, 
having chosen a pleasing view, can simply wait with his 
camera until a car comes by. Then he snaps. And if he 
has gone about the job properly, and if he knows how to 
develop an under-exposed plate (for.such are almost inevit- 
able), he will have secured a picture saleable to the publica- 
tions aforementioned. I may add that for this sort of work 
a tripod is more desirable than might have been supposed. 
With the camera perched on the tripod, and the bulb of the 
set shutter in his hand, the photographer can watch the road 
until the car is at precisely the right spot in the composition. 
This is less easily done when working with the apparatus 
held in the hand, and the car to be discerned in, perhaps, a 
very small finder. 

Sporting Shots. 

Another money-earning branch of work for the holidays 
is sporting photography. The illustrated weeklies are 
always ready to consider really pretty pictures of fishing 
scenes and the like, if submitted at the moment when they 
are properly in season. Although it is in the nature of these 
journals to prefer pictures of angling, grouse-shooting, etc., 
in Which the actors are well-known society people, this is no 
absolute sine gud non; and the truth is that the amateur 
who has a good model—preferably a pretty girl—and knows 
how to pose her, rod or gun in hand, in the midst of appro- 
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priate and charming scenery, will not infrequently obtain a 
negative which yields quite a nice little sum from editorial 
exchequers. While high-artiness is not wanted in such 
studies, a feeling for strong composition, dramatic lighting, 
and really picturesque scenery of river or moor is neces- 
sary—plus, of course, irreproachable technique. The print, 
when submitted, should not be too small. It is a melancholy 
fact that the average London “art editor ” sometimes fails to 
detect the merit in a quarter-plate, when he eagerly accepts 
the same thing enlarged. 
The “Daily Mail" $1,000 Competition. 

White on the subject of money-making with the hand 
camera, І cannot refrain from again referring to the chance 
of a lifetime that is offered by the Daily Mail. Their £51,000 
prize for a dozen prints of holiday snapshots is doubtless 
setting most amateurs’ mouths watering. The series of 
articles that have already appeared in these pages giving 
hints to competitors, have put many on the right track, and 
I cannot do better than repeat here for the benefit of my 
readers the complete rules and conditions of the competition 
as published in the Daily Mail. 

The rules are as follows :— 

Each competitor to submit a set of twelve photographs of 
a particular holiday. In case of more than one holiday, a 
competitor can send in a set for each holiday. 

The set of photographs must be sent in within twenty-one 
days of the completion of a particular holiday. The comple 
tion of the holiday is the date of returning home. 

The last date for receiving photographs is October 31. 

Only photographs taken subsequent to May 15, the date 
on which the Daily Ма: first announced the scheme, are 
eligible. 

For the purposes of the competition a holiday is defined 
as a bona fide holiday of not less than seven days' duration 
spent anywhere. 

Competitors enter on the distinct understanding that the 
sole copyright of the photographs for which prizes are 
awarded is vested in the Daily Mail. 

The editor reserves the right to reproduce in any publica- 
tion any photograph sent in in competition. 

The photographs need not all be taken by the competitor. 
They must, however, be taken by members of the party with 
whom the holiday is spent. Competitors! negatives may be 
developed and Bhot eran printed by professional photo- 
graphers. 

Photographs should not be sent in loose. They may be 
pasted on a single sheet of, say, cartridge paper, or, prefer- 
ably, in an inexpensive album. 

No photographs will be returned to competitors. 

No responsibility will be accepted in the event of an entry 
miscarrying. 

With each entry the make and size of camera, and also the 
make of film or plate and printing paper, must be given. 

Competitors must give their full name and address, age 
(if under twenty-one), and inclusive dates of holidays. 

The scene or incident photographed must be described in 
a very few words under each picture. 

If necessary, the winners may be called upon by the judges 
to submit proof that their photographs comply with the rules. 

The decision as announced by the Daily Mail will be final. 
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ERHAPS it was only the 

imagination of the Dutch poet- 
photographer when he said that the 
windmills of his little land would 
open their arms yet wider to greet 
the members of the Photographic 
Convention. But it will take a 
great deal of cold argument to 
prove that there really was no special smile on the flat but fair 
Dutch landscape when the main Convention party saw it first 
soon after dawn on Saturday morning. 

The Dutch railway, like the Belgian, has the advantage that 
the towns generally lie panorama.like by its side. They show 
their best face to the curious eyes at the carriage windows, 
instead of, as so frequently happens in England, showing merely 
long lines of ugly “backs.” And the sight of Delft, its clean 
canals bordered with lime trees; the Hague, with broad, straight 
streets, and houses the brickwork of which is so happily tinted ; 
Leyden, with its traces of a great past; and Haarlem, with its 
quaint buildings and well-kept public gardens, is one that will 
linger long in the memory of those who undertook that journey 
from the Hook to the Zuyder Zee. Finally, in good time for 
breakfast, came the first glimpse of Amsterdam; and in the sun- 
shine of one of the best week-ends of this summer, the Conven- 
tioners were soon at work with their cameras, exploring the 
corners of a city as rich in picturesque material as any they have 
ever visited, and fresher in its pictorial stimulus to the jaded 
British eye than any home city can be. 

The Convention really began at Liverpool Street station on 
Friday evening, when a long line of compartments in the Hook 
of Holland express were reserved for the members. Under the 
pilotage, as skilful as ever, of Mr. Bridge, the Conventioners 
made the dreaded North Sea crossing, passed through the lenient 
Customs, and found a portion of the Dutch train also reserved 
for their convenience. Mr. J. B. B. Wellington, the retiring 
president, was among this party, while other old familiar friends 
came later by the Flushing and other routes. As some indication 
of the number attending, it may be mentioned that 150, apart 


from the Dutch contingent, had booked in advance for the — 


Marken excursion on Tuesday. 

The formal meeting of the Convention, which took place on 
Monday, was held at Odeon, a hall almost exactly in the 
centre of the city. 

Presidential Address. 

Sir Cecil Hertslet's address, delivered on Monday afternoon, 
was an illuminating survey of the more striking features of photo- 
graphic progress. Ап occasional visit abroad, he said, was a 
desirable tonic. There was a tendency for British photographers 
to be regardless of the progress of photography on the Continent. 
At the Brussels exhibition in тото, while the British photographic 
exhibits were of exceptional merit, the number of British exhibi- 
tors in the photographic class was disappointingly few; and 
although at the Turin exhibition of 1911 the British photographic 
section was admittedly one of the finest there, he found it matter 
for regret that British pictorial photography was still unrepre- 
sented. He reminded his hearers that it was represented, and 
with great success, at Paris in 1900. 

Were British pictorial photographers making any marked 
advance upon the results obtained a generation ago? Had they 
entered into the heritage of Gale, and H. P. Robinson, and 
Horsley Hinton? Did they show the same infinite capacity 
for taking pains? Or were the luxuries in photographic equip- 
ment which were now available producing too readily a satisfac- 
tion with the second-best? Three things were necessary to 
success : — 

1. Ability to select the point of view. 

2. Technical knowledge of photographic practice. 

3. A realisation of the fact that there were no short cuts to 
high attainment—that a photograph required as much thought 
with regard to choice of subject, composition, and lighting as 
did a painting. Some of the giants of the past seldom made 
more than one print from one negative. Every thought was 
concentrated upon choice of subject, lighting, exposure, 
development, the production of an enlarged reversed negative 
for the carbon process, and the final printing. This might be 
thought an exaggerated method of procedure, but it was, in any 
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case, a useful check on the preva- 
lent tendency to increase unduly the 
number of exposures, and the 
results were undoubtedly most 
successful. 


Sir Cecil then passed to that out- ` 
standing miracle of photographic : я 
science in recent years, in the 
shape of the cinematograph, mentioning the fact that 
here the Convention had an almost proprietary interest, for 
it was at the Chester meeting of 1890 that Mr. Friese 
Greene described his cinematograph camera, and at the 
Southampton meeting in 1906 that he exhibited some cine- 
matograph films in natural colours. The cinematograph had 
become alike an aid to science, particularly to medicine, and a 
new source of entertainment to the public, though, with regard 
to this latter, he laid stress upon the need for censorship, men- 
tioning that, in some of the great cities of Holland it has been 
found necessary to exercise police supervision over the films. 

After a passing remark about colour photography, and the 
possibility of being able in the future to duplicate from a nega- 
tive permanent prints in natural colours, he proceeded to pay a 
tribute to the two ex-presidents whose death during the past 
year the Convention has had to mourn. Mr. F. P. Cembrano 
was a skilled photographer, with a keen artistic sense, and Mr. 
Snowden Ward was a man of multiple activity with a wonderful 
personal charm. 

But good men and true were still with us, and Sir Cecil greatly 
pleased the members with a feeling expression of what the Con- 
vention owes to Mr. Bridge. “It is the second time this honour 
(the presidency) has fallen upon me, and I am, therefore, in a 
position which enables me to appreciate in a very special man- 
ner the work entailed in organising the programme of a week’s 
meeting such as the present one at Amsterdam, or that held four 
years ago at Brussels. I discharge, therefore, a duty which I 
feel to be peculiarly incumbent on me, to render this tribute 
to Mr. Bridge, and to assure him that his continued and indefati- 
gable efforts for the success and prestige of the Convention are 
fully appreciated by all the members.” Не concluded with the 
hope that the Conventioners would avail themselves fully of the 
exceptional facilities offered to them, and that when they looked 
back upon the week in after years they would have the satisfac- 
tion of remembering that they did not fail to make the best use 
of the days spent in such favourable circumstances, in a hos- 
pitable country, and in the society of so many distinguished and 
skilful workers in the art to which they were all so greatly 
attached. 

After the reading of the inaugural address the annual general 
meeting was held, when Bangor was fixed upon as the place 
of the next meeting. The members had tea with Sir Cecil 
and Lady Hertslet, and the evening was given up to a conver- 
sazione, with an exhibition of apparatus and pictures, the latter 
mostly the work of the Netherlands Amateur Photographic 
Society. An exhibition of the work of Mr. Bernard Eilers, the 
well-known art photographer of Holland, and honorary mem- 
ber of the London Salon, was held in another part of the city. 

Monday having been devoted to work in Amsterdam itself, 
particularly to the Zoological Gardens, for which members had 
a special permit, on Tuesday morning a large party went by special 
steam yacht to Broek, Monnikendam, Volendam (where lunch 
was served), and Marken. The weather was somewhat rainy. 
By Tuesday 200 Conventioners had registered. 

On Tuesday night, at “Odeon,” Mr. G. O.’t Hooft read a 
paper on “Improved Ives Parallaxes and Improved Anaglyphs,” 
with lantern and other illustrations, and Mr. J. B. B. Wellington 
showed a selection of lantern slides of English scenery and 
places of interest. 

On Wednesday the Convention visited the Hague, and in the 
evening the annual dinner was held at the American Hotel. On 
Thursday an officia] reception by the Burgomaster of Amster- 
dam was held at the Town Hall, and Haarlem was visited later. 
In the evening, at “Odeon,” Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., gave 
a lantern lecture on Seascape Photography, illustrated with a 
selection of his marine pictures. 

On Friday the Conventioners were due at Alkmaar. Further 
notes will appear in our next issue. 
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For the jolly holiday, the quiet holiday—every holiday 


—-the “ канла ” is the camera you want. 


HE readers of The Amateur Photo- 

grapher and Photographic News 
during the last few weeks have been 
reading of the easy way in which that 
£1,000 can be won. Indeed, some of 
the ‘‘ bound-to-wins” have already 
planned how they will spend the 
money —when they get it. 

At any rate, it seems that the prize 
will fall to the person who is always 
ready to snap the jolly incident, the 
incident or scene that looks, feels, and 
isjolly. You can't feel very jolly if 
you have a bulky camera to carry. 
This is natural. You don't wish to 
work on your holidays. But there is 
one camera that won't trouble you at 
all; in fact, you hardly know it is in 
your pocket until an interesting inci- 
dent comes along. The °“ Ensignette " 
is the camera that cannot fail to please 
you, and please your friends. Perhaps 
it would be well to take two models on 
this year’s holiday. When your friends 
see how easily your twelve prints are 
piling up, they are bound to borrow 
your camera — perhaps forgetting to 
return it! 


HOUGHTONS Lu. 


Manufacturers, 


CAM ERAS 
SUPPLIES 


If you haven't examined an ‘‘Ensign- 
ette," you have certainly missed the 
best thing in small cameras. No matter 
whether you have had a camera for 
years, or whether your knowledge of 
Photography is limited to seeing your 
friend disappear into the dark room,the 
‘*Ensignette” wili appeal to you straight 
away. It is simple to use, simple 
enough to make you wonder why you 
never thought about buying one before. 

There are models at prices from 30/- 
to £8 150. Both the Nos. 1 and 2 will 
easily slip into your waistcoat pocket, 
so you can feel easy on the score of 
pocketability. 

You may as well see your local 
Dealer about it to-day. Не will be 
pleased to show you what a splendid 
little camera it is. Then you will 
anticipate your holidays with even 
greater zest than ever, especially when 


. you think of that £1,000 going begging! 


If you wish to see what good pictures 
the “Ensignette” gives, write a post- 
card for the free booklet and specimen 
prints, 


88/89, HIGH HOLBORN, 


LONDON, W.C.: 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


and at GLASGOW. 


GOERZ LENSES are without an equal for their Exquisite Definition at full 

aperture. Unlike so many other lenses, they do not have to be stopped down 

(and consequently slowed) to get crispness : the negative from edge to edge is 
sharply covered at open stop. 


Taken with the GOERZ DAGOR. 


are made in several series which cover all the requirements of the 

photographer. Each has its special features: all, the characteristic 

Goerz qualities of crispness of definition at full aperture, covering 
power, perfect corrections. 


Booklet 28 free on application to— 


C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, LTD., 1-6, Holborn Circus, London, E.C., 


or Stereoscopic Co., 106. Regent Street, W.: Westminster Photo Exchange, Ltd., 119, Victori: Street and ni rea Street; J. T. Chapman, 
Lte., Manchester; К. Cuthbert, Huddersfield; A. В. Baines, Harrogate ; Pearson and Denham, Leeds: С. Bridges and Son, Bradford : 
John Watson, Newoastle on-lyne; M. W. Dunscombe, Ltd., Bristol ; or any RS 


Australas ап Agents: Harringtons, Ltd. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE PAINTER FRISTROM. By GERALD E. JONES (New Zealand). 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Photography by Colonial Workers, now open at "The А. P. Little Gallery." 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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SUMMER IN THE WEST. Bv W. C. SQUIRES. 
From “The A. P." Weekly Competition. 
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SUMMER IN THE EAST. By H. E. CARTRIGHT (Australia). 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Photography by Colonial Workers, now open at " The A. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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ARM life, simple as it is, offers many attractions 
to the photographer, be he a '' Pictorial °’ man 
ог of °° We do the rest’’ class. Тһе former finds 
many of his attractive subjects in and about the 

farm, and to live the life even for a short time is to get 
nearer our material and to our art—be it great or small. 
All day long, from morn till eve, may the observant 
photographer or admirer of nature drink in scenes that 
appeal to him. For my own part, I prefer the month 
of July for the country, and it will 
be found an excellent time to take 
up quarters in a farmhouse. The 
days are long, and one can linger 
out in the open right up to bed- 
time. 

July is the month of song, and 
all day long we shall be charmed 
with winged songsters, even if our 
landscape is not the best for our 
artistic purposes. It is now when 
woods are greenest, now in the 
warm July weather that the 
tide of life is rising to the full; 
now it is we hear the childish 
voices of the young poets of the 
air from hedge and tree and 
housetop. Down by the farm 
stream we find the sedge warbler, 
who weaves together any song 
to which he listens, and who х 
copies all with equal skill and ^ 
brings endless changes into his 
song. Though he lacks vigour 
and expression, his songs or notes 
are of a quiet strain, subdued and 
soft, like the plain tones of his 
plumage. Most musical birds, indeed, are plain 
dressed, and brilliant feathers are rarely associated with 
gifts of song. 

Yes! we are in the leafy month of July, and farm life 
is enjoyable, and offers ample scope for the camera. It 
is early morning, and we hear the whirr-whirr of a cut- 
ting machine, followed by farmyard calls of every 
character. They compel us to rise and wander out into 
the fresh, bright morning air. We hear the tramp of 
horses and the rattle of their harness as they pass our 
window as we have breakfast. From the old-fashioned 
garden comes the hum of bees about their hives. Then 
the dairymaid 15 busy with her pails, and she presents 
several chances for snapshots whilst at her work. The 
old sheepdog lies upon the mat waiting his master. 
Fowls are busy scratching and pecking in all kinds of 
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nooks and corners, whilst their 
neighbours, the ducks, are fast 
asleep after feeding well. 

All at once we hear a cry— 
something has gone wrong—we 


hear the cry of a throttled fowl. 
Something has dragged an unfor- 


tunate bird up the bank and 
through the hedge and is fast 


making away with it. — All is soon 
astir in the farmyard. Everyone 
leaves his work and gazes after th? 
fox, which has carried off another 
fowl, and the farmer's wife takes 
a note of the fact, so that the hunt 
can settle the account. 
/ The horses, cattle in farm and 
field, various field labour, the sheep, will all provide 
ample work for the camera man. Even the duck pond 
is not without its attractions. For the town 
man, who understands little of nature's charms, farm 
life will quickly open his eyes to a new life and how 
nature works her wonders. He will come home with a 
better understanding of things in general, even if his 
pictures are only ““ ordinary.” 
There is no doubt whatever that, although a stand 
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camera is best for landscape work generally, a hand 
camera is very suitable for photography of farm life 
in the country. An instrument of the reflex type is 
preferable on account of its great advantage of close 
focussing, etc., this being a necessity if nature studies 
are undertaken. It will be found a useful companion, 
and the various farm operations can be best and most 
conveniently followed by its use. 

During the summer months, when the various shades 
of green predominate in the landscape, orthochromatic 
plates should be used together with a pale screen, this 
being quite possible for snapshots with F/8 and a slow- 
moving shutter in the clear country light, if used on 
open subjects. A rapid brand of ortho. plates should 
be chosen, and even if the screen is not used, the speed 
of the plate is alwavs useful to have in reserve for 
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AM closed In, 
freefrom dust 
and damage. MODEL DE LUXE. 


1.—Patent Rising Fronts, horizontal and vertical, and in 
smaller sizes Only Cameras so made. 
2.—Lens, Shutter, and internal parts closed, and pro- 
Ў ЖА Fs е tected from dust; a most important feature. 
me f Le 4 = کے کک کے‎ Ешй 3.—Tripod Bushes for horizontal and vertical pictures. 
Ў ЕЕ Р : 4.—Fitted with new special Non-Slippable Focussing 
РЕ; Carriage (excepting Vest Model, which is slightly 
different), and focusses to about one yard. 
5.—Level and Identoscope Finder, showing correct 
picture even when Rising Fronts are used! View 
automatically changes, thus avoiding 
drawbacks of Finders which do not 
denote action of rising fronts, or 
which have to be separately adjusted. 
Vest and *A" Models, Direct Visual 
Finder, former having magnifying sight 
lens. 


6.—Single Slides for plates, and special 
Adapter for daylight-loading Premo 
Film Packs. Interchangeable in same 
camera Without additions or separate 
extra lenses, and most important, they 
are Same register; thus tWO separate 
focussing scales and two separate 
focussing screens, that cause so much 
confusion and out-of-focus pictures, 
are not required. 


7.—Focal-plane Model has Minex Self- 
Capping Focal-plane Shutter, speeds 
1/1,000th to 3 seconds, and is the only 
shutter of its kind. Simplest, most 
reliable, and most accurate of all 
Focal-plane Shutters. Other Models, 
the well-known Compound of latest 
pattern, and, according to size, speeds 
1/250th to 1 second, also Time and 
Bulb. Antinous Release can also be 
supplied. 

8.—Smallest and lightest, also beautifully, 
strongly, and accurately made. Covered 
in real morocco leather, and practically 
every interior part is blackened metal, 
thus being neat, handsome and un- 
obtrusive in appearance. 


21% by 1} in. 
(43 by 6 cm.) 


[£11 11 0 


4} by 3i in. 


A by $e) 
( cm. 
VEST POCKET ZEISS Tessar F'45). . : 
MODEL DE LUXE ‹(7Е!88 Tessar F/4:5) 
FOCAL-PLANE (ZEISS Tessar F/4:5) 


66 A” (ROSS F/6*8 Compound Homocentric) 
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18 18 0/21 О О 
10 10 0! 11 11 O 
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Many good subjects were met with in Holland at the Convention and 
many good negatives have been obtained by development with 


AZO lL 


The ACTIVE 
DEVELOPER 


Holiday Snapshots of all Subjects are best developed by 
THE AZOL TIME AND TEMPERATURE METHOD. 
Correct development is then simple and certain 
without any previous experience being necessary. 


3 oz. bottle 8 oz. bottle 16 oz. bottle 


1/3 2/6 4/6 


FULL INSTRUCTIONS WITH EACH BOTTLE. 


Manufactured by CROSS STREE T, 


JOHNSON & SONS, FINSBURY, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Manufacturing Chemists, Ltd. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS 
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A WELSH HOMESTEAD. 


specially dark subjects or 
day. 4 
If, however, snapshots of rapidly moving horses, 
cattle, birds, etc., are to be the chief form of picture- 
making undertaken, a quick “ordinary” plate will 
perhaps be preferable for rapid shutter exposures. The 
ortho. plates are, nevertheless, recommended if 
the landscape portions of the pictures are to be con- 
sidered. 

It is an advantage, when away in the country, to 
develop an occasional film or plate if opportunity per- 
mits. Wet or dull days may be taken advantage of, 


for work late in the 
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or the late evenings may be used for the purpose. 
There is always an old barn or hay-loft that can often- 
time easily be made quite dark with the aid of a few 
old potato sacks which are often lying about. These 
should be nailed up over the places admitting light, 
and a useful dark-room be made for the purpose, 
although at night-time the precaution will be hardly 
necessary. 

The development of plates in this manner may, 
perhaps, result in producing pictorial or other results 
that may suggest to the mind further ideas that can 
be carried out on the following day. 


ONCE more 
we have to re- 
cord a large 
entry of prints 
in the Colonial 
Competition 
which was an- 
nounced some 
months ago 
specially for 
Сето ттщ 
readers of THE 
А.Р. Work has been sent in from all parts of the world, and 
although the individual quality is well up to, if not above, the 
average, the collective exhibits are not so strong. The special 
prize for the best collection of pictorial photographs from a 
Colonial photographic society is again awarded to the PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY OF NEW SOUTH WALES, who send an 
excellent collection of work, though perhaps not quite up to last 
year's standard. They are run very close by the Winnipeg 
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Camera Club, who would probably have = 
scored had more members contributed, as Ss 
the quality of work is extremely high. 

The following is the list of individual awards: —PLAQUES.— 
Rowe Lewis (Winnipeg), E. Ratibar (Winnipeg), H. E. Cart. 
right (New South Wales), Norman C. Deck (New South Wales), 
G. P. Symes Scutt (India), Mrs. Minna Keene (South Africa), 
Gerald E. Jones (New Zealand), Rev. A. T. Foster (Travancore, 
India), H. C. Dreyer (New South Wales), C. Luscombe Newman 
(New South Wales), J. S. Stenning (New South Wales). 
CERTIFICATES.—Colmar Wocke (South Africa), E. Н. W. 
Williams (Melbourne), R. V. Simpson (Australia), F. E. Hodges 
(Shanghai), G. A. Duncan (British Columbia), J. H. Coats- 
worth (Egypt), A. Hurst (New Zealand), W. Hunt (Trinidad). 

An exhibition of the winning pictures, together with a selec- 
tion of the other entries, opens to-day at * THE A. P. Little 
Gallery," 52, Long Acre, W.C. Admission is free daily from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. ; Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Some notes on 
the pictures, together with further reproductions, will appear in 
our next issue. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories ofa novel 
description by readers of '* The A. P, & P. №” are invited for this page, 
and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles should be 


WA ж. concise, and preferably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


A REMEDY FOR A WARPED PRINTING 
FRAME. 


WARPED-BACK printing frame is an 
annoyance which the majority of photo- 
graphic workers meet with at some time 
of their career. Warping seems to arise 


from a number of causes, but perhaps the 


Fig. 1. 


chief of all is the printing of dense nega- 
tives in direct sunlight. The writer some 
time ago had an experience of this annoy- 
ance, the frame being all right in other 


Fie 2. 
respects, so, not wishing to discard it 


altogether, a search for a remedy was 
made. After a while the following 


Ге. 5. 


method was tried, and proved а success. 
To construct it, in the first instance obtain 
a piece of very thick strawboard, slightly 
larger thar the back of the defective 


printing frame. Take the back of 
the frame, lay it down flat on top of 
the piece of strawboard, then take a pencil 
and mark around the sides and ends ; 
afterwards, with a sharp pocket-knife and 
a straight.edge, trim off the waste por- 
tions. Then glue all over one side of the 
strawboard a piece of some soft material. 
Next, with a pencil and rule, mark 
the two lines, for a frame which opens 
mid-way down, as shown by the two 
arrows, fig. 1, or in the case of a three- 

uarter opening back, mark as shown in 

е. 3. (Except for this difference, all the 
directions apply to either case.) The 
central piece A should be 1 in wide for a 


quarter-plate frame, for a half-plate 1$ in., 
and for a whole-plate 2 inches wide. 
Having marked the lines with a knife, cut 
right through to the back; afterwards, to 
form hinges, glue a piece of cloth over the 
three pieces, as shown by the shaded por- 
tion, fig. 2, which will then complete the 
job. When it is lifted up it should appear 
as shown in fig. 4. In use it should lie 
on the top of the printing paper, and the 
original frame back placed оп the 
top of all, in the usual manner, the 
springs being slightly bent if needful, to 
allow of the increased thickness. The 
dotted lines on the diagrams indicate 
where the two halves will meet of an 
ordinary hinged printing-frame back. 
H. H. 
—— e 


HOW TO MAKE PAPER STUMPS. 


HESE often come in useful for a 

variety of purposes, and can be 
easily prepared in the folowing way by 
anyone who is not in touch with shops 
that supply them. A length of fairly 
stout but not glazed newspaper is cut, 
slightly tapering, the width at one end to 
be as long as the finished stump is re- 
quired, and tapered off to 14 inches less 
at the other; it should be about 2 ft. 
long for one a little over 3 in. thick; 3 ft. 
makes a diameter of about 36 in. The 
only other requisites are а thin, straight 
wire, to roll the paper round (I use a 
medium-size knitting needle), a long, 
narrow board, and some paste or other 
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adhesive. For the actual making lay one 
of the strips of paper on a smooth table 
with the wide end nearest, place the wire 
across it about 2 in. from the end, and 
fold the paper over. Press both hands 
on the top with the wire underneath the 
roots of the thumbs and roll the wire 
towards you till only about $ in. of the 
folded over 2 in. is left. Then, starting 
at the centre, tuck the paper under the 
wire, and immediately roll forwards and 
keep on, changing the position of one 
hand at a time till the whgle strip is 
wound up, then draw out the wire. The 
stump has now a hollow in the centre, 
so would be useless; it is therefore laid 
on the table, taking care not to let it 
get loose; the narrow board, placed on the 
top of it, and, exerting a fair amount of 
pressure, is rolled forward till the hole in 
the centre of the stump closes right up, 
when a touch of paste on the last fold 
makes all secure. If the end is not a 
good shape, a few rubs, twisting it the 
while, on some No. 14 or 2 glass-paper, 
will put it right, and after it has been 
used the same plan will freshen it up 
again. The only point where there is the 
least difficulty is in starting the rolling 
up of the paper; this can be made easier 
by a little larger wire, but it requires 
more work with the board to close the 
hole. 

There is one purpose for which 
I find them particularly handy that I 
have never seen advocated, namely, local 
reduction of negatives, especially small 
high lights in foliage, by dipping the 
stump in spirit instead of using a piece 
of leather or a bit of wood, which often 
works through or slips, and causes 
damage. Hew. 
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A USE FOR A TENNIS-RACKET PRESS. 


T may be of interest to some to know 
that an ordinary tennis racket press can 
be turned to useful account in a photo- 
graphic way. It is sometimes necessary 
to adjust the level of something for 


copying; as this cannot always be done 
readily, and if the camera is not on a 
stand, it is sometimes a difficult matter. 
In such a case the tennis press comes in 
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handy. As shown by the sketch, by 
turning this outside down, either the 
camera or the object to be photographed 
can be levelled. H. W. L. 


WHY NOT BECOME 
A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 
“THE A.P. AND P. №”? 
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ANTI-SCIRIEIEIN 


is an ideal Plate for correctly rendering the 
delicate tones of summer flowers, fruits and 
foliage without a light filter. 

You will appreciate the wealth of crisp, spark- 
ling detail in your negatives and the perfect 
gradation throughout, the fine grain, and the 
freedom from fog and halation. 

The exceptional latitude in exposure and 
development will also appeal to you—it makes 
success certain. 

The Anti-Screen Plate is unrivalled in speed 
and quality combined, and it is stocked by ALL ii 
Dealers. 1 
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Our lllustrated Booklet " THE WELLINGTON ANTI-SCREEN PLATE" 


will be sent on application. 


| WELLINGTON & WARD, Elstree, Herts; | 


and at Paris, Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Montreal. 
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There is no better photo- 
graphic investment than the 


purchase of a “Sanderson " 
camera. 


Its distinctive features, its many 
qualifications, its capacity for all 
kinds of work, account for the 
premier position held Бу the 
“ Sanderson " Camera. The operator 
is not hampered with unnecessary 
movements, which often impede, 
rather than assist. Every improve- 
ment which ingenuity can devise has 
been made. The ease with which all 
the reserve movements can be brought 
into action renders a ‘‘ Sanderson” the 
camera for both the expert and the 
novice. The expert has all he can 
desire, and will get results unattainable 
with any ordinary camera. 


Take only one of the “ Sanderson” 
movements—the famous combination 
rising and swinging front—and see 
what an additional power is placed in 
the photographer’s hands. Yet this 
movement is governed entirely by a 
single pair of locking nuts. 


Ask your dealer to show you a 
““Sanderson” camera, or write us for 
descriptive booklet free. 


* Regular " Sanderson camera, com- 


plete with 3 Double Plate Holders £6 10 0 


HOUGHTONS, LTD., Manufacturers, 
88/89, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. ; 
and at GLASGOW. 


CAMERAS 
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LUMIERE’S 
AUTOCHROME PLATE 


DIRECT PHOTOGRAPHS IN NATURAL COLOURS. 


Simple Manipulation. Marvellous Results. 


Complete Trial Outfit (j-plate), 8 6, 
post free 9/- 


ро. YOU ‘UNDER-EXPOSE ? 


If so, 


LUMIERE’S 


VIOLET LABEL’ PLATE 


(the fastest in the world) 
will put things right. 


DO YOU OVER-EXPOSE? 


If so, use the 


JOUGLA INTENSIVE PLATE 


which, with exposures of ten and 
even twenty times normal, рго- 
duces perfect negatives. 


Catalogue of Plates, Papers, Films, Chemicals, 
etc., etc., post free. 


LUMIÈRE N. A. CO., 


(T. K. GRANT, Proprietor), 
89, Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C., 


Sole Agents for Great Britain & Colonies. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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EEKLY COMPETITION. 


Full particulars and conditions 
were given last week. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize 
is awarded to T. C. Evans, 2, Gauden 
Road, Clapham, S.W. (Title of print, 
“The Crossing Sweeper.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial; lens, Cooke ; stop, F/4.5; 
exposure, 1-1oth second; time of day, 
4 p.m., May; developer, amidol; printing 
process, bromoil. 


The Second Prize to Dr. Stefano 
Bricarelli, 30, Via  Cernaia, Torino, 
Italy. (Title of print, “Souvenir de Savoye.”) Techni- 


cal data: Plate, Agfa Chromo; lens, Suteran; stop, F/6.8; 
exposure, 1-5oth second; time of day, 2.30 p.m., August; de- 
veloper, glycin stand ; printing process, enlarged on Wellington 
C.C. bromide, sulphide toned. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Miss Minnie Y. Drennan, 38, 
Ferguslie, Paisley. (Title of print, “The Docks, Glasgow.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. lens, single; stop, F/8; 
exposure, 1-soth second; time of day, 4.30 p.m., April; de- 
veloper, pyro-soda ; printing process, bromide enlargement. 

The Mounting Prize to H. E. Anson, 48, Kirkdale, Sydenham. 
(Title of print, “A Head Study." Technical data: Plate, 
Barnet S.R. ortho.; lens, Zeiss Protar; Ху screen; stop, F/8; 
exposure, % second; time of day, 11 a.m., August; developer, 
pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged on Lilywhite bromide, 
toned. 


Hon. Mention. 


J. Periam, London, W.C. ; Н. W. W. McAnally, Woldingham ; 
Н. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith, W.; М. К. Tozer, Nuneaton; 
Miss Gladys Chalk, Lowestoft; Miss Agnes C. Strangeways, 
Muswell Hill, N.; John К. Moult, York; Miss Florence Barron, 
Stafford; Mrs. Geo. Bletcher, Manchester; Mrs. Steuart, East- 
bourne; J. H. Franklin, East Cowes, I. of W.; W. Hill, Leek. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION, 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Fred E. Farmar, 7, 
Bevington Road, Beckenham. (Title of print, “Summer-time.”) 
Technical data: Kodak film; lens, оке; stop, F/8 ; 
exposure, т-тоїһ second; time of day, 2.15 p.m., June; printing 
process, Seltona.. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com. 
petitors placed in Classes I., II., III., and the Beginners’ Class 
are omitted. | 
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HOUGHTONS' NEW CATALOGUE. 


W E feel quite sure that the publication of Messrs. Hough- 

tons’ 1912 catalogue and price list of photographic 
apparatus and materials must have brought forth a sigh of relief 
from those responsible for its production. It is indeed a mighty 
tome, that must have meant a vast amount of work in its pre- 
paration, and its well-thought-out 
scheme renders it an invaluable book 
of reference, apart from its avowed 
purpose as a catalogue. No less 
than 1,072 pages are filled with con- 
cise particulars of photographic 
apparatus and materials, indicating 
the enormous range and extent of 
the business of Houghtons, Ltd. 

The first two hundred pages are 
devoted entirely to hand cameras, 
mostly of the firm’s own manufac- 
ture, and their own special designs. 
These, of course, include such well- 
known specialities as the “ Ensign- 
ette,” the “Sanderson,” the “Klito,” 
and the “Ensign” and “Victo” 
cameras. Another fifty pages are 
devoted to stand and studio cameras, 
while nearly a hundred are filled 
with particulars of lenses, shutters, 
and all that appertains thereto. 
Camera accessories occupy another } 
fifty pages, enlargers and accessories fill forty pages, while con- 
siderably over a hundred pages are devoted to plates, films, 
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papers, and chemicals, including, of course, the firm's well-known 
“Ensign ” roll-films. 

Developing, printing, and framing are then dealt with, and 
mounts, albums, and stationery, most of which are the firm’s own 
specialities, are fully illustrated and described in another hun- 
dred-and-twenty pages. General sundries, which include a vast 
number of items to delight the heart of every amateur photo- 
grapher, are found listed in the following two hundred pages, 
and the next hundred are filled with descriptions of lecture 
lanterns, accessories, and other optical goods; while back- 
grounds and studio accessories are also fully described at the 
end of the book. 

The catalogue is splendidly printed, on good paper, and well 
illustrated throughout. Descriptions of every item are clearly set 
out, and there is a complete detailed index included. 

One feature noticeable at the commencement of this huge 
catalogue is the brief description of the Ensign Works at 
Walthamstow, London. At these factories, which are illustrated 
with numerous photographs of the various departments, practi- 
cally all the cameras illustrated in the list are made, and there 
is no doubt that the “Ensign” trade mark seen on all Messrs. 
Houghtons’ goods may be taken as a guarantee of a high stan- 
dard of quality. 

This 1912 list is being sent free to all photographic dealers, 
but cannot be supplied to amateurs at less than the cost price 
of 3s. per copy. It is, however, well worth this small amount, 
and our readers should hasten to send for a copy and keep it 
as a work of reference. Messrs. Houghtons also publish an 
abridged list, which will be sent free of charge to any reader of 
THE A. P. AND P. N. who applies for it. 


For the Tenth Scottish Salon, which will be opened at Paisley 
on March ist, 1913, Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., has been in- 
vited to represent England with a collection of his pictorial 
work. 


The R.P.S. Fellowship.—From the eleven candidates for the 
Fellowship, the council have admitted the following :—Messrs. 
A. J. Bull, F. Low, F. F. Renwick, A. H. Lisett, James Shaw, 
Hermann Ziesemer. 

Messrs. W. Watson and Sons, 313, High Holborn, W.C., have 
just issued an interesting little leaflet relating to the actual as 
compared with the normal rapidity of lenses, giving particulars 
obtained from actual tests as to the amount of light transmitted 
by various types of lenses. A copy of the leaflet can be obtained 
free on application to the above address. 

* De Camera," our enterprising Dutch contemporary, contains 
in its current number a special word of welcome (in English) to 
the members of the Photographic Convention on the occasion of 
their visit to Holland. In the same issue also appears a trans- 
lation of Mr. Boer’s article on Holland, which was published in 
THE A. P. recently. 

Photographing in Norwich Cathedral—We have received 
letters from several readers of THE A. P., pointing out that the 
fees for photography in Norwich Cathedral are now 1s. 6d. per 
day, with a subsacrist’s tee of 1s.; or 2s. 6d. for two days, and 
subsacrist’s fee of 1s.; and not 4s. per day, as stated in our 
Summer Number. We thank our several correspondents for so 
promptly drawing attention to this detail. 

* Ensignette " Weekly Competition —The prizes of one guinea 
each in the competition for the week ending July 1st have been 
awarded to the following:—Stephen Horrocks, Manchester ; 
Ernest Colbeck, South Woodford ; H. Wheeler, Worthing; Mrs. 
W. Cochrane, Wordsley; T. E. Corin, Penzance; Miss R. 
Browne, Birmingham; Lieut. W. T. Clark, Malta; F. E. Whit- 
field, Great Yarmouth; J. Milburn, Herne Hill; A. E. Avent, 
Kilburn. 

The prizes offered by Messrs. Rajar, Limited, Mobberley, 
Cheshire, for the best prints on papers or postcards of their 
manufacture submitted for the competition for the month of 
May have been awarded as follows : —C/ass I., open competition, 
to Miss S. Booth, 8, New Street, Broadbottom, Cheshire, for 
print оп P.O.P. Class II., for those who have never pre- 
viously won a prize in any class of competition, to Sergeant 
Newcombe, A.A. Battery, H.A., Amballa, Punjab, India, for 
print on P.O.P. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Camera Clubs—Their Uses— 

Mr. Lewis Lloyd, the secretary of the Midland 
Photographic Federation, was at a recent meet- 
ing of the Stourbridge Institute Camera Club, 
when he had something very interesting to say 
on “Camera Clubs—their Uses and Abuses.” 
After twenty years’ experience, Mr. Lloyd was 
able to assure them that to be associated with a 
club was a great help to the amateur. It tended 
to develop the various side issues of photography 
and helped to take away that selfishness, inherent 
in all human flesh, in a more or less degree. The 
advanced members could and did in practice help 
those who lacked knowledge and experience. He 
was, however, rather afraid that interest in some 
towns declined, because there were very few 
"straight" prints exhibited, the tendency being 
to the more or less “faked up.” From the artistic 
point of view it was all very well, but it tended 
to destroy the new amateur’s interest, since he 
could not hope to produce pictures by straight- 
forward photography to compete with those faked 
by adventitious aids, and the moral was that 
whilst societies should encourage the pictorial 
worker, it should not at the same time neglect 
the purely straight-print amateur, be he beginner 
or otherwise. 


—And Abuses. 

Now for the abuses, says Mr. Lloyd, in 
urging the members to be kind in their criticism 
to fellow-members’ work, as he had seen many 
promising juniors spoilt through having their 
efforts hardly judged when a little help would 
have made all the difference. There were several 
ways in which a camera club could be abused, 
such aS one member not being willing to help 
another, older members not putting their experi- 
ence at the disposal of others, members not 
turning up at the meetings regularly, but only 
going when some particular subject interested 
them; not troubling to enter for the friendly 
monthly competitions. He also strongly urged 
members of the club to go in for winter 
demonstrations before their fellow-members, and 
not to leave this class of work entirely to out- 
siders. Any nervousness would be gone after the 
first time, and it is here that Mr. Lloyd scents 
new lecturers for the Federation list. It is really 
curious how one is difhdent and afraid of the first 
demonstration, but which as surely flies at the 
close as it exists at the beginning. 


Lines of Development. 

To the Stourbridge Club he suggested that, 
having started so well, they should look well 
after the special branches of photography and 
encourage their members to take up survey work, 
that is, taking and keeping records of buildings 
which were likely to be demolished and would 
never be replaced in the same style, and also of 
current and passing events of importance to the 
town which would never occur again. Another 
section he would like to see further developed bv 
photographic societies was that ої natural 
history, a form of photography that would readily 
pav any member to take up. It was also very 
desirable that all clubs should have a portíolio 
circulating amongst the members, in which each 
member at stated intervals puts specimen prints 
of his or her efforts in photography, and other 
members give their opinion on the merits or 
demerits of the same. 


The Value of “The A.P." to Societies. 

At a recent meeting of the Lecds Camera Club 
an interesting incident occurred which showed the 
instructive function of Tug A. P. ann Р. N. in 
its application to society life. 
the club, Mr. Wm. Bretherick, having announced 
the club’s competition for July to be a “picture 
with child, or children as motif,” was asked 
what would be admitted under the title, and the 
president's reply was to exhibit the pictures of 
child life in the summer number of Tue A. Р. 
AND P. N. The reply quite satisfied the enquirer, 
and afforded the information others were secking. 
Whilst referring to this club I must not omit 
mentioning the brilliant gathering that was held 
a fortnight ago at the residence of the president. 
The wet weather somewhat marred the proceed- 
ings, but nevertheless the garden party was a 
great success, and is possibly the forerunner of 
many other similar summer functions. 
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New Society for Brentwood. 


A new society has been formed at Brentwood, 
and I am requested to point out that the secre- 
tary wishes to get into touch with all amateurs 
in the district, who are asked to communicate 
with him. There appears to have been an earnest 
desire for some time past to form a photographic 
society, and at a recently convened meeting it 
was resolved to ask Mr. Christopher C. Tower 
to be president, Mr. F. F. Renwick, chairman, 
and Mr. H. F. Hodgson to be secretary, with a 
committee of seven persons to prepare a constitu- 
tion, ready for consideration at an adjourned 
meeting, the name of the society to be “ Brent- 
wood and District Photographic Society,” and 
the subscription five shillings per annum. 


A Note from Leicester. 

The photogmphic correspondent of the Lescester 
Mail, in urging his readers to join the local 
society, says he has repeatedly stated that all 
amateurs should join a society for their own 
sakes, and he has never known anyone whose 
work has not improved by so doing, and one of 
the points he makes in favour of joining the 
Leicester Society is that the older members are 
always ready to assist the beginners and give 
them the benefit of their experience, thus saving 
them much time and money. 


The Event of the Year at Ashton. 

What is termed the event of the year by the 
Ashton Photographic Society is successfully named, 
if one may so judge it by the numbers that went 
on the president’s excursion to Fountains Abbey. 
It is a long journey from the busy Lancashire 
town to the show place of Yorkshire, but it speaks 
volumes for the popularity of the president’s trip 
and the well-known beauties of Fountains Abbey 
when some seventy-four persons are present and 
join in the pleasure. It was a record in many 
ways, for the day was fine and subjects plentiful, 
for the secretary announced at the close of the 
day that they had exposed 314 plates. 


Fountains Abbey. 


Leaving about eight in the morning, the party 
trained to Harrogate, where they were met by 
chars-À-bancs, and motored through the beautiful 
Yorkshire country to Studley Royal, reaching the 
latter place about noon. Several hours were 
spent in photographing the ruins of the Abbey, 
which have an interesting history, stretching 
over a period of nearly eight centuries. The site 
of this noble monument of antiquity was granted 
in 1132 by Thurstan, Archbishop of York, to a 
party of monks, who had seceded from the 
Benedictine Abbey of St. Mary at York on account 
of what they termed the lax discipline of the 
place. The crude shelter of these monks was 
subsequently burned down a few years later, but 
the aid of the neighbouring gentry is said to 
have resulted in a new fabric of greater splendour 
arising from the ruins. From that period onwards 
additional structural features appear to have been 
added, and to-day one gazing at the shattered 
ruins can only marvel as to how it was done. 


A Bromley Presentation. 

Another success was added to the annals of the 
Bromley Camera Club when the members and a 
few friends visited Maidstone and district on a 
recent Wednesday. The River Medway attracted 
many, who found subjects about the stately old 
church, the Bishop’s Palace, and the unattended 
barges, and as a rarity—an old tithe barn. After 
lunch the party gathered together to make an 
interesting presentation to the retirine president, 
Dr. John Scott, which consisted of inkstand and 
candlesticks of Shefheld plate, in recognition of 
the many sterling services rendered to the club 
during his term of office and on other occasions. 


Warrington Photographic Society. 

Another of the splendid outings which have 
been arranged for the summer season took place 
on Saturday last to Vale Royal and Pettypool 
Park. The party, numbering about twenty, went 
by train to Hartford. and then were joined by 
their leader, Mr. Wilcockson, who knows the 
district like the alphabet. A delightful walk fol- 
lowed, and although a little rain fell it did not 
stop the members from obtaining some very good 
pictures. 
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Points for a Walking Tour. 


The honorary secretary of the 
Camera Club, Mr. 


Marylebone 
Harold G. Bailey, recently 
told the members how to cut down the dead 
weight of a photographic outfit when going on 
a walking tour. For the best all-round camera he 
recommended the hand and stand variety, but 


fitted, of course, with a good lens. Thus pro- 
vided, it was possible to take almost any subject, 
even architecture was not outside the possibilities. 
The metal telescopic tripod was advocated as 
being the least likely to go wrong and the 
simplest to carry. By far the best method of 
carrying the impedimenta was by means of the 
Continental Rucksac. A weight which on one 
shoulder would tire in a very short time would 
hardly be noticed when placed on the back in 
this form of carrier, and it has the additional 
advantage in that the chest is not compressed 
and the arms. are free. 


Specialize with One Subject on Tour. 


Pedestrians were advised to go slowly at first, 
to use their eyes in observing local conditions of 
life, and not to waste plates by snapping at any- 
thing and everything. Among the suggestions 
made for a pedestrian holiday was one of a walk 
along one particular river, starting from source 
to mouth, or vice versa. Then the photographer 
would be enabled to see the beauties and portray 
them of the whole length of that river, and that 
would be far more interesting than a series of 
odd pictures of many rivers. 


Midland Federation Excursion. 


Pressure on my space a week ago prevented the 
announcement of the delightful excursion of the 
Midland Federation to Charnwood Forest. For 
some undiscovered reason the attendance was 
only moderate, but the number who did attend 
had a really enjoyable day. Meeting at Lough- 
borough, the party visited the Parish Church, 
round which they were conducted by the rector, 
Rev. Canon Pitts, who very courteously pointed 
out the historical and other interesting features. 
A drive was then taken by Nanpantan, the 
Outwoods, Beacon НШ, to Ulverscroft Priory, 
where a short stay was made. Proceeding to 
Newtown Linford, the party took lunch at the 
Bradgate Hotel, and spent the afternoon in the 
park, where they were joined by members of the 
Loughborough society. After tea at the hotel, 
the return drive to Loughborough was made by 
Mapplewell and Woodhouse Eaves. 


Success of the Cambridge Society. 


The annual meeting of the Cambridge Photo- 
graphic Society disclosed a very satisfactory 
year's record of work, although the secretary, in 
his commendable desire to excel, ~aid there were 
several points in whicu the club could improve. 
They started the year with 145 members, and had 
risen to 1ga—the highest membership on record 
for that club. The treasurer said that, with 
thanks to the wonderful energy of the secretary, 
there were no outstanding subscriptions, and, 
after meeting the expenses, a balance in hand 
remained. 


Presentation to the Cambridge Lanternist. 


At this point the president said he had a very 
pleasant duty to perform. They all knew the 
very great assistance they had always had from 
Mr. Coulson, who had for seven years given 
them lantern lectures and helped them in many 
other wavs. What he did for the club was 
always after a hard day's work, and it was 
thought fitting that they should show - their 
appreciation of the services he had rendered 
them. Не had great pleasure in asking Mr. 
Coulson to accept a small token of their esteem 
in the shape of a handsome silver-plated tea set. 


Tbe Gloucester Outing. 

The Gloucestershire Photographic Society had 
a pleasant outing, when they recently visited 
Ross, and by the very kind permission of 
Captain Walsh, R.N., photographed in the 
beautiful grounds of Wilton Castle, whilst the 
remarkable old bridge did not escape the atten- 
tion of the camerists. Мт. and Mrs. Harold 
Crump kindly entertained the party. 
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A 
perfect picture 


wil always please, and prove a constant source 
of pleasure. 


But such a picture is not the work of chance—it never 
" happens." 


It is the outcome of a careful discrimination in the selec- 
tion of the materials employed in its making, and—if you would 
have the perfect picture you must use the perfect Paper—the 


Criterion P.O.P. 


This is the " pick of the papers," it makes perfection possible—it 
ensures a better print—a brighter picture, and—tones with less 
gold than any other make. 


Your dealer will supply in 6d. and 1s. packets, or—if you wish— 
we will send direct on receipt of remittance. 


The Birmingham Photographic 
Co, Ld., 7, Stechford, 
Birmingham. 


2 
Our Lecturer and Demonstrator, Mr. W. Bell, of Hopwood, Heywood, Lancs., їз now аттан 


ging his programme for next season, 
and will be pleased to hear from any Society who desires to fix a date for his lecture on “ Retouching the Negative." Gp 
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If you want to get the Finest Possible Results from 
your negatives—prints that are permanent— 


Use PLATINOTYPE Paper. 


THE SIMPLEST PROCESS. 


TRIAL OUTFIT, i-plate or cabinet, 1/- post free (inland), 
Or— | 
Send your negatives to us, and we will undertake 

your printing for you at lowest possible rates. 


THE PLATINOTYPE СО., 22, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 
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RODINAL 


The most successful, the most convenient, 
as well as the most economical Developer 
known for Plates, Films, Bromide Paper, 


A Gaslight Papers, and Lantern Slides. 
RODINAL is ready for use when purchased ; 
One-and-fourpenny the addition of water only is required. It does 
not Stain or Fog, and does not deteriorate. 
bottle makes Experienced workers recommend RODINAL j } ig 
for every description of Photography. ҮҮ Ж И 
180 Why RODINAL should be used, and how it is used, together with || РТ 


much useful information concerning Photographic Chemicals Ara Agfa ЖЕ И 
generally, is contained in the AGFA HANDBOOK FOR 1912, a one- Wi eii 5 
hundred-and-twenty page volume, in handy pocket size. This № 

book is supplied GRATIS—ask for а copy when you purchase № VS 
RODINAL to-day. The contents of ап 8-oz. vial makes | 
480 oz. of Development Solution in “Tank” strength. AU 


to 
OZ. 
of efficient so'ution. 3-oz. bottle - - 1/4 


8-oz. bottle . . 2/8 
16-oz. bottle . . 4/8 


See CHAS. ZIMMERMANN & CO., 
otographic, Ltd., 
Alfred Watkins' "n Bartlett's buildings, 
card on 


Tank Development. 


Free from Dealer, or post free Id. 
PLEASE MENTION THIG JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


аге 


INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


А selection of 


queries from our 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 
ADVICE, 


Full name and address must be 


All queries and 


Тнк AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 5з, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
“Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
RRR ALLL IDIOT INO” 


Lens for Enlarger. 
I am making daylight enlarger, three 
diameters, with lens sł focal length. 
Distances I estimate are 22 and 7} in. The 
lens is a meniscus. Where do I measure 
from? Do I place the convex side towards 
the plate? J. C. S. (Bedford). 
Your estimations of distances are cor- 
rect. The position of the optical centre 
depends on the curvatures of the two sur- 
faces, and is somewhere outside the lens 
on the convex side. The flatter the con- 
cave side the nearer the point is to the 
centre of the convex side. Place the lens 
with the concave side towards the 
negative. 
Bleaching Bromide Prints. 
I shall be much obliged if you will kindly 
explain the process of bleachin bromide 
prints. A. G. S. (Bromley). 
You omit the all-important part of your 
query, viz., the object you have in bleach- 
ing the print. The procedure naturally 
depends on what your object is. For in- 
stance, an old bromide may become 
yellow in tone, and you wish to bleach 
with a view to changing its colour, or 
your object may be to ascertain if a cer- 
tain print is a silver bromide or platino- 


type print. 


Chromium Intensifier. 

Can you suggest a non-corrosive, preferably 

solid acid, to replace the hydrochloric acid in 

the chromium intensifier, etc.? 

C. E. C. (Port St. Mary). 

The most convenient and suitable for 
your purpose is the following: Water, 10 
oz. ; chromic acid, 20 to 30 grs. ; potassium 
bromide, бо to до grs. By taking the 
lower numbers of the two last-named in- 
gredients you get a weaker bath, but 
this is an advantage, tending to greater 
evenness of action. 


Glycin for Stand Development. 
I have tried (formula) and do not find it 
satisfactory, getting more density than is 
required. My plates are always fogged. Why? 
L. H. (Bayswater). 
Not having used the formula you quote, 
we cannot say anything about it, but may 
commend to your notice for trial the 
following :— 
A.—Water 20 oz., soda sulphite 2 oz., 
potass. carbonate too gr., glycin 20 gr. 
B.—Water 20 oz., soda sulphite г oz., 
glycin go gr., soda carbonate roo gr. 
Excess of density is possibly due to 
your carrying on development for too long 
a time. Most glycin advocates use very 
little, if апу, bromide. Fog may arise 


from зо many causes that we can only 
give you a list of the chief: (a) light, i.e., 
unsafe dark-room lamp, leaky camera ; (b) 
stale plates, gas fumes, damp; (c) faulty 
manufacture—this is seldom the case 
nowadays; (4) excess of alkali in 
developer; (e) developer too warm; (f) 
some plates fog unless some bromide is 
used, others fug if too much sodium sul- 
phite is present. 


Lens Cap. 

Is it necessary to have a cap to protect «he 

lens? Would a knock hurt it? 

A. E. A. (Hove). 

It is certainly advisable to have a lens 
cap. It is important to protect the lens 
glasses from dust, sea spray, rain, and 
strong light. A knock might quite easily 
break the glass or displace them out of 
their true position. А good lens is cer- 
tainly well worth care being spent on its 
preservation in good condition. Some 
of the kinds of glass used in modern lens- 
making are easily scratched. 


Lens Shade. 
Having made a lens shade oí such a size as 
to be satisfied that it does not cut off any 
portion of the scene, I still find that it does 
not show so bright a picture on the screcn 
with the shade as without it. I ask—By 
using a lens shade, is a longer exposure 
necessary? J. P. (Preston). 
You are probably confusing lightness 
and brightness. If the lens shade cuts off 
all light, except that going to form the 
picture, you will get brighter contrasts 
than if this light is diluted by scattered 
light all over the ground glass. The addi- 
tion of this diffused and scattered ex- 
traneous light makes the whole picture 
lighter generally, but reduces contrasts. 
In fact, any light not required to form the 
true picture is causing general fog. The 
lens shade does not increase exposure, but 
without it you are more likely to get over- 
exposure, and also pretty certain to get 
general fog. . 


Dark Tent. 
I intend to make a dark tent for changing 
plates, etc. What is the material to use? 
Shall I require two thicknesses of black, with 
an intermediate one of red? Where can the 
required material be obtained? 
G. A. M. (Cinderford). 


In times past we have made several 
portable tents for changing, and often 
used them for developing a trial expo- 


sure. We recommend twill—two thick- 
nesses—black outside, red inside. This is 
obtainable at any  good-class general 
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correspondents of- 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in ' The A. P. & P. N." 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
legibly written. 
sent in every case (not for publication). 
prints for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 
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drapery stores. One practical point to 
note is that the two bags must be made 
separate, and then taped together. The 
needle should not penetrate both mate- 
rials at the same place. | 


Dark Ground Vignette. 
By what method is this stvle of portrait 
obtained? etc. J. K. (Old Trafford). 
Pictures of this kind were at one time 
very popular, and called Egyptian vig- 
nettes. The method was regarded as a 
mystery for a short time. But the whole 
process is simplicity itself. First of all, 
you require a black or dark background. 
Any lens and camera with focussing 
screen will serve. Cut a piece of card of 
size to just fit inside, and be held firmly 
by the folds of the middle of the bellows. 
Then out of the centre of this card cut 
an oval or egg-shaped opening, some- 
what less in size than you require the 
margins of the vignette. When this card 
is held vertically by the bellows folds, 
about midway between the lens and plate, 
or rather nearer the latter than the 
former, you will get a negative shading 
off to clear glass towards the corners. 
Begin by cutting a small hole in the card 
(say 1 in. by 4 in.), and gradually 
enlarge this until it gives you nearly the 
size of vignette required when seen on 
the ground glass. Then finish off this 
hole by cutting it into narrow teeth 
about 4 in. long. Exposure must be 
found by trial. As a rough guide to start, 
in a well-lighted room, stop F/8, plates 
200 Н. and D., you might try 4 to 1 sec. 
exposure. 


Celluloid Varnish. 

I should be much obliged if you would tell 

me how to prepare a celluloid varnish, etc. 

S. B. (Preston). 

If you have any old, discarded celluloid 
films, clean off all gelatine coating with 
hot water and a nail brush, dry them, and 
then cut up into fine shreds. Place them 
in a well.corked bottle, and add enough 
amyl acetate to well cover the cuttings. 
(This fluid is water-like in appearance, 
smells like the old-fashioned “pear 
drops," and gives off an inflammable 
vapour, so must not be brought апу. 
where near a flame.) This fluid dissolves 
the celluloid in a few hours if the bottle 
is frequently shaken. 


Sulphide Toning. 
Please give formula for sulphide toning. 
H. C. (Woodbridge). 
Prepare the following solutions :—{A) 
Potass. ferricyanide, j oz.; potass. bro- 
mide, 4 oz. ; water, 10 oz. (В) Water, 1o 
о2.; soda sulphide (white crystals). The 
prints must be thoroughly fixed and also 
thoroughly washed. They are then 
bleached in bath A, again well washed, 
darkened in bath B, again well washed, 
and dried. Bath A may be kept (in the 
dark), and used again and again. Bath B 
should be freshly prepared, used, and 
then thrown away. 


Thin Edges of Negative 
I am frequently getting negatives with thin 
edges (specimen sent). Is the lens at fault, 
or is it a case of drving marks? 
T. L. G. (Brighton). 
Faulty lens-covering shows a curved 
line. Drying marks generally affect the 
rentre of the plate. The thin edges, as in 
example submitted, are generally due to 
stale plates or emanations from wrapping. 
Try another brand of plates, and do your 
best to ensure their not being stale stock. 
If vou still get the same trouble, write 
again. 
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Holiday Weather. 

The railway companies 
have caught the glamour 
of that 1,000 prize. 
“Таке your camera to 
Gooseage," they say, or to 
Brownpool, or Burn- 
borough, as the case may 
be. Meanwhile, what of the weather? Will it damp the enthu- 
siasm and chill the ambition? For the idea that the camera 
collapses back into its shell if the day is not sunny and bright 
persists like a grandmother’s superstition. When I ask the 
Clerk of the Weather, who works in these days in a little office 
in Fleet Street, he only answers that the August of 1880 had a 
smaller rainfall than the average, that July and August were 
sunless in 1890, that the July of 1909 was not exhilarating, 
that——. And when I reply that such information is invaluable 
for a etatistical society, but what I want to know is the advisa- 
bility of taking my umbrella, he goes on to say that with the 
exception of 1888, 1893, and 1909, we never had such a June as 
the last one for the previous twenty-five years. And that is all 
you can get out of him. | 


Smith, Minor. 

A boys’ school in my neighbourhood advertises itself on the 
platform of the local station. A frame contains five photographs 
which are designed to give an illustrated summary of the great 
scholastic advantages of the institution. It exemplifies the 
thorough manner in which the pupils are instructed in all that 
it is really necessary for them to know. Respectively the photo- 
graphs represent the boys engaged upon the following studies: 
Cricket, football, tennis, rowing, and rounders. Now photo- 
graphy for the schoolboy has really come, and will form a sort 
of bridge between the serious acquirement of knowledge, such 
as cricket, and the lighter side of things, such as arithmetic. 
Incidentally, we shall have to recast Shakespeare a little : 

“the eager schoolboy with his camera 
And pyro-blemished fingers, running like tap-water 
How willingly to school.” 
Parents must expect more piteous appeals for an increase in 
pocket-money to meet the cost of dark-room breakages. 


A Littie Relaxation. 

The days when there were giants in the land were recalled by 
the presidential address at the Convention—the days of Colonel 
Gale, and H. P. Robinson, and the late editor of this journal, 
who were the three mentioned by name. We young ’uns only 
see as from a distance the setting up of those mighty tripods 
against the sky, but when they and others got together and 
photographed in company—as they did, I believe, at least once 
a year—it must have been an austere and awe-inspiring occa- 
sion. But I had a chat not long ago with a man who shared 
their rambles in the field. “What a splendid thing to be with 
men who were always idealists,” I said, admiringly ; “men who 
always went for the highest when they saw it.” “It was, in- 
deed,” he said, and then he went to a cabinet and took out a 
small print. Even after all these years he would not let me 
hold it lest I should purloin it for Press purposes. “That is the 
work of ——,” he said, naming a famous member of the old 
Linked Ring. What it showed was a very pronounced back 
view of the seven or eight leading pictorialists of their time, all 
leaning over the parapet of a bridge, and gazing at something 
right away underneath. He had caught them bending—and 
himself had bent. 


On Second Thoughts. 

The dealers, if you catch them at a leisure moment, can tell 
some strange stories about the flutter which the £1,000 prize 
has caused among those who have only heard in a dim and 
distant way about рН! А I could point out a dealer’s 
shop, not a thousand miles from Clapham Junction, into which 
there came a young man announcing his intention to buy a 
camera. He was soon suited with a quarter-plate and a tripod, 
but in the course of the afternoon he returned to ask how the 
thing worked and where the handle was. Apparently he ex- 
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pected that you had only to take one leg of the tripod and 
twirl it round and round for the instrument to yield a sausage- 
like procession of finished prints. When he was told that he 
would have to equip himself with a box of plates, a couple 
of dishes, some developing solution and hypo, a printing-frame, 
and a packet of self-toning paper, as well as a lamp and other 
things, he said that he would try a gramophone instead and 
let the thousand sterling go. 

So Fertunate. 

One writer has been pointing out what a good and pleasant 
thing it is from the photographic, as well as from other points 
of view, that the three Bank Holidays of the year—Easter, 
Whitsuntide, and August—should all fall at a season when the 
days are nicely long and generally bright. When one comes to 
reflect, it is, indeed, a remarkable coincidence. Not often do 
the stars in their courses fight for the photographer in this 
fashion. We have known eclipses and other phenomena which 
depend upon astronomy or meteorology occur at the most incon- 
venient moments, but in the matter of arranging the time of year 
for Bank Holidays the solar system or whatever heavenly body 
attends to the matter has been uniformly kind. I could wish 
that it might always be summer on Saturday afternoons, but 
I suppose that, in view of the beautiful provision of Nature 
by which the Bank Holidays come in spring and summer, it is 
too much to ask for further bounties. How many plates would 
have gone unexposed had these holidays all been clumped 
together in, say, November? 


An Amateur's Copyright. 

The ordinary amateur like myself is not greatly concerned 
with such things as copyright. His pulse does not beat more 
quickly when he learns that his photographs are copyright 
productions within the meaning of the Act. His prints seem 
scarcely to need the warning injunction, “Not to be taken 
away." Rather, they are in the position of those melancholy 
leaflets which bear on their receptacle the pitiable legend: 
“Please take one.” Early in life, while still susceptible to 
generous impulses, most amateurs would be quite ready to 
refrain from setting the law in motion upon anyone who pirated 
their prints. The glow of grateful emotion on finding that some- 
one considered their work to be worth pirating would be such 
that they would refuse to prosecute. And, later in life, if the 
same thing happened, some of them might well say, sardonically, 
that the pirate was welcome to the thing if he could make any- 
Е out of it, which was more than they had ever been able 
to do. 


Recommended to Mercy. 


“Your photograph should, of course, do you 
Cassel s Saturday Journal. 


They ask for justice, and I am unwilling 
To raise a speck of controversial dust, 
But I have known them pay an extra shilling 
To make us merciful instead of just. 


justice."— 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
for "The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News," 
sent post free on date оу publication. 


United Kingdom ... Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, 10s. 10d. 
Canada ... ... ... po » 63. 64. » vi 13s. 
Other Countries ... ,, » 7s. 64. " ДА 15s. 


WHOLBSALB AGENTS FOR INDIA AND THB COLONIES. 
AUSTRALIA. —Gordon and Gotch, London, Me:bourne, Svdnev, Brisbane, Perth, 
(W.A.), Hobas f, Launceston. 
New ZEALAND. — Gordon and Gotch, Auck аяа, Christchurch, Dunedin, 
Welington. 
Gordon and Gotch, 132, Bay Street, Toronto. 
CANADA { Wm Dawson and Sons, ‚ Toronto and Montrea:. 
Inpia.—A. Н. Wheeler and Co., Allahabad, Bombay, Catcutta, 
SOUTH Arrica.—The Central News Agency, Ld., Johannesburg, Cafe Toun, 


Durban, Bloemfontein, Port Elisabeth, etc. 


On Sale at all Newsagents’ and Railway Bookstalls every Monday, price 2d. 
Published by Hazell, Watson, & Viney, Ld., 52, Long Acre, London, М.С, 
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WATSONS POCKET CAMERAS 


NEW MODELS. 
The DAINTY. The SIMPLEX. 


Weighs, 1-plate, 


complete, 


weighs, 


complete, 
13 №. 


onig 
12 Ibs. 


Measures 
5214117. 


Measure; 
52x 41x 13, 


This Camera is made throughout of aluminium alloy, and Made throughout of metal, and fitted with a new and most 
will stand any climate. convenient form of screw adjustment, by means of which the 

It is covered with best morocco leather, and has a folding | focus can be set with the Camera either closed or open. Very 
leather shade to the focussing glass. Has double extension and | light, compact, and of dainty appearance. 


rising front, operated by quick-acting screw movement. Covered with best morocco leather. 
PRICE, including F/6:8 Aplanat Lens, mounted on Compound | PRICE, including F/6:8 Aplanat Lens, mounted on Ibso Sector 
Sector Shutter, 3 slides and Finder, for 1-plates £5.15.0 Shutter, Finder, and 6 Dark Slides... ... 5&5. 12.6 


Camera as above, but with Watson's Series I. F/6 Holostigmat | Camera as above, but with Watson's Series I. Holostigmat Lens 
Lens... i s sae 25 .. £10.7.6 F/6 and Compound Sector Shutter .. ... £10. 15. 0 


New Hand-Camera List free on application. 


W. WATSON 6 SONS, Ltd. 313, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


AUTOTYPE GARBON ENLARGEMENTS. 


The only process combining Permanency with High Quality 
and a long range of attractive colours. 


Panorama Enlargements made from series of small negatives. 


Autotype Prints from Customers’ Negatives developed on 
paper with clean margins and bound in book form. 


ENQUIRIES AND CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
Full particulars and Expert advice from 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY (First Floor), 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


Where Specimens are on view. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS, 
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OME subjects possess 
a special fascination 
for some particular 


worker. Though he 
may do general land- 
scape work, 


he 15 more at jm 
home with 
landscapes of 
river scenery. 


Or the wind- 
ing of a high 
road across 


the  country- 
side may ap- 
peal to him, and so on. Bridges 
interest many workers. Some of 
the old bridges across the smaller 
rivers (for the large rivers were, 
in the early days, crossed by 
ferrying) are exceedingly pic- 
turesque, and many of ‘the 
modern bridges afford fine pic- 
torial matter. London Bridge 
and others which spam the 
Thames near London, including 
the Tower Bridge, have been laid 
under tribute, while the world- 
famous High Level Bridge across the 
Tyne and the Forth Bridge have both 
yielded excellent pictures. 
Possibly one reason why bridges ap- 
peal to many of us is that the bridge is 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


an arch, a sort of open doorway through 
which traffic may pass, through which 
water is always flowing, and through 
which a vista is usually visible. We 
have dealt on this page with the fascina- 


Fig. І. 


tion of the vista effect. It is also 
probable that the bridge, like the road, 
possesses an interest for other reasons. 
It is an evidence of inter-communica- 
tion, and man is a gregarious animal. 


PHOTOGRAPHY OF BRIDGES. 


It is also an evidence of the conquest of 
Nature, for rivers are natural barriers 
to inter-communication, and these 
barriers have been “bridged.” The 
very use of these two phrases, “paving 
the way " and "bridging 
the difficulty," are an indi- 
cation of this conquest. 

We are not attempting 
to write an essay, but 
these considerations show 
that there is a sentiment, 
often sub-conscious, at- 
tached to the subject, and 
that here lies the reason 
for the appeal it often 
makes. 

From a pictorial point 
of view, the subject, of 
course, in its best form 
possesses two attractions. 
[n many cases, the curves 
are of themselves beauti- 
ful Old bridges, with 
narrow, somewhat high- 
itched arches, suitable 
or slowly-moving loads, 
the market waggons of 


our forefathers, give one kind of curve. 


The high-pitched arch is mostly used 
for stationary loads nowadays.  Ellip- 


tical arches, such as those used for raul- 


way viaducts and many modern bridges, 
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designed for the more rapidly moving 
loads of our present-day traffic, may be 
equally valuable in such a modern pro- 
cess as photography. Among the illus- 
trations will be found examples of both. 
The other attraction is the value of the 
near portions of the bridge in throwing 
back the distance. This is a phase of 
the vista effect. One of the illustrations 
shows this throwing back of the dis- 
tance with an iron bridge, and though 
iron bridges are not often in themselves 
beautiful, they may sometimes be made 
to serve a useful purpose. 

But let us consider for a moment the 
bridge in its setting, and discuss the 
four illustrations of the same bridge 
from various points of view. Im fig. i 
we have a distant view, and as this 15 
taken from some little height, we look 
down on to the water, and see more 
clearly than in any of the other three 
prints the character of the stream over 
which the bridge passes. This picture 
is, of course, spoiled by the road in the 
near foreground, which cuts across one 
corner of the print, and which has no 
visible connection with the bridge. If 
the road were in the distance and the 
eye could follow it winding along to the 
end of the bridge, it would form a valu- 
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Bridge as part of a somewhat decorative 
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Old Bridge. 


(F/11, 1t-20th sec., summer sunshine.) 


able aid to the composition. Tmmming 
the print as shown is an improvement, 
and when taking the original negative 
it would have been better to have used 
a lens of longer focal length, say the 
back combination of the lens, in order 
to get this part of the subject of better 
size on the plate. The straight horizon, 
however, is a further disadvantage, pic- 
tomially. In printing, this might be 
modified by lightening the various 
planes of distance on the far side of the 
bridge. We have described simple 
methods of doing this, but we propose 
to return to this at any early date, for 
our readers during the holiday season 
are accumulating negatives which they 
will want to make the best of when 
printing time comes round. 

Fig. 2 1s a view of the bridge which 
gives, perhaps, a better idea of its con- 
struction than fig. 1, but not such a 
good idea of the natural charm of its 
setting. It has a fault, very common 
in photographs taken оп ordinary 
plates—the over-dark heavy tones of 
the foliage. From the lower standpoint 
of the river bed the distance is lost, 
or almost lost, as might be expected. 
This view is, perhaps, too symmetrical. 
The masses of foliage on right and left 


composition, with suggested trimming. 


> чы", 
us 


sides balance each other too evenly, 
and the whole looks too much in one 
plane. That is, there is nothing quite 
near to throw back the middle distance, 
and there is nothing which looks like 
distance. 

Turning now to fig. 3, we have a 
slightly better distant peep above the 
bridge, though, as the negative is under- 
exposed, this distance 1$ almost the 
same tone as the foreground. An ugly 
feature in the composition is the stretch 
of shingle in the foreground, which 
catches the eye yet does not in any way 
lead into the picture. 

In fig. 4 many of these defects have 
been avoided. The overhanging tree 
throws back the bridge into the middle 
distance, and the patches of shingle 
lead the eye to the light pebbly bed of 
the river. Beyond the bridge are 
middle-distamce trees, апа beyond, 
again, is a bit of distant hill, this time 
hght enough in tone to look like dis- 
tance. Our only fault with this version 
of the subject is that the negative would 
have done with two or three times the 
exposure, but in all probability the 
wind was blowing the willow tree about, 
and a longer exposure was therefore not 
possible. 
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A Modern Iron Bridge, used to throw back the 


distance. 


July 15, 


1912. 


N this page the remark has pre- 

viously been made that the quite 
young and old usually make the best 
models. The hint is worth bearing in 
mind, because the young and the old folk 
are not nearly so likely to bother us by 
trying to put on any special camera ex- 
pressions. The two little pictures on this 
page bear out the lesson. Thus, in the 
case of fig. A, we can easily imagine 
leddy to be listening to the photo- 
grapher explaining how the canary in the 
cage up there will presently be laying 
some tiny eggs, which will in time turn 
into little Dickies ; while granny is saying, 
“I did not quite catch what you said, but, 
etc.” In both pictures we have a welcome 
suggestion of real people, г.е., people who 
are not trying to be different from what 
they really are. 

Now this little hint points the way to 
the chief foundation-stone in portrait 
work, viz., character, real human nature 
apart from pretence. But the reader must 
not fall into the common error of thinking 
that if we get people to “look natural,” we 
are sure to get a satisfactory portrait. For 
example, there are some people who 
habitually sit in a chair in a slouching 
fashion, just as if all their joints had 
come to nieces. If you photograph such a 
person in that position you would be 


A.—TeEppy. 
From the Weekly Competition (Beginners). 


By E. de Werpe. 
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preity sure to get a 
likely it would 
either. Or we may put 
matters in a different 
way. А person may natu- 
rally assume a dozen 
different postures апа 
several quite different 
natural expressions, and 
our work is to discover 
that which is at once full 
of character and also 
pleasing. 

In both these examples 
we get hints аз to 
character. Thus one 
would say the little fel- 
low in fiz. А is a thought- 
ful child, ready to listen 
to bits of instruction 
suited to his budding 
mind. In B we have the 
suggestion of one who 
has had a widely varied 
experience, with a me- 
mory for the past, who 
is an observer of people, 
a shrewd speaker who 
knows her own mind and 
does not at times hesitate 
to express it. 

Now the next question 
is, how could either of 
these pictures have been 
improved? In the case 
of A the print is too 
square in 
shape. 
This 
tends to 
give the 
figure 
some- 
what of a “hunched 
up" look. А little more 
length below would have 
shown us more bodv; 
the head at present looks 
rather too large for the 
shoulders. Аз a general 
rule, with exceptions of 


lar shapes аге better 
avoided, as they increase 
our difficulties of getting 
a well-balanced composi- 
tion. The shadow cast bv 
the nose on the cheek 15 
too dark, and the 
shadow side of the boy's 
left cheek is also too dark 
for a really quite satis- 
factory light and shade 
effect. Опе would not 
be surprised to learn that 
this negative was taken 
by some form of strong 
artificial light, possibly a 


muddle, and very 
not be a good portrait 


В.—Охе or THE OLD Fork. 


course, square and circu- - 
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Every week two or three prints entered in Тнк AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given: may be helpful 
to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. Prints from either. the Beginners’ 
Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 
will be dealt with here. ; 


flash; but in any case very dark shadows 
about a face are not very pieasing. 


By Mrs. Florence Wi'd. 


From the Weekly Competition. 


Now in the case of fig. B the chicf fault 
is that there is a tendency to show rather 
solid heavy darks here and there. In 
the original print the face and silverv hair 
are rendered with praiseworthy excel- 
lence. The hands are a little too chalky 
white. We also have rather too marked a 
difference in degree of definition between 
the sharpness of the face and the fuzzi- 
ness of parts of the shawl. This must not 
be taken to imply that we wish to see 
every thread in the shawl, but rather that, 
had the definition of the face been not 
quite so sharp we should not have been 
led to contrast the fuzziness of other 
parts. It їз quite right to give the accent 
aid of definition to the face, but we need 
not draw attention to every wrinkle. Both 
prints are in many ways quite praise- 
worthy work, and they may be taken as 
fair examples of what home portraiture 
offers. It is undoubtedly a branch of work 
wherein the amateur who will work with 
painstaking observation and patience will 
find full reward. 
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A STIFF CLIMB. 
rer ' “Тһе A. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long Асте, W.C. 


From the Exhibition of Pictorial Photographs by Colonial Workers, now open at 
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The 1912 meeting of the Photographic Convention 
of the United Kingdom at Amsterdam will live long in 
the memories of those fortunate enough 
A RECORD to attend. That it can be regarded as 
CONVENTION. the most successful meeting in the history 
. -of the P.C.U.K. there can be no doubt. 
Even the oldest and most experienced of the members 
present had to confess that nothing so excellent or en- 
joyable had ever occurred before. Several factors con- 
tributed to this state of things—the perfect weather 
(too hot, perhaps, for Amsterdam with its canals and 
mosquitos); the completeness of the arrangements, due 
to the preliminary hard work undertaken by Mr. Bridge; 
the smoothness with which the arrangements were 
carried out by the local executive committee under the 
able direction of Mr. J. B. A. Schouten, the hon. local 
secretary and editor of the Dutch photographic paper 
Lux ; and the presence of Sir Cecil Hertslet (President of 
the Convention) and Lady Hertslet, who did everything 
in their power to further the success of the meeting; and 
lastly, but not least, Mr. Ignace Bispinck, President of 
the Netherlands Amateur Photographic Society, who, 
with the members of the Society, simply overwhelmed 
their English visitors with a kindness and hospitality 
that was unparalleled so far as photographic receptions 
are concerned. 
$ ® g 


In last week’s issue we referred to the programme 
carried out by the P.C.U.K. during the earlier part of 
the Convention week in Holland. The latter 
A FULL half was no less completely successful. One of 
WEEK. the notable features of the proceedings was the 
universal interest taken in the visitors, and the 
Union Jack in conjunction with the Dutch flag were to 
be seen at every turn. Our national anthem, too, be- 
came extremely well known during the week, and 
appeared to be played at every possible opportunity. 
The special organ recital at the Groot Kerk at Haarlem 
(the organ has been considered one of the finest in the 
world) on Thursday resolved itself into a magnificent 
rendering of “God Save the King," while on arrival at 
the wonderful open-air cheese market at Alkmaar on 
Friday the bells of the Tower greeted the visitors with 
the national anthem again in the form of a carillon. 
Innumerable plates and films were exposed on the finely 
coloured and animated scene at Alkmaar. 
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We have referred above to the kindness апа hospi- 
tality extended to the members of the P.C.U.K. in 
Holland by the members of the Nether- 
DUTCH lands Amateur Photographic Society, and 
HOSPITALITY. in the entertainment provided at their fine 
rooms, Gebouw Lux, 108-114, Reguliers- 
баана, they fairly surpassed themselves. Although 
merely a Bohemian club evening had been announced, 
there is no doubt that both thought, time, energy and 
brains had been freely bestowed in preparing the pro- 
gramme. This included a delightful Dutch shadow 
play, "Photography throughout the Ages,” іп ten 
tableaux. The libretto—specially written for the visit 
of the Convention by Mr. K. Doncker—was given in per- 
fect English by Mr. Labarre, with songs and music by 
Mr. Johan Schmier. The scenery and figures were de- 
signed by Messrs. J. Siedenburg and W. G. F. Jansen, 
and the play was performed by the designer, with the 
assistance of Mr. M. J. Hack (sculptor). This was 
followed by “Rondeau Anglais,” specially composed 
by Mr. К. Е. Mónck, and dedicated to the P.C. U. K., and 
a further selection of music was given by the orchestra. 
A lantern-slide display was also given of scenes of the 
Convention, taken during the week up to the previous 
day, by Mr. Bispinck and members of the society. 
These included in every case members of the Conven- 
tion in groups or singly, and elicited great enthusiasm. 
Who will say the Dutch are slow after this? 
$ ® $ 
Мг. А. Slingervoet Ramondt then gave an address 
to the P.C.U.K., in which he likened the Convention 
to a dry plate, and very cleverly traced the analogy of 
the latent image, developing, fixing, and printing, etc. 
® ® ge 


During the evening light refreshments were served 
with a lavish hand, and pretty souvenirs of the Con- 
vention in Delft ware (specially made for the occasion) 
were presented to the visitors. Each lady was also pre- 
sented with a large photogravure picture of old Amster- 
dam. Finally, after Sir Cecil Hertslet had called for 
three cheers for the Netherlands Society, their popular 
President, Mr. Ignace Bispinck, expressed his pleasure 
at the visit, and, as a final gift, handed over to the 
Convention two large portraits of King George and 
Queen Mary made in Delft tiles. The visitors will long 
remember the Amsterdam Convention. 
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We have recently received from the C. P. Goerz 
Optical Works, Ltd., a pamphlet by Mr. W. Zschokke, 
of Messrs. Goerz’ scientific staff, describ- 

A GIANT ing an anastigmat of four metres’ focal 
ANASTIGMAT. length (13 ft.), which has just been made 
to order by that firm. This pamphlet, 

which is translated for the benefit of the English Press, 
is accompanied with a number of excellent direct P.O.P. 
photographs, which show some of the remarkable re- 
sults obtained with this Brobdingnagian instrument. 
From the quality of the prints which have been sub- 
mitted to us, there is no doubt that either conditions of 
exceptional brilliancy obtained when they were secured, 
or else that direct photography with a lens of great focal 
length, such as this, gives far finer results than photo- 
graphs of distant views secured with the ordinary form 
of tele-objective. Such a lens is, of course, beyond the 
requirements of most photographers; but for survey and 
other work of a scientific character it may prove in- 
valuable. The practical tests with the 13-ft. anastigmat 
were carried out by Mr. Paul Seliger, known in Ger- 
many in connection with work on photo-survey, and 
the exposures were made from the tower of the Military 
Academy at Lichterfeld. The lens, working at an aper- 
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ture of 64 in., gave keen definition on a plate measuring 
18 by 24 cm. Subsequent magnification of the image 
three or four times still showed perfectly sharp defini- 
tion in the details of objects from ten to seventeen miles 
away. А Goerz Dagor of 9% in. focal length was also 
used to photograph similar scenes from the same view- 
point, and made interesting comparisons. The image 
produced by the latter lens represented approximately 
the impression received by the unaided eye, but many 
of the details, clean and crisply rendered in the photo- 
graph taken with the 13-ft. lens were practically in- 
visible in the picture made with the lens of shorter focus. 
The tests demonstrated that the atmospheric conditions 
for dealing with this sort of work improve toward even- 
ing, as with a high sun the air acquires a flicker possibly 
due to heat, which interferes with the definition of dis- 
tant planes. Squally weather appears to be quite suit- 
able, especially if the exposure is made very shortly 
after a squall. Messrs. Goerz are to be congratulated 
upon their excellent optical achievement. The produc- 
tion of such a large anastigmat, giving fine definition, 
must always be a matter of considerable difficulty, both 
in the final calculations of the curvatures and the prac- 
tical work of grinding and polishing the large surfaces. 
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LANTERN SLIDES FOR THE PICTURE PALACE. 


By P. FREDK. VISICK. 


„А Note Showing One of the Numerous Methods of Making Photography Pay. 


wa M ә HE number of amateur photo- 


| j , graphers desirous of making 

their hobby pay is increasing 
by leaps and bounds, so much 
so in fact that an excellent 
Correspondence College, in ad- 
dition to numerous bureaus for 
the reception of prints for dis- 
tribution to editors of maga- 
zines, etc., have been the out- 
come. There is, however, a 
note of originality in the sug- 
gestion herein presented, judg- 
ing by the results of my ex- 
ploitation in and around the 
district in which I reside, a 
district, by the way, by no 
means so profitable as others, 
on account of the comparative 
small size of the town. 

A visit to the local picture 
palace will reveal the fact that 
lantern slides often form part 
of the programme, and they are 
usually the means of entertain- 
ing the audience with pictures 

of local events. These slides 
may well be prepared and disposed of by others than the “рго- 
fession," and, while amateur photographers are usually engaged 
in business of some kind or other during best part of the 
week, it will be noticed that local ceremonies and other events 
usually take place on the day set apart for a holiday. For this 
privilege, thanks to the Shops Act! 

During the past twelve months I have been fortunate in dis- 
posing of quite a number of lantern slides of local events, num- 
bering amongst them photographs of the Coronation carnival, a 
flower show, and the eclipse. Other opportunities have slipped 
by through my inability to be in two places at once ; and, be it 
said, were not put to use by anybody else! In each case the 
work could have been done by any amateur capable of preparing 
a few slides. It is, however, essential to be alert, and, in addi- 
tion to studying the newspapers for forthcoming events, it is 
significant that the slides are wanted while the subject is in 
everybody's mouth, as the saying is. 

If work of the kind indicated is to be undertaken, an hour 
or even less may spell the difference between acceptance and 
its consequent widening of the purse-stringg and the disappoint- 
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ment of working for nothing. It will be unwise to attempt too 
much; rather let it be little and good. If the seat of excitement 
happened to be a flower show, be sure to get photographs of 
the dignified individuals who “open the show ”; if an agricultural 
show, make for the winners and their owners. The same 
applies to a horse, dog, or cat show, and it is convenient here 
to add that if it is intended to supply photographs to magazines, 
etc., some knowledge of the valuable points of breeding must be 
acquired at the time if not already possessed. It is obvious that 
a cow which may be honoured for possessing a nice flat back 
would be quite unsuitable if photographed from anywhere but 
the side. Оп the other hand, the bulldog is usually photo- 
graphed from the front in order to show the space between the 
forelegs, a valuable consideration. 

I believe, while it would be very nice to observe these rules 
for lantern slide work, it matters but little so long as you have 
got the subjects, unless, of course, they are wanted for demon- 
strating, as well as for the cinema. If you are dealing with a 
carnival, observe whatever appeals to those around, remember- 
ing that they represent the *man in the street "—an important 
individual in so far as subsequent business is concerned. In the 
photographs you will often observe individuals you may or may 
not have been bent upon securing, and they are all possible 
buyers. Accidents, providing the human element played no lead- 
ing part therein, appeal to the public, and are to be met with 
in the form of fires, collisions, the havoc wrought by lightning, 
and so on. 

It is noteworthy that while some towns boast numerous picture 
palaces, others possess but one. In the former case, duplicates 
can be dispatched for a lower figure than would be got for an 
exclusive sale, probably resulting in more grist for the mill. 

In conclusion, I will deal with the question of price. Pro- 
fessional photographers of the portrait fraternity are rather fond 
of working for nothing, in the belief that they are advertised 
thereby. Personally, I think the practice is to be deplored. 
But they are not always able to attend these functions, and so 
it is that the amateur is favoured. From half a crown to half a 
guinea (per slide) is the usual fee, more frequently the former, 
unless the matter is exceptionally interesting. In my own case, 
an arrangement is usually made for the insertion of an adver- 
tisement slide announcing the pictures; but the man depending 
upon some other business for his livelihood—otherwise, the 
amateur—would gain nothing by so doing. Finally, a word con- 
cerning the operator, upon whom much of the success of the 
show depends. Warn him against inserting the slides into the 
carrier without previously warming them (gradually), or sweating 
will result and the picture will be blurred over. 
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UP AND DOWN HILL EFFECTS. 


T is a fairly well-known fact that when we sce on 
the lantern screen a picture of a river it often 
happens that we have some difficulty or doubt in 
deciding whether the water is flowing towards or 

away from us. This fact shows that the eye in this 
and some other cases calls upon the reasoning faculties 
for aid in deciding certain points. Despite the old saying 
about seeing and believing, seeing is not always believ- 
ing or understanding. The fact is, that the understand- 
ing eye asks for the aid of reason, memory, and 
experience at times. 

Now how does this affect the photographer, who 
sometimes says—or, at any rate, thinks—that whatever 
the eye sees the 
ens sees? Sup- 
pose you wish to 
make a telling 
feature of a road 
running up or 
down hill, as the 
case тау Бе. 


Fig. 1. 


You perhaps have trudged about 
with your camera, and your bodily 
(muscular) sense tells you this is 
up and that is down hill; and so it 
is easv to think that if you point 
the camera in this or that direc- 
tion you are sure to get the desired 
effect. But experience has taught 
most of us that our hopes are not always fulfilled. The 
three legs of the tripod have not the tired, muscular 
sense of our own two legs. The fact is, the eye impres- 
sion alone is not always sufficient. We want some 
standard of direction (horizontal or perpendicular) with 
which to compare parts of our picture. 

Experience tells us that water at rest has a horizontal 
surface. If, then, we see a boat with one end sticking 
up further out of the water than the other end, our 
mind tells us that the two ends are not level. Similarly, 
we understand the sideways rolling of a boat at anchor 
in a harbour, etc. 

In the same way experience tells us that in most 
buildings we have certain lines (doors, windows, 
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chimneys, etc.), which are normally vertical or per- 
pendicular. So that, if there is such a feature included 
in the scene, the mind automatically takes it as a 
measuring or comparing feature. Similarly, experience 
tells us that the main tendency of tree trunks is in the 
vertical direction. 

We have made three little crude diagrams, viz., figs. 
I, 2, 5, alike in all respects, with one exception. They 
are supposed to suggest two vertical walls—to our right 
and left—a flat roof, and a flagged floor. Experience 
tells us that horizontal lines below the eye level appear 
to run upwards, and those above the eye appear to run 
downwards, as they pass away from us. Moreover, 
such lines appear to meet, or tend to meet, somewhere 
on a level with the eye. 

Now, in fig. 1 the converging lines of the floor seem 
to point to or converge towards the same point as the 
horizontal lines to our right and left. Consequently, 
our mind infers that this floor is horizontal. 

But in fig. 2 the floor lines converge to a point above 
eye level. So that our mind infers that this floor rises 
as it passes away from us. 

Similarly, in fig. 3, the floor lines 
converge towards a point below eve 
level, hence we conclude that this 
floor slopes downwards towards the 
more distant part of the scene. 

If now we cut out pieces of blank 
paper of the size just to cover all 


but the floor part 
in each of the 
three diagrams, 
we have no means 
of knowing 
whether the floor 
is or is not level. 
But as floors, 
generally speaking, are level, we lean to that conclusion. 

But—and this is important to the architectural photo- 
grapher—the spread out floor in fig. 2 suggests the effect 
obtained when the eye or lens is higher up above floor 
level than is the case in fig. 1, and this, again, higher 
than in fig. 3. In other words, a high view-point with 
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a level floor gives a high vanishing point. But from 
the fig. 2 this is often associated with a rising floor. 
Consequently, the eye is easily misled into associating 
this high vanishing point effect with a rising floor. 

Or, to put the matter in yet another practical light, we 
may say that, in interiors and similar flat, i.e. hori- 
zontal foreground subjects, a high view-point is quite 
likely to give a wrong impression by suggesting a 
rising and not a level or horizontal foreground. 

Further, this is all the more likely to happen when 
the picture includes a very near as well as a compara- 
tively distant portion of such foreground. Most pictures 
showing the towing-path alongside a canal or sluggish 
stream exemplify this tendency. The remedy is either to 
trim away the near part of the picture 
or to employ a lower view-point. 

Again, many architectural pictures 
of long, narrow  buildings—e.g., 
aisles, cloisters, etc., suggest this 
rising floor effect. 

For the same reason, in some cases 
of backyard portraiture, where the 
camera is too near the sitter, and so 
includes a quite near part of fore- 
ground, floor, etc., and this is also 
shown beyond the figure, we are very 
apt to get a tilted-up floor effect. 

But to get back to our starting- 
point, viz., the satisfactory present- 
ing of a foreground which really does run up or down 
hill, we may compare examples 4 and 5, where we 
get the same view from opposite ends of the road. 

In order to bring home to the reader why it is that 
we get the up and down hill effect, we have taken two 
duplicate bromide prints from the same pair of nega- 
tives, here and there drawn some of the chief horizontal 
lines of the houses and wall opposite, also the edges of 
the roadway with waterproof ink, and then dissolved 
away the silver image of the print. In figs. 4 and 44 we 
may thus easily see that, if we continue the horizontal 
lines of the building, they meet at a point below the 
top of the roadway. But if we continue as straight lines 
the two sides of the nearer part of the roadway, they 
meet at a higher point, as shown in fig. 44. If we con- 
tinued the roadside lines of the upper part of the road 


Fig. 4a. 


Fig. s. 


showing a steeper rise, they would meet at a still higher 


point. 

Similarly, comparing figs. 5 and 5A, we find, on con- 
tinuing the horizontal lines of the buildings, that they 
meet up in the sky, as it were; but, continuing the right 
and left side lines of the roadway, that they meet at a 
lower point. Thus, fig. 4 exemplifies fig. 2, and fig. 5 
agrees with fig. 3. 
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И we cover up all but the road in 
figs. 4 and 5, it is by no means easy 
to be sure about whether the road 
is running up or down hill. The 
reproduction of the picture on p. 92 
is an interesting and forceful ex- 
ample of the up-hill effect, exempli- 
fying what has just been said in 
connection with figs. 2 and 4. By 
taking two narrow, straight-edged 
strips of paper, and laying them 
along two straight lines in the 
picture which we take to represent 
horizontal lines in nature, e.g., top 
or bottom lines of window, balcony, 
etc., we get their intersecting point, or "vanishing 
point." This will be found in the roadway, along the 
left-hand edge of the picture, about one-third of the way 
up this edge. But the vanishing point of the side lines 
of the pavement is about two-thirds of the way up the 
left-hand edge. 

Two Illustrations. 

Those readers who have already given any attention 
to these interesting considerations doubtless will agree 
with me in saying that it is far easier to give an uphill 
than a downhill suggestion. It is not easy to account 
for this fully, but one contributing condition is the fact 
that the nearer we are to the foreground the more it 
seems to be spread out, and, as already explained, this, 


Fig. sa. 


by force of association, tends to suggest uphillness. 
This we see is the case in the uphill street scene (p. 92), 
where the near foreground part is spread out in such a 
way that we feel compelled to notice it. If we compare 
the near foreground roadway in the downhill street view 
(p. 93), we easily see how important this spread-out 
effect of the immediate foreground is. In this last- 
named example (p. 93) it is easy to find the vanishing 
point for horizontal lines by laying strips of paper along 
the roof and window lines on the left. 

To find the vanishing point of any part of the down- 
hill road we take two portions of road edge opposite 
each other. The first vanishing point we find is about 
one-quarter the way down the edge of the picture, while 
the latter is about three-quarters the way down. The 
difference is very great in this case, so our eye and mind 
receive the impression of a decidedly steep downhill 
effect. Both these pictures are excellent, and striking 
examples of effects not sufficiently noticed and studied 
by photographers. 

Readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. should endeavour 
to follow the lines suggested when dealing with up or 
down hill subjects. When they have mastered the prin- 
ciple, the practice will be easy. FC L. 
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Special to ‘‘ The А.Р. & P. №" 


N a recent issue of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ap- 

peared an instructive article dealing with the toning of 

printing-out paper, commonly known as P.O.P. This 
article, however, dealt with the better-known formulae for 
obtaining various tones with gold or platinum, or both, and 
incidentally gave a new formula for obtaining brown and 
sepia tones with the well-known sulphide of soda bath. 
This has prompted the following series of formule for ob- 
taining other tones on P.O.P. with metallic salts. Workers 
in P.O.P. should preserve the information here given, which, 
read in conjunction with the previous article referred to, 
affords a very useful guide to the treatment of P.O.P. prints. 

It may be argued with justice that most of the methods of 
toning P.O.P. here outlined are of theoretical rather than 
practical interest; but as the objection in several methods of 
toning is the high price of the metallic substances, there is 
always a possibility of rare metals becoming common—as 
. was the case with the metal lithium—and if this occurs with 
some of the rare metals here suggested, the toning baths 
based on those particular metals would doubtless come into 
practical use. 

Then, again, it is possible that some of the tones obtained 
by the following processes may be useful in experimental 
work in colour photography. 


Aluminium Toning. 

Taking the toning baths in alphabetical order of metals, 
the first on our list is aluminium. Were it not for the great 
stability of aluminium salts, it is probable that aluminium 
would be the best metal for toning silver prints, because the 
reduced metal takes some beautiful colours; but the very 
nature of toning demands a metal like gold, which is easily 
reduced from its salts. i 

However, aluminium, in the form of the chloride, has been 


tried, but only in conjunction with gold chloride. A stock 
solution is made up as follows :— 
Aluminium chloride ....................... ses... 20 gr. 
Bicarbonate of soda ................................. 80 gr. 
Water е оа н prs они 12 02. 


Filter, and add, just before toning, 1 рт. of gold chloride. 
This quantity of bath suffices for one sheet of paper. 


Cobalt. 

Most of the salts of cobalt are of great chemical stability ; 
hence it is difficult to employ them for toning. The present 
writer, when doing research work in photography at the 
Derby Technical College, tried the chloride, nitrate, and 
sulphate of cobalt for toning, but with little success. How- 
ever, the chloride of cobalt may be used in conjunction with 
a lead salt for toning bromide prints, but the process does 
not work well with P.O.P. The formula as recommended 
by Messrs. Lumière is as follows : — 


Water сылыгы ыы а на LU Dus 100 parts. 
Ferricyanide of potassium .................... 6 parts. 
Lead nitrate «ooo s 4 parts. 


The prints are bleached in the above bath, and, after 
washing, are toned to a brilliant green in the following 
bath :— 


ММА ec тоо parts. 
Cobalt chloride... oe eire IO parts. 
Hydrochloric: acid. i. erret 30 parts. 


Copper. | 
Copper toning, though useful for bromides, is unsuitable 
for P.O.P. 
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E By F. W. EDWARDS. 
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Iridium. 
The purple and violet tones which iridium gives 
similar to the tones given by gold. 
The following formula is recommended :— 


are 


Neutral sodium tartrate ........................ 5 parts. 
Double chloride of iridium and potass. ... 73 parts. 
Water ое оао онла a EN ees 500 parts 


Boil for two minutes, and add 2,000 parts of water and 50 
parts of acetic acid. 
Lead. 
Lead toning baths containing cobalt, gold, or uranium, 
are worked, but the following bath is a purely lead toning 
bath :— 


Lead nitrate (or acetate) ........................... $ oz. 

TY Or CGS калайын SE ERE 4 02. 

Water оао ое Cree ies 20 OZ 
Mercury. 


P.O.P. prints may be toned to a sepia or warm brown by 
bleaching untoned prints in a 5 per cent. solution of mercuric 
chloride, and then fixing in hypo. The prints must be darker 
than for P.O.P. prints for gold toning. 


Osmium. 


The following bath first yields burnt sienna tones, which 
afterwards change to an intense azure tint : — 


Chloride of osmium and ammonium ... 1 part. 
Sodium chloride ............................. a tracc. 
Sodium succinate .............................. 4 parts. 
Water eos rat cd Data sodes Fut V УУРУУ 1,000 parts. 


Palladium. 
The subjoined formula gives results resembling platinum- 
toned prints:— 


Palladium chloride .............................. 1 part. 

Common salt лоне 1 part. 

Water ele ome deed d cupa 100 parts. 
Heat until clear, and add :-— 

АС@ёНСсаб oc beri tone Удине 10 parts. 

Water E 100 parts. 


Uranium. 
P.O.P. prints cannot satisfactorily be toned with the 
uranium toning bath used for toning bromides; but in com- 
bination with gold chloride, uranium can tone P.O.P. prints. 


Borax ЛАЛУУ Окаая 14 drachms. 
Uranium: Nitrate: шин иду rete 4 gr. 
Gold chloride... enters Г ү 3 gr. 
Water” жиза ынк жады avt Уу ese wees 24 02. 


Several other metals, as ruthenium, have been tried for 
toning. 

In all cases the prints must be washed first, as is usual for 
ordinary gold toning, and the procedure in other respects is 
the same. Avoid contamination with other chemicals, and 
fixed in hypo 3 oz., water 20 oz., for fifteen minutes, and then 
wash thoroughly. In the case of palladium toning, given 
above, the treatment is the same as for platinum, i.e., bath 
composed of salt } oz., sodium bicarbonate 45 grains, water 
20 oz., should be used both before and after toning—and well 
washing the print before placing in the hypo bath. 
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Special to ‘‘ The A. P. 8 P. N.” 


[(Foilowing our suggestions given in 
the Summer Number of THE A. P. 
AND P. N. for evening photography 
during the holidays, this article comes 
very apropos, and describes how and 
where landscape photographs can be 
secured with short exposures at mid- 
night.—ED. ] 


N the latitude of the Orkney 
Islands the sun only reaches 
7° 19 above the horizon at 

noon on December 2151, rising 
about 9.9 and setting about 3.12; 
but at the summer solstice on 
June 21st there is practically no cessation of daylight, 
and the evening imperceptibly merges into the dawn of 
another day. 

At midsummer the sun sets at 9.23 and rises again 
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THE AYRE, KIRKWALL. 
Taken at midnight ; exposure, 3 mins. 


а: 3.2, and during the short time of his disappearance 
below the northern horizon a distinct glow is still visible 
in the sky, especially if few clouds intervene. The light 
is so strong that the smallest print can be easily 
read, even inside a room, 
and if one is an enthusiastic 
golfer the game can be pur- 
sued all night long without 
much risk even of losing a 
ball. 

At this season it seems as 
if Nature offered compensa- 
tion for the six hours of 
feeble daylight reluctantly 
given at midwinter by a 
generous bestowal of full 
eighteen hours of sunlight. 
It has been recorded that 
the sun can actually be seen 
from some of the highest 
hills in Orkney at the hour 
of midnight; but this is im- 
possible, and a voyage to 
the extreme north of Ice- 
land or the northern parts E 
of Norway would be neces- 
sary to witness this inter- 


esting phenomenon. THE MIDNIGHT SKY, ORKNEY. 


KIRKWALL HARBOUR BY MOONLIGHT. 
Exposure, 3 mins. midnight. 
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By T. KENT. | 


Failing the opportunity of such 
an extended trip, the extreme 
north of our own islands is within 
easy distance of the traveller to 
enjoy the pleasures of a nightless 
day, although the midnight sun 
is just invisible, and for days to- 
gether the wild North Sea is 
lulled to a tranquil mood—a 
quietude, however, which is 
ominous of the fierce storms 
which shall return with the re- 
trogression of the sun. 

It is interesting to note that photography can be in- 
dulged in during these luminous nights, and the accom- 
panying photographs were all taken at the midnight 
hour. The exposures ranged from one minute to five 
minutes, at F/8, on Imperial Flashhght plates. The 
view including the moon was exposed for three minutes, 
and during this time the image of the moon itself had 
travelled perceptibly on the plate. Of course, the pic- 
ture was taken by the agency of the reflected daylight 
from the north—the moon only contributing to its own 
image and reflection. At F/5.6 it is possible to take 
a photograph on a clear night in about twenty seconds, 
especially if the camera is directed towards the strongest 
light; and during the present summer I have secured 
some interesting sky negatives with this brief exposure. 
Backed plates are unnecessary for this class of work, 
and I have failed to notice the slightest halation, even 
when the fine detail of the rigging of vessels was sil- 
nouetted against the sky. The relatively feeble inten- 
sity of the light as compared with full daylight minimises 
any tendency towards halation. The negatives are 
somewhat tardy in development, but require no special 
treatment, and in a subject exposed to the uninterrupted 
glow of the polar light full gradation and detail will be 
readily secured, and a softness similar to a “ grey-day " 


effect. 


” Exposure, 1 min. 
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ERTAIN specimens of the genus waistcoat-pocket 
( camera have passed through my hands lately, and 

have afforded me a surprising amount of entertain- 
ment—a surprising number, too, of irreproachable nega- 
tives. It is true that I seem to wear the wrong sort of waist- 
coats, or my waistcoats are provided with the wrong sort 
of pockets, for none of these miniature instruments, with 
one exception, will guite But there is no need 
to pursue the subject further, for, luckily, waistcoats are not 
our sole garments, and I have pockets, elsewhere upon my 
person, which will comfortably accommodate no less than 
three of these cameras simultaneously. 

The cameras which I have been trying need not specifically 
be named ; suffice it to say that they were not of the de luxe 
species, the dearest only costing £2 10s. Outwardly their 
aspect was remarkably similar; indeed, one was prompted to 
wonder which of the three was really invented first and 
which was only a flattering imitation of the other. These 
inquisitive speculations, however, have nothing to do with the 
central fact, which is this: that, for the money, any of the 
three cameras is a wonderful bargain. 


The Tiny Hand-Camera and its Treatment. 

The man who has never bought a camera before does not, 
I fear, use these instruments fairly. As it happens, he is not 
generally fastidious in judging his results, so no harm is 
done; nevertheless, one wishes that he could be induced to 
adhere with greater conscientiousness to the instructions. I 
have seen the Filmysnap—if I may bestow a generic nick- 
name on this tribe of apparatus—being used here, there, and 
everywhere during the holidays, and I was often sorry, less 
for the user than for his instrument. It was a victim to the 
common crime of cruelty to cameras. 

Not that it was being treated roughly; and, anyhow, it is 
a sturdy little fellow, the Filmysnap, and will endure a deal 
of knocking about. But neither it, nor any other camera, is 
the better of being laid down on soft sand and then trodden 
on: neither it, nor any other camera, is the better of being 
put, without cover, into a pocket full of miscellaneous 
objects, from dead starfish to loose tobacco. The lenses of 
these cameras are sheltered only by the leaves of the shutter, 
as a rule. They should be sheltered by the little box or bag 
or purse in which they are sold; or they should be wrapped 
up in a handkerchief. Otherwise a time will come when, 
after many sojourns in a nude condition in the pocket, the 
shutter will be clogged with grits and the lens grey with 
dust. As for sand—well, the Filmysnap which has had a 
sand-bath should be cleaned out with the utmost solicitude, 
or the photographer, with scratch-marks and pinholes on his 
film, and a shutter which jams, will bitterly rue his laziness 
when the great subject turns up. 


** Finder"-or “ Loser.” 

Now, there are one or two other points worth mentioning 
in connection with the Filmysnap. The first concerns its 
finder. Often—not always—the Filmysnap’s finder is a tiny 
little square of brilliant mirror, and I doubt whether even 
the Filmysnap’s most enthusiastic admirers would swear on 
their word of honour that that mirror includes exactly what 
the lens includes on the film or plate. The moral of which 
is that, in these tiny pictures, the best plan is to aim for the 
middle of things: to get the principal object—the figure, or 
what not—in the centre of the finder, and make no attempt 
to place it artistically somewhere at the corner. For, if 
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you insist on “composing” on such a small finder, you will 
find, now and then, that you have composed your figure's feet 
out of the bottom of the negative, or half his head out of the 
top, or his ear out of the margin. Whereas, had you simply 
put him plumb in the middle of the finder you would have 
got him all in, and no mistake about it; and if the resultant 
picture was any good at all you could enlarge it, and then 
trim it into as artistic and composed and balanced a portrait, 
or what not, as your esthetic spirit could desire. 


Limitations of the Little Camera. 

It is no use, you see, trying to use the tiny finder of the 
Filmysnap as you would use the big ground-glass screen of 
your reflex. It is unreasonable to expect anything of the 
sort. Aim straight with the Filmysnap, and the Filmysnap 
will do the rest. Do not ask it to be usable as a twenty- 
guinea apparatus is usable. Furthermore, to one accustomed 
to handling a reflex, the Filmysnap feels very light, and the 
result is that when exposing one is apt, not perhaps to shake 
the Filmysnap, and so cause blurring, but, at any rate, by 
the effort of actuating the shutter, to push the camera either 
slightly up or slightly down. My own first exposures with 
one of the Filmysnaps all contained too much sky, and I 
thought that this proved that the finder was incorrect. It 
wasn't. I was jerking the camera a fraction of an inch up- 
ward at each pressure of the trigger, and as soon as I took 
pains to remember to correct this tendency, all was well. 

Cloud Negatives on Films. i 

This excess of sky in my first Filmysnap negatives drew 
my attention to another point, namely, that these little film 
pictures are notable for extraordinarily nice quality in the way 
of retaining clouds. The cynic may smile and remark that 
this is simply due to under-exposure, and a thin negative in 
consequence; and no doubt that, using such a cheap little 
lens and a shutter whose speed is virtually unalterable, one 
does, in practice, get consistent slight under-exposure, and 
this circumstance is kind to the sky parts of the negatives. 
I am of the opinion, none the less—though I cannot pretend 
to offer a scientific explanation for it—that films “retain” 
clouds better (other things being equal) than plates do; for 
I have noticed this characteristic constantly evidencing itself 
not only in roll and pack films, but even in the variety known 
as flat films. Certainly, some of the most charming cloud 
negatives I have ever obtained were taken, within the last 
few weeks, on roll films. 

Not that the Filmysnap should be used to take things 
straight into the face of the sun, except cloudscapes or ex- 
cept time exposures. It is no use pretending that a decent 
negative can be got with a lens working at F/11, and a ep 
exposure which is probably about a thirtieth of a second, 
unless you stand with your back (more or less) to the sun. 
But flat lighting like this need, by no means, give flat re- 
sults. The under-exposure, which is barely avoidable, auto- 
matically corrects any such tendency, except in the most 
open landscapes (and open landscapes are not, when all's 
said and done, the Filmysnap's strong point). Besides, it is 
the easiest thing in the world to see that a figure, for in- 
tance, on which the sun is shining full, does not merge 
flatly in the background, simply by arranging that that back- 
ground, whatever it is, shall be lower in tone. А white-clad 
child, for example, taken fully lit, will not be at all flat if vou 
have made her stand so that she is close against (but prefer- 
ably not too close against) a patch of shadow under a tree. 
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MONG the various exhibitions held from time to time 
in the Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, those of the 
annual Colonial competitions promoted by THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 

are very notable as a proof of the widely extending interest 
in camera work, and as an illustration of some of its scarcely 
explored pictorial resources in far-away lands. 

In the present show, besides impressive land formations 
and unfamiliar effects of atmosphere, there are representa- 
tions of human types such as the British photographer can- 
not meet with. Yet the hardy figures and typical incidents 
of Colonial life, so appreciatively depicted, must cause many 
seekers for subjects to envy such opportunities for dealing 
with character, the more interesting because near to nature 
and untrammelled by conventionality. 


New Zealand Work. 


> 

Take, for instance, the “ Portrait " by Gerald E. Jones, of 
New Zealand. From such indications as are available, it is 
to be gathered that Mr. Jones has the not too common faculty 
of making his work interesting. It has temperament and 
imagination, and these qualities alone would give force to 
the “ Portrait," even if there were not something striking and 
appealing in the aspect of the sitter. It is always difficult to 
apportion the amount of interest inherent in the subject and 
that imparted by the treatment. Still, this shaggy old man, 
with one side of his head outlined by light and the rest in a 
subdued tone, could not have conveyed such a sense of poetic 
dignity but for the insight of his portrayer, who could see 
something beyond the superficial appearance. 

The “ Portrait of the Painter Fristrom” (reproduced in 
last week's “ A. P.") shows a penetrating and sympathetic view 
of character, and here, as in the other portrait, the discrimi- 
nating use of light 15 a great assistance to the idea. Also, 
“The Flutist," by Mr. Jones, strikes one as an original and 
personal conception, suggesting the spirit of an intensely 
devoted musician rather than the man of flesh and blood. 


Canada. 

The flutist, however, might be seen anywhere by one with 
the needful perception, and so, one would think, might а 
young woman threading a needle. But “Needle and 
Thread," by Rowe Lewis, of Winnipeg, to me seems to 
embody a significant chapter of the home-life of the 
Colonies. No doubt, the wide, vague background helps to 
suggest the lonely hours that women must endure while 
men are away on the farm. This sturdy young wife has to 
work hard, but her opportunity for day-dreams comes with 
the mechanical plying of the needle. Mr. Rowe Lewis also, 
in “Harmony” (reproduced on page 91), with a girl at the 
piano and a man singing, introduces a domestic scene that 
occurs everywhere, sometimes as an incident of courtship, as 
this may be for all one knows. Whether in Winnipeg or in 
Westminster precisely the same scene is enacted, and its very 
universality gives it power, which in this case is much en- 
hanced by judicious treatment, soft atmospheric tone, and 
effective lighting. 


South Africa. 

One of the most attractive of Mrs. Minna Keene's excellent 
contributions is “Sunshine and Shadow,” with splashes of 
vivid African sunlight on a very graceful figure. There is a 
decided feeling for decorative effect, but I think it might 
have had still more scope through a more purposefully 
ornamental use of the sunflecks. Mrs. Keene's admirable 
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By ANTONY GUEST. oJ 
" Colonials," in which the three chums are resting in the 
heat of the day with their pipes while one plays the banjo ; 
her representation of a laundry interior with the women at 
work; and her “Sunday Afternoon at Home” are intimate 
records of South African life, and as such are particularly 
welcome, apart from the marked skill that distinguishes the 
productions of this clever worker. 

It is a fortunate thing that so many Colonial photographers 
are able to give sympathetic and individual expression to 
their observations among people and scenes. In this way 
they do good service by bringing home, more forcibly than 
any written description can do, excerpts from the very life 


of our oversea dominions. 
Australia. 


Besides human character, natural scenery has its expres- 
siveness, as is very well shown by N. C. bet who illus- 
trates the Australian “ Mists of the Morning” with splendid 
trees, presumably blue-gum, whose lofty stems give dignity 
to a well-composed scene, in which there is much of the 
mystery that such an atmosphere creates. This, to many, 
will be a new view of Australian landscape. The burning 
sun and hot, dry atmosphere are more familiar, and it is 
well that we should be reminded of the tender and poetical 
aspect that Nature can sometimes impart to the country. 

The force of the sun is suggested by Mr. H. E. Cartright, 
another accomplished Australian, who is one of the most 
versatile and interesting contributors to the show. His “Оп 
the Track of the Kangaroo" suffers some loss of colour 
through the violence of contrast between the gleams of sun- 
light and the shadows, but the lucky snapshotting of the 
animals disporting under the trees makes the work attrac- 
tive. Apparently it has not undergone much “control,” 
otherwise they might have been so emphasised as to streng- 
then their interest. The “Summer in the East: Garden of 
a Japanese Inn” (reproduced in last week's A. P.) also seems 
to be a straight print in which modification has not been 
exercised to bring out the dainty spirit of a capital subject. 

There is less heavy printing in the * Scene in a Japanese 
Garden," and for this reason the effect is better, the dainty 
figures crossing the bridge over the water-lilies being in a 
more harmonious atmosphere. Mr. Cartright gives more 
personal expression to his picture, * Teaming,” a good deal 
of “control” having been applied to the production of 
colour and focus on the powerful horses standing out against 
the sunny haze of dust that they are raising. 

India. 

This hot haze, a characteristic of sunny lands, appears 
again in " Beasts of Burden," by Mr. Symes Scutt, of India, 
whose mules passing with their loads along the baking road 
convey a vivid conception of the primitive conditions of 
commerce and travel. Dust is again a necessary feature in 
Mr. Symes Scutt’s “ 19th Bengal Lancers,” the squadron ad- 
vancing over an arid plain with pennons flying. The general 
subduing of detail helps the suggestion of movement, but 
here and there a horse’s legs are somewhat awkward. 

Among other illustrations of typical scenes of Greater 
Britain may be noted “In Time of Drought,” by Mr. Colmar 
Wocke (South Africa), the negroes resting in the shade with 
their cattle while the sun blazes on the stony ground beyond ; 
“On Joco River,” with wild and impressive rocks, depicted 
by Mr. A. W. Hunt, of Trinidad; “Excelsior,” in which 
Mr. E. Ratibor, of Winnipeg, shows the raising of a “sky- 
scraper” ; and the “Scene on the Assiniboine,” by the same 
contributor, in which the last gleam of sunset on the river is 
rendered with some poetic feeling, though the neglect of 
“values” detracts from the merit of the work. 

[The Exhibition remains open until the end of August. 
Admission Free. Further notes and reproductions will 
appear in next week's issue. ] 
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HARMONY. By ROWE LEwis (Winnipeg). 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Photographs by Colonial Workers, now open at " The A. P. Little Gallery." 52, Long Асте, W.C. 
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UPHILL. 


From the Weekly Competition. 
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See article on page 55. 


By Miss A. M. PARR. 
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DOWNHILL. By JETHRO CARISS. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. See article on page 85. 
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GRASSES. 


By 
N. C. DECK (Australia). 


From the Exhibition 

of Pictorial Photographs 
by Colonial Workers, 

now open at 

" The A. P. Little Gallery," 
52, Long Асте, W.C. 
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Chorl (Wales). — 
Next week an interest- 
ing event occurs at our 
little village, when the 
miners from  Pygh- 
whigli come down tor 
their annual bathe. 
Formerly this large 
body oí visitors Te- 
sorted to our friendly 
rival, Bagley, across the Bay, and it is no small triumph that 
they prefer the attractions of Chorl. 


Bagley (Wales)—The invasion, next week, of a horde of 
grimy miners will make our unfortunate neighbour, Chorl, im- 
possible. No doubt there will be a temporary efflux of most of 
their ordinary visitors to Bagley, but as, unfortunately, the 
tide sets from Chorl /ewards Bagley, and the one object of the 
miners! visit to Chorl is to have their annual clean-up, it will 
not be advisable for any self.respecting person to use our sea 
until the following day. 

Scruntchly-Sands.—The piece of land, long used as a dust 
shoot, and presented to the town as a recreation ground by dur 
Parliamentary candidate, is a great attraction. The soil being 
loose, excavations are quite easy, and some interesting finds 
have already been made. As a result, a young visitor has been 
able to restore to our respected townswoman, Miss Wans, a 
valuable set of “uppers” which she had lost several months ago. 
Fortunately, the find bore the impressed name of the maker, 
Mr. Monteith, the esteemed dental surgeon of our town, and 
by this means the identity of the owner was established without 
the publicity of an advertisement. Talking of Mr. Monteith 
reminds us that he has carried his skill into other climes. Last 
year, it will be remembered, he performed a most remarkable 
dental feat in Switzerland, successfully *scaling? the Dent.du- 
Midi. Miss Wans asks us to notify that the family affliction 
which was preventing her attending the Mayor's tea.party next 
Tuesday has now passed away, and that she is intending to be 
present. 

Churple.—At a contest held yesterday afternoon, Mr. Jones, of 
Bristol, carried off the Churple Vase, creating a record by 
hitting the mark on the Outfall groyne thrice out of five shots. 
To show how pain and pleasure dog each other's footsteps, we 
regret to have to report that yesterday afternoon, while bathing 
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By C. H. L. EMANUEL. 


Especially for Photographers—After the Style of a Contemporary. 


behind the Outfall groyne, a gentleman was somewhat severely 
hit in the small of the back by a stone. The dastardly assailant 
has not yet been traced. 


Gorland Bay.—A somewhat untoward incident on Monday last 
threatened to cast gloom over our bright little pleasure resort. 
A large dog, whom experts pronounce to be half mongrel and 
half thoroughbred, has recently appeared each day on the beach, 
and has endeared himself to young and old alike by his will- 
ingness to enter the sea after any stick that may be thrown 
for him. Last Monday, Miss Spare, a visitor staying at Seaview 
Villa, happened to be taking a dive off the bathers’ platform just 
as a stick was thrown for the dog to recover. “Chip” (as the 
dog is known) dashed fearlessly into the water, missed the stick 
which had been thrown for him, and, seeing Miss Spare’s left 
leg disappearing under water mistook it for the object which he 
was to retrieve. He seized it at once, and after a desperate 
struggle succeeded in bringing Miss Spare into shallow water. 
During the whole of the incident Miss Spare’s head was under 
water, but first aid was at once administered by a young medico 
who had seen the incident, and her life was soon out of danger. 
Chip is at present in disgrace. 


Fleeland.— Much amusement was felt here at the attention 
attracted to our neighbour, Spawgley, through the offer of its 
mayor to pay 4d. per head for queen wasps. Here in Fleeland 
we are not troubled with those pests, and had we started a like 
competition it would have merely meant a direct encouragement 
to the introduction of foreign-born insects. At the same time, 
it was felt that the publicity thus given to the waning charms 
of Spawgley were not to our advantage, and at the urgent request 
of several of our visitors, the amusements committee lately 
decided to offer a reward of 1d. per head for queen hop-by- 
nights. The original advertisement offered the reward “dead 
or alive,” but experience has compelled the enumerators to 
require the insects to be delivered dead. Competitors will 
remember that the difference between the queen and the ordinary 
“worker” lies entirely in the head, which in the case of the 
queen is of a somewhat imperious and regal appearance. The 
eyebrows in particular are arched and well defined. The well- 
lighted windows of the upper rooms in our various boarding 
establishments, until quite a late hour, at night, show that the 
sport is catching on well. Several of our most esteemed visitors 
confess that they have been badly bitten with the craze of 
collecting. 


— 
“THE PARAGON MANUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY.” 


N excellent little book has been issued recently by the Para- 

gon Dry Plate Company, entitled “The Paragon Manual of 
Photography.” The Paragon dry plates of Dr. C. Schleussner are 
becoming well known in this country, and the Paragon Manual 
bas been issued in this country by their sole representative for 
Great Britain and the Colonies, Wm. Ziegler, of Oliver Grove, 
South Norwood. 

This book, which is intended to act as a general introductory 
volume for the amateur photographer, goes as thoroughly as 
space permits into nearly every phase of practical photography, 
and takes the reader through all the processes for the production 
of successful negatives, prints, etc. The book, which, we under- 
stand, is a translation of tbe German edition, is concise in its 
language, and thorough in the instruction given. The hints on 
“ Exposure ” are расои useful, and the * Paragon Exposure 
Calculator,” of which we shall have more to say in a future issue, 
gives approximate exposures for all times of day and year and 


every variety of subject. The development of the plate and after- 
treatment of the negative are fully considered, and in the chapter 
devoted to “Failures in Negative Making, and their Remedies,” 
which is somewhat similar to the chapters contained in the book 
on “Photographic Failures,” published from the office of THE 
A. P., a great amount of information will be found. 

The photography of coloured objects, lantern slides, toning 
processes, flat films, and notes on various pictorial matters are 
included. A variety of other information, and notes on the 
scientific researches in photography from the laboratories of the 
Paragon Dry Plate Works, also appear in the pages of this excel- 
lent manual, which is well illustrated, and is supplied at 
the low price of 6d. 

The Manual is also supplied in stout binding, with a Paragon 
Exposure Disc in an inside pocket, at 1s. It is obtainable from 
most newsagents and photographic dealers, or direct from the 
above address. 


Have you seen *' The A. P." Leaflet containing 50 Points for Competitors in the “ Daily Mail” 
£1,000 HOLIDAY COMPETITION ? 


Ask for it at your dealer's or newsagent's, or send to “The A. P." Office, 52, Long Acre. It is supplied gratis. 
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A HANDY BOTTLE AND MEASURE 
RACK. 


S there are a great many photographic 
A workers who cannot possess a pro- 
perly equipped dark-room sink, with all 
the bottles, etc., to hand and in a proper 
state of order, owing to the somewhat high 
prices of the sinks, for the benefit of such 
a simple little device is here shown, which 
will do a good deal towards overcoming 
some of the worst drawbacks which have 
to be encountered through not having the 
proper arrangements to work with. As it 
is so simple in construction, no worker 
need be deterred from making one 
similar. In use it will enable everything 
in the way of bottles and measures 
being placed on the bench ready for use 
at once, and what is more important still, 
it will prevent any of the bottles or glass 
measures being knocked over on the 


bench, causing a nasty slop to work in, 
or perhaps breaking the articles so over- 
turned. Апа if the bottles are placed at 
first in the order of their contents, as 
shown on the diagram, namely, No. 1 
reducer, 


Fig.V. 


containing the No. 2 the 


accelerator, and No. 3 a то per cent. solu- 
tion of potassium bromide, and kept in 
that order, each bottle being returned 
to its proper hole after removing for 
use, no bother need be experienced in 
laying the hand on the right bottle re- 
quired after turning out the lights. Having 
described its usefulness, the next thing 
will be a description of its construction. 
In the first instance, procure at a grocer's 
or oilshop a “Zebra” grate polish box, 
measuring about 13 inches by 84 inches, 
and costing either nothing at all, or one 
penny at the outside. The first thing 
will be to carefully detach the lid from 
the box, and in so doing to avoid splitting 
the wood after getting the lid off, to clean 
the advertisement labels off, by damping 
the paper, using as little moisture as pos- 
sible to avoid any warping of the wood. 
Afterwards lay the lid flat on a bench, 
and stand on it the three developing solu- 
tion bottles and the two glass measures in 
the order as shown on the diagram, then 
with a sharp-pointed pencil mark around 
the bottom of each bottle and also the 
two measures, then take either a sharp 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of Tue A. P. AND P. N. are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
concise, 


Articles 


and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


pocket knife, or what would be better 
still a fretworker’s bow and saw, and 
carefully cut round the pencil mark of 
each hole. Having cut all the five holes 
out, the lid will now appear as the dia- 
gram No. 1 indicates. At this stage it 
will be advisable to take each bottle and 
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each measure and place in their respec- 
tive holes, to make sure of fitting before 
fixing the lid on to the box. Afterwards 
nail the lid on to the box securely, using 
one inch thin nails for the purpose. 
Finally, apply a coating of white paint, 
which will help to make it more conspicu- 


` ous in the gloom of the dark-room light. 


H. H. 
و ت‎ Енш 


HOW TO MAKE A CHEAP WATERPROOF 
CASE FOR HAND CAMERAS. 
HE following way in which I made a 
very serviceable and waterproof case 
for carrying my hand camera may be of 
use to readers of THE А. Р. AND Р. N. 
When I purchased my hand camera, 


which is a No. о Midg, I received same 
in a cardboard box with a hinged lid. 

As this was not of any use in wet 
weather for carrying the camera, I de- 
cided to cover same with some good 
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American cloth, as, in fact, any other 
suitable box may be covered, a dark 
morocco colour being preferable, and in 
this way made myself a very useful and 
inexpensive case. 

First of all I cut one piece of cloth 
long enough to cover the front, bottom, 
back, and lid of the box in one piece, and 
so that one end could be glued about one 
inch inside the front of the box and the 
other end on the inside of the front edge 
of the lid. 

The arrow line in sketch should make 
this clear. This piece was also wide 
enough to allow (ог the edges to be 
fastened round the sides about 1 in., and 
to do this neatly a cut was made at each 
joint as shown in the diagram. When 
this had been done, I gave the same a 
thin coating of good glue on the back or 
rough side, and fastened it as neatly and 
evenly as possible to the box in the 
manner just mentioned, taking care to 
see that the edges were fastened properly 
round the sides. 

I then cut two pieces for the sides a 
shade smaller in width than the sides of 
the box, and long enough for 1 in. to be 
glued in the top of the box, and glued 
same on the sides of the box. The sketch 
should make this clear where marked A A. 
It was also necessary to glue two small 
pieces on the sides of the lid in a similar 
manner, with one end fastened on the 
inside of the edge, and as shown in 
sketch and marked B B. To make a 
neat job of it, I pasted brown paper on 
the inside of the box, my reason for using 
brown paper being that it does not show 
dirt marks, etc., so quickly as white. I 
also fastened an extra piece of the water- 
proof cloth in the bottom of the box, but 
this is not absolutely necessary. When 
carrying the case by hand, I simply 
fasten an ordinary leather strap round 
same, so that I can get my fingers be- 
tween the lid of the box and the strap. If 
cycling, and the camera is strapped on a 
carrier, it is as well to put a small pad 
in the bottom of the box, to minimise 
the risk of the vibration affecting the 
camera, Or, if it is desired to carry the 
case on one's back, all that is necessary 
is to thread another leather strap 
through the one already round the box, 
and this latter strap can then be slung 
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over one’s shoulder, and the camera will 
lay flat on the back. I have found this 
case most useful, and it keeps my camera 
perfectly dry in the worst storm and also 
keeps all dust out. A. E. B. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB. 


Sig,—To prevent the playful allusions in your Magpie's 
* Causerie " of July the 8th being thrown away upon your readers, 
may I be permitted to state that the exhibition of the Zoological 
Photographic Club referred to has been open for a month at the 
offices of the Zoological Society of London, and that it will 
remain open for about six weeks longer?—Yours, etc., 
DOUGLAS ENGLISH. 


KEEPING QUALITIES OF AMIDOL 
DEVELOPER. 


SiR,—It has certainly interested me to read Mr. S. L. Bennett's 
letter re the above matter, and is another glaring testimony to 
the fact that the *only good for three days" statement is а 
piece of colossal money-making bluff. 

Nine weeks would appear a long time for the developer to 
keep good, though, since writing my letter of April last, I 
have had very good results when using amidol developer over 
one month old. 

I trust Mr. Len Balston, who opened the correspondence on 
this subject, has seen these letters, as they will probably be of 
particular interest to him.— Yours, etc., 

Parkstone. 


G. GRANT FRANCIS. 


KEEPING QUALITIES OF DRY PLATES. 


Srr,—It may interest you and your readers to know that a 
few days ago I opened a box of Paget Special Rapid Prize plates 
which I bought in rgor. 

Although the plates in this box had been made eleven years, 
and during that time I had not taken any particular pains to keep 
them in the dry, I obtained as good results as if I had only 
bought the plates yesterday. 

Some of the plates had time exposures, others were used for 
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snapshots, but in both cases the results, as you will see for your- 
self, for I am enclosing you a few prints from these negatives, 
were quite satisfactory. 

I have no interest whatever in the Paget Company, but this 
experience seems to me to speak volumes for the keeping 
qualities of the plates made by them.—Yours, etc., 

(Rev.) P. HARRINGTON BROWN. 

Salop. 


[Our correspondent sends for inspection a number of photo- 
graphs of excellent technical merit, one of which is reproduced 


above. This is not the first time the fine keeping qualities of 
the Paget Prize Plates have been brought to our notice. Possibly 
other readers may have similar experiences to relate. We shall 


be glad to hear from them.—Eb.] 
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The Camera Club.—The exhibition of engravings from the col- 
lection of Mr. Charles Emanuel, now being held at the Camera 
Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi, will remain open until the end 
of August, daily from 2 to 5 p.m. 

If Mr. F. G. Burton will post to the City Sale and Exchange, 
90-94, Fleet Street, E.C., his address, which he accidentally 
omitted from his letter, they will gladly comply with his requests. 


Photographic Society of Ireland.—Mr. Segrave having re- 
signed, Mr. J. Rowland, 33, Park Avenue, Sandymount, Co. 
Dublin, has now been appointed hon. secretary of the above 
society. 

“ Ensign" Monthly Roll-Film Competition.— The winner for 
June is Mr. F. E. Smith, 5, Northcote Road, Norwich, to whom 
an * Ensign " four-guinea hand camera has been sent. А similar 
camera is offered each month for the best negative taken on 
* Ensign roll-film. 

A very attractive show-card in colours, depicting an Indian 
Rajah, has just been issued by Messrs. Rajar, Ltd., Mobberley, 
Cheshire, to advertise their films and papers. The firm will be 
pleased to send a copy, together with a selection of other new 
designs, to any photographic dealer applying to them at the 
above address. 

A New Booklet has just been issued by Messrs. J. H. Dall- 
meyer, Ltd., Church End Works, Willesden, N.W., concerning 
their cameras. This contains full illustrated particulars of the 
firm's well-known *Caríac," *Penric," and other cameras and 
attachments, and will be sent free to any of our readers on 
application to the above address. 

A Holiday Photographic Competition, open to both amateurs 
and professionals, is announced by Zhe Girl's Own Paper and 
Woman's Magazine. Eight cash prizes are offered, and the com- 
petition is divided into three sections:—1. Farmyard animals ; 
2. A town garden; 3. Flowers and foliage. Full particulars and 
conditions of entry will be found in our advertisement pages. 

The July Number of ‘‘ The Nature Photographer," the excellent 
little quarterly magazine issued by the Nature Photographic 
Society, contains, as usual, many interesting and useful notes 
concerning this branch of photographic work. Mr. Carl Edwards, 
the editor of the journal, is also the hon. secretary of the Society, 
and will be pleased to send full particulars to anyone applying 
to him at Woodlesford, Leeds. 

Readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. who desire to make their 
hobby more than pay for itself, are advised to invest in a course 
of tuition in Press photography, under the direction of the Prac- 
tical Correspondence College. Prospectus will be sent to all 
who fulfil the condition laid down in the advertisement in our 
“Trade” column, on application to their agent, W. Pye, 150, 
Sandfield Lane, Gainsborough. 

“ Ensignette ” Weekly Competition.—The prize-winners for the 
week ending July 8th are as follows:—Lieut. P. S. E. Maxwell, 
R.N., Huntingdon; T. E. Corin, Penzance; С. E. Symons, 
Streatham ; R. Byers Wilson, Belfast; Miss G. Rowden, Helens- 
burgh; Н. Wheeler, Worthing; A. Lineker, Nottingham; Т. 
Lowe, Stoke-on-Trent; Н. W. Smales, Finchley; A. Cowan 
Thomson, Weston-super-Mare. 

We learn with regret, from the American press, of the death 
of Mr. Walter Zimmerman, of Philadelphia, which took place on 
June 16th. Mr. Zimmerman was widely known throughout the 
United States as a pictorialist, and his work has also been seen 
at the London photographic exhibitions. As a technician in 
pigment printing he was an acknowledged authority, and was 
the author of several treatises on this and kindred subjects. 


“The Camera House Journal" (Messrs. Butcher's monthly 
publication) contains the list of prize-winners in the first of the 
competitions for photographic dealers’ assistants, referred to in 
our pages recently. The prizes have been awarded as follows : — 
First prize (Z1 1s.), Hugh Walwin, Gloucester; second (т5$.), C. 
W. Sands, Holland Park ; third (ros. 6d.), S. G. Moores, Halifax ; 
four consolation prizes of 7s. 6d. each to J. Thompson, Barrow- 
in-Furness; Bruce MacLellan, Penzance ; V. C. Foster, Barrow- 
in-Furness; A. H. Calcutt, Peterborough. Full particulars of 
the further competitions in the series may be obtained on appli- 
cation to Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, Farring. 
don Avenue, E.C. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Yorkshire Federation Group. 

In a recent notice of the Yorkshire Photo- 
graphic Union excursion to Hull, I mentioned 
‘that а good group photograph was obtained by 
one of the Hull members, and now 1 have 
pleasure in announcing that the “cat has 
jumped.” It is an excellent picture, a contact 
print, 12 by 10 in size, and neatly mounted plate 
sunk. It has been suggested by the Union 
ofücials that possibly a number of members would 
like to have a copy, and consequently Messrs. 
Parrish and Berry have kindly consented to send 
a copy, post free, on receipt of a postal order for 
a half-crown, or, if more convenient, it may be 
sent to Mr. Clough, 10, Farcliffe Road, Bradford, 
the secretary of the Yorkshire Federation. 
Messrs. Parrish and Berry, photographic dealers, 
Hull, is sufficient address, and, incidentally, they 
stock THe А. P. AND Р. N. every week. 


The Wearing of the Badge. 

I was never a great advocate for the wearing 
of a label, although I cannot deny it has many 
advantages. The wearing of a floral emblem does, 
however, make amends, in my opinion, for the 
necessity of having some form of recognition, and 
the red rose is in evidence at Lancashire Federa- 
tion gatherings, whilstto carry the same idea out 
would have some interesting and amusing 
features. For instance, the white rose of York- 
shire, the thistle of the Scot, the leek on the lapel 
of Taffy, or perhaps the carbonised diamond of 
the Northumbrian and Durhamite. 


Sound Reasons for its Regular Adoption. 

Mr. Tansley, the Lancashire secretary, is very 
great on the idea of wearing the Federation 
badge, and he has a strong seconder in the Scot- 
tish Federation secretary, our friend " Mac," who 
is urging its regular use on holidays. The wide 
area covered by the Federation no doubt accounts 
for the fact that many members do not know cach 
other, and thus the wearing of the Federation 
badge is a useful means of recognition. For 
instance, it is pointed out that every associate 
who intends going off on holiday will find the 
badge a form of introduction should he chance to 
meet with another member of the Federation. 
The badges are made in two forms, the one being 
for use in the buttonhole of the coat, and the 
other being in the form of a brooch. Application 
should be made for the pattern desired through 
the club secretary, who will be supplied by the 
Federation treasurer. The badge is an exceed- 
ingly neat one, being in appearance a miniature 
shield, on which the lion rampant appears with 
the letters "S.P.F." at each corner. The design 
is quiet and unobtrusive, while it is distinctive 
enough to be easily recognised. 


A New Society for Torquay. 


The growing popularity of photography as a 
hobby proves the need for a photosraphic society 
for Torquay and neighbourhood, and with a view 
to the formation of a society with unlimited mem- 
bership, the names and addresses of ladies and 
gentlemen willing to assist are being received by 
the Rev. J. T. Jacob (Vicar of Tor), and by Mr. 
P. Frederick Visick, 4, Lucius Street, Torquay. 
All classes are welcome, and it is a much needed 
feature of photographic life in this charming 
holiday resort. In a place like Torquay, where 
every inch of accommodaton is valuable, it should 
prove a profitable investment to join a society 
where there are arrangements made for a per- 
manent dark-room, and the intention to supple- 
ment this with apparatus as soon as funds permit. 
Excursions, demonstrations, lantern lectures, and 
other advantages are being arranged; in fact, no 
end of good things is in prospect, if the re- 
sponse justifies the expense. Over twenty names 
have already been handed in, and at the time of 
writing it is proposed to call an early meeting to 
bring the society into being and formulate rules, 
etc. 


The Dukinfield Circular. 


August is usually a month of doubtful zttend- 
ances, for members are mostly awav with their 
families, so the Dukinfield Photographic Society, 
as some others, is giving its secretary 
a rest, and in consequence no circular will be 
issued for August. 


А Note on Evening Rambles. 

I have seen some very useful work done on 
evening rambles, and which is by reason of the 
yellow character of the sunlight and lengthening 
of the shadows, and consequently exposures so 
entirely different to that of the ordinary afternoon 
ramble. I think all societies should introduce 
two or three evening rambles in June, July and 
early August, as an object-lesson in lighting the 
subject and the variations in colour. It tends to 
make the member more self-reliant in his judg- 
ment of exposure, for he becomes a keen observer. 
The Glasgow and West of Scotland Association 
(in common with a few other societies) have re- 
oognised the importance of these factors, and to 
give their members the best of advice under such 
conditions as above suggested asked Mr. James 
M'Kissack to act as guide. 


London and Provincial Annua' Meeting. 

At the annual general meeting, held on July 4th, 
Mr. Ernest Human was for the eighth time 
elected hon. sec. and treasurer of the above 
association. That he has done good work is 
shown by the annual report, which gives very 
good reading indeed, and fully shows that this 
old association continues to do good and useful 
work. The lectures during the year have been 
many and upon various photogra^hic topics, and 
the average attendance at the forty-nine meetings 
held was one of 30.11, which Mr. Human is, we 
think, justly proud of, and which, he states, will 
take a lot of beating by any kindred society. At 
the same time he states that he has every hope of 
increasing even this to at least an average of 
fifty during the year now commencing. A balance 
in hand of just over £13 shows that the associa- 
tion is as strong as ever, and Mr. Human is 
looking forward to an increase of membership of 
at least forty during the year, with a nominal 


‘subscription of six shillings, and a most comfort- 


able and centrally situated meeting room the 
association should continue to go forward. 


Visitors are Welcome at the L. and P. 

Visitors are welcome any Thursday evening at 
the meetings at eight o’clock at the “Food 
Reform Restaurant,” 2 and 3, Furnival Street, 
High Holborn, E.C., where photographic matters 
are discussed and valuable advice given to the 
younger members, and the pipe of peace is 
smoked. Amongst the older members are men 
who are able and willing to help the younger in 
their photographic troubles. This is as it should 
be at all such societies, and we can assure our 
readers that they might do much worse than 
become members of this old and valuable associa- 
tion. The hon. sec. will gladly give any parti- 
culars that may be needed. His address is, Mr. 
Ernest Human, "Birchdale," Woodlands Avenue, 
Wanstead, Essex. The following gentlemen form 
the committee: — Trustees, А. Haddon and T. Е. 
Freshwater; committee, Messrs. №. Beckett, J. S. 
Teape, E. T. Wright, J. G. Bradbury, A. E. 
Smith, J. Iliffe, C. A. Bunnin, and А. В. 
Crawley; lanternist, W. R. Biss. 


Coventry Photographic Survey. 

The Mayor of Coventry says it is very gratify- 
ing to find that the Coventry Camera Club had 
taken up his suggestion to carrv out a photo- 
graphic survey of the city, and in passing the 
letter to the Free Library Committee, commented 
on the spontaneous acceptance by the members 
of the club of the proposition to do the work at 
no cost to the city funds. 


Safe Lights. 


In a paper to the Manchester Amateur recently, 
Mr. H. Duckworth Halstead drew attention to 
the fact that the greater rapidity and sensitive- 
ness of the photographic plate of to-day required 
the use of a much safer light than the ordinary 
red lamp which formerly was all that was need- 
ful. The producton of such a safe light had been 
a matter of considerable investigation and ex- 
periment, and it was with gratification that the 
Manchester members heard that a large amount 
of the research work had been carried out at the 
Manchester Technical School under the guidance 
of Professor Gamble. The lecturer illustrated by 
experiment the relative amount of safety in 
various coloured screens, and showed how it was 
possible, with even ultra rapid plates, to wo:k 
under conditions fairly comfortable. 
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Uto-Colour at Northampton. 

To bring their members up to date in colour 
photography, the honorary secretary of the photo- 
graphic section of the Northampton Natural 
History Society gave them a demonstration of the 
latest form of colour photography on paper, i.e., 
uto colour. After explaining the various stages 
which led up to the present invention, Mr. J. 
Dickens gave them a lucid account of the various 
steps to obtain the colour print. The bleaching 
out of certain dyes under the action of Sight is 
the basis of the process, and it was shown how 
dyes were selected fulfilling certain conditions, 
one red, one yellow, another blue and coated in 
a layer of gelatine or collodion (according to the 
chemical nature of the dye) on to a paper sup- 
port. This formed a black surface which, when 
exposed to light, bleached out white, or, if placed 
under a coloured glass, bleached out certain 
colours, and resulted in a copy corresponding in 
colour to that of the transparency; 1.е., under 
green glass the paper would bleach out the red 
and give green. Some fine examples were exhi- 
bited, which were considered true to colour, but 
naturally ‘Jacking the brilliance of the colour 
transparency. 


Summer Vacation at Manchester Rooms. 

Manchester members are reminded that their 
rooms in Carr Street аге now closed until 
September 3rd, when they will be reopened with 
an exhibition of THE A. P. AND Р. М. slides. 
Needless to suggest, there is a lot of work in 
front of the members between the voresent and the 
early future, when it is remembered there is the 
members’ exhibition in November, and the 
" Northern" in January. Incidentally, the secre- 
tary wishes it to be kept in the forefront that the 
society needs a substantial increase in member- 
ship, and he has every justification for appealing 
to the members for their interest in this matter, 
as the following note will show. 


Improvements at the Manchester Amateur. 

Improvements at the rooms of the Manchester 
Amateur are still being added to. An electric 
reading lamp for the use of lecturers, and an arc 
lamp for the projection lantern are already in- 
stalled, and a bench fitted with trough and taps 
for water for the use of demonstrators is being 
put up from designs by Mr. Ermen, the hon. sec. 
of the Scientific Committee, who, by the way, are 
arranging some splendid meetings which should 
prove of the highest value to all who are in- 
terested in photography beyond the "push-the- 
button” stage. 


Chorley Exhibition. 

The Chorley Photographic Society recently gave 
a first-class exhibition in the local free library, 
and it was gratifying to note received the atten- 
tion of a large number of visitors. The members 
contributed about ninety prints, and a loan col- 
lection added tone to the display. A feature of 
the exhibition was the excellent lecture Ьу Т. 
Lee Syms, F.R.P.S., one of our most able portrait 
artists by photographic means. His subject was, 
“Portraiture and Genre Work." At the outset, 
Mr. Syms pointed out that success in this 
fascinating branch of pictorial photography did 
not depend on expensive apparatus, or the 
possession of a studio. All his own exhibited 
work was done in an ordinary room, and much of 
it with a cheap single lens of lone focus opened 
out to its full aperture. Whilst laving great stress 
on correct tone values and pleasing composition, 
he confessed his weakness for the picture which 
“tells a story." He never employed a reflector, 
but preferred to reduce the amount of direct light 
falling on the sitter until the desired effect was 
obtained. The illustrations passed round were a 
‘revelation of what the beautiful in nictorial photo- 
graphy should be. 


Bowes Park at Westminster. 

The visit of the Bowes Park Photographic 
Society to Westminster Abbey was a great suc- 
cess on the recent " President's Day,” and nearly 
aco pictures were taken by the twenty-six mem- 
bers who accompanied Mr. Newman's party. At 
che society's meeting, on Monday evening, at 
Unity Hall, the enjoyable nature of the gathering 
was a topic of general agreement, and we are 
promised some rich and rare specimens of the art 
as a net result. 
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Faulty Negatives. 
Could you explain why the enclosed prints 
have streaks and markings from whitish places 
in the negatives? etc. 
G. D. R. T. (Harrow). 
Without seeting your negatives, we can 
only suggest one or other of the follow- 
ing causes :—The plates may have been 
imperfectly fixed—not time enough given 
in fixing bath, or using the same hath 
for too many plates. Allow 14 oz. of 
fixing bath for each quarter-plate, i.e., 
6 oz. bath for each four plates. Allow 
ten minutes in the bath. These marks 
may be due to drying the plates in a rack 
which does not give enough air space be- 
tween each adjacent pair of plates. Study 
Supplement pages of our issue for June 
24th. 
Dark Spots on Negative. 
Occasionally I find black spots on my nega- 
tives, etc. R. G. M. (Morthoe). 
Dark spots may be due to the presence 
of undissolved particles in the developer, 
fine particles of iron rust in the water, de- 
fects in plate manufacture, microbes in 
the gelatine, dust adhering to the plate 
while drying, etc. 
Matt Varnish on the Film. 
I have к (by accident) some matt varnish 
on the film side of a negative. How can it 
be removed? etc. F. W. (Gravelly Hill). 
Tt can be easily and safely removed by 
gently swabbing and rubbing it with a 
tuft of cotton wool wetted with methylated 
spirit. Use two or three pieces of wool, 
one after the other, as the first swabbing 
is likely to leave marks behind. 


Intensification Troubles. 

Using } oz. mercury bichloride, 1 drm. hydro- 

chloric acid, and то oz. water, my negatives 

bleached quickly; but immediately after 

washing the films came off the glass, etc. 

E. S. A. (Bishops Waltham.) 
The solution you used was undesirab!y 

strong. In future use 20, not 1o, oz. of 
water. The softening of the gelatine may 
have been due to excess of acid or solu- 
tions too warm. As you are accustomed to 
this form of intensifier, it will bé as well 
for you to stick to it. It is a mistake to 
change about from one formula to 
another. 
Depth of Focus. 

Please give the rule for working out the dis- 

tances each way from the spot focussed on, 

brought into focus by stopping down. 

E ToS 
These quantities depend on focal length 

of lens, stop, and distance ot object in 


sharpest focus. For example, suppose you 
are using a 6-in. lens and F/8. Multiply 6 
by 6, then by тоо, and divide by 8. This 
gives you in inches the hyperfocal dis- 
tance; or dividing by 12, we get this ın 
feet, 1.с., 344 ft, say 35 ft. in round 
numbers. Next, suppose with this lens 
and stop you focus sharply on an object 
20 ft. distance. To find the nearest point 
in sufficiently sharp focus, multiply 2o 
by 35, and divide by 20, plus 35, i.e., 13 
ft., nearly. To get the far point in focus, 
multiply 20 and 35, and divide by 35 
minus 20, t.e., about 464 ft. The practical 
range is thus from 13 to 46 ft: 


Bromide Prints. 
Can warm-toned bromide prints be obtained 
by prolonging exposure апа restrained 
developer? Are the tones as good as those 
obtained by sulphide toning? Are the values 
degraded? Is the increase of exposure, etc., 
the same as for lantern plates? Should 
ammonium or potassium bromide be used? 
R. Ll. (Twyford). 
Yes, warm-toned prints can be obtained 
in this way; whether they are as “geod” 
is a matter of taste, the colour is not quite 
the same. Prolonging exposure naturally 
flattens the tones by contracting the range. 
The same general principles apply to 
plates and papers. The ammonium salt 
is preferred by most workers, but one may 
doubt if this choice makes. much differ- 
ence. No hard and fast rules about expo- 
sure can be given. Much depends on the 
brand of paper selected. 


Uneven Flow of Developer. 
I should be glad if you could tell me if there 
is any way of getting rid of the effect of un- 
even flow of developer over the negative, etc. 
P. W. (Wanstead). 
Your best plan will be to cover the back 
(glass) side of negative with even grain 
tissue or tracing paper, and then work on 
this with pencil, so as to darken those 
parts which are too thin. This, of course, 
means plenty of patience, but it is not so 
difficult as you may fancy. Keep looking 
through your negatives from the film side 
to judge the effect of the pencilling. 


Washing Plates. 
If the plates are suspended in a tank how 
many times should the tank be emptied to 
ensure thorough washing? Does the time 
taken in tank washing depend on the size of 
the outlet? Would the washing effect be the 
same if a gallon of water took one minute or 
one hour to pass through the tank? 
L. M. B. (Killiney). 


Half a dozen soakings in six different 
waters, allowing five minutes in each, 
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should be sufficient. Empty the tank 
thoroughly, and let the plates drip and 
drain for half a minute between each 
change of water. It is not wholly a ques- 
tion of time or quantity of water only. 
Both have to be considered. Experiments 
show that bathing a plate in a gently- 
flowing stream or in a dish of water, and 
gently rocking, is more effective than a 
rushing stream or prolonged soaking. One 
must allow a little time for the wash water 
to get into the layer of gelatine. It is not 
sufficient merely to pass a rushing stream 
over its surface. ~.. 


Shutter Speed. 

I have a magazine camera, etc. 

tell me the approximate 

instantaneous shutter? 

E. J. C. (Stourbridge). 

We cannot make even a likely guess as 
to the speed of your shutter, which may 
be anything between а second and 
1-1,000th part of a second. But we can 
say that a large number of shutters have 
speeds ranging between 1-1oth and 1-soth 
sec. 


Various Queries. 
(1) Some of my negatives are very dense, 
others very thin. What is the cause? (2) I 
find that the P.O.P. prints curled immediately 
they were put into the hypo. How can this 
be prevented? (3) Is gold toning absolutely 
necessary? If I fix a (non-self-toning) print 
will the print fade away? (4) Does the tint 
of the paper (mauve, etc.) affect the colour of 
the finished print, etc.? 
W. Y. C. (Bedford Park). 
Over-density is probably due to over- 
development, thinness to under-develop- 
ment or extreme under or over exposure. 
The curling of the prints is due to the 
water wetting one side more quickly than 
the other. It cannot be avoided, and does 
not really matter. If a non-self-toning 
P.O.P. print be merely fixed in hypo it 
will last quite as long as you are likely 
to want it to last, for it will be of any- 
thing but a desirable colour. The tint of 
paper is a matter of fancy, and shows 
very little in the finished picture. The 
mark over boy’s head may be due to a 
reflection streak on the object or a bit of 
paper between the negative and print. 
The lightness or darkness of the books 
is due to their different colours. Your 
final question is unintelligible. 


Double Extension. 


I do not know what advantage I gain by 
having a double-extension camera. 
W. M. H. (Birmingham). 


The object of a long bellows is to en- 
able one to use a long-focus lens, and so 
get a picture on a larger scale. Suppos- 
ing your camera bellows is 12 inches long 
and your lens is 5 in. focus. If you use 
either the front or back combination you 
will probably find its focal length (lens to 
plate distance for distant objects) is about 
то inches. А то-т. focus lens when 11 
inches from the plate is in focus for an 
object ro ft. away. The то-т. lens 
would give you image pictures twice as 
large as those by the s-in. lens. If you 
use half your symmetrical lens you will 
have to increase the exposure four times 
for the same actual stop. 


Carbon Process. 
Is there any drawback to the use of a quick 
drying sensitiser made with acetone and 
ammonium bichromate? D. L. M. (Putney). 
The only drawback we know of is the 
extra expense of the acetone and methy- 
lated spirit, and this, for the small quan- 
tities likely to be used by the amateur, is 
a negligible quantity. We do not see 
how or why it should have any effect as 
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"The Magpie’’ in 

Holland. 

It happened on the day 
the Convention went to the 
Hague. There were two 
hundred of us, and we were 
conducted in batches over 
the gloomy old state prison 
of ths Netherlands. True to the ruling instinct, one member 
set up his camera in the corner of a dark dungeon, with the 
idea of photographing the opposite corner. Life is short, and 
we left him there. Perhaps the Convention will be going to 
Holland again in a year or two, and we can bring him back with 
his exposed plate. The rest of us went on to lunch. 

It was noticeable, by the way, that the stand cameras were 
invariably carried by the older men, while the voung men, in 
view of their frail youth, could support nothing more than a 
dainty for the pocket. Half a dozen greybeards, each bearing a 
camera that, with its appurtenances, must have weighed a 
hundredweight, nearly missed the canal boat at one of the stops 
on the way to Volendam. The boat had put off from the shore 
when shouts were heard, and the missing members sprinted the 
last hundred yards in a manner that proves to me that the recipe 
for an athletic old age is to have a stand camera, the heavier the 
better. Unhappiest was the man who had come to Holland with- 
out a camera at all. On the following day he was observed to 
be carrying something about, not quite square enough for a 
camera, and partly concealed by a cloak. It took in nobody— 
only writing materials. 


A Bridge of Sigbs. 

Poor Mr. Secretary Bridge must have felt verv upset indeed 
with the gentle Dutchmen who so completely refuted his care- 
fully given advice in the Convention Handbook re the habits of 
the Dutch in "giving too little and taking too much." I felt 
quite sorry for him towards the end of the week at Amsterdam, 
when the splendid hospitality of the Dutch photographers ha‘ 
mounted in a steady crescendo to the culminating entertainment 
on Friday. I feel sure there was not a Conventioner in the fine 
rooms of the Netherlands Amateur Photographic Society that 
night who did not feel a little ashamed of himself. But, then, vou 
cannot argue with Mr. Bridge. When the obstructionist or critic 
arises, he downs him promptly in his best Convention manner, 
with “Shut up," “Sit down," “Don’t argue.” Perhaps, how- 
ever, it is the only way when dealing with a body of two hundred 
wicked photographers, even though they may be right and the 
secretary otherwise. Besides, think of the jov it affords to the 
onlookers. For instance, when the perspiring Conventioner 
jumped up in the middle of the concert on Friday night and 
fired the question, “Can you tell me anything about the Zoo?” 
“Yes,” fired back Mr. Bridge, “I could tell you a lot about the 
Zoo, but I won’t. It might hurt your feelings.” Lord! how they 
yelled—and perspired. 


A Warm Reception. 

Talk about heat! This was only equalled by the mosquitos and 
the warmth of the reception given the Convention by the Dutch- 
men. With the temperature at something like тоо deg. in the 
shade, at the latter part of the week many of the Conventioners 
in Holland felt like grease-spots in a Turkish bath. The mor- 
tality among the starched collars of the male visitors was terrible, 
added to which it was necessary to take a cooling drink after stand- 
ing up and sitting down again every time “God Save the King” 
was played. As the Dutchmen appeared to be under the impres- 
sion that it was the only tune we knew, or wanted to know, they 
nlayed it to us at intervals ranging from half an hour to two 
hours throughout the week. The loyalty of the visitors must 
have left a deep impression. 


Double Dutch. 

In Holland, as in this country, the hands that are adept with 
the focussing screw are often equally at home with the violin 
string. One of the pleasant surprises of the Convention was to 
hear, on returning in the boat from Marken, the British and 
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Dutch national anthems played alternately in the distance, and 
to find, on drawing nearer, the figure of Mr. Ignace Bispinck, 


president of the Netherlands Amateur Photographic Society, 
pacing it up and down the quay, making melody out of some 
wind instrument that I cannot put a name to. He is what 
may be literally described as an all.round man. Оп Friday the 
success of the evening's entertainment was largely due to him, 


and nobody iooked more supremely happy or perspired more pro- 
fusely than he, when, at the conclusion of the National Anthem 
for the nine hundred and ninety-ninth time, the whole of the Con- 
ventioners sang “For he's a jolly good fellow” at him. But he 
had his own back at the farewell lunch on Saturday. In the 
middle of Mr. Humphery's proposal that Sir Cecil Hertslet should 
be president for the next ten years, Mr. Bispinck was observed to 
dive suddenly into the piano, from which the opening bars of 
“For he's a jolly good fellow” tried to emerge. But it was no 
good. It had to be “God Save the King,” and the smile on Mr. 
Bispinck's beaming face told its own story. 


Picture Postcard Land. 


Volendam was the greatest surprise of all. It was so exactly 
like the highly coloured picture postcards that it made some of 
the Conventioners gasp. I wonder whether papa Spaander—of 
Spaander's Hotel—had given the gentle Volendammers the tip 
that the biggest horde of eager photographers on record was 
about to descend on them in a lump, and they all got out their 
best bibs and tuckers. I wonder! The people are so unsophisti- 
cated too. The children, for example, are as natural as they 
make them—dear little things '—when no camera is pointing in 
their direction. But on the instant they see a camera they 
throw themselves with something like animal instinct into a 
stiff posture. The only cure for this unfortunate habit ої 
theirs is a little bargaining in advance, and when the 
matter is adjusted to their satisfaction their nervousness or 
camera fright—for, of course, it is only that—falls from them 
like a garment. Even if the unsophisticated nature of the 
people did not inform us of the fact, there is a big sign which 
may be seen from the yacht even betore you land at Volendam. 
Evidently it is a Dutch word, which, fortunately, I jotted down 
at the time. It is as follows: KODAKFILMS. I am not good 
at Dutch, but I fancv the word means that photographers have 
never been there before. 


Unconventional Amsterdam. 

City of fantastic gables, 
City of tree-bordered quays, 

City of the pavement tables, 
City of the golden cheese, 

City where they scrub it, clean it, 
Polish, mop, aZ nauseom— 

Such—and don't you wish you'd seen it?— 
Is pile-founded Amsterdam. 
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Lesson. 
WEEK or two ago we 
considered some of 
the aspects of seaside 
photography, and 
alluded briefly to the 
various types of sub- 
ject to be found. 


so difficult to find 
picturesque figures in 
this country, the 
costume of the 
fisherman affords op- 
portunities which are 
less likely to occur in 

The distinctive 


the 
dresses of the various trades conferred 


countryside. 


Nowadays, when it is: 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN ‘PHOTOGRAPHY. 


a dignity on the members, and this, 
together with pictorial value, is too often 
lost when bowler hats and 


tweed jackets are to be — 


seen in the mill or the WM o> 
farmyard. But the dress № 4 
of the fisherman lingers 
because of its convenience. 
The sou’-wester and oil- 
skins are a necessary pro- 
tection from the weather. 
The high sea-boots enable 
wading to be done in com- 
paratively deep water with- 
out getting the feet exces- 
sively wet. The jersey fits 
the body closely, and has 
no buttons on 
which the 
fishing nets 
or the lines 
will readily 
catch. The 
dress is not 
only more 
picturesque, 
but lends 
itself better 
to character- 
isation. 

Ween at- 
tempting 
figure studies 
with the or- 
dinary snap- 
shot camera, 
certain diffi- . 
culties with 
regard to the 
movement 
of the subject 
have to be met. 
have seen in 


As we 
recent les- 
sons, the speed of many 


shutters seldom exceeds 
something in the neigh- 
bourhood of 1-20th of a 


second. With care and a 
little practice, I-20th 
second can be given 
without any shaking of 
the camera. But this 
duration of exposure is 


sufficiently long to admit 
of movement of the sub- 
ject showing. That is, the 
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SOME FURTHER NOTES ON SEASIDE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


figure or figures may not be moving in 
their entirety with sufficient rapidity to 
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produce blur, but parts of the figure, 
such as a foot or arm, may show blur, 
owing to the fact that the movement of 
the part is much more rapid than the 
movement of the whole. Thus a man 
walking may be moving at the rate of 
four miles per hour; but when he is on 
his left foot, that foot is stationary, 
while the right foot is being swung for- 
wards and is moving at probably the 
rate of, say, ten miles an hour. This 
accounts for the effect often seen in 
photographs, of a man with one leg 
resting on the ground and the other 
almost missing. With walking figures 
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it is not possible to avoid this, except 
by the use of a sufficiently high shutter 
When we come to the move- 


speed. 


No. в. 


ment of the hands and arms in such 
occupations as net-mending, baiting of 
lines, hauling in of sails, and so on, we 
have slightly different conditions. The 
movements are seldom as regular as the 
movement of the legs in walking. It is 
possible, therefore, to make the ex- 
posure at a time when the movement is 
momentarily suspended. Take the 
hauling in of sail as an example. When 
the fisherman is pulling hard at the 
rope, it and his hands and arms will be 
moving with considerable speed. But 
if the exposure is made just at the in- 
stant when he has reached out and 
grasped the rope and before the actual 
pull commences, the whole body is 
momentarily stationary. Not only does 
the absence of a slow rate of movement 
enable a comparatively slow duration of 
exposure to be given, but the appear- 
ance of pulling is more 
vividly conveyed. Natur- 
ally the exact moment for 
making the exposure needs 
to be watched for; and if 
two or more figures are in- 
cluded in the subject, it 
becomes more difficult, un- 
less the figures of secon- 
dary interest are not 
moving very much. 

Of course, this choice of 
the right moment at which 
to expose does not depend 
alone on the rapidity of 
movement. The hands 
may be more or less still 
and yet in quite an un- 
satisfactory position. Com- 
pare for a moment prints 


No. 1 and No. 2. In No. 1 
the hands are unsatisfac- 
torily placed, while in 
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No. 2 they are too near together, and 
in such a position that it is not clear 
what they are doing. On the other 


hand, in No. т the face is almost in- 
visible ; and while in such a subject as 
this one is not attempting to produce a 
portrait, it is not usually a good plan to 
obscure the face or to have it so much 
turned out of sight. 

In print No. 3 this same fault is 
apparent, and is somewhat accentuated 
by the shadow of the peak of the cap. 
In some cases the difficulty might be 
got over to some extent by keeping the 
point of sight a little lower—that is, by 
holding the camera at the waist level 
instead of at the eye level. It is not 
possible to do this always, for the 
objects nearer to the camera, such as 
the side of the boat, will be out of focus 
and intervening between camera and 
principal objects. 

Print No. 4 shows how a compara- 
tively even surface of cliff side may be 
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very spotty in the picture. Had this 


print been taken with a half-plate 
carefully focussed on 


camera, the 


figure itself, the background would 
have been so much out of focus as to 
largely prevent spottiness. But when a 
pocket camera is used, the depth of 
focus possessed by the short-focus lens 
employed gives too much definition on 
the distant planes, particularly if a 
smaller stop than F/6 is used. This 
should always be borne in mind, and 
sharpness of the principal plane ob- 
tained by accurate setting of the focus- 
sing scale, rather than by resorting to 
stopping down. 

In print No. 5 may be noticed some 
other curious effects which tend to show 
that, in order to secure а pleasing 
photograph, it is necessary to have 
something more than a suitable subject. 
Notice two of those little unfortunate 
happenings which, while not apparent 
in the subject, owing to colour contrast, 
show up very markedly in 
the print. The first 15 the 
patch of light in the back- 
ground just behind the 
nsher boy's head and face. 
Probably this patch quite 
escaped the notice of the 
photographer, who was no 
doubt concentrating his 
attention оп the move- 
ments of the figure. The 
second is the curious seal- 
like shape given to the 
figure by reason of the 
coiled-up line just inside 
the boat. Actually, this 
line would be a rich 
brown, while the trousers 
and jersey would be dark 
blue. But in the print the 
tone of the two 15 almost 
identical, with the awkward 
result mentioned. 
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T3 fact that we British folk dwell on 

a couple of islands—so small that our 
American visitors say they are in constant 
dread of falling off these islands into the 
sea—perhaps accounts for our widespread 
love of the water. Or perhaps it may be 
that we have inherited this tendency from 
the old viking (sea robber) ancestry. But 
be that as it may, we are all familiar with 
the sand castle games of the paddling 
children along the shore, which a few 
years later on take the form of boating 
parties, water polo, etc. 

In both the two little pictures on this 
page we have the big children enjoying 
the cooling breezes, the lulling movement, 
the sense of freedom, the poetry of motion 
of boating. The photographer, doubtless 
on land, is half envious of the pleasure of 
those before his camera. If he cannot 
actually enjoy the boating he can, at any 
rate, “snatch a borrowed pleasure,” and 
take back a pleasing memento. 


A. -A HOLIDAY SNAPSHOT. 


From the Weekly:Compctilion (Beginners). 


By T. Joicey. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News Weekly Competition will be criticised on 
to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. 


this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
Prints from either the Beginners’ 


Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


1 


will be dealt with here. 


Now, first, as regards example A; one’s 


first impression is that of indecision as to 


the leading feature 
of the picture. Are 
we invited to give 
chief attention to the 
boating party or to 
the interesting build- 
ing so romanticallv 
situated? One's feel. 
ing is that either 
without the other 
would have given a 
simpler and more 
complete picture. 
Of course, we all 
know how easy it 1$ 
to think “more good 
things and better,” 
but in picture 
making this is not 
the case. When too 
many objects of pro- 
nounced interest are 
presented for our 
contemplation we 
mav easily be more 
confused 
than at- 
tracted, and 
ae this is more 
especially 
the case 
cf: the 
various ob- 
jects show 
much de- 
tail as is 
here the 
case, both 
as regards 
the boating 
building. 

Next, with regard to the 
arrangement of the subject on 
the plate, the worker may 
profitably note that in general 
it is mot desirable so to 
arrange matters that the prin- 
cipal objects come one above 
the other, i.e., in vertical 
rows, as we here have the 
boats appearing under the 
building. Now, had the boats 
been further away, a little 
towards the (our) right-hand 
side, i.e., nearer the bend of 
the river, this would have 
given a more pleasing com- 
position. 

Another feature 
general, тау better be 
avoided, is the “foreground 
triangle," 1.e., the triangular 


party and the 


which, in 


patch formed by the fairly 
straight line of foliage 


(nettles?) in the foreground, 
the bottom edge, and the 


B.- Тони. AND PLEASURE. 


lower part ot the right margin of the 
print. Of course it may happen that the 


By T. Н. Mogg. 


From the Weekly Competition ( Beginners). 


only available standpoint is a bridge, 
rock, etc., where such conjunctions are 
inevitable. 

In example B we again have the boating 
party, but in this instance we also have 
two other strong features—i.e., the two 
boats with their dark sails. 

The reader doubtless has already noticed 
that when he looks at any one of these 
three foreground, i.e., near features, his 
attention is attracted by one of the other 
two, and so the eye seems to go skipping 
3bout from one to the other. Thus we 
glean the hint that rival or similar features 
of this kind are likely to give an zrrestfu! 
effect, and so are undesirable. Had these 
two sailing boats been pretty close to- 
gether, this "scattered interest" effect 
would have been largelv avoided. Another 
point to notice is that the two sailing boats 
are moving into the picture as it were, 
while the rowing boat is coming towards 
us, and will out of our view. 
For certain reasons, into which we need 
not go into, И is found more generallv 
satisfactory to have one's moving objects 
moving into rather than out of the scene. 


soon pass 
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A PEACEFUL AFTERNOON, KASHMIR. 


By 
С. P. SYMES Scvrr (India). 


From the Exhibition 

of Pictorial Photographs 

by Colonial Workers, 

now open at 

"The A. P. Little Gallery," 
. 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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A REACH OF THE YARE. Bv Mns. E. PEAKE. 
See article on page 118. 
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HELLESDON LINKS, NEAR NORWICH. By EDWARD PEAKE. 


See article on page 118. 
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ZI TOPICS OF THE WEEK PIRA 
| 9EDITORIAL COMMENT KSS AA —] 


At the recent Photographic Convention we came Writing over fifty years ago, Thomas Sutton, a lead- 
across only one member—there may have been more— ing worker in his day, and the originator of the now 
who was doing screen-plate colour popular reflex camera, discussed 

COLOUR-PLATE WORK work. This neglect of colour DIFFUSED LIGHT ON the radical fault of the cameras 
ОМ TOUR. photography is not due to any lack THE PLATE. of his time. His words are as 

of appreciation of its worth, but follows :—'' They allow the image 


to the exigencies of what the French call “tourisme.” to be diluted with light that is extraneous to it, and 
Many men who are autochrome workers in their own which finds its way to the sensitive surface, thereby pro- 
garden, or in the park on the outskirts of their own ducing fog oa the shadows and rendering it next to 
town, relapse into monochrome when they go on the impossible to obtain a clean picture with sufficient ex- 
road. A writer in the Sud-Est Photographique, how- posure to bring out all the details." This fault still 
ever, sets out to prove that colour-plates on tour are exists, and now that the light is at its best it may be 
scarcely more troublesome or expensive than the usual well to examine the camera. Absolute holes are occa- 
thing. When a dark-room is not available, he is in the — sionally to be found, and a good way to find them is to 
habit of charging his slides under drapery, often in light up the inside of the camera and take it into a com- 
diffused light, and he makes no difference whatever in pletely dark-room, an easy matter if an electric pocket 
the case of autochromes, and has not spoiled a single lamp provided with an extension flexible cord is pressed 
plate thereby. Аз to the other outstanding objection, into service, and a little ingenuity is exercised in the 
‚ that immediate development is necessary, he says that matter of leading in the cord and closing such openings 
in his own autochrome work three weeks have elapsed as are normal to the camera. It sometimes happens 
between exposure and development, apparently without that the material of the camera is not sufficiently opaque 
any modification of the result. Апа if the process be to be satisfactory, but perhaps the chief source of dif- 
somewhat more expensive, at least there is rarely a fused light is reflection from the inside of the camera. 
* miss-fire," and—a curious compensation—it is out of All so-called black surfaces reflect much light, especially 
the question to add to one's budget by making a series when the incidence is extremely oblique, and, apart from 
of positives for all and sundry. the obvious desirability of the dullest and blackest paint 
® ә е or coating for the inside, the old expedient of cut-out 
A demonstration of Mr. Thorne-Baker’s system of masks of dull black paper is excellent, these being at- 
photo-telegraphy was given last Wednesday at the tached to the folds of the bellows, and the openings 
Criterion Restaurant, Piccadilly, being so cut as just to shave the cone of light that 
PHOTO-TELEGRAPHY when many notable people were reaches the plate, this being of high importance when a 
UP TO DATE. present, including Lady Warwick, modern anastigmatic doublet is used, as this type of 
the assistant chief engineer of the lens transmits a wide-angled cone of light. 


Post Office, Scotland Yard officials, and many repre- еее 

sentatives of foreign embassies. Mr. Baker has made A well-known writer has said that one needs to be a 
many advances during the past few months, which will photographer in order to appreciate the meaning of 
now enable the transmission of photographs over far cleanliness. Certainly the photographer 
greater distances, and with results almost approaching THE REMOVAL fias no end of opportunity for personal 
the original pictures. The system has been taken up OF STAINS. acquaintance with all manner of stains 
by a private syndicate, and bureaus are to be opened in and blemishes, and also, fortunately, with 


Liverpool, London, Paris, and several continental cities, the means of their removal. On this latter point some 
with the object of establishing a photo-telegraphic ser- further information is given in the Journal de Physique 
vice for newspaper purposes. ‘The utility of such a Elémentaire. In dealing with fresh pyrogallic stains, 
‘system has been so candidly admitted, we are told, that the author finds that a large, humid crystal of citric acid 
with an improved system the reappearance of “picture is useful for removing the small discolorations by fric- 
telegraphs " on a large scale is anticipated. tion. Frequently he plunges the finger in concentrated 
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hydrochloric acid, and then rubs hard with fine sand or 
powdered pumice, a brush being used for getting under 
the nails. When the stain is old, there is often nothing 
for it but hard rubbing with pumice stone up to the 
point of mechanical removal. In all cases after wash- 
ing and drying it is good to put a trace of vaseline on the 
part. Chromic stains produced on the negative by bi- 
chromate papers are removed by a т per cent. bath of 
sulphuric acid, followed by good washing with water. 
Stains of nitrate of silver sometimes produced on the 
negative by contact with the sensitive paper are removed 
by placing the negative in a 1 per cent. solution of 
ferricyanide of potassium. 
e B&B se 
Several attempts have been made from time to time 
to secure, by means of photography, thoroughly reliable 
maps of country as seen from the vantage- 
AERIAL point of a balloon or aeroplane, and the re- 
SURVEYING. sults obtained have been fairly satisfactory 
within certain well-defined limits. The 
cinematograph has also been mounted on an aeroplane, 
and some highly interesting films secured by this means. 
But the serious usefulness of all such photographs has 
hitherto been checked by the inevitable perspective, 
which makes it impossible to produce an accurate survey 
of the whole of a district. Perhaps the most promising 
of the devices to overcome this difficulty is the inven- 
tion of an Austrian engineer officer, who has constructed 
a series of cameras for aeroplane photography, arranged 
round a common centre at an angle of 45 degrees with 
the ground, and electrically connected to give simul- 
taneous exposures. The camera at the centre takes 
an exactly vertical and therefore fairly accurate view 
of the country beneath, while others, of course, take in 
a wide range, the distance being inevitably dwarfed by 
perspective. It will be obvious that the various pic- 
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tures, if grouped together to form a single map, would 


be comparatively useless for surveying purposes, since 


а distant river would be represented by a narrow strip 


instead of by a broad ribbon. This difficulty is sur- 
mounted by photographing the prints obtained with the 
cameras which give perspective in a specially devised 
instrument known as a “photo-perspectograph.” In 
this the prints are set at an inverse angle of 45 degrees 
to the plates which receive their image, and by this 
means objects in the distance assume their correct rela- 
tive proportions. So at least we are assured by a well- 
known French writer on aviation. It is suggested that 
the results obtained are a distinct improvement on 
methods previously tried in this experimental field. 
e ® $ 
What is the line of beauty? There have been various 
attempts to answer the question, but in a survey of the 
principles of landscape composition a 
THE LINE OF writer in an Italian photographic journal 
BEAUTY. suggests that it is the oblique line. In 
considering the best presentation for the 
rhythm of the lines, the equilibrium of masses, the 
grouping of light and shadow, the most important rule 
is to avoid symmetry. If a road is the chief feature. 
of the landscape, it must never be placed stiffly up and 
down in the middle of the picture. It will be happiest 
if it slants away into infinity. A building must not be 
taken squarely, but obliquely. Oblique illumination is 
one of the secrets of successful work. The rule for 
landscape composition is, first, to look for the lines and 
then to look for the lighting. If a scene in which the 
lines are desirable is poorly lighted, it is well to wait 
for another hour, or day, or for different atmospheric 
conditions, and even the most unpromising corners are 
transfigured at certain moments, simply by a rare illu- 
mination. 


COMPETITION. 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shiMings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 


In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 
For BEGINNERS, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 


worth of material, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE 


affixed to its back, and properly filled in. | 
The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to 


reproduce in Тнк A. Р. 


1 THe А. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 
Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


Each print must have one of the coupons given on this page 


AND P. М. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in Tue A. P., without fee, 


any of the prints sent in to the competitions for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 
materials, they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Miss 
Sarah Neill, 63, Buckingham Street, Aylesbury. (Title of print, 
“A Portrait." Technical data: Plate, Imperial Non-filter; ex- 
posure, 2 sec.; stop, F/8; time of day, afternoon; developer, 
amidol; printing process, carbon. 

The second Prize to Thomas Petty, 9, Eamont Gardens, West 
Hartlepool. (Title of print, *Clarice.") Technical data: Plate, 
Barnet Studio; exposure, 3 sec. ; lens, Euryscope; stop, F/6; 
time of day, 3 p.m., March ; developer, adurol; printing process, 
bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to C. Н. Stableford, 103, Light- 
woods Road, Birmingham. (Title of Print, * On the Sand Dunes, 
Aberdovey.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial Ortho. ; exposure, 
1-5th sec. ; 3-times screen; lens, Dallmeyer ; stop, F/8; time of 
day, 11 a.m., August; developer, pyro; printing process, 
bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to R. W. Perry, 33, Tillstone Street, 
Brighton. (Title of print, “A Garden Portrait." | Technical 
data: Plate, Wratten Panchromatic; X2 filter; exposure, r-10th 
sec. ; lens, Ross; stop, F/6.3; time of day, 10.30 a.m. Мау; 
developer, rytol; printing process, enlarged on Paget satin 
bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 

H. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith; James Goodwin, Lewisham ; 
W. J. Hart, Glasgow (2); J. H. Coatsworth, Egypt; E. A. 
Turner, Walthamstow; M. К. Tozer, Nuneaton; J. Periam, Lon- 
don, W.C.; Miss Florence Barron, Stafford; Owen W. Е. 
Thomas, Swindon; H. E. Wood, Stoke Newington. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Miss A. Wallace, Strath- 
more, Nairn. (Title of Print, “The Old Bridge of Earn.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; exposure, 1-100th sec. ; 
lens, r. r.; time of day, 10.30 a.m., July; developer, metol- 
quinol; printing process, enlarged on bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to T. Venables, 17, Albert Road, 
Ramsgate. (Title of print, “Cliffs at Dumpton Gap, Ramsgate.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; stop, F/8; lens, Zeiss 
Tessar ; exposure, 1-3oth sec.; time of day, 11.30 a.m., March; 
developer, rodinal; printing process, ozobrome. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes I., II., and III., and in Beginners’ 
Class are omitted. 
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HE work which nature photo- 
graphers as a body are now 
accomplishing is of a very high 
standard. Science, patience, and 
the best of apparatus all play their 
| part in bringing about this general 
į © level of excellence. There is one department 
| of nature photography, however, which does 
not seem to attract the attention it certainly 
deserves—it is “ecological photography." 
But what does this high-sounding word “ecological ” 
mean? Well, ecology is the study of plants in their 
natural homes, and ecological photography is, there- 
fore, the photographing of plants in such a way as to 
bring out the features of their natural surroundings. 
Let us turn to an example in order to illustrate our 


meaning. Print No. 1, which accompanies these notes, 
depicts the flank of an ordinary English larch forest. 
A minute examination of the view as it is given here- 
with reveals many interesting points. First of all, the 
trees are situated somewhat close together, the trunks 
are tall and perpendicular, side branches are absent in 
the trunk sections near to the ground, whilst under- 
growth is scanty or almost entirely wanting. These 
features, it may be said, are strongly characteristic of 
larch forests. Had the picture represented, say, a con- 
gregation of oaks instead of this member of the conifer- 
ous family, the above points would have been replaced 
by an entirely different set of conditions. The trees 
would probably have been situated much further apart, 
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there would have been a considerable intergrowth of 
shrubs and herbaceous plants, whilst members of the 
birch and ash family would be, as likely as not, thriving 


e 


among the individual oaks. Print No. 2 gives a fair 
idea as to the conditions governing growth and selec- 
tion in an oak forest. 

If we turn to a beech forest, other characteristics are 
noted : there is an almost total absence of undergrowth, 


due to the deep shade caused by the heavy foliage which 
beeches throw out. 
To continue through the list of our indigenous trees 
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would merely reiterate the fact that each variety, when 
congregated together in sufficient numbers to constitute 
forests, exhibits special features of a distinguishing 
kind. 

The work of the photographer is to make systematic 
studies of such woodland associations as we have here 
mentioned. Each kind of forest should be studied and 
contrasted one with another. Branch formations, the 
character of the undergrowth, the density of the foliage, 
and the average distance between mature specimens, 
should all receive attention. Less important, but still 
of value, would prove a collection of pictures showing 
such matters as proximity of water, the altitude of the 
woodland, and the geology of the neighbourhood. 

In cases where it is possible to return to the forest 
at varying periods of the year many additional factors 
may be portrayed, such as the seasonal changes in the 
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undergrowth, the presence of fungi, and the amount 
of obscurity resulting from the presence of leaves. 

Ecological photography, however, need not be con- 
fined to the woodlands. Print No. 3 depicts a solitary 
osier. Its situation beside a sheet of water emphasises 
its love of water, whilst its treeless branches show how 
well suited they are for the making of baskets and 
kindred articles. In short, the subjects which this 
branch of photography opens out are limitless. Almost 
every tree, shrub, plant, and flower proves inviting 
material, ecologically, so long as it is living within its 
natural surroundings. | 

But why the heading to this article—'' Holiday Nature 
Photography "? Simply, that ecological photography is 
essentially an out-of-door pastime, pursued to greatest 
advantage when far from the madding crowd—a condi- 
tion most associated with the holiday spirit. 
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T is generally taken for granted that one of the 
causes of halation is reflection from the back sur- 
face of the plate, but I am not aware that direct 
proof has been given that this is the case, though 

there is certainly inferential proof in the partial preven- 
tion of halation by backing. In the absence of more 
direct proof doubts may exist as to whether any of the 
total halation in a negative is thus caused; or granting 
that a portion may be so caused, whether it is a neg- 
ligible amount. The following experiments were conse- 
quently carried out to give the necessary demonstration. 

In the first place it may be well shortly to indicate how 
halation may be caused by reflection from the back of 
the plate. Fig. 1 shows the passage of a ray of light 
through a glass plate; originating in the direction A B, it 
is in part refracted, on entering the plate, along B C, 
and in part reflected along B Е. The refracted portion is 
again refracted along C D, and reflected along C E on 
reaching the under surface of the plate. All the angles 


M 


Fig. 1. 


formed by these lines with the perpendicular are 
governed by the laws of optics. If the angle formed by 
B C and the perpendicular at C exceeds what is called 
the critical angle of glass to air (about 41 deg.), then the 
ray B C is entirely reflected along C E, and none passes 
out at the under surface as C D. Now, if the upper sur- 
face of the plate is covered with a transparent sensitive 
film, the light will act on it at B, and again at E, of 
course producing much less effect at E, on account of 


the decrease it has under 


gone during its double passage 
through the glass, $ i : 


and still more on account of the loss 
due to the lack of transparency of the film. If this figure 
represents the actual course of events, as it is frequently 
assumed, although the following experiments show it 
does not, it ought to be possible (1.) to obtain two distinct 
images, one at B and another at E, (ii.) to prove that the 
thicker the glass the wider apart the two images will be, 
(11.) and also the greater the angle A B M, the wider 
apart should they be. 

The experiments undertaken to 
positions were as follows, and figu 
sent the results : 

Exp. 1, fig. 2: A beam of light was obtained through 
a fine slit and photographed seven times on different 
parts of an ordinary plate, half of which was backed 
with caramel, the other half unbacked. The direction 
of the slit being, of course, at right angles to the dividing 
line between the backed and unbacked halves of the 
plate. The seven exposures were in the time ratios I, 2, 
4, 8, 16, 32, 64; 2 representing correct exposure. After 
development, which was carried on four times as long 
as the normal for correct exposure, it was decided to 
give the exposure 64 in the further experiments. 

Exp. 2, fig. 3: Two exposures were made on a simi- 
larly backed plate, one with the plate at right angles to 
the beam of light, the other with the plate inclined at an 
angle of Зо Чер. to its former position. Thickness of 
plate 1.5 mm. 

Exp. 3 and 4, fig. 4: Similar exposures were made on 
plates specially coated, by the kindness of Messrs. 
Wratten and Wainwright, with the same emulsion, but 
on patent glass 3 mm. thick, exposures being made 
with the beam of light perpendicular to the plate, and 
with the plate inclined at зо deg. and бо deg. Only one 
figure is given, representing the result of vertical beam, 
and beam inclined at 30 deg., as the print obtained with 
the inclination 6o deg. was identical. 

These experiments show : Fig 2: that with normal 
exposures a second image is not produced. But with 
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gross over-exposure two such images are obtained, one 
on either side of and equidistant from the main image. 

Figs. 3 and 4: that the distances of secondary images 
from the main one increase with the thickness of the 
plate. But that it does not increase as the angle of 
incidence of the beam of light increases. The distances 


Fig. 5. 


between the pairs of reflected images in fig. 3, and 
between the pairs in fig. 4 being respectively identical, 
although greater in fig. 4 than in fig. 3. In each figure 
one pair arises from a vertical beam, and the other from 
an inclined. | 

From these results it follows :— 

(1) That in cases where great over-exposure is un- 
avoidable, such as the windows in interjors, and skies 
partially screened by opaque objects, double images 
must occur and form a not inconsiderable amount of the 
total halation, that amount depending on the extent of 
over-exposure; (2) thin plates, and consequently films, 


Fig. a. 


tend to minimise this defect; (3) and finally that fig. 1 
does not accurately represent the condition of things 
causing the second image, as it demands a larger dis- 
placement of the reflected image as the angle of inci- 
dence of the ray increases, and does not indicate that 
there are two such reflected images. The figure must 
be amended as fig. s. Тһе idea of the transparency of 
the film is abandoned, and the rays passing through the 
glass are considered as originating at the radiant image 
in the film, and as entering the glass in all directions. 
The granularity of the emulsion is sufficient to prevent 
the direct transmission of the rays of light impinging on 
it, but, on the other hand, the granules are lighted up in 
such a way as to become themselves points of radiation. 
Rays of light originating in the film consequently enter 
the glass at all angles, those reaching the back face of 
the glass at the critical angle of glass and air (B C and 
B C' in fig. 5) are totally reflected back to the film at 
E and E', and it is in about these regions that the maxi- 
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mum effect is produced. Between N and C only a por- 
tion of the rays is reflected, the rest passes out at the 
back, and beyond C the ravs, though totally reflected, 
continually diminish in actinic effect on account of their 
longer passage through the glass. 

Fig. 5 15 drawn to scale so far as the thickness of the 
patent glass and the angles are concerned, and indicates 
the position the reflected images should occupy, if deter- 
mined by the critical angle of glass to air. Careful 
measurements of the originals of figs. 3 and 4 show that 
this relation actually holds. In fig. 5 the plate is drawn 
twice the thickness of the real plate, and E E' is twice 
the distance apart of the two secondary images in fig. 4. 
An apparent difference of distance between the two 
secondary images and the principal image in the inclined 
experiment is caused by the natural widening of the 
chief image of the inclined beam in the direction of in- 
clination, as is proved by noting the centre of this image 
given by joining the pointed ends of the slit. 

The experiments also show that a backing of cara- 
mel, with a refractive index at least as high as glass, is 
a most effective preventive of this form of halation, but 
it does not prevent the halation caused by spreading of 
light in the film, which, though often more pronounced 
than that caused by reflection, need not be considered 
now. The equality of the refractive indices of caramel 
and glass does away with the critical angle at their junc- 
tion, and so prevents total reflection here. And the 
opacity of the caramel determines the absorption of light 


Fig. 4. 


refracted into it, and prevents reflection from its own 
back surface on to the glass and film. The backing also 
prevents a general fogging by cutting off lesser reflec- 
tions all over the plate. This is particularly noticeable 
in the clearer glass of the backed half of the plates. 

It might be added that the slit used was that of a 
spectroscope, placed on the microscope stage of a verti- 
cal photo-micrographic apparatus, and illumined by 
light reflected from beneath. Ап inch objective was 
used, and inclination of beam to plate obtained bv inclin- 
ing the plate at any desired angle to the horizontal. 


“ Ensignette’’ Weekly Competition.—The winners of the 
guinea prizes offered bv. Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., for the week 
ending July 15th are as follows:— Miss Haig, Great Yarmouth ; 
S. J. Milner, Weston-super-Mare ; Lieut. W. T. Clark, Malta; J. 
Milburn, Herne Hill; Н. Elgie, Plymouth; T. E. Corin, Pen- 
zance; С. La Corte, Malta; T. Proctor, Westcliff; Thos. Lowe, 
Stoke-on-Trent; Lieut. P. S. E. Maxwell, London, S.W. 
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WHAT SHOULD THE SPEED OF MY 
SHUTTER BE? 


By E. G. CLIFTON. s 


8 “ WHAT specced 
ought my 
shutter to work 
at to give a 

sharp negative of a man walking five miles per hour?” 
asks the enquiring amateur; and when one says, “I 
don’t know ; it depends on circumstances,” he has but a poor 
opinion of such an answer, until he finds out by costly experi- 
ence that what was all right for one five-mile-per-hour walker 
was all wrong for the next similar case. 

First of all, one wants to know how far away from the lens 
this five-mile person is; whether he is walking across the 
line of sight, or towards or away from the lens, or at some 
intermediate angle. Then we want to know the focal length 
of the lens. And again, we ask, “Are you merely aiming at 
a general effect of the body moving five miles per hour, or 
of the feet, which sometimes are, in turn, at rest on the 
ground for a fraction of a second, but at other times swing 
forwards at double the speed of the body? 

But, in general, the ordinary worker does not care to be 
over-critical or worried with side-lights and refinements. He 


just wants good general workmg ideas for use with his hand- - 


camera when dealing with objects moving at moderate 


speeds, e.g., men walking, cyclists, horses, stc. 


"^ 


We may, therefore, assume that the focal fength of his len 


is not more than six inches. So if we estimate on this basis, 
we shall be on the right side,for any focal length between 
five and six inches. Also, if we assume the objects are 
moving across the line of sight, this will include all other 
likely directions or movements. Then, again, we may take 
as our basis the average movement of the body, remember- 


ing that some parts may be moving more quickly and other . 


‘ parts more slowly. For instance, a cyclist travelling ten 
miles per hour, i.e., the hub of the wheel is going forward 
at this rate, but the top part of the rim is moving forward 
at doubte this speed, while the parts near the gere: are 
moving forwards at a much slower rate. Similarly, the feet 
of a man walking three miles per hour are a£ times moving 
much quicker than this rate. 

Now, in order not to show blur of any visible importance, 
the image on the plate should not move more than 1-1ooth in. 
during the exposure ; but the nearer we are to an object, the 
larger its image on the plate, and the greater its rate of 
movement. So we see at once that a shutter speed suitable 
for objects at one distance may not be suitable for the same 
objects at other distances. 

The chief idea to get clearly in one's mind is that the rate 
of movement of the image on the plate bears a certain ratio 
to the actual rate of movement of the object itself, and that 
this depends on the distance of the lens from the plate and 
the object. Suppose the image is 20 ft. away from the lens, 
and the plate 6 in. (4 ft.) from the lens. These distances are 
as 40 to 1. So if the object moves до inches the image will 
move 1 in., and so on for other relative object and image dis- 
tances. But we have already seen that the image must not 
move more than 1-1ooth in., or we shall get a visible blur. 
Suppose, with the 6-in. lens, that the object is 50 ft. away, 
i.e., тоо times the lens distance. The i-100th-in. image move- 
ment means I in. object movement at 50 ft., or 2 in. at roo ft., 
Or 1 ft. at 600 ft., i.e., 200 yards. 

ao us put this in tabular form, to get the matter quite 
clear : — 


Lens, 6 in. focal length. 
Image movement, 1-1ooth in. 
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Object movement: r in. at 50 ft., 2 in. at 100 ft., 
3 in. at 150 ft. (so yards), 6 in at 300 ft. (100 
yards), 1 ft. at боо ft. (гоо yards). 

Now, most of us are accustomed to think and speak of 
objects moving at so many miles per hour. The quickest 
thing we are likely to deal with is a train moving at 60 miles 
per hour, i.e., 88 ft. per second. So that if the train is 
200 yds. away. (see above table), it must not travel more than 
1 ft. while the shutter is open, i.e., the exposure must not 
exceed 1-88th sec. At 100 yards the exposure must not 
exceed half this time. 1.e., 1-176th sec., and so on. 

However, as most of us are getting rather tired of 60-miles- 
per-hour trains, it is really more generally useful to take a 
10-mile-per-hour standard. This works out at something 
between 14 and 15 ft. per second; so if we say 15 ft. we are 
on the safer side. We can now make a second table as 
follows, and taking approximations instead of awkward 
numbers or fractions : 


Distance of Object | ю | 10 Е | А : — Miles per Hour. 
d ; 21/360 1/180 I 90 1/36 1/18 

гоо ft... 11/180! 1/90 | 1/45 | 1/8 |. 1/9 

150 4t,(50. yds) | 1/120; 1/60 | 130 | 1/12 | 1/6 > pem 


1/30 | 1/15 | 1/6 1/3 
600 ft. (200 yds.) | 1/30 15 | 1/7 1/3 2/3 


зоо £t. (тоо yds.) | 1/60 


The top line towards the right gives us the rate of move- 
ment of the object, and the column to the left is the distance 
of the object from the camera. The remaining figures are 
the exposure in fractions of a second. 

For example: Suppose the object is a cyclist going at 
eight to ten miles per hour, as near as we can guess the 
speed, and he is 50 yds. (150 ft.) distant. Opposite 150 ft. 
on the left, and below 1o miles on the top row, we find 
1-Coth sec. as the maximum exposure. 

Intermediate speeds can easily be estimated. For instance, 
a man walking four miles per hour at so ft. distance. The 
table gives us 1-36th sec. for two miles at go ft. But four miles 
is double as quick as two miles, so we must double the shutter 
speed to 1-72nd sec. Similarly, three miles per hour is three 
times as quick as one mile, so for three miles we treble the 
shutter speed of the one-mile column, e.g., 1-27th sec. at 
100 ft., etc. 

Just one word of caution, viz., not to put #00 much 
faith in the shutter speeds as they are indicated on the 
shutter. Of course, there are some shutters accurately 
estimated and correctly marked. There are others that are 
a little poetic. The unaided, untrained eye is not able to 
judge speeds quicker than such large fractions as } or 
I-5th sec., i.e., very few people can distinguish any appreci- 
able difference between 1-5oth and 1-100th sec. by looking 
through or at the shutter when it is worked at these speeds. 
The quickest speed of most cheap shutters probably does not 
average less than 1-3oth sec. or so. It is well worth the cost 
(about a shilling, I think) to have one's shutter speed-tested. 
Both Messrs. Staley and Co. (Thavies Inn) and Messrs. 
Beck (Cornhill) undertake to test instantaneous shutters for 
a small charge. 
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NEAT 


and 


effective method 
of printing vari- 
ous tones of bor- 
ders around the 
print by two 
operations, which 
1 have used for 
some time, is as 
follows. 


First determine the size of paper you intend to use. It 
does not necessarily follow that it must be the exact size of 
the negative to be employed. Should the whole of the plate 
be included, a larger sized paper must be used. If you wish 
to print from a quarter-plate negative, a suitable size would 
be half-plate paper, although I have printed from quarter- 
plate negatives for the picture, and extended the border 
printing to whole-plate, but, of course, the worker must use 
his own judgment, according to the effect required. Take a 
piece of black or any opaque paper, the exact size of which 
should correspond with the determined dimensions of print- 
ing paper in use. Mark out carefully with pencil the space 
you wish to be occupied by the picture, and neatly cut out, as 
shown in fig. 1a. This forms the mask. Visit the stationer's 
shop and purchase a few sheets of good tracing paper, and 
pay particular attention with re- 
gard to any cracks or creases, as 
it would be unsuitable for your 
purpose, the process of printing mak- 
ing them too evident on the final 
print Take three sheets of this 
paper, and cut to size of the mask. 
Now place all the pieces together, 
and cut out the centre view portion 
clean and neatly with a sharp pen- 
knife. You must now determine as 
to the depth of tone necessarv for 
the first border around the picture, 
and for the purpose of this article the 
most generally used tint will be the 
lighter shade of the three borders. 
Next carefully mark and cut out the 
proportions of the border, as seen in 
fig. 2a, the same operation to be re. 
peated for B. The remaining sheet, 
C, being the size of the black mask, 
is complete without any further 
operation. А will now be three pieces 
thick, B two pieces, and C one piece. 
Procure a sheet of glass to fit the 
printing frame to be employed. 

In a little lukewarm water add a 
small quantity of gum— say six to ten 
drops—place the three tracing paper 
masks into the water, and soak for 
ten minutes. Take the mask C, and 
carefully place upon the glass sheet, 


Lectures for Societies.—Mr. Н. Essenhigh Corke, F.R.P.S., 
whose lectures on wild flowers are well known, informs us that 
he has prepared a new lecture for the coming season, entitled, 
“Garden Flowers and their Wild Relations.” It will be illus- 
trated by about 100 autochrome and dioptichrome natural-colour 
sli?es, and will deal with garden flowers, comparing them with 
their wild relations, and showing both garden views and single 
plants. Secretaries of societies who desire to secure Mr. Corke's 
services should apply to him without delay for full particulars 
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Note оп Border Printing. 


J 4 By E. STANDISH. 2 ø 
Special lo “The Amateur F hotog. cpher and Photographic News.” 


and mop off surface water. Now take the mask B, and lay 
upon the glass, with cut-out portion to exactly register with 
C, and mop off surplus water. Finally, place upon 
these the mask A, in correct position, as before. Cover the 
three pieces with clean blotting paper, and squeegee firmly 
but with a light hand, or you may crack the glass, and put 
aside to dry. The accessories being now completed, place 
your negative in the printing frame, adjust the mask, print- 
ing paper, and produce your picture. 

Having done this, remove the negative and printing paper, 
and place into the printing frame the multi-border mask. 
The portion of the black paper cut from the centre of the 
black mask must now be accurately fitted into the border 
mask, fig. 2d, adjust the printing paper in position, and 
expose for the necessary time. The result will be a 
very pleasing picture, which appears to be mounted on 
three differently tinted grey mounts. The fine grain existing 
in the tracing paper gives a very effective result on matt or 
smooth papers, and even a better effect upon rough printing 
paper. This process is equally successful with gaslight 
papers, including bromide enlargements, and if printed upon 
Cream Crayon, and sepia toned, the quality of tints cannot 
be surpassed. When framed and hung, the method of pro- 
duction is practically invisible. The many handy men wko 
read these notes will be able to vary my methods of treat- 
ment, and produce innumerable tones and variations of style. 


Tracing paper 


Big 2. 


of this and other lectures. His address is The Studio, Seven- 
oaks, Kent. 

The City of London and Cripplegate Photographic Society will 
hold their fourteenth annual exhibition from Monday, Novem. 
ber 18th, to Thursday, November 2151. There will be an attrac- 
tive list of classes, and entry forms with full particulars can be 
obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. F. W. Gardner, 135, 
Vaughan Road, Harrow, or the hon. exhibition secretary, Mr. 
H. H. Armstrong, Hide Road, Wealdstone. 
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RITERS on hand-camera photography are perhaps а 
\\ little too apt to take it for granted that, in our 


national vocabulary, the words “holiday” and “ sea- 
side” are interchangeable. An immense proportion of THE 
A. P. AND P. N.’s readers, I dare say, habitually go to inland 
places for their vacations. I have been making inquiries 
amongst my intimate friends, and find several who posi- 
tively dislike the seaside. One tells me that sea air does not 
sult fini : he wants bracing, not relaxing. (Yet coastal resorts 
dwell on their bracingness in every advertisement!) An- 
other announces that he can find nothing to photograph at 
the seaside. He turns up his nose at paddling and bathing 
studies, and further makes the surely rash assertion that he 
can get no subtle tone-values in beach subjects, because of 
the all-round lighting. А third simply detests the sea—and 
has, so far, not troubled to analyse his reasons. А fourth 
informs me that there are never enough walks at the coast, 
for the sea cuts off all the walks that s#ould lie in that direc- 
tion of the compass. 


Landscapes with the Hand-Camera. 

Wherefore I propose to make a few remarks this week on 
the subject of landscape work with the hand-camera. Myself 
I seldom let a summer elapse without visiting some moun- 
tainous region, such as the Lake District or the Highlands, 
and in the hill country I confess that I do not often rise to 
the heroism of carrying a field-pattern apparatus. А tripod 
I take sometimes, but not the big camera it isintended for. А 
tripod is used to support a featherweight folding instrument, 
taking а small plate or film pack. Frequently, of course, I do 
without the tripod altogether, and if I should want to give a 
time-exposure, contént myself by placing the camera on a 
rock or some such support. But that is a case of being satis- 
fied with the second-best. Seldom, indeed, have one 
picture-hunting on the heights, having lazily left the tripod 
behind, without wishing that I had brought it. 

Lenses. 

To begin with, one rarely feels no need of the long-focus 
lens, and the average long-focus lens is not so rapid as one 
could wish; furthermore, there is the slowing influence of 
the very desirable orthochromatic screen, and, lastly, the 
fact that with a long extension these very light cameras are, 
perhaps, not so rigid as they might be, and are best sup- 
ported on the firm basis of a tripod-head of ample dimen- 
sions. The lens which I use on my quarter-plate camera 15 
simply the ordinary anastigmat taken off my whole-plate 
camera, i.e., І am using, on a quarter-plate, a lens which 
would be considered an ordinary-focus lens for a plate 
measuring 8} by 63. Its focus is 9% in., which I consider is a 
nice average long-focus lens for a quarter-plate, or, perhaps, 
even for a five by four. Personally I prefer to buy a lens 
intended for a larger plate than to ыы any of the 
specially made narrow-angled lenses. y whole-plate lens 
works at F/6.8—call it F/7—an aperture permitting of snap- 
work in all but the poorest hght; whereas had I bought a 
long-focus lens intended for a quarter-plate, it would cer- 
tainly have had a smaller aperture than this, if I had not 
a high price. Its sole advantage would probably have 

een lessened bulk compared with my present whole-plate 
lens, which is somewhat clumsy on the front of a light 
quarter-plate camera. 

Points of View. 

The tyro snap-shotting in a mountain country is prone to 

make the common mistake that a high peak will look high 
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in a picture taken from the valley bottom. As a matter of 
fact, few mountains look their best taken from the plain. 
The way to give an impression of height is to go up some 
hill or cliff and then take the mountain with a foreground 
of—well, of depth. If the beginner will try this experiment, 
he will see my point at once. Let him look at, for instance, 
any of the Cumberland mountains from the road in the 
hollow of the valley, and then let him climb some few hun- 
dred feet up the opposite slope and look again; he will find 
that the same mountains look ever so much higher and more 
impressive, even though, at any rate theoretically, he has 
approached nearer the level of their tops. That increase in 
impressiveness and apparent height is just as plain in a pic- 
ture as it is plain to the eye. 


Skies or No Skies. 


Which brings me to another item. It is a great mistake 
to have too much sky in these snapshots of Highland scenery. 
The mountain-top with a great area of sky above it cannot 
look very lofty ; and that is another plea for the high pano- 
rama-viewing standpoint; for the higher the standpoint, the 
higher the horizon-line or the sky-line, as the case may be. 
One points the camera downwards, on the heights, to get in 
a foreground of valley or rocks or cottage roofs or what-not ; 
whereupon, up goes the sky-line, thereby assisting in ihe 
mountain-heightening effect before-mentioned. Indeed, some 
of the best effects of height I have ever seen included no sky 
at all. These were views down into the valleys. One saw the 
valley stretching away and away, but there was no sky; and 
the consequence was that the side-slopes looked immensely 
impressive. One did not know kow high they might have to 
continue rising before they ceased and the sky began. As 
a matter of fact, the sky was only just out of the picture, 
and the photographer, wisely sacrificing an undulating line 
of summits, had deliberately trimmed it out. 

The hand-camera snap-shotter is too apt to consider the 
sky a necessity in every landscape composition—purely be- 
cause, in point of fact, the bright patch of sky is almost the 
only really distinctly visible thing in his too-exiguous finder. 
He must try and overcome this habit, if he is to do good 
landscape work, especially in mountainous or even in undu- 
lating country. The truth is that countless hand-camera 
landscapes are spoilt by their skies, because the latter are 
too empty and harsh. Trim off the sky altogether, and a 

rfectly pleasant little picture is left. The sky, you see, has 

een the one thing a trifle over-exposed, and certainly over- 
developed; so it must be sacrificed to those parts which have 
had less good fortune. This sounds obscure, so let me illus- 
trate it by a very familiar example. 

You have taken a flock of sheep coming along a winding 
road, and on the fleecy back of each of the sheep there 1s 
that charming line of light of which we photographers are so 
fond. But the road and the sheep and the surrounding land- 
scape look dull and heavy, because the sky above them is 
staringly white. To print-in clouds may be a remedy, but I 
suggest another: to trim off the sky. At once those under- 
exposed details, the sheep's backs and the few highlights in 
the landscape, become quite brillant, because there is no 
cruel patch of sky to dim them with its brightness. Now, 
the moral is that such snaps should, in the first instance, have 
no sky to need trimming off, and that also means that your 
view-point must have been a fairly high one. Try the high 
view-point and no sky picture next time you are in a hillv 
district. You will be delighted with the result. 
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A MERRY TALE-CAIRO. Ву G. P. Symes Scurr (India). 
From the Exhibition of. Pictorial Photographs by Colonial Workers, now open at " The A. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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A CHILD PORTRAIT 


(Soft-foous lens work). 
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FEMININE PARLIAMENT. 
By 
W. W. HAMMOND. 


Awarded a Prize 
in the 
Weekly Competition. 
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THE NORFOLK NILE. 


with the subject in which he is so intereste 


= 
n = KENN à AST ANGLIA has many charms 
peo UE and some exclusiveness. To the 
т А, Wee - artist and picture-lover it 15 
associated with the names of Gains- 
borough, Constable, and the Norwich School of 
Painters. 


Special tracts of country are designated by the names 
of the two former, whilst the work of Crome, Cotman, 
Stark, and Vincent raised what otherwise would 
have been mere provincial effort to a school of national 
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Ву EDWARD PEAKE. 


Тре Gast Anglian School of Isandseape 
Photography. 


[We have already referred to the progress made by the recently formed East Anglian Photographic Federa- 
tion, and to the debt it owes to Mr. Edward Peake, of Norwich. 
secretary of the Federation are well known—has long fostered the ideal of an East Anglian School of Landscape 
Photography, and, with the assistance of the Federation, he will surely see the ideal realised. 
and his wife are pictorial workers of high merit, and their pictures have distinction and insight. 
of their work have frequently appeared in THE A. 
We have pleasure, therefore, in publishing the following articie from the pen of Mr. Edward Peake, dealing 


By EDWARD PEAKE. 
Special to °“ The A. P. and P. №." 


This worker—whose untiring energies as hon. 
Both Mr. Peake 
Reproductions 


P., and the present issue contains three further examples. 


It is one worthy of careful attention by all who are anxious for 


the future of British landscape photography.—ED. ] 


distinction. The difficulties encountered might have 
conquered the boldest, but they were overcome, and the 
reason is not far to seek. These men loved Nature, and 
they loved their art; they each cherished an ideal, and 
by labour, insight, апа sacrifice they achieved their 
purpose. In the case of the Norwich School work was 
done, papers read, paintings criticised, and exhibitions 
held, until the outcome was the precious legacy of pic- 
tured wealth the nation associates with its name to-day. 


All this should be a vast encouragement for those 
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following along the simpler lines of photography in East 
Anglia. Much of the scenery beloved by its painters 
still remains unspoiled; the great principles on which all 
true art is based become better known each year, and 
as the province of pictorial photography becomes 
better understood, so is it dominated by those prin- 
ciples. So in the end will it be found that the pursuit 
of an ideal, the subjective rendering, with all its penalty 
of sacrifice and joy in creation, belong alike to the 
photographer as to the painter. 

He simply needs the courage of conviction, enthu- 
siasm, the gift of vision, plus the power of pictorial 
expression, and the East Anglian School of Landscape 
Photography will have achieved its purpose in the indi- 
vidual case. 

Thanks to the East Anglian Federation, the time 
would seem to have arrived for the attempt to be made; 
South Essex, Ipswich, Cambridge, Chelmsford, Bury, 
Bedford, Lincoln, Norwich, and Lynn hold those willing 
to devote energy and talent to the work. Some can 
only give of their leisure, whilst the great painters 
devoted a life. Let us not be downhearted. It is all a 
question, “Not what we do, but what we mean to do, 
that matters,” and, without presuming to be Constables 
or Cotmans, each pictorial photographer can do some- 
thing to advance the cause. 

It was Constable who said: “There is room in the 
world for a painter of Nature." I would go further, and 
urge a place for the photographer animated by the 
same ambition. One has only to recall the landscape 
work of the late Horsley Hinton in Essex and the 
magnificent seascapes of F. J. Mortimer to realise that 
mud-flat and mid ocean alike belong to the province of 
the painter and photographer when each happens to be 
artist. 

The curse of the camera is its commonplace, its 
poverty of sentiment, or its opulent vulgarity. Lite- 
rally, it is all or nothing. The cheap enlargement and 
the snapshot unduly glorified, all popularise and 
penalise the art. Only a high standard of work and a 
higher ideal can remove this reproach. The individual 
worker may do well, as a society chief he does better, 
as a Federation leader he will probably ‘achieve his 
highest aim. Не belongs to a definite geographical 
area; he becomes an influence upon others striving to 
realise the pictorial possiblities of their environment. 
In this respect the East Anglian Photographic Federa- 
tion is doubly fortunate. It possesses a distinctive land- 
scape and a noble art tradition. 

Here are the low, level distances and peaceful groves 
of Crome, the winding waterways and secluded haunts 
of Constable, the lanes and cottage homes of Gains- 
borough, and, bounding all, the wild North Sea beloved 
of Cotman in his darkest mood. All these present their 
various problems to the photographer, but simpler far 
than those successfully solved by the painters I have 
named. Crome painted Mousehold Heath for “breadth ” 
and for the sake of cloud forms above those low, level 
lines of distance. He would " dignify his subject, though 


At the annual sports held by Messrs. Waygoods, the well- 
known lift engineers, at their grounds at Bellingham, on July 6th, 
some high-speed photographic work was carried out. A number 
of exposures were made, developed, and printed on the ground, 
they were then mounted in an album and handed to Mrs. D. W. 
R. Green, who had kindly consented to present the prizes at the 
close of the proceedings. The photographs were the work of the 
firm’s photographer, Mr. A. E. Biscoe, who was ably assisted 
by Mr. Frank Baker. 
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it were but a pigstye," and so, in the words of George 
Borrow, himself a lover of the heath, he became Old 
Crome, glorious John, “John Crome against the 
world." 

Similarly with Constable; he painted Bergholt and 
Flatford Mill until he realised on canvas the messenget 
clouds, the pearly greys, the dewy freshness of thc 
morning. Не painted fifty skies, finished for perfec- 
tion's sake, and so became a leader in English land- 
scape, and an encouragement to the French landscape 
school of Corot and Rousseau. Cotman, again. Would 
we realise what these men have done! Turn to the 
Reeve collection of prints of the Norwich school in the 
British Museum. 

Pictures drawn in the humblest medium, charcoal on 
grey paper, touched with chalk, sketches such as “The 
Wold Afloat,” “The Dewy Morn,” and “Turning the 
Clod," where we have revealed some of the finest land- 
scapes in English art, touched by the genius of Cotman 
to the highest point of fine suggestion. It would seem 
these pioneers of East Anglian painting had a con- 
fidence that inspired confidence. We find Crome writing 
to Stark, “Do not distress us with accidental trifles in 
Nature, but keep the masses large, and in good and 
beautiful lines, and give the sky the prominence it 
deserves, and in the coming vears the posterity you paint 
for shall admire your work." 

These men were practically self-taught. They went 
to their painting simply and sincerely as lovers of 


Nature. Constable, we remember, would have nothing 
of the brown tree; he did not find it in Nature. Crome 
painted his ‘‘Mousehold Heath” “for air and space,” 


and thus it remains to-dav his most precious gift to 
London. 

It may be said, “What has all this to do with 
Photography?" The answer is, "Everything." The 
photographer can reveal with partial truth and some- 
thing of beauty the sickle edge of shade and shine, the 
subtleties of tone, and the refinements of form, perhaps, 
in a way, the despair of the painter. Inevitably he will 
avoid the pitfalls and make progress if his approach be 
in a kindred spirit. 

This, I think, will be the aim of the East Anglian 
Landscape School of Photography. Given power of 
seeing the true essentials, the spirit of place, the genius 
for taking pains to present the subject in its proper 
aspect, and something of the ideal will be accomplished. 
Certain it is, ye shall have a new incentive for work, 
gatherings of which the Norwich excursion was a 
sample, friendly conclaves on the conquest of difficulties, 
and points of approach to pictorial success. All this will 
be to the advantage of photography as a whole, and 
to the East Anglian School of Landscape, in its aspira- 
tions "for air and space " in particular. 

Already societies are studying definite localities with 
this desire, and the autumn exhibitions promise to reveal 
a revival of interest in the photography of Eastern 
England, and a new and promising field for its Federa- 
tion enterprise. 


———— — چچ 


We regret to hear of the death of Mr. W. Blake, which took 
place recently, after a long and painful illness. He was born 
in Surbiton in 1845, and, as a young man, took up photographv 
in the early days when " wet plates" were in vogue. Не started 
as a professional photographer on his own account in Bedford in 
1871, his eldest son, Mr. W. N. Blake (whose work is well known 
at photographic exhibitions), being connected with this business. 
His second son, Mr. E. E. Blake, is wholesale sales manager ta 
Messrs. Kodak, Ltd., of Kingsway. 
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| Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


ү ШУ PUE Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 


should be 
photographs. 


WINDOW RACKS FOR DRYING 
NEGATIVES. 


ANY a good negative has been 
spoilt in the drying, as most 
workers know to their chagrin. This im- 


portant stage in the manipulation of a 
plate (films do not come within the scope 
of this article) is too often dealt with in a 
slipshod, haphazard fashion, often to the 
permanent detriment of the work. The 
best all-round means of drying a negative 
is to place it in a steady current of cool, 
dry air, free from dust, of course, and to 
let the natural process of evaporation do 
its work. = 

Probably the situation where this соп- 
dition can best and most readily be com- 
plied with is on the top of the lower sash 
of a partially opened window, the lower 
edge of the negative resting оп the 
wooden frame of the sash, the upper edge 
against the window-pane of the upper 
sash. The space between the former and 
the latter, due to the open window, 
admits a steady current of air, which im- 
pinges upon the film of the negative. Un- 
fortunately, in practice two or three 
serious disadvantages reveal themselves 
in carrying out this method in its sim- 
plicity. 

First: The water from the negative 
drains to the bottom, and forms a pool 
in which the lower edge of the negative 
remains immersed long after the rest of 
it is dry. This can, of course, be ob- 
viated by removing the drippings from 
time to time during the drying process, 
but this is not always practicable. 


Second: Owing to the upper edge ol 


description by readers of THE A. P. ano P. М. are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
concise, 


Articles 
and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


the negative lying in contact with the 
glass of the window, the stream of air 15 
diverted outwards on either side, and the 
drying of a portion of the upper part of 
the plate retarded considerably. In bad 
cases irremediable “drying marks" re. 
sult. This сап be obviated by balancing 
the plates upon their opposite diagonal 
corners, like the diamonds on a playing 
card, so that only a corner rests upon the 
window-pane at the top, and a corner on 
the wooden ledge at the bottom. This posi- 
tion is a very risky one, however, and, if 
the plates are left, 1t 1s quite likely that a 
few of them will be found reposing upon 
the floor on one's return, “sticky side 
down." 

By the simple device illustrated, both 
these difficulties are obviated, and the 
plates can be left in comparative safety ; 
even the inadvertent closing of the win- 
dow would not necessarily dislodge the 
plates. A number of lengths of gal- 
vanised iron wire about 16 s.w.g. are bent 
into the shape shown in the sketch. Their 
size will be determined by the size of 
plate used. The *legs," B, are just suffi- 
ciently wide apart to grip the top of the 
sash, S. The distance marked A repre- 
sents the space between the sash and the 
window-pane. As this is where the air 
current comes, the nearer the projections 
marked C are to the opening between the 
window sashes the better, though to avoid 
confusion they are shown as in the centre 
of the sash. The plate is, of course, put 
in the rack, film side towards the win- 
dow, but as it only touches its support at 
four points, the air current has freer 
access to every portion of its surface, and 
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the products of evaporation are readily 
carried away. 

Finally, continual dripping of water 
from a number of drying negatives will 
have a deleterious effect upon the paint of 
the sash. If this is a consideration, a 
shallow tray made by turning up the 
edges of a rectangular strip of thin sheet 


zinc may be placed on the sash, and the 
stirrups of the racks put over it; or strips 
(two or three layers thick) of blotting 
paper will absorb the moisture. One of 
the incidental advantages of using these 
little racks is that any one of a number of 
negatives may be easily removed without 
much fear of disturbing the adjacent ones, 
which cannot always be done where a 
window-ledge is crowded with plates that 
are unsupported. 
Н. Р; 
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AUTOTYPE CARBON PRINTING SIMPLIFIED. 


OR the benefit of the amateur who has not yet attempted to 
make a print in the beautiful and permanent carbon process, 
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and who may be under the delusion that the process is a hard 
one, the Autotype Company, of 74, New Oxford Street, London, 
has issued a useful and instructive explanatory diagram illustrat- 
ing the extremely simple method of producing a carbon print. 
A reproduction of this diagram on a small scale is given here- 
with. The various stages are indicated from the first exposure 
to the finished print. A represents the coated surface of the 
exposed carbon tissue (pigmented gelatine). B the single trans- 
fer paper. C shows A and B squeegeed into contact after having 
been soaked in cold water. D indicates the appearance of the 
transfer paper with adherent tissue after soaking in warm water, 
and the coloured gelatine begins to ooze out at the edges. E 
shows the tissue in process of being stripped off, and leaving the 
coloured gelatine and image on the transfer paper. F, G, and 
H show successive stages of the development, in which the 
sup:rfluous coloured gelatine is washed away, leaving the image 
clear on the transfer paper. І is the finished print after develop- 
ment and soaking in an alum bath to harden the film and dis- 
charge the bichromate sensitising salt. 

Copies of this illustrated diagram, and also the instructive 
little booklet “First Steps in Autotype Printing,” will be sent 
free to any reader of THE A. P. who applies to the above 
address. 
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THE WRATTEN MONOCHROMATIC 
VIEWING FILTER. 


HE steady rise in popularity of orthochromatic and pan- 

chromatic photography has brought about a better apprecia- 
tion of tone values in nature among all classes of photographers. 
At the same time a natural desire to anticipate the mono- 
chromatic rendering of a highly coloured scene frequently arises 
when using panchromatic plates and suitable filters. Messrs. 
Wratten and Wainwright, of Croydon, have therefore put on the 
market a viewing filter which gives an approximate idea of the 
final result in monochrome of any scene photographed with a 
panchromatic plate and screen. The filter is constructed of two 
pieces of flat glass cemented together with a film of pure yellow 
colour between. This filter transmits a narrow region of the 
spectrum, so narrow that although it is possible to distinguish 
between a red and a green when viewed through it, yet the 
difference between the colours is so dulled that they no longer 
materially affect judgment as to their relative luminosity. 

For picture copiers, technical photographers, process en- 
gravers, and many others, in addition to those who deal with 
direct photographs of nature, this little viewing screen will be 
a real boon. The view, as seen through it, resolves itself prac- 
tically into monochrome, and, moreover, with the relative tone 
values in correct harmony. 

There is one little improvement, however, we would suggest 
to the makers, that is, to bind the filter in the style of a lantern 
slide, and to construct the little leather case that contains it 
with a finger grip, so that the filter may be more readily extracted. 
We mention this as we find that in warm weather the balsam 
that holds the two pieces of glass together has a disagreeable 
tendency to exude and render removal from the tight-fitting case 
almost an impossibility. 

It is, however, a small matter that can be readily and easily 
rectified. In the meantime we thoroughly recommend the use 
of the filter—which, by the way, can also be used as a “view- 
finder "—to our readers. They should write to above address for 
further particulars. 


The price in leather case is 6s. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


THE HOLLAND CONVENTION GROUP. 


SiR,—I should be glad if you would allow me, through your 
columns, to inform members and friends of the Convention that 
they may obtain copies of the 15 by 12 group taken at Bloemen- 
daal, at 3s. 6d. each, unmounted and post free, by sending a 
remittance to Mr. P. Clousing, jun., photographer, Haarlem, 

Е 


Holland.—Yours, etc., . А. BRIDGE, 
Hon. Sec. 
TWO WRINKLES FOR HAND.CAMERA 


WORKERS. 


SJR,—I find that excellent photographs may be obtained with- 
out a tripod stand by making use of the shoulder case usually 
sold for carrying hand cameras. The box which contains the 
camera is left in the case to ensure great rigidity, and then the 
shoulder strap is placed over the head so that it passes round 
the back of the neck and rests on both shoulders. The case then 
hangs in front of the operator, and the camera may be placed on 
it, leaving both hands free for manipulation. A fairly steady 
rest is thus obtained, and the camera may be held at almost 
o required angle by altering the position of the case or one’s 

ody. 

There is often a difficulty in seeing the details of a view about 
to be photographed, through the ordinary viewfinder, but I find 
that a simple pocket lens of low power (value 6d.), held imme- 
diately over it, brings out all the details of the object with 
remarkable clearness.—Yours, etc., C. Carus-WILSON. 

Bournemouth. 


HITCHIN AS A HOLIDAY RESORT. 
Sig,——Whilst so many are thinking of holidays, and perhaps 
have not quite decided where to go, I recommend some to try 
Hitchin, who have not already seen it. There is a very old 
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church, dating from the twelfth century and like a small cathe- 
dral. Near that there are sofhé:almshouses with work of 
thirteenth and fourteenth century. They are inhabited by 
eighteen elderly women, who are only too pleased to show 
their little rooms with lattice windows and oak panels. There 
are many picturesque old houses, and one quite unique feature 
of the place is a row of old box trees, of great age and height, 
supported by iron clamps to the wall of the garden, to which 
they originally belonged, before the road was cut through it. 
They are thought to be about доо years old. If anyone wants 
information they will find a keen friend in photography in the 
chemist (Mr. Clouting), who has a dark room and supplies 
materials. His shop is in the market.place, which is also 
picturesque. There is at present no photographic society, but 


I believe it would be welcomed gladly if suggested.—Yours, etc., 
Lincoln. 


Е. TX. 


Pictorial Work'in Colour will be one of the features of the 
forthcoming London Salon. All workers and experimenters in 
colour photography and pigment processes should note this. 
The closing day for entries is August 27th. Entry forms and 
full particulars will be sent free on application to the Hon. Sec., 
London Salon of Photography, 5a, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


An attractive little booklet has been issued by the makers of 
the “Aeroplan” lenses, Messrs. Schulze and Billerbeck, of 
Goerlitz, Germany, which contains, in addition to full particu- 
lars and prices of the firm's introductions, a useful chapter en- 
titled *Hints on the Choice of a Photographic Lens." Our 
readers are advised to obtain a copy of this catalogue, which 
will be sent free on application to the British representative, 
Mr. Wm. Ziegler, 14, Oliver Grove, South Norwood, S.E. 

“ How to Win the £1,000 Holiday Prize;"—Under this title 
(which our readers will take note has already been used by us in 
our recent series of articles) Messrs. Kodak, Ltd., have issued 
a well-illustrated booklet containing many useful hints and 
illustrations for Kodak users who intend competing for the 
Daily Mail prize. We are pleased that the sound information 
and advice already given in THE A. P. has been of so much use 
to the compiler of this booklet, which is an excellent production 
in every way, and should be seen by all readers of THE A. P. A 
copy will be sent free on application to Kodak, Ltd., Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 

Graduated Light Filters.—A well-illustrated booklet, giving a 
full description of the Sanger-Shepherd graduated light filters 
and a simple explanation of their action and use in photography, 
has been issued by Sanger-Shepherd and Co., Ltd., of 5, 6, and 
7, Gray's Inn Passage, Red Lion Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 
It will be sent free on application to any reader of THE A. P. 
These specially constructed filters are intended for the use of 
landscape workers who wish to retain all gradation of clouds 
and skies in their negatives without undue increase of exposure 
for the foregrounds. Everyone interested in outdoor pictorial 
work should send for a copy of the booklet. 

The Paget ‘‘Hydra’’ Competition.—We have already referred at 
length to the outstanding features of the new Hydra plates 
placed on the market recently by Messrs. Paget. The remark- 
able qualities of these plates, which practically defy over- 
exposure and render reversal impossible, are becoming steadily 
appreciated by amateurs and professionals alike. The Paget Co. 
now announce a special competition for users of the plates, with 
£50 in cash prizes. Our readers’ attention is directed to this, 
and particulars will be found on p. viii. of the advertisements 
this week. This competition offers great possibilities for novelty 
of subject, and should attract a good entry. 

** Cameras of Distinction."—The latest catalogue issued by the 
Service Company, Ltd., 292 and 293, High Holborn, W.C., bear- 
ing the above title, gives full information concerning high.class 
and reliable cameras of all kinds, in addition to the firm's own 
specialities, such as the *Service Marlborough," the *Service 
Universal, and the “Service Precision” cameras. Particulars 
are also included of the newest lenses, and novelties in photo- 
graphic sundries. Terms of business, the firm's system of 
gradual payments and exchange of apparatus, are clearly set 
forth, and the booklet is one that should be kept at hand for 
reference. А copy may be obtained free on application to the 
above address. 
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July 29, 1912. 


FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Colour Photography Going Strong. 


A Scottish journal is so delighted with the 
“Salon ” idea for the current year that it sug- 
ests to the powers that be in the Scottish 
Šalon, that it should go and do likewise. It is 
said that Scotland has not had many opportuni- 
ties of seeing much real good colour work, and 
thus the opportunity occurs for an up-to-date 
colour section to be organised, for no doubt the 
secre of the “Salon” would help in the 
matter 1f approached with a suggestion to that 
end. The Plon " opens at the galleries of the 
Royal .Water-Colour Society in London on 
September 7th, and one of the principal features 
is to be colour work as represented by the 
mediums of bromoil, gum-bichromate, collotype, 
carbon, photogravure, and kindred means (not 
transparencies), whilst tinted monochrome prints 
will have no place in the collection. 


And to Scotland. 

Our Scottish brethren are to be congratulated 
on their receptive mind for something that is 
really good, although it should have a southern 
origin, for did not "an associate " teli us in the 


Journal of the Scottish Federation sometime 
about last October that the London Salon 
authorities the daring 


had Seay copied 
originality displayed by the Hanging Committee 
"at “The Scottish” in Dundee, the walls being 
covered with a dusky blue almost black canvas? 
Continuing, “an associate” said, “It is wonder- 
ful how the ‘north’ influence filters ' south ' ; 
unless memory betrayeth us, it was at Glasgow, 
before the advent of the Salon, that the real 
carnest attempt was made to specially clothe the 
walls for a photographic exhibition. Scotland 
yet!" Here is a fine opportunity for the "south " 
to repay its debt of gratitude. 


Scottish Federation. 

The suggestions and warnings issued by the 
secretary of the Scottish Federation do not 
appear to have been much avail in helping to 
get the Blue Book issued earlier, for I hear that 
at the саш of July there were quite a 
number о Society secretaries who had not yet 
replied. With something akin to despair, the 
secretary of the Federation says, “It is unneces- 
sary to dabour this point; it has been referred 
to again and again.” I wonder what the default- 
Ing scribes really think of their inaction, and I 
am reminded of the Burns quotation. 


Notes on the Lecture List. 

It is a thankful reflection we are not all alike, 
br the secretary of the Federation has got some 
very encouraging replies, with many new items, 
for the next lecture list. One secretary has 
written him that after much trouble he has got 
one lecturer; another says he has captured a 
four-hand; but the point is that these two scribes 
have attempted, stuck to it, and succeeded. I am 
perfectly satisfied nearly every secretary can at 
the very least account for one lecturer. There 
are, perhaps, one or two exceptions, such as the 
secretary who writes, “I approached our members 
about the lecture list, but failed to get any to 
take it up. I believe there are quite a number 
capable of specialising a subject, but they seem 
afraid." This is exactly what Mr. Lewis Lloyd, 
the Midland Federation secretary, referred to in 


The new edition of “The Agfa Handbook,” just published by 
has. Zimmermann and Co., should certainly be secured 
It sets forth, in a clear and con- 
cise manner the well-known “ Agfa " specialities, and their utility 
in photographic procedure, the book being divided into sections, 
Under each heading many 
practical hints and reliable formule are given, in addition to full 
instructions for using the various preparations. 
tone illustrations are included, showing results with “Agfa” 
plates. Copies of the handbook can be obtained through photo. 
graphic dealers, or, failing this, Messrs. Zimmermann (13, Вагі. 
let's Buildings, Holborn Circus, Е.С.) will send one on receipt 


Messrs. 
without delay by our readers. 


such as “ Plates,” “Developers,” etc. 


of stamp. 


Wm. Milburn, 


my notes of July rsth, when he suggested that 
all nervousness is gone after the first time. 
Continuing, the society secretary told his Scottish 
chief, «IF I had the gift o' the gab, and the 
knowledge of some of them, I would do something 
for the list; however, J will keep at them.” The 
final is the best, and, as Mr. clachlan com- 
ments, it is a safe bet that that secretary will yet 
pare the satisfaction of having his members on 
the list. 


Northumberland and Durham Federation. 

At the annual meeting of the Durham and 
Northumberland Federation, Mr. James Whittle 
presented his tenth annual report, which showed 
the Federation to be in sound condition and 
having made considerable progress; whilst the 
treasurer's report supplemented the good account 
the secretary had given. Arrangements were 
made to hold the usual print and lantern slide 
competitions during the winter season, and it 
was decided that the Federation challenge cup 
should competed for at the exhibition of the 
Bishop Auckland Photographic Society, to be 
held in October. 


Change of Federation Secretary. 

An mponant change has been made in the 
onnel of the Federation, for Mr. James 
ittle, who has been secretary for the past five 

ears, has found that business pressure compels 

im to relinquish the position, and consequently 

he did not seek re-election. Many kind things 
were said of Mr. Whittle’s services, and in con- 
veying to him the thanks of the Federation he 
was elected a life member of the Federation. 
Mr. Chalmers, of Sunderland, was elected 
secretary, and the following officers were also 
elected at the same meeting :—President, Mr. 

Sunderland; chairman, Mr. T. 

рне» Bishop Auckland; honorary treasurer, 
Ar. W. French, Blyth; honorary print competi- 
tion secretary, Mr. W. D. Dent, Bishop Auck- 
land; honorary lantern slide competition secre- 
tary, Mr. W. 5. Martin, Heaton; honorary press 
secretary, Mr. O. C. Wilmot, Sunderland. 


The Very Ease. 

Someone has been rousing the ire of the secre- 
tary of the Nature Photographic Society by re- 
ferring to "the very ease with which birds and 
birdnests are photographed," and suggesting 
that as a good reason for leaving the work to 
others, if at this late stage it needs doing at all, 
and undertaking some line of photographic study 
which has been more or less neglected. The 
same writer said the various societies for nature 
photography might do worse than attempt to 
turn the current of attention of their members 
into the most useful channels by indicating the 
subjects that have been least studied, and by 
discouraging waste of effort by useless repetition. 
In the quarterly issue of the Nature Photographic 
Society the secretary very ably replies to the 
critic who appears to have very little knowledge 
of what the various nature sections among the 
photographic societies are doing, and as one who 
has had considerable recent experience of the 
work of organisation I am glad to substantiate 
the view that most of the nature sections have 
already recognised the function that governs 
their existence, and are acting up to it, without 
any waste of effort by useless repetition. 
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of the series. 


Several half- 


applies for it. 
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taken on Imperial plates. 
entertaining reading matter, and particulars of a new and 
original competition. The centre pages contain a dozen holiday 
pictures, which are offered as a sample set such as are likely to 
win the Daily Mail £1,000 prize. 
summer number will be sent free to any reader of THE A. P. who 


Nature Photographic Society. 

The Nature Photographic Society is extending 
its arms in all directions, and adding associates 
to its membership roll. The growth has made it 
necessary that the portfolio section should be 
reorganised, and consequently has been divided 
into districts, each with a local secretary. The 
districts at present are eight in number. (1) 
London, (2) Wales, (3) Yorkshire, (4) Leeds and 
Bradford, (5) Northumberland, (6) Lincolnshire, 
(7) Scotland, (8) Lancashire. It will thus be seen 
that there are one or two unrepresented districts, 
and these will be added as soon as arrangements 
can be made to include a local secretary. 


Suggested Portfolio Improvement. 


The next improvement in the portfolio section 
I suggest should be a revision of the method of 
displaying the various contributions in each port- 
folio. Some are mounted on paper, some on card 
of all sizes and shapes. It would be a сеа 
improvement if some uniform size could be 
adopted. I know it could not be a uniform size 
of print, or even mount, nor would it be desirable 
to have such uniformity; but each print could be 
mounted on a paper mount (not cards in any 
case), and then enclosed in a portfolio jacket. I 
will call it a jacket in the absence of a better 
term. We will for illustration make the jacket 
a sheet of white or tinted per, double quarto 
in size, so that when folded in two, book form, 
it is quarto, or a four-page jacket. On the front 
page of the jacket we may print the society's 
title, with space for the member's name, «he title 
of the subject, and any interesting notes to be 
written thereon. The second page we will re- 
serve entirely for criticisms of other members, 
and on the third page we will lightly gum at the 
corners of the mount the contributing print. The 
only limitation is that the outside size of the 
mount must not exceed the size of the jacket, 
but be, when ssible, rather smaller. Let the 
members experiment with the illustrations that 
appear in the July number of The Nature Photo- 
grapher. Of course, a supply of blank jackets 
must accompany each portfolio, so that each 
member may enclose and add his contributing 
print on €he round of the portfolio. 


Warrington Photographic Society. 


The "Warrington Photographic Society had 
another successful outing on a recent Saturday, 
when about a score of members explored Cudding- 
ton, making good use of their cameras on the 
many beauty spots around the district. 


A Mixed Reception. 

Bowes Park Photographic Society had a mixed 
experience when on a recent ramble to Chenies. 
Arriving at the seat of war, operations were 
hampered by one or two types of the tripper 
variety, who seemed to think their inclusion in 
the picture would enhance its beauty. Then the 
powers that guard the church did not encourage 
photography, and shortly after a gamekeeper 
turned back some of the party, as their presence 
might disturb the fish. Fishing and photography 
do not appear to harmonise at present, and game- 
keepers have a convincing argument in the shape 
of a gun, which caused the Bowes photographers 
to reflect on the proverb that discretion is always 
the better part of valour. 


** Imperial Notes."—Readers of THE A. P. who have followed 
the interesting series of advertisements published in our paper 
under the above title will welcome the little 8-page publication 
just issued by the Imperial Dry Plate Co., of Cricklewood. This 
also is called * Imperial Notes," and is a sort of summer number 
It is well illustrated with summer holiday pictures 


It includes some interesting and 


A copy of “Imperial Notes” 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. 
sent in every case (not for publication). 
prints for criticism must be 


from our correspondents of 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 


rinted in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 


Full name and address must be 
All queries and 


addressed to the Editor, 


THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


“Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Blaching Sheaths. 
Should be glad if you could tell me the 
easiest and cheapest way of reblacking 
sheaths. E. J. C. (Forest Gate). 
Take a palette-knifepoint full ot gold 
size and work it up into a stiff paste with 
lamp-black. Then thin it down with tur- 
pentine, and apply this with a flat, soft 
brush. The Vanguard preparation called 
Nigrogene, at Is. per tin, will save you 
the trouble of making a mixture, and 
answers admirably. 


Lenses. 
I bought two plano-convex lenses. Can I 
mount them about 1 inch long and get a 
focal length between 4 and 5 inches? What 
aperture could be used? ould the double 
lens be superior to a single lens? 
H. B. (Nottingham). 


You omit the all-important point, viz., 
the focal length of the lenses. Nor do you 
say if they are single glasses or achroma- 
tised. By combining two similar 8-in. 


lenses, one inch apart, you would get а 


resulting focal length of about 44 inches. 
If they were both то inches focus, the 
combined effect would be about 5} inches. 
The available aperture depends on about 
six conditions, of which not one is known 
to us. The double lens would have the 
advantage of avoiding distortion. 


Stain on Negative. 
While bleaching a negative with mercury I 
touched it with my finger and got a stain, 
etc. G. P. (Kilmarnock). 
We doubt your o a perfect cure, 
but would suggest the following as the 
best sporting chance under the circum- 
stances. First wash the negative in 5 gr. 
per oz. soda carbonate to remove the 
uranium effect. Then wash in water. 
Then bath in fresh hypo, 4 oz. per pint. 
Then wash again. Then bleach їп 
chromium intensifier. Again well wash, 
and finally redevelop with amidol or 
rodinal. 


Sea Water. 
Is it safe to usesea water for washing plates? 
Could it be used with rodinal as a developer, 
etc. ? E. S. W. (Lowbridge). 
There is no apparent reason why sea 
water should not be used for washing 
plates after the fixing-bath, provided this 
is followed by a couple of baths in íresh 
water. We have no personal experience 
as to its use with rodinal, but would sug- 
gest that you make the experiment with 
one or two duplicated exposures, and give 
us the benefit of your trials. 


Daylight Enlarger. 
Can you tell me hcw to make a daylight 
enlarger? P. (Taunton). 
To give anything like adequate instruc- 
tions would occupy far more page space 
than we can spare. Can you not get some 
friend to lend you some such apparatus, 
so that you could copy it? 
Pyro Stains. 
How can I remove pyro stains from films? 
G. H. R. (Erdington). 
First try an hour's washing in a large 
flat dish with a gently flowing stream of 
water. Next try:—Water 10 oz., alum 
1 OZ., citric acid 4 oz., or hydrochloric 
acid 4 drm. These failing, rehalogenise 
the negative in, say :—Water 2 OZ., potass. 
bichromate 20 gr., hydrochloric acid то 
minims. Wash the plate thoroughly and 
redevelop with any alkaline developer ex- 


cept pyro. 


Size of Image. 
How can I estimate the distance from an 
object, say 4 ft. high, so that the image may 
be зїп. high, with lens gin. focal length, 
with Е/о, and set at infinity? 


H. R. T. (Manchester). 
You are, apparently, mixing things 
somewhat. The hyperfocal distance of a 


9-in. lens with F/g is 75 ft. So that if the 
lens be focussed for infinity, objects up to 
75 feet will be practically in focus. Now 
an object 75 ft. away, with a g-in. lens, 
will give you an image 1-1ooth size of the 
object. Thus your object 4 ft. high would, 
on the plate, be r.rooth of 48 inches, 
or less than } inch. To get your 4-ft. ob- 
ject as a 3-in. image is a ratio of 48 to 3, 
or 16 to 1, so you would have to be 16 
plus 1 times the lens’s focal length away 
from the object, i.e., 17 times g inches, 
i.e., 12 ft. 9 in. between the lens and ob- 
ject, and the g-in. lens would be 17-16 
times 9 inches from the image. 
Light for Ortho. Plates, etc. 
(т) What is the best illuminant 
when developing ortho. plates? (2) Please 
give formula for mixing paint for back- 
grounds. J. E. N. (Salford). 
It is not a question of the colours of the 
illuminant, but of the colour screen or 
light filter through which the light is fil- 
tered into the dark room. What you want 
is a lamp window of glass, fabric, paper, 
gelatine, etc., which only allows to pass 
such rays as do not affect the plate. What 
light (gas, oil, electric, etc.) you put 
inside your lamp is largely a matter of 
convenience. (2) Yes, you can use ordi- 
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nary paint from the oil.shop, but get the, 
mixer to reduce the oil to one-half and 
double the quantity of turpentine, as you 
want your background to dry “flat,” 1.e., 
dull, without shine or gloss. | 


Amidol Poisoning of Fingers. 
I find that each time I use amidol for de- 
veloping it raises blisters on my fingers, etc. 
What other developer could I use in place of 
amidol? A. W. (Southport). 
Evidently you are one of the unfortu- 
nate people with a peculiarly sensitive 
skin. It is not uncommon to hear of 
those who suffer in a similar way from the 
use of metol, but amido! victims are more 
rare. In all such cases our advice is to 
give up the use of the agent causing skin 
trouble. We would suggest the use o! 
rodinal. If you find any skin trouble 
with this agent, and will write again, we 
will make a further suggestion. With a 
sensitive skin it is a good plan before 
developing, etc., to rub into the skin a 
very little lanoline, and then rub the skin 
surface dry. 


Diffusing Light. 

I have an enlarger without condenser. With- 

out going to any expense, how can I spread 

the light even all over? I have tried ground- 

glass, which does a little, but not much. 

P. W. (Wanstead). 

If you use daylight and a reflector you 
can do without a condenser. If you are 
limited to artificial light we would advise 
you to consider the plan of illumination 
suggested and illustrated on p. s7 of 
"Lantern Slide Making," No. 22 of THE 
A. P. Library. Two other methods are 
given and illustrated on pp. 54 and 57 
for magnesium and gas. Оп р. 46 you 
will also find a daylight without reflector 
plan shown. If you are handy with tools 
you will probably be able to get sugges- 
tions from some of these methods which 
you can adapt to your own needs. 


Time and Tank Development. 

In “The A. P.," page 27, I see a developing 
formula, but the time is not mentioned, etc. 

G. J. (Dublin). 
It is not practicable to set a fixed time 
for tank development, as this depends on 
several factors—e.g., the temperature, the 
brand of plates, the nature of the subject, 
and class of negative the worker prefers. 
You must therefore make a trial for your- 
self by taking a normal exposure, apply- 
ing the tank developing solution, and 
noting how long the time is between pour- 
ing on the developer and the first appear- 
ance of the image, and then multiplying 
this by 4o. If this gives you too strong a 
negative for your purpose then reduce the 

time factor 40 to, say, 35 or perhaps 3o. 


Bromide v. Gaslight. 

Has bromide paper any advantage over gas- 

light for contact printing? 

W. J. H. (Upper Clapton). 

If from an average but not excessively 
contrasted negative you make a bromide 
and also a gaslight print you will find 
that the bromide print has a better range 
of tones—passing by more evenly gradu- 
ated steps from white to black—while the 
gaslight print is brighter, more contrasty, 
harder. Therefore it is not simply a 
matter of better or best, but what will 
give the desired result from a given nega- 
tive. If you want softness, delicacy, 
good gradation, use bromide, but if you 
want brightness, vigour, black and white 
effect, use gaslight. | Consequently for 
bromide printing we can, if need be, use 
a hard.contrast negative that would be 
quite unsuitable for gaslight printing. 
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The Arm of the Law. 

My first task as the ist 
of July dawned was care- 
fully to examine my stock 
of negatives and prints. I 
half expected to find that 
during the night the latter 
had undergone some mys- 
terious process ot selt-toning. But I was unable to detect any 
difference in appearance or any sign of appreciation that, in 
common with every photograph, they had become copyright 
productions under the new Act. They did not seem to under- 
stand that the strong arm of the law now upholds them more 
securely than ever, and that for fifty long years to come they 
will be accorded its protection. Some people who live only 
for posterity have raised the cry that the period of fifty years 
is not long enough. But, speaking personally, although one 
never knows how one may feel at the end of half a century, nor 
how the habit of miserliness may grow upon one, 1 have a sort 
of idea that in a doddering age I shall contemplate with perfect 
equanimity the spectacle of a whole crowd of picture postcard 
publishers and others pressing their faces against the window- 
pane and waiting for the expiration of the copyright period of 
the bouncing things that I have thrown off in my youth. 


Questionable Legacies. 

One professional gentleman has been urging those of his 
brethren who are advanced in life to hurry up and make as 
many negatives as possible, so that they may bequeath to their 
descendants a potentially valuable legacy. But it might prove 
to be the reverse. The man might die happy in the thought 
that he had left to those who came after him a harvest of copy- 
right fees, when in reality he had only left them the nettles 
of litigation. In the same connection I notice that one of our 
contemporaries has been publishing a series of valuable articles 
explanatory of the new Copyright Act as it relates to photo- 
graphers. But is it not well known that no one is capable of 
explaining a new Act of Parliament until it has been the 
subject of various contrary decisions in the lower courts of 
law, and has been finally settled by the House of Lords in 
its judicial capacity? Indeed, if an Act of Parliament were 
capable of being explained straight away in black and white, 
what would be the good of having so many lawyers in the House 
of Commons? It is quite on the cards that the definition of 
the term *negative" may yet make fortunes for Lincoln's Inn. 


Every Man his Own Plate Cutter. 

A correspondent voices an idea which must at some time 
or other have occurred to many people. He regards, as most 
of us do, the differences in the standard sizes of plates, particu- 
larly when these work out to the quarter of an inch, as an un- 
mitigated nuisance, and he wants to know whether it would 
not be possible for coated glass to be sold in large sheets at so 
much the square foot, and for the photographer to do his own 
cutting down to the required sizes. Then the man who pos- 
sesses a half.plate and a quarter-plate camera, or a 34 by 24 
and a 15 by 12 would have no need to bother about getting 
different sorts of plates. Moreover, those portions of the glass 
sheets which had been accidentally exposed and rendered useless 
could then be employed to replace a stray window-pane with 
quite an ornamental effect, to say nothing of the saving in 
glazing expenses. 

Qur Medical Queries. : 

So many of our correspondents have asked for advice оп 
medical points that we have decided to place such inquiries 
before an able young medical student, and append his replies. 

BoILED-EYE.—You are suffering from a very common affection 
of the eye caused by glare. Many photographers get it from 
viewing their rivals’ pictures hanging on the line at a picture 
show. Intense sun also brings it on. In a recent number of 
THE A. P. a correspondent advised the use of orthochromatic 
eveglasses for photographers as acure. Personally we find eye- 
glasses of any kind a nuisance. As pince-nez they are imprac- 
ticable for persons with concave noses, who are driven therefore 
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to spectacles. Spectacles, however, force the ears out of their 
natural position, and thus leave the skull defenceless, in parts, 
against sunstroke. My recommendation is that you should stain 
the eye itself. A diet of mayonnaise sauce, duck, pastry with 
cream, and liqueurs will, in time, give the eye the proper K2 or 
K4 yellow tinge. Seen through this natural film the brightest 
things will look dull. As the colour wears off, the diet can be 
renewed. 

A LITTLE OFF THE Top.—You inform me that, having taken а 
holiday tour, during which you took many exhibition pictures, 
you found, on development, that your lens had been screwed in 
hind part before, or vice versa, and that every plate was there- 
fore a failure ; that this made you lose your hair; that you saw 
an advertisement of Hair-drill, and tried it, and that your hair 
still came out. What are you to do? You have probably used 
too coarse a drill. The finest watchmaker’s drill only should 
be used. It stands to reason that, if you make too large a hole 
the hair will fall out again at the next brushing. Nor should 
the roots be set too deeply. In fact, too deep a setting is likely 
to lead to wool-on-the-brain, as the hair may grow inwards. 

IN-GROWING HAIR.—See reply to last query. 

PuzzLED.— You complain of a buzzing in the head, particularly 
on rising in the morning. Just watch one night and see whether 
you do not sleep with your mouth open. If so, it is quite pos- 
sible that you have swallowed a bee. Your best chance, if this 
be the case, will be to go into the garden on a hot summer’s day 
and beat on a tin tray, when the bee may come out and swarm. 


Behind the Scenes. 


“Finished results,” says a sage writer, “do not necessarily 
show on their face thc means and elements used in their 
making.” We photographers have good reason to be thankful 
they don’t. All the soul would be chased out of some exhibi- 
tion pictures if there were pendants beneath them, showing 
the exhibitor doing his “Mystic Moments” in toned bromide, 
or his “Happy Hours” in albumen matt; especially if a grama- 
phone record were attached, to add a vocal interpretation. 
There is, by the way, a story of a very celebrated painter, 
whose house was found one day by a visitor to be upside down. 
Heavy furniture was being rolled about above-stairs, and 
frantic groans were heard, and tremendous tumbling. The 
hysterical servant came out to the visitor and said that her 
master was not to be disturbed, and in answer to a further 
question, she added, in an agitated whisper, “Oh, sir, he is 
putting in a sky!” 

A Fixture. 


At Amsterdam, we read, one of the Dutch speakers likened the 
Photographic Convention to a dry plate, and cleverly traced out 
the analogy of the latent image, developing, fixing, etc. 


The impressions of former Conventions are mixed, 
Though all very much of a type, oh! 

But the Amsterdam meeting will surely be fixed 

In something that’s stronger than hypo. 
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126th 
Lesson. 


NE reason why plioto- 
graphy is popular as a 
pastime 15 that it 
affords opportunities 
for recording  inci- 
dents which the pro- 
fessional  portraitist 
would never see. 
Every professional 
worker knows how the 
parents bring their 
children and make 
suggestions as to inci- 
dent and pose which 
can only rarely be car- 
ried into effect, for the simple reason 
that the child will not do to order what 
on some previous occasion was done 
quite spontaneously. In fact, in many 
cases, the only way of securing really 
natural pictorial records of child-life is 
to allow the youngsters to play, waiting 
until they have become used to the un- 
obtrusive presence of the photographer 
and his camera, and then to commence 
making instantaneous exposures. 

The ideal camera for this work is the 
reflex, fitted with a lens of fairly long 
focus. The reflex principle enables the 
figure or figures to be sharply focussed 
at a large lens aperture. If a camera 
with the ordinary scale focussing is 
employed, great accuracy is needed in 
estimating the distance from camera to 
figure, supposing such an aperture as 
F/6, or even F/8, is being used. If the 
lens is stopped down to F/11, to make 
quite certain of getting good definition 
on the figure, the duration of exposure 
must be proportionately increased, and 
then there is risk of blur, if not in the 
figure, then in parts of it, such as a 
moving arm or foot. The value of the 
long-focus lens is to be found in the 
fact that too close an approach to the 
figure is avoided, and the child is more 
likely to forget entirely the fact that 
photographing is being done. We do 
not suggest an abnormal focal length. 
Probably a lens of 10-in. focus is most 
suitable on a quarter-plate instrument. 

At the same time longer focus lenses 
mav often be used with advantage, and 
a rapid telephoto combination will en- 
able some unique effects to be secured. 
Of course, such a lens as an F/3 por- 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


trait would then be necessary аз the 
positive, if the exposures are to be as 
short as, say, the tenth of a second. 
The telephoto combination, however, is 
scarcely suitable for the novice, and we 
may dismiss this, after having merely 
mentioned the possibility. 

Supposing а reflex camera is not 
within the region of practical politics, 
we may consider the ordinary type of 
hand-camera, an instrument fitted, let 
us suppose, with a lens working at F/6 
and a shutter capable of giving speeds 
of $, 1-5th, 1-10th, and 1-25th of a 
second. The illustrations which we 
print were taken with a lens working at 
F/8 in such a _ scale-focussing hand- 
camera, but F/6 is a great advantage, 
particularly in situations where the 
light is not very bright. 

The first step is to decide where the 
child or group of children are to play, 
and this is, perhaps, best left 
to the children themselves. 
The stiffly starched frock is 
best abandoned in favour of 
something which will fall in 
more pleasant folds, and 
which is not too startlingly 
clean and prim. Perfect free- 
dom should be allowed. <A 
picture of mud-pie making 
will be far more interesting 
in the years to come than 
the very proper expression 
which will go with a frock 
or suit of clothes of which 
some care must be taken. 
Having decided upon the 
playground, and taken every 
care to get the children in- 
terested in their own pur- 
suits and settled down, л 
distance of, sav, twelve feet 
may be paced out and a 
stone or good-sized twig 
placed on the ground to in- 
dicate the position of the 
camera, the scale being set 
for this same distance. If a 
chair or two can be placed 
at this point and the photo- 
grapher sits there awhile, 
perusing the morning paper, 
a good deal will be done 
towards facilitating matters. 
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CHILDREN. 


Now as to exposure. Such work 
should be attempted in the best light of 
the day. At the present time of the 
year any part of the day from ọ in the 
morning to 3 in the afternoon will en- 
able fairly rapid exposures to be given. 
It will be better to use an exposure 
meter, and a test of the light may be 
made from the position the photo- 
grapher occupies, always supposing 
that this is not in the shade of trees 
or overhanging bushes while the sub- 
ject is in open light. The exposure 
reading given by the meter will be 
right if the subject is beyond ten feet, 
but if for any reason a nearer approach 
is made, then the exposure may be 
doubled with advantage. Roughly 
speaking, in best summer light, using 
F/8 stop and an extra-rapid plate, an 
exposure of a twentieth of a second will 
right. If the figures are 


Hide and Seek. 


4 (Supplement. ) 


dressed entirely іп light-coloured 
clothes, and are playing in light sand 
in a quite open position, probably half 
this exposure will be ample. 

For such work it is an advantage to 
use the most rapid plates obtainable. 
The exposure may be actually shor- 
tened, but even if this is not done, the 
shadows will be softer and more full of 
detail. Supposing, however, the light 


is not sufficiently good to enable r-4oth 
or 1-20th second exposures to be given, 
it will be necessary to fall back on 
1-6 of a second, and 


I-10th or even 


then the risk of movement becomes a 
factor to be reckoned with. This 15 best 
got over by careful observation, taking 
care to make the exposures as far as 
possible at moments of suspended 
movement. A little careful watching 
will show that certain movements are 
repeated, and. the exposure may be 
made either just before or just after 
such movement. Of course, with all 
care, there will be an odd plate now 
and again which will show blur, due to 
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an unexpected movement. Naturally, 
out of a dozen plates one must expect 
to lose three or four from this cause, 
and in such work, if the best results are 
to be obtained, one must be prepared 
to expose plates fairly freely. 

With those cameras provided with a 
maximum aperture of F/11 only (that 
is, U.S. 8, if the stops are marked on 
that system), and one shutter speed of 
probably 1-20th second, it is only court- 
ing failure to have the little models in 
anything but а bright, open light. Not 
only so, but the ground chosen should 
be light in colour, so that 
there is plenty of reflected 
light to soften the shadows 
under hats, and so оп. Dry 
sand on the seashcre is ad- 
mirable. In the country the 
hay field or harvest field 


" The pose of childhood's unconsidered moments." 


will be better than on greener grass, 
for this reason. It is also necessary to 
avoid too close an approach to the sub- 
ject. The difference in shadow quality 
between 8 ft. and 12 or 14 ft. is con- 
siderable, negatives taken from the 
nearer point of view often showing pro- 
nounced signs of under-exposure. 
When we come to development, it is 
possible to handle the plate in such a 
way as to make the most of the expo- 
sure which has been given. If a 
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normal pyro-soda developer is used, the 
somewhat briefly exposed plate may be 
turned into a rather harsh negative. 
The developer may be diluted with an 
equal bulk, or even twice its bulk, of 
water, and the slower-acting solution 
will produce a softer result, the weak 
developer giving the detail in the 
shadows time to appear. If a developer 
of normal strength has been applied to 
the plate, and the highlights appear to 
be gaining strength too quickly, it is a 
good plan to place the plate at once in 
a dish and cover it with water, leaving 
it for five or ten minutes. Unless the 
exposure has been considerably too 
short, this treatment should result in а 
good accession of shadow detail, and 


the plate may then be returned to the 
normal solution until sufficient density 
(1.е., contrast) has been obtained. 


Some workers prefer to use for such 
brief exposures an amidol developer. 
An ounce of the ordinary amidol de- 
veloper, as used for bromide prints, 
may be added to the pyro-soda deve- 
loper should there be any serious lag- 
ging of shadow detail, and it will be 
found to bring out the detail (if it is 
there at all) at once. In this wav 
harshness due to too rapid development 
of highlizhts is avoided, and a softer 
and more delicate effect obtained. 


Ask for it at your dealers or newsagent’s, or send to “The A. P." Office, 


52, Long Acre. 


Have you seen “The A. P." Leaflet containing 50 Points for Competitors in 
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T is often very interesting, and also 

imstructive, to hear the same story from 
different people. Each one gives us that 
version which, in his opinion, is fhe cor- 
rect or best one. But when we come to 
compare several versions, we often find 
discrepancies—or, say, different versions 
from different viewpoints—and also one 
version will fill up deficiencies of another 
version. Now, as regards the verbal 
description of an incident by two narra- 
tors, we are not very surprised to find one 
of them lay emphasis on this, the other 
on that. Moreover, the way, words, 
gestures, and so forth, are important fac. 
tors. Smith can make a good story out of 
next to nothing, while Jones tells one such 
a rigmarole that we can make neither head 
nor tail of what he is talking about. One's 
head aches with his trivial details. Thus 
we easily understand what is meant by 
personal outlook; personality in story- 
telling bv words. Whv, then, should one 
have any difficulty in understanding what 


A.—THE Mitt HOUSE. 


From the Weekly Competition. 


By J. Pilkington. 
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News Weekly Competition will be criticised on 
to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


Prints from either the Beginners' 


Competition or the Advanced Workers' Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


wil be dealt with here. 


is meant by personality in story-telling by 


pictures? 

Here we have two versions 
of pretty much the same 
story of the old mill, the 
dancing sunlight. One worker 
sees his subject at 5 a.m., the 
other a few hours later in the 
day. Both are attracted by 
something which they think 
worth noting, and recording. 
What do they tell us? Taking 
the early bird's story first, 
viz., fig. А, we see a blush of 
strong light on the building 
facing us. That is to say, we 
see just the lower window of 
this building, and have to 
guess at the rest of it. The 
strong dark of the near tree 
on our left forces up the light 
and shade contrasts. Softened 
early morning lights give 
pleasing gradations on the old 
mill wall with its picturesque 
balcony. (Some of the qualitv 
of the original is lost in 
the reproduction.) 
The sleepy quiet- 
ness of the scene 
gives it a touch of 
romance. The sub- 
ject is picturesque 
(not always quite 
the same as pic- 


torial), but, re- 
garded Нот the 
purely technical 


point of view, it 
leaves not a little 
to be desired. 
Thelight and shade 
values do not ring 
quite true, and do not forget 
that it is light and shade 
which makes a work of art a 
real thing—something differ- 
ent from a mere diagram. 
Now, what has the later 
comer to say to us? The 
flicking sunlight, giving us a 
carpet of chequered shade, 
has caught his fancy, the 
dancing lights апа cast 
shadows on the wall appeal to 
him. He would bid us note 
that while life goes calmly on 
in this place of peace, vet 
each day brings its task. The 
waggon has to be loaded, and 
unloaded, the miller and his 
man have no time to stay and 
gossip. Hard by dwells the 
miller, who, by steady toil 
and a clear conscience, finds 
his evening rest a wholesome 
preparation for each dav's 
task, *something attenipted, 


B.—THE OLD MILL. 
From the Weekly Compctition. 


house 
a half 


something done." The dwelling 
facing us is here no longer 


By М. R. Tozer. 


dream, but a placid reality. In this 
case our photographer, recognising the im- 
portance of securing and conveving the 
quality of transparency of shadows, has 
given a discreetly generous but not exces- 
sive exposure, aiming at gradation rather 
than brilliancy. 

Now, without in any wav secking to 
draw invidious distinctions, it is instruc- 
tive to compare the two prints in more or 
less detail. For example, the silhouette 
foliage of A with the light-flecked leaves 
of B. The darker ground of A with some- 
what patchy ground of B. 

Finally, there is one little point to note, 
as it exemplifies an important principle. 
In fig. A the house facing us runs right up 
to (i.e., behind) the tree on our left, and 
gives us the notion of a shut-in courtvard, 
while by a slight change of camera posi- 
tion we are shown (in Bi a peep round the 
side of the house. Thus mentally we 
can imagine ourselves passing) awav 
beyond the house into some unkown 
distance, 
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ROSES. By A. В, Hurst (New Zealand). 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Photographs by Colonial Workers, now open at " The A. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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SCENE IN A JAPANBSE GARDEN. By Н. E. CARTRIGHT (Australia). 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Photographs by Colonial Workers, now open at "The A. Р. Little-Gallery/;,52, Бойд Acre: W.C; 
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THE LAKE'S EDGE. By NORMAN C. DECK (Australia). 
From the Exhibition of Fictorial Photographs by Colonial Workers, now open at " The A. P. Little Gallery," 42, Long Acre, W.C. 
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=) TOPICS OF THE WEEK | 
D ® EDITORIAL COMMENT f 


We are glad to note that the exhibition of Colonial 
pictorial photography now on view at “The A. P. Little 
Gallery " is attracting consider- 

“THE A. P." able attention from  photo- 
COLONIAL EXHIBITION. graphers who are visiting 
London at this time of year. 

The collection as a whole is one full of merit, and in 
addition to the pictures already referred to in the pre- 
vious note on the subject, there are other exhibits that 
call for special attention. Those by Mr. F. E. Hodges, 
of Shanghai, depicting scenes of native life, are 
characterised by breadth and excellence of composition, 
“А Siesta ” being particularly notable. We have already 
commented on the pictorial work of Mr. H. E. Cart- 
right, of Australia, and in the present issue another 
example of his Japanese ‘studies is reproduced. ° His 
pictures of horses and cattle on dusty roads are very 
fine, and. several of. these’ subjects are included in the 
exhibition. Among other workers from Australia, Mr. 


H. C. Dreyer has some excellent gum-bichromate prints. 


on a large scale. Mr. J.. S./Stening is also responsible 
for some interesting gums. The pictures by Mr. C. Lus- 
combe Newman, to whom figure subjécts make a suc- 
cessful appeal, Mr. К. V. Simpson (atmospheric effects); 
and Mr. A. T. Fabert are also worth attention. Rev, 


A. T. Foster, of India, has some careful work, showing- 


good selection and point of view. We have previously 
referred to the work of Mr. С. P. Symes Scutt, of India, 
whose picture, “А Merry Tale, Cairo," appeared in last 


week's issue, and hope to reproduce some further ex- . 
amples of his interesting work in future issues. : Mr. - 


А. B. Hurst, whose fine study of roses was also repro- 


duced last week, has some other excellent pictures in 
the exhibition. | 


е ® ® 

That fundamental principle of the Roman law which 
titles this paragraph is being weakened in its applica- 
` °  " fion by some of our modern laws; 
IGNORANTIA JURIS and the new Copyright Act which 
NON EXCUSAT. came into force on July т may make 

| It possible to successfully plead 
ignorance not only as to the status of a particular photo- 
graph, but ignorance as to there being a law of copy- 
right affecting photographs. Now that registration, 
with the payment of a trifling fee, is no longer to be 
the crux of effective copyright, and every worthless 
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photograph taken by a negative process іп this country, 
or in certain British possessions, is subject to an innate 
effective copyright, there appears no hope of expedi- 
tiously distinguishing copyright photographs from non- 
copyright photographs; and perhaps the greater part of 
the work of British tourists abroad may now come in 
the non-copyright or doubtful classes, although registra- 
tion at Stationers’ Hall is possibly still available for 
works outside the scope of the new law. A law which 
is drastic as regards trivial offences and which offers 
easy loopholes of escape for real offenders, is always 
unsatisfactory, and is seldom taken seriously by the 
Courts, though professional photographers may find it 
by no means easy to continue the collection of fees for 
miniature or thumbnail reproductions when incorporated 
in dn article or summary, as the exemption clauses can 
be pleaded, and even if this plea should fail it would 
probably serve to minimise penalties and costs. An 
unduly drastic law ordinarily defeats itself. 


E . zn e $ ® М Ф ` 
The person who does not rejoice in fresh air, clean- 
ness, and bright sunlight is abnormal, i.e., diseased 
| . either mentally, physically,. or morally. 
From the moment—who shall say how 


many millions or billions of years ago?— 
when the first tiny vegetable cell 


SUMMER 
SUNSHINE. 


‚ elaborated its first particle of chlorophyll, or leaf 


green,. to this present moment, sunshine and life 
—1.e., life of both plants and animals, including man- 
kind, -of course—have been indissolubly bound up 
together. When the photographer looks out upon a 
leafy landscape, with its grassy carpet of emerald, how 


_ seldom does he realise that every one of those millions 


of chlorophyll granules is storing up sunlight and life- 
giving energy! Or, when in his dark-room, does he 
realise that the light of his lamp, be it paraffin, coal 
gas, or electric, is fundamentally due to the energy- 
storing power of green plants ages ago, which have 
given origin to coal, peat, and mineral oils? Some of 
the developers he uses are coal-tar products, the gift of 
leaf-green plants of past ages. А correspondent, 
writing of this subject, reminds us that this leaf-green 
substance can be extracted, i.e., dissolved out of a leaf. 
when chopped up into tiny pieces, and that such a solu- 
tion of chlorophyll was one of the earliest used sub- 
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stances for colour-sensitising our photographic plates; 
but its employment was soon abandoned in favour of 
other more effective dyes, many of which, by the way, 
are derived from coal-tar products, directly or indirectly. 
Nay, more, the gelatine coating on the sensitive plate 
is derived from a grass-feeding animal, and so is really 
a gift of sunlight. | 
e e 8 

At the present time we are hearing a good deal about 
colour and colour processes. So it may not be amiss to 

et back to some fundamental facts 
about sunlight and colour. We should, 
however, get rid of the common stum- 
bling-block, viz., the unfortunate and 
misleading term “local colour." In plain words, local 
colour means the colour of an object as we should see it 
quite near at hand in bright, diffused white light, and 
away from local reflections. Thus it will be evident that 
we very seldom see objects in this way, for, as a matter 
of fact, all objects as we see them——even in the fore- 
ground—are affected by light reflected by surrounding 
objects. Those at a distance are also affected by the 
intervening atmosphere, which subdues colour contrasts. 
Thus a yellow-walled cottage, with a moss green and 
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brown roof, at a distance of a mile or so may appear a 
uniform grey. The prominence given to the recently 
introduced methods of multicolour bromoil, among its 
many suggestive aspects, points to the imperative’ 
necessity—on the part of those who are to use it success- 
fully—of a very much closer study of colour than has. 
hitherto been prevalent among camera craftsmen. That 
colour memory can be cultivated we have satisfied our- 
selves by personal experiment: and, clearly, if the 
bromoil colourist is to produce worthy work, he must 
give colour observation and memory his strenuous and 
unflagging attention, both when abroad, amid Nature's 
panoramas, and also in his home, where he can verify 
and test by many easy experiments. The article, “ How 
do we See Colour," on pp. 133-4 of the present issue, will 
be read with interest by all interested in the subject. 
The views of such workers as Boll, Wollaston, Wunsch, 
Burch, Von Kries, Schenck, and others have not been 
referred to in the article for lack of space, but sufficient 
is said to give the reader food for thought. It should 
not be forgotten, however, in all colour problems that 
colour is qualitative rather than quantitative, and 
differs from lightness and darkness, form, and move- 
ment perceptions. 


Re 


“THE A. Р. AND Р. N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR AUGUST. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the Morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop F/I is used, For F/16 give four times the exposure. 


For F/5:6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m., double these 


exposures. From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m., treble them. From 5 to 6 a.m. or 6 to 8 p.m., about four times these exposures will be required. 


SuBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 


Open seascapes and cloud studies ... + | 1/80 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy 
shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 
or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes. 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much 
foliage, open river scenery, figure studies 
in the open, light buildings, wet street 
Scenes, etc. KR. peus. uidi des WR SER. dE 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 
foreground. Well-lighted street scenes ... 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 
of picture. River scenes with heavy foliage 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not 
too much shut in by buildings... ... ... 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 
roundings, big window, and white re- 
ы го, AI Е: 


1/18 ,, 


1/10 ,, 


1/8 ,, 
1/4  ,, 


1 » 


As а further guide we append а Hist of some ef the best known makes of plates and films on the market. 


appresimately indicate the speeds referred fo above. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 
Barnet, Red Seal. 


Pacer, Panchromatic 
Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 
WARWICK Warpress. 


Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. VIR Rapid 
1/45 sec. | 1/90 1/120 sec. | 1/150 sec. 
1/80 1/50 1/10 1/90 , 
1/15 1/80 1/40 1/50 ,, 
1/12 1/25 4/30 1/40 ,, 
1/6 1/10 1/15 1/20 ,, 
2/8 1/8 1/4 15 ,, 

و9 4 /3 1 


They have been divided inte groups which 


The speeds of other plates on the market will be Liven on application. 


Lumiere, Blue Label. 
MARION, Instantaneous, 


гатлара Matte- ГОО 
m. 


Barnet, Medium. 
ENSIGN, 


Medium Ortho 


Super-Speed. 
CapzTr, Royal Standard. 
Special Ex. Rapid. 
Extra Special 


EASTMAN, Special Ultra Rapid. 
EDWARDS’ А 


» Versatile, Most Rapid. 
» Zenith. . 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 
» hochrome S.S. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. 


май Violet Label. 
ARION, >U me. 
ps. 


Mawson, Celeritas. 
» _ Gladiator. | 
РАСЕтТ, Swift and Ex. Special. 


WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. 
$i Press. 
WRATTEN,Speed, Verichrome 

and Panchromatic. 
Extra Rapid Plates. 
Barnet, Extra Rapid. 


CapETT, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
" Rori Standard 


о. 

CRITERION, Extra Rapid. 

„ Isa Extra Rapid. 
Eastman, Extra Rapid. 

$s Ortho. 
Epwarps, Snapshot Iso. 
Gem, Meteor. 
ILFORD, Rapid Chromatic. 
ere? Special Ra Nid 

MPERIAL, Special 

Lero, РЬсепіх. 


Iso. Скм, Isochromatic. Г i 
MAWSON, Felixi. » Medium. че j fae 
Ortho В. ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. MARION, Portrait. 
Paogr, XXXXX. Ке » Ortho. я ре. 
i ial Rapid, IMPERIAL, Grthochrome S.R. Басат ХХХ. 
i overei 
RAA xS Rapid ў gn. ELLINGTON, Landscape, 


ViDEx, Special Rapid. 
Warwicx, Special Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 


peedy. 
WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 

Bathed. 


Rapid Plates. 
Barnet, Film. 


99 
CLERON, Roll Film. 
$i Flat Film. 
Eastman, Rapid. 
Epwarps Auto-screen Inst. Iso. 


132 


.F. 
KopAx, N.C. Film. 
ü Premo Film Pack. 
Корор, Plate. 
LUMIERE, ortho, A, В, and С. 
ilm. 


Pacer, Ortho. Special Rapid. 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Files Р 
VipEx, Isochromatic. 
Warwick, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed. 
Medium Plates. 
Acra, Chromo. 
„  Chromo-Isolar 


Ordinary Plates. 


AGFA, Isolar 
Barnet, Ordinary. 


CRITERION, ا‎ E: 

” 50. шагу 
Epwarps Medium. 
Itronp, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
Lumiere, Yellow Label, 
Marion, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 

АСЕТ, о m 

AJAR, Or ? 
WARWICK, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous, 
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effects in colour fol- 
lowed by the more re- 
cent methods of pro- 
- 22. ducing рарег - ѕир- 
i ported prints by multi- 
colour bromoil, etc., 
has had the effect of directing the thoughts of photo- 
graphers in general to the general question of colour 
sensations. Naturally there follow the questions, what 
is colour, what causes different objects to have different 
colours, and again, how are the eye and brain able to 
perceive these colour differences? E 

THE ErHEeR.—For the moment we may dismiss the 
first and second questions by saying briefly that a some- 
thing called “ether ” is supposed to exist. It is itself 
invisible, but is the means of making other things 
visible. It fills all space, penetrating what we are 
accustomed to call "solid " bodies, perhaps in some 
such way as water occupies the pores of a sponge. It 
has no weight, offers inappreciable resistance to a 
solid bodv passing through it, and yet is vastly more 
elastic than the hardest steel. It is supposed that light 
(colour) is due or connected with an extremely rapid 
wave-like motion of the ether transverse to the direction 
of travel of these waves, somewhat as the waves on the 
surface of calm water travel outwards when a stone is 
cast in the water, by an up and down motion of the 
water. 

Wave Lengths and Colour. 

Wave LENGTHS.—Measuring from crest to crest of 
two adjacent waves, we get a distance called “а wave 
length." | Different waves may have different wave 
lengths. Waves of different lengths produce different 
nerve sensations. The longest wave length which gives 
a colour sensation is, roughly, only one-forty-thousandth 
of an inch long. This we call red, while what we call 
blue is due to waves of, roughly, half this size. Beyond 
this are still shorter (ultra violet) waves, which though 
invisible to the eye are yet actively operative on the 
sensitive photographic plate. 

CoLour.—The reason why we can see objects of any 
kind or colour is that they send either direct or reflected 
waves or rays into the eye. Some objects only 
transmit or reflect certain rays or waves of more or less 
limited length while they quench or absorb other inci- 
dent waves. Thus the object which reflects only the 
long red waves appears red. If no red ravs fall on 
It, the object, having nothing to reflect, appears as black. 
А white object reflects any or all the incident rays. 

COLOURED Овуест$.—Непсе in the red light of our 
dark room red ink on white paper is invisible, because 
as there are only red rays present for the white paper 
to reflect, it looks as red as the red ink. If this red 
lamp transmits only red—as should be the case—then, 
SOSA : = of red ог nothing, we should see red 

g^t compared with all other coloured objects, 
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QUESTIONS AND THEORIES FOR THE AMATEUR. - 
THE ad- which appear black. But, unfortunately, most red glass 
vent of the and other things used for dark-room lamps transmit 
autochrome not only red, but also other waves, so that usually we 

and other do see indications of other colours in our dark rooms. 
likepro- A good deal of the common red glass passes green rays 
cesses of also. 

producing But there still remains the more interesting question 


of how the eye perceives different colours. 
Various Theories. 

Dr. THOMAS YOUNG (1807) suggested that there must 
be three different kinds of nerves in the eye which were 
capable of being stimulated by red, green, and violet 
light. By stimulating one, two, or all three of these 
three kinds of nerves, we get the full gamut of colours— 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and violet. When 
all three are stimulated in suitable proportions, we get 
the sensation of white, but if there be no stimulation 
we have black. This view, elaborated and supported 
by Helmholtz, is now generally known as the Young- 
Helmholtz theorv. 

Against this theory it is urged that (1) the microscope 
does not reveal three different kinds of nerves, (2) nor 
are there three different kinds of photo-sensitive sub- 
stances, (3) there is no evidence to show that the same 
nerve ending can respond to three different stimuli, (4) 
it does not satisfactorily explain certain kinds of colour 
blindness, (5) it does not explain negative after-images 
in complementary colours. 

But, on the other hand, it enables us to imagine how 
we get colour-mixture effects—e.g., red and green 
stimuli yielding a yellow sensation, and soon. It forms 
the basis of the three-colour photography processes of 
to-day. This YOuNG-HELMHOLTZ THEORY has been 
swallowed whole and undigested by the majority of 
physiologists until comparatively recently, and probably 
few photographers have heard of any other theory. 

Nevertheless, there are other claimants for our sup- 
port which are fully worthy of very careful consideration. 

PROF. HERING (Leipzig) suggests that the retina con- 
tains three kinds of light-sensitive substances, which 
are in a delicate state of molecular equilibrium, so that 
they are easily broken down or built up, under the 
influence of light stimulus. Consider first one of these 
substances, e.g., the red-green. When the substance is 
being built up (by assimilation, i.e., anabolism) we get 
the sensation of red, and when it is being broken down 
(by dissimilation, i.e., katabolism) we get a green sensa- 
tion. The second (hypothetical) substance gives blue 
by anabolism and yellow by katabolism. The third 
gives white by construction and black by destruction. 
We thus get red and green, blue and yellow, black and 
white. When there is intense stimulus, i.e., strong 
light, each of the three gives white. 

This theory most easily explains after-images in com- 
plementary colours (e.g., staring fixedly at a red object, 
closing the eyes, or looking at a white ground and seeing 
a green image), as a rebound action due to intense ex- 
haustive stimulation. Similarly as regards complemen- 
tary effects as being due to activity in one direction 
tending to induce equal and opposite action. 

One obviously strong point in favour of this theory 
is that it assigns a direct objective cause for black, 


white, and yellow, as well as for red, green, and blue. 
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FRANKLIN'S THEORY.—A still later theory—and опе 
which in the near future is destined to receive very 
much more attention than it has hitherto—is that of 
Mrs. Franklin (America), for it tends to explain the 
evolution of colour perception in the animal kingdom 
generally, as well as colour vision in man, and also 
throws light on various colour-blindness problems. It 
first assumes the existence of a photo-sensitive sub- 
stance which we may call the black-white or grey sub- 
stance. When this is associated with the rods on the 
retina, its dissociation under light stimulus gives the 
sensations of white-grey or black. But when asso- 
ciated with the cones on the retina, a further develop- 
ment has taken place rendering it capable of responding 
to rapid short waves giving a blue sensation, and a 
slower, longer wave length giving a yellow sensation. 
(This corresponds to the normal condition of the 
periphery of the retina and the fovea in green-blind 
persons.) 

A further development of the yellow perceiving sub- 
stance takes place, whereby it can respond to the 
stimulus of longer waves still, and give rise to red and 
green sensations. Опе can best make this clear by a 
diagram, thus :— 

Grey (White, Black) 

| 
| 
Yellow 
| | 
Green Red 
From this point of view colour blindness may be regarded 
as a condition of arrested or imperfect development. 

Rops AND ConEs.—This also fits in with the generally 

received view that the rods only perceive light and shade 


while the cones are the colour-perceiving organs. In 
this connection there are some curious facts, e.g., cones 


| 
Blue 
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are absent in sharks, owls, and nocturnal animals, but 
in snakes and crocodiles there are cones only. In man 
there are cones only in the fovea centralis, 1.e., the part 
where there is most acute vision. 

PERCEPTIVE Powers.—After ten minutes ог so eye 
rest in a darkened room, the normal eye is about twenty- 
five times as sensitive to light as it is when in a brightly 
lighted room. This has obvious bearing on dark-room 
illumination, and also is a practical point in connection 
with dark interior and night photography. 

“VISUAL PURPLE."— t has long been known that in 
the eyes of man and some other animals there is a light- 
sensitive substance, a red pigment often called “ visual 
purple" or rhodospin, in intimate connection with the 
rods and cones, which bleaches under the influence of 
light, but is reconstructed in darkness. When our eyes 
are influenced by light, this substance is being continu- 
ously decomposed and recomposed. If the light 
stimulus is very strong, it is decomposed more rapidly 
than it is recomposed, and we get eye fatigue, temporary 
or even permanent blindness in extreme cases. Hence 
the need of avoiding looking at strong lights, e.g., 
electric arc, sun, etc. 

The essence of the matter at present is that no one 
theory accounts for all the many colour problems, while 
cach of the three fore-named accounts for many 
observed phenomena. 

As this brief note (on a vast subject) is designed for 
the photographic rather than the physiological student, 
it has been thought preferable to aim at broad and 
general statement that can be easily understood, rather 
than enter upon duly qualified technical considerations. 

The whole subject of colour is so intensely interesting 
that we cannot but think that any one of the above 
theories will be an aid to clearer thinking about such 
topics as colour contrasts, complementary colours, 
gradations, after-images, etc. 


— 


NEGATIVE WASHING 


URING the extreme heat experienced last summer I found 
it was most difficult to wash negatives. Тһе develop- 
ing and fixing responded as in normal times, but when 
it came to washing the plates, difficulties arose, inasmuch as 
the films either entirely disappeared or hopelessly blistered. 
I possess a specially fitted dark-room, with every convenience— 
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a tap, sink, electric light, etc.—and in normal times all goes 
on in good order. The water comes from a tank fixed on the 
roof of the house, from which the house is generally supplied. 
Last summer, naturally, the water was abnormally warm, with 
the result that the effect, as I have explained, was disastrous. 


AND HOT WEATHER. 


The plan I have adopted has been to rinse the plate for 
a very few minutes, and when dry to make as many prints as 
] immediately required, then to give the negative another wash- 
ing—but very tentatively. 

Accompanying these particulars are two prints taken from 
the same negative. the one after the first rinsing, the second 


^ 


after the print had been in the water ten minutes—as I happened 
to be called away for that time. The negative, as the t 
implies, presents a remarkably curious appearance. ave 
other readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. had a similar ex- 
perience? CARSLAKE WINTER-WOOD. 
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BUS-TOP 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


By A. W. H. WESTON. 
Special to ‘‘ The A. P. 8 P. М.” 


VERY popular way of seeing 
London, or any other of our 
large centres, is from the top 

of a bus or tram. But, unfortu- 
nately for those photographically 
inclined, seeing and photographing 
are here two different things; and 
those who take a camera with them 
and snap from the bus-top at any- 
thing that takes their fancy will 
most likely meet with disappoint- 
ment. The vibration of the horse bus 
was bad enough, but the modern 
motor bus is worse; and even when 
the bus is not travelling, the throb- 
bing of the motor will often be 
enough to spoil an exposure. 
Those who have a focal-plane or a 
multi-speed shutter, and use it at 
a good speed, need not trouble so 
much about this vibration. But 
when the maximum marked speed is 
1-100th of a second, and the actual 
speed something very much below 
that, the vibration is a serious ob- 
jection. In fact, at this speed, 
which is the maximum for most 
cameras, it is practically impossible 
to get a clear picture from a bus in 
quick motion. The same applies to 
tram-top photography, for trams 
have besides a rocking motion 
which is particularly disastrous. 
Although at various times I have 
exposed many plates in various 
ways from bus and tram top, 
except by sheer luck—a fickle friend 
to depend on—I have never suc- 
ceeded in getting a clear picture 
whilst in rapid motion. I have suc- 
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LuDGATE CIRCUS FROM THE ТОР oF А Bus. 
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ceeded occasionally while the bus or tram has been going have been more numerous than successful pictures. 


slowly; but even then failures due to the vibration 
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This application of photography has had a particular 
fascination for me, and lately I have been making an 
experiment which I had long had in mind. The light 
folding camera which I have always used for bus-top 
work seemed to reflect the vibration more than a heavier 
object would do. I therefore utilised an old 4 lb. dumb- 
bell that I had bv me, and had a screw sunk in one end. 
This screw fits the bush of the camera, the dumb-bell 
forming a handle, as seen in the illustration. Although 
this has not entirely succeeded to the extent of enabling 
clear pictures to be taken from a bus in rapid motion, 
it certainly seems to have a steadying effect upon the 
camera, and it forms a convenient handle for its manipu- 
lation. I may mention that the dumb-bell was used 
wrapped in brown paper, as in its bare state it looked 
suspiciously like a bomb. 

It is quite useless to rest the camera on the rail of the 
bus or against the chest : the best way to hold it seems 
to be by the dumb-bell, or similar handle, in the way 
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illustrated. А 
direct - vision 
view-finder is 
the most useful 
for any work 
of this class. 
My particular 
favourite 15 
composed of 
two wire 
frames, the 
view being 
viewed through 
these from a 
point where the 
two frames 
appear as one. 
This finder is 
very useful for 
quick manipu- 
lation. There 
is no small spy- 
hole to put the 
eye to, and the 
view (and its 
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size. It may 
easily be made 
of a piece of brass wire, and it clips on to two small 
screws that slightly project from the side of the camera 
(see illustration). 

The best day for 
bus - top photo- 
graphy is a busy 
day, for then there 
wil be more stops 
in the traffic, and 
consequently more 
opportunities for a 
snap. The camera 
should always be 
ready with a plate 
in position, for the 
bus may draw up 
and a good view 
present itself un- 
expectedly. Опе 
must be alert and on 
the look out all the 
way. 


The Camera and View-finder. 
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TRAFALGAR SQUARE.—A Bus-ToP VIEW. 


The best position is оп the front of the bus, unless 
that will be facing the sun, for then the back seat should 
be chosen; but it is better to work from the front, and 
when setting out on photography intent it is better to 
let two or three buses go by rather than board one that 
has the best seats occupied. A position on the right- 
hand side is usually best, as this allows of a more 
central view of the road. 

One great advantage in taking street scenes from a 
bus or tram top is that, being so high, no rising front 
or swing-back movement is needed to the camera: 
being, as it were, half-way up, snaps may be taken 
without much fear of getting the upright lines of the 
buildings distorted. Оп account of the vibration of 
the bus, the shutter should always be used at its fastest 
speed, and a good aperture and rapid plates employed 
to guard against under-exposure. = | 

Although bus-top photography has its disappoint- 
ments, it being annoying, say, to pass within a few 
feet of a good view point, still this very uncertainty and 
the possibility of getting something unique always add 
zest to the quest. 
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THE “CAMEO” 


HE frequent references and recommendations in THE A. P. 
as to the great utility of the tank method of development 
have helped in a great measure the demand for convenient and 
reliable apparatus for the purpose. A great number of develop- 
ing tanks are already on the market, and in most cases are 
highly practical and efficient pieces of apparatus. There has 
been a demand recently, however, for a cheaper tank for 
daylight developing than has hitherto appeared, and one, more- 
over, that could be depended upon for certainty of good results. 
Messrs. Butcher have now put on the market just the very 
thing required, and we can heartily recommend it to the atten- 
tion of our readers. The “Cameo” tank, which at present is 
sold in the popular quarter-plate size only, is thoroughly well 
made and practical. It accommodates six plates, held in a 
removable rack, and there is ample room far the developer to 
flow between the surfaces of the plates and around them. 
The tank, when full, holds 18 oz. of developer. This need 


DAYLIGHT DEVELOPING TANK. 


not, of course, be of full strength, but can be diluted according 
to the prearranged time of development. But the point to 
note, and for which we commend the makers, is that 3 oz. of 
developer per plate is allowed. This should do away with all 
possibility of air bubbles and other defects which sometimes 
occur in tanks that are starved in their supply of developer. 

The tank is well constructed and finished. The internal 
arrangements of the lid permit the developer to be distributed 
in an even stream as it is poured in at the aperture in the top. 
When development is complete the solution is emptied, and 
the fixing solution can then be poured in. After developing and 
fixing the plates can also be washed in the tank. 

The “Cameo” tank costs but 5s., and our readers should send 
to Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, Farringdon 
Avenue, London, E.C., for the little booklet entitled *Develop- 
ing in Daylight with a ‘Cameo’ Tank,” which will be sent free, 
and order a tank from their nearest dealer without delay. 
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DEVELOPING 


By “О.” 


w^ hear a great 
deal nowadays 
alout simplification of 

procedure, and those of us who live in rooms learn to appre- 
ciate it and to rejoice over every piece of apparatus dis- 
pensed with. The adoption of collodion self-toning papers for 
summer, and gaslight paper with magnesium ribbon for winter 
makes printing a simple matter if the negatives are good, but 
most of my acquaintances regard developing their plates as a 
desperate adventure, involving numerous solutions, and an air 
of importance. Add to that their negatives show stains and 
smudges, general fog, and all sorts of things they shouldn't. 

Now the method I have adopted in the last few months is 
really as simple as anyone could wish; all the same, I should 
not recommend it to everybody, as it involves a certain amount 
of dexterity in handling things. 

I always use one make of plate and pyro-soda developer, and 
I use the formula on the box, and make it up myself out of the 
four constituent dry chemicals, bought from the dealers. Apart 
from hypo and water in a stock bottle, I need no more chemi- 
cals. As for apparatus, I have two dishes, a thermometer, a 
measure, and a mop camel-hair brush, and in my pocket-book 
is the following table:— 


ТїмЕ DEVELOPMENT—PYRO-SODA. 


Temp. Fahr. Min. Sec. 
75 deg. ... - T I 30 
70 وو‎ jus vds «ss I 4$ 
65 › 2 15 
бо وو‎ 2 45 
55 » 3 15 
5° وو‎ 4 о 
45 m» 4 45 


I develop after dark in the scullery. The table has an oil- 
cloth top, and the sink and pump are to hand. The developing 
dish and measure are near me, and the fixer is a foot away 
from them. As I always put things back in exactly the same 
places, I can lay my hand straight on to any of them in pitch 
darkness. 

The fixer is made up of equal parts stock and water, and I 
use plenty. I used to put a crystal of metabisulphite into it, 
but one day I found an old packet of acetone sulphite, so I 
shall not go back to the metabisulphite till this is finished off. 
I never allow the dish to come within six inches of the develop- 
ing dish, and I always wash my hands after touching it. 

The developer is equal parts of A and B, and you take its 
temperature with the thermometer. The table will give the 
time of development, and this will do for a lot of plates. At 
midsummer if you develop several dozen plates on one evening 
the temperature falls very materially as time goes on, so now 
and then one has to take it afresh. I reduce the time to 
seconds, and count by the ticks of a watch hung on a nail. 

You blow out the candle, take a plate from the slide, pour 
on the developer, and start counting. Аз you count, brush the 
plate with a mop brush, covering it systematically, until twenty 
seconds have gone. After that rock now and then. Watches 
tick five to the second, and you count ONE, tick, tick, tick, tick, 
TWO, tick, tick, tick, tick, etc., and mark off the tens on your 
fingers. It feels queer ot first, and you always think you have 
missed count, but it becomes second nature. А grandfather’s 
clock would be splendid. 

Five seconds before time you walk to the sink, and as time 
comes you pour off the developer and pump on the plate. Then 
put it into the fixer, and retreat to the other room with measure 
and dark slide to m:x for a new plate. Washing, drying, 
and so forth I do in the ordinary way. 

One advantage of my method is that as I also load dark slides 
or magazine in darkness, the only fog the plates have a chance 
of getting is camera or dark.slide fog. Prints from a plate 
without any fog on it are a pleasant surprise: the contrast 
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seems so good without being harsh, especially if you print on 
self-toning paper. 

I find the secret of simplicity is that everything you do must 
involve faith, and darkness is a good teacher of faith. I never 
dream of compensating for errors of exposure. My experience 
is that if a plate is correctly exposed, it will be all right, and 
if exposed grossly incorrectly it will want after-treatment. I can 
generally sum the plate up as I take it out of the fixing, and if 
it wants treatment I mark it with a St. Andrew’s cross. Then 
shortly afterwards I take it into the yard with the coal hammer, 
and apply the treatment gently but firmly. This method is 
wasteful in scrap glass, but economical in printing papers. 

Neither am I wasteful in developer, though I do use.a full 
ounce of strong developer for each plate. Developer is very 
cheap, while plates and papers are the photographer's main 
expense. Every plate costs me 1}d., and every piece of P.O.P. 
4d., while I get 8 oz. developer or то oz. fixer for a penny, so 
that if I started economy in solutions, it would take me a long 
time to economise the cost of one scrapped plate. 

The results one gets may be judged from the following 
sample. We exposed six plates on April 21. These were de- 
veloped as above from one taking of temperature. 

Nos. 1 and 2 were excellent, and gave splendid prints. 


No. 3. The subject now became operator, and forgot to close 
the shutter after focussing: result, a scrapper. 

No. 4. That same operator forgot to shade the lens with 
his hand, and the sun shone straight in: result, general fog and 
St. Andrew's cross. 

No. s. Same operator, but this time a splendid result. 

No. 6. An experiment. We altered the shutter from 1-25th 
ќо 1-50, and I cycled past at about five miles an hour, and 
was snapped. The negative was a beauty, very thin, though 
not too thin, but the cycle and myself had moved about two 
inches. If you calculate out, you will find that the shutter 
speed was marked pretty accurately. I did not print, and the 
negative got St. Andrew's cross. 

Result of six exposures: three excellent, one unsuitable sub. 
ject, one scrapped by carelessness, and the other by laziness. 

I ought to say that other people reckon that my negatives 
are a bit thin. Personally I am pleased with them, but if I 
wanted more contrast I should alter the table, giving each time 
to 5 deg. higher temperature, and guessing a new figure for 
45 deg. 

I see from the Burroughs Wellcome Exposure Note-book that 
certain plates require different times. They give tables corre- 
sponding to mine for all the different “Tabloid” developers, and 
also instructions about allowing for very fast or very slow plates. 
Of course, I did not find my table there, but made it up by 
trial; still, if I had to use another plate and developer, I should 
refer to that book to get my new table. 


— bM 
POTASSIUM CARBONATE FOR STRIPPING FILMS. 


ESSRS. LUMIERE have recently advocated the use of a 

saturated solution of potassium carbonate for drying 
plates, and it is undoubtedly very successful; but it has a 
defect which may be turned to account, 

After a plate has been fixed and washed, it is soaked for three 
minutes in a saturated solution of potassium carbonate. On 
being removed it begins to dry, and can be wiped with a hand- 
kerchief without any risk, and a print immediately taken 
from it. 

But if the potass. is not washed out afterwards, and the 
plate is put on one side, the whole film will come away intact. 

The advantage of this very simple process in the case of a 
broken glass is obvious; but unless the film is kept dry it will 
probably reabsorb moisture, and it would therefore be well to 
remount it on a danp glass, and carefully wash it free from 
potass. before storing. Of course, a print can be taken from 
"the film if necessary before remounting. | A. P. N. 
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"f HE hand-camera worker, and especially the user of spool 
films, does not, in my opinion, pay enough attention to the 
relationship of the colour or quality of his negative to the 


printing result. Our favourite printing process—I mean 
P.O.P.,that old friend of all tyros—does not give equally 
good results with all negatives. Its tone varies curiously, 
With one negative it will give a good rich tone, with another 
a poor washy tone. Even with negatives developed with the 
same developer it will give different sorts of prints, for the 
density of the negative and its contrasts influence it enor- 
mously. The best negative for P.O.P. is either a thin one 
full of detail—a thin one which is dense in tone values, if 
not dense in the ordinary sense of the word—or else one 
which is dense and rich in contrasts. That, at any rate, is 
my experience; but I admit that this behaviour varies, 
slightly, with different brands of paper, and varies enor- 
mously between ordinary P.O.P. and Self-Toning. 

The hard negative which is clear glass to a large extent, 
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Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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and whose few dense parts are very opaque indeed—the 
typically under-exposed hand-camera shot—does not gener- 
ally give a good P.O.P. print, however carefully you treat it 
by placing the frame in the shade. I repeat that this factor 
is an important one to remember, if we are to get the best 
possible positive from every hand-camera negative ; for, even 
using the same developer all the time, and even practising stand 
development, we shall get negatives, from our hand-camera 
exposures, which vary in what I may call their P.O.P. print- 
ing standard, and, as a corollary of this, we shall get bundles 
of P.O.P. prints whose tones are not at all consistent and 
whose appearance in the album is, consequently, not pleas- 

ing to the fastidious eye. 
Making Similar-Toned Prints. 

The worker who wishes all the prints in his album of snaps 
to be of the same tone will either have to pick out his nega- 
tives with extraordinary judgment, so that they each suit 
P.O.P., or else he will have to choose a printing process 
whose colour is, as nearly as may be, invariable. One 
of the black-resulting printing processes is, of course, 
the solution of the difficulty. Gaslight paper, if pro- 
perly used, ought to give from every negative, what- 
ever its colour value and density contrasts, a print 
which matches its fellows. The same is true of 
bromide and platinotype. Gaslight, of course, offers 
us the additional advantage of having a tendency to 
brighten up the detail of pictures otherwise too flat. 
The worker who likes a smooth surface for his small 
prints (and who does not?) will find that the so-called 
carbon surfaces, while full of sparkle, have the extra 
merit of being retouchable, to a small extent, by an 
ordinary pencil, so that pinholes and small highlights 
can be dotted out with great ease. Platinotype is, of 
course, even easier to pencil on; and bromide may be 
reserved for those negatives which are a little too con- 
trasty for gaslight treatment. 


Prints from ''Vest-pocket" Films. 

My method, when printing the little films taken in 
pocketable spool-using cameras, is to trim each film, 
squaring the corners carefully, on a trimming 
machine, so that all the rabbet is cut off, nothing re- 
maining but the picture as I finally wish it to appear. 
This negative is then laid down on a postcard, and he 
whole put in a printing frame against a piece of clean 
plain glass. The film has, of course, been placed on 
the postcard so that it is perfectly straight and parallel 
with the postcard’s margins (a court-shape card is 
generally the best for pictures, say, 3 by 2 or smaller), 
and so that there is a wider margin below it than 
above. When the postcard is printed it will be found 
that the effect is very pleasing. All round the 
picture the card has darkened completely, and as a 
result the picture itself looks very bright, as though 
mounted neatly on a broad black sheet; indeed, the 
effect is rather as though you were looking through 
a small window out on to the view which the picture 
represents. This is, of course, purely a variant of 
masking, but it is much less trouble than any making 
of white border lines; in fact, it can be done as 
quickly as ordinary printing. The only drawback 
that the method may offer to some workers is that the 
strips of film negatives have to be cut up. This is 
really an advantage that I will refer to later. 
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A PORTRAIT. 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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GREAT-CRESTED GREBE, By Miss E. L. TURNER. 
From the Exhibition of the Zoological Photographic Club. now open at the offices of the Zoological Society of London. 
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TRIUMPHS 


T is not too much 
to say that the 
collection of 

photographs of 
British mammals, 
birds, reptiles, am- 
phibians, and in- 
now 


vertebrates 


)LACK-VEINED WHITE BUTTERFLY. 
Bv Doucrtas ENGLISH. 
being exhibited by members 
of the Zoological Photo- 
graphic Club, at the offices of 
the Zoological Society of 
London (Zoological Gardens, 
Regent's Park, N.W.), is the 
finest of its class ever brought 


together. 
The general impression 
created in the mind of the 


average visitor to the exhibi- Harvest Mouse. 
tions of, say, the Royal 
Photographic Society by what is euphemistically termed 
the “fur, feather and fin department,” is that while the 
results shown may be interesting as records of the crea- 
tures depicted, they fail to arrest attention from most 
other points of view. Of course, there have been 
notable exceptions to this, but whether the general run 
of natural history photographs fail in general interest 
or not, there is no doubt that the collection now brought 
together bv the Zoological Photographic Club will 
appeal to everv visitor in a variety of wavs. 

First, it is obvious that every picture is the work 


YOUNG KINGFISHERS. 
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OF NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


of an expert, and possesses a technical perfection and 
a deliberate raison d'étre that will delight the scientific 
mind. Secondly, in many cases the prints possess a 
very great amount of pictorial merit. Whether this is 
accidental or intentional we will not enquire, but the 
fact remains that natural history studies prove far more 
pleasing to contemplate when they make striking com- 
positions than when they are simplv in the nature of 
diagrams of the incident shown. 
Thirdly, the general arrange- 
ment and hanging of the show 
are so excellent that one ex- 
periences a feeling of pleasure 
after a first inspection, and a 
desire to go over the collection 
again and again. 

Manv of the members of the 
Zoological Photographic Club 
have in the past exhibited at 


Bv DOUGLAS ENGLISH. 


the Roval Photo- 
graphic Society's 


exhibition, but 
this vear they 
have felt them- 


selves strong and 
united enough to 
launch forth into 
this select exhibi- 
tion, composed 
entirelv of their 


YOUNG BITTERN. 
By Miss E. L. TURNER. 


own work, and 
shown in perfectly 
congenial environ- 
ment. The result 
fully justifies their 
enterprise. 

No less than 465 
frames аге hung, 
and as in some 


cases (when the sub- 
jects are small) one 
frame contains half 
a dozen or more 
prints, the actual 
number of examples 
on view 15 very con- 
siderable. It must 
also be remembered 


By Miss E. L. Turner. that this merely 
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represents the selection from a very much greater 
number of prints originally submitted. These numbered 
considerably over a thousand. The enthusiasm of the 
members and the extent of their work can therefore be 
estimated when it is stated that the membership of the 
club is thirty-six only. 

The success of the present show is very largely due 
to the energies апа enterprise of the president of the 
club, Mr. Douglas English. The club itself was 
founded in 1888 by Mr. Charles Louis Hett, and was re- 
constructed in 1908 with Mr. Douglas English as presi- 
dent, and Mr. Jasper Atkinson as secretary. 

The pictures, which are housed in the fine hall of the 
Zoological Society through the courtesy of the council, 
have been uniformly mounted, and framed in white 
frames. They are shown on screens, but we under- 
stand that the framing has been the only expense 
to which the members have been put, the Zoological 
Society having supplied the screens, provided the cata- 
logue, and made all other provision for the exhibition. 
Fellows of the Zoological Society are admitted free to 
the exhibition, and members of the public on payment of 
sixpence. We would urge all readers of THE A. P. 
who are interested in zoological and nature work to visit 
the exhibition without delay. 

The work of Mr. Douglas English is particularly 
notable in the exhibition. | His wonderfully fine photo- 
graphs of the smaller British animals and insects indicate 
the highly trained naturalist and expert photographer 
with a sense of the beautiful in rare combination. The 
well-known pioneer work of Mr. R. B. Lodge needs no 
further commendation from us. Some of his examples 
here shown have yet to be surpassed. The bird work of 
Mr. Wm. Farren, of Cambridge, also shows high pic- 
toria merit; and among others whose names are 
familiar to readers of THE A. P., and whose work de- 
mands notice from the pictorial as well as the scientific 
side are Miss E. L. Turner, whose bird studies are 
particularly fine; Alfred Taylor, with series of bird sub- 
jects of the greatest interest; Miss Frances Pitt, prob- 
ably one of the most pictorial of natural history photo- 
graphers; A. M. Stewart, with flying bird studies; Dr. 
Francis Ward, whose wonderful photographs of fish 
taken below the water level amid natural surroundings 
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have already been referred to frequently in THE А. Р. 
AND Р. N.; while to mention the work of Riley For- 
tune, Jasper Atkinson, C. J. King, Hugh Main, Richard 
Hancock, G. A. Booth, and Francis Heatherley would 
be to deal with the nature pictures of a group of workers 
who have devoted many years of patient study to their 
special production. 

From the preface of the catalogue we learn that 
very little of what is ordinarily , understood as “ snap- 
shotting " is practised by the members of the Zoological 
Photographic Club in the production of their prints. 
Probably 95 per cent. of the photographs shown have 
been obtained by a stand camera in a fixed position. 

The club recognises and encourages three methods 
of work, which may be broadly described as the 
"captive," the “control,” and the “free.” In the 
"captive" method the subject is in a cage. In the 
"control" method the subject is in natural sur- 
roundings, but both subject and surroundings are under 
the control of the operator. This merges imperceptibly 
into the “Нее” method, where the subject is, in fact, 
absolutely at large, but where considerable control is 
exercised to ensure that it shall be in the field of the 
camera at frequent intervals. 

A very large majority of the mammals, reptiles, 
amphibians, and invertebrates shown have been photo- 
graphed by the “control” method, and a very large 
majority of the birds by the “free " method. 

The catalogue from which the above information has 
been obtained, and which we understand has been pre- 
pared under the supervision of Mr. Douglas English, 
contains a vast amount of useful information to be 
read in conjunction with the photographs. The collec- 
tion is, in fact, so fine, representing as it does the 
results of possibly ten years' work, that it is a pity if 
it is distributed at the termination of the present exhibi- . 
tion. We hope that re-presentation, to, say, the White- 
chapel Art Gallery or the Guildhall, or others with 
suitable and appropriate quarters likely to house the 
collection, will meet with a ready response, so that 
the general public may have further opportunities of 
seeing the exhibition and benefiting by it. We hope to 
reproduce further examples from the collection in future 
issues of THE А. P. AND P. N. 


— 388. —— — —— 
PENCILS AND PENS FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


E have on more than one occasion referred to the out- 

standing excellence of the Koh-i-Noor pencil and its 
application in photographic work, but a recent visit to the new 
Koh-i-Noor House in Kingsway proved an eye-opener as to the 
enormous extent of the firm’s business and applications. 
Koh-i-Noor House is also the home of the well-known Waterman 
“Ideal " fountain pen. The substantial building, which is one of 
the latest of the palatial business premises which have been 
erected in Kingsway, is in itself a sure indication of the success 
that has attended the production of a fine article. For the photo- 
graphic retoucher the Hardtmuth pencils have no equal, while 
the various cases of retouching sets, bromide pencils, and mate. 
rials for spotting and working up photographs and negatives 
appear to be endless. 

There is no doubt that, both in the Koh-i-Noor and other 
pencils made by Messrs. Hardtmuth, and in the Waterman pen, 
two products of exceptional excellence and great popularity are 
offered to the public; but we were surprised to find that so 
many other forms of pencils and office requirements were 
specialised in also by the firm. On the ground floor a spacious 
and beautifully equipped entrance hall awaits the visitor. Finely 
fitted glass cases of the firm’s products are displayed in a neigh- 
bouring showroom. On the other floors further showrooms, 
stock-rooms, export department, boxing and packing rooms, 
advertising department, dispatching department, pen depart- 


ment, etc., are each complete in themselves, and all are centres 
of the greatest activity. Yet the entire building, which is a 
handsome structure of white stone, can really only be regarded 
as the stock-rooms and offices of the London centre. The factory 
for the pencils, which is a huge concern, is situated in Budweis, 
Bohemia, and in addition to the London house, which controls 
Great Britain and Ireland, the United States of America, 
Canada, the British Colonies, South America, and Mexico, the 
firm have houses in Paris, Vienna, Dresden, Milan, Budapest, 
Prague, Brussels, Zurich, and New York. 

It is interesting to note that it is more than a hundred and 
twenty years since the house of L. and C. Hardtmuth com- 
menced its career, and during that time it has played no small 
part in the development and improvement of pencil production. 
The pencil has become such an intimate and thoughtlessly 
accepted companion of practically everyone to-day that the 
history of the pencil which is sketched in connection with the 
development of the firm of Hardtmuth and published in the 
souvenir booklet which is presented to visitors at Koh-i-Noor 
House makes very interesting reading. 

We advise all readers of THE A. P. to write to Koh-i-Noor 
House for a copy of this beautifully illustrated booklet, which 
will be sent to them free, and ask at the same time for the 
booklet dealing with the Waterman fountain pen, and also for 
lists of retouching sets, etc., referred to above. 
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photographs. 
A CAMERA HOLDER FOR FLOWER 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
МИ. photographing some kinds 
of plants it is necessary to have the 
camera vertically above the object, and, 


after many attempts to attain this posi. 
tion, the camera-holder shown in fig. 1 


Fig. т. 


was devised, and has served its purpose 
wel. — 

А piece of wood about 18 in. long and 
from т in. to Ц in. 
square, із cut half 
through, 6 in. from one 
end, and the thickness is 
reduced to 4 in. Two 
inches further along the 
same process is repeated, 
the cut in this case being 
at right angles to the 
other one, and the thick- 
ness is again reduced to 
about 4 inch. 

In the centre of the 
longer end a hole is bored 
sufficiently large to allow 
the camera screw to pass 
through, and the camera 
is bolted against the 
holder by means of this 
screw, as on a tripod. - 
The other end of the 
iholder is placed on the table and clamped 
down by means of a clamp (fig. 2), which 
can be obtained for a few pence from a 
tool merchant. 

The camera is now rigidly held in posi- 
tion, and points vertically downwards, so 


Fig. a. 


Fig. 3. 
that small objects and plants, such as 
ferns and creepers, can be arranged on a 
piece of cardboard placed on the floor and 


focussed without апу difficulty (fig. 4). 
An adjunct to this holder which will be 
found useful for getting rid of trouble- 
some shadows is shown in fig. 3. 

A box about r5 inches square, with one 
end removed, and having a board fixed at 
45 deg. sloping down to the open end of 
the box, completes the apparatus. The ob- 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 
novel 
AND P. N. are invited for this 
г at current rates if. published. Articles 
| preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


jects to be photographed are placed on a 
sheet of clear glass and laid on the box, 
the open end of the box is turned towards 
the light and a sheet of paper, the colour 
of the background required, is pinned on 
to the sloping board. 

Most of the illumination will be from 
above, but sufficient light will be reflected 
up to soften down harsh shadows and 
enable the camera to faithfully depict the 
delicate texture of the petals when seen 
against the light. J. H. P. 
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A CASE FOR UNMOUNTED ISO SCREENS. 
SIMPLE little contrivance is here 
shown for the safe storage of un- 


mounted glass or gelatine iso. screens, 

as the makers generally put them on 

the market without cases to keep them 

in, leaving each. individual to adopt his 

own method of preserving them from the 

damage or breakage to which they are 
extra liable through being 
unmounted. 


To make the case p-o. 
cure a piece of thin 
three-ply wood. Mark 
off and cut with a sharp 
pocket-knife the three 
square pieces, A, B, C, 
on the plan. Each of the 
pieces should be 14 inches 
larger than the diameter 
of the screen. For ex- 
ample, with a 2-inch 
diameter screen, each 
piece should be 34 inches 
square, and so on in proportion to the size 
of the screen. 

Take the square B, and lay in the centre 
of it the iso. screen, mark the size of it 
with a pencil, and cut out the circular 
well with a fretworker’s bow and saw. 
Should square-shaped screens be used, 
cut the well square, as shown at F on 
the plan, instead of circular, as B. After- 
wards either glue or tack the two pieces, 
A and B, together. Fix the lid, C, on 
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with either a very small pair of hinges, 
or by glueing a piece of thin cloth along 
one edge of the lid, from there to the back 
of the case. Apply a coating of some 
black stain to the case, inside and out. In 
the well of the case glue a piece of black 


velvet. To keep the lid closed, fix on 
either a little turn-button, of the pattern 
shown at D on the plan, or a strong 
rubber bànd, às E, diagram. With screens 
of exceptional thickness, cut the piece B, 
or F, from a thicker kind of wood, which 
will thus give a deeper well for the screens 
to lie in. 

Another method of making an iso. 
screen case is by utilising a discarded tin 
box, such as supplied with the penny 
boxes of various boot polishes. These 
tins are of sufficient size to take screens 
up to 2} inch diameter, and are very 
easily fitted up for the purpose of a case 
in a short space of time by first cleansing 
the inside free of the polish, afterwards 
procuring a piece of cardboard about 5$ 
by 234 inches, and glueing all over one 
side of it a piece of black velvet. On the 
cardboard side mark two circles, each one 
measuring 28 inches in diameter. Cut out 
the circles with a pair of sharp scissors, 
and place a good dab of glue on the card 
side of each circle. Place one of the 
circles in the well of the box, and the 
other one in the lid, on the adhesive 
sides. To obliterate the lettering on the 
box, apply a coating of Brunswick black 
all over the box. This will then complete 
the job. H. W. H. 


T HIS useful series of Handy-ACan 

articles has appeared weekly during 
the past year. Back numbers can be 
obtained, and the A. P. Index, recently 
issued, will give particulars of any desired 
article. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


PERMITS TO PHOTOGRAPH. 


SiR,—Your recent note in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
regarding permits to photograph was of great service to me on a 
just completed holiday in London. At the *Zoo " and *Crystal 

alace" no charge was made for a simple hand camera of the 
Kodak or box type. At the White City a charge of 1з. allowed 
me to secure some very good quarter-plate negatives, and an 
obliging * while you wait" man (a German) at the Glass House 
near the Daily Mail Pavilion very courteously sold me a box 
of plates and allowed me to change. At Earl’s Court no intima- 
tion was made at the turnstiles, but an attendant just inside very 
politely informed me that no cameras could be used in the 
grounds. An application to the management brought the ex- 
planation that the right to photograph had been assigned to a 
professional firm, and an agreement entered into prohibiting 
the use of cameras by other people. I suggested that they 
should state at the end of their advertisements “No cameras 
allowed," and consideration was promised. I pointed out that 
it would be of service to country visitors like the writer, enabling 
them to visit the exhibition without burdening themselves with 
a camera. As it is unlikely that the exhibition people will inse:t 
the note, perhaps you will put a warning note in your next 
issue.— Yours, etc., JNO. JACKSON. 

Aberdare. 


A DEVELOPER WHICH WILL NOT 
DETERIORATE BY KEEPING. 


SIR,—I mix up rytol in 12 oz. bottles, the salt in one and the 
accelerator in another, and, as far as I know, they will keep for 
any length of time wifhout deteriorating. I have had them in 
separate, well-corked bottles, in my dut cooks for certainly six 
months, and when mixed they have developed as well as at 
first, and both liquids were perfectly clear. 

Rytol will not stain, it does not injure your skin, and will not 
fog. I use Lumière ultra-rapid plates, which I believe to be the 
fastest made, and have never had a fogged plate; but, of 
course, they require careful handling.—Yours, etc., 

Lynmouth. W. RIDDELL. 


P.S.—The factors for rytol are: Soft contrasts 8, medium 12, 
dense 16 to 20. 


GOLDONA TONES. 


SiR,—You are no doubt aware that with all papers of a self- 
toning type which give purple tones, there is a tendency for the 
whites and half-tones to become yellowish if the hypo solution 
or the washing water is above 65 deg. Fahr. in temperature. 
We were anxious that this disability should be removed so 
far as Mauve Label Goldona paper is concerned, and we, there- 
fore, made a number of experiments with a view to preventing 
this trouble, and happily have hit upon a very simple one, 
viz., by just adding a small quantity of common salt to the 
fixing bath. The quantity which we find is quite satisfactory is 
I oz. of salt to each 10 oz. of solution. We are sure that there 
are quite a large number of your readers using Mauve Label 
Goldona, so that this information is of immediate interest to 
them, and we trust, therefore, that you will have the kindness 
to draw attention to the matter in your columns. We are 
enclosing copies of the new instruction circular, and would point 
out that it is only necessary to add the salt to the hvpo when 
using the Mauve Label Goldona, and that this is not required 
for the Green Label Goldona.—Yours, etc., 


Kingsway, W.C. GRIFFIN’S, LTD. 
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A Catalogue of Second-hand Books and new surplus copies of 
works on various subjects will be sent free to any reader apply- 
ing to Messrs. W. and G. Foyle, 135, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
Those who wish to obtain photographic or other books which 
may be now out of print will do well to consult Messrs. Foyle’s 
catalogues, which are issued from time to time. 
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The London Salon of Photography.—We would remind readers 
that the receiving day for British work is Tuesday, August 27th. 
We have some entry forms, which we shall be pleased to forward 
on application, or they may be obtained from the hon. secre- 
tary, Mr. Bertram Park, 54, Pall Mall East, S.W. 


Wimbledon and District Camera Club.—Mr. H. C. Pridmore, 
27, Alexandra Road, Wimbledon, has been appointed acting 
secretary until the annual general meeting in October, in place 
of Mr. H. Brigden, who is resigning office on leaving the dis- 
trict. 


‘“ Indoor Gardens"' is the title of the latest booklet to hand 
from the Agricultural and Horticultural Association, 92, Long 
Acre, W.C. Readers who are interested in the cultivation of 
flowers indoors will find a great deal of useful information in 
this little publication, which costs but one penny. 


* The Sinclair Sign-Post."—The current number of the useful 
little monthly issued by Messrs. J. A. Sinclair and Co., 54, 
Haymarket, S.W., for the benefit of their customers, has as its 
chief feature an article on the photography of child-life. It is 
accompanied by some excellent illustrations of this fascinating 
branch of work. 


An International Salon of Photographic Art, organised by the 
Belgian Photographic Society, will be held in Ghent in 1913 on 
the occasion of the Ghent International Exhibition. Applica- 
tions for entry forms should be sent to the General Secretary of 
the Belgian Photographic Society, 3, Place Royale, Brussels. 
The latest date for receiving exhibits will be March 25, 1913. 


The Latest Catalogue of photographic apparatus issued by 
Messrs. J. Fallowfield, 146, Charing Cross Road, W.C., consists 
ot nearly two hundred pages of descriptive matter concerning all 
kinds of cameras, lenses, shutters, and tripod stands, including, 
ot course, the firm's own well-known reflex camera, the 
“Fallowflex.” This list will be found useful for reference, and a 
copy should be secured without delay. It will be sent post free 
on application to the above address. 


‘‘Ensignette’’ Weekly Competition.—The prize-winners for 
the week ending July 22nd are as follows :—Miss E. O'Bellamy, 
Streatham ; Ward Muir, Hampstead Way ; E. L. Guilford, Not- 
tingham ; H. Riley, Norwich; A. Laferla, Malta; Н. Wheeler, 
West Worthing ; A. G. Lindon, Coventry ; Miss Lily Reid, Clap- 
ham; T. E. Corin, Penzance; J. Milburn, Herne Hill. Messrs. 
Houghtons, Ltd., offer ten prizes of one guinea every week for 
the best negatives taken with the “ Ensignette" camera. 


“ Photographic Copyright.’ ’”—A book bearing this title has just 
been issued by Messrs. Henry Greenwood and Co., 24, Welling- 
ton Street, W.C., price 1з. net. It is written by Messrs. George 
E. Brown, F.I.C. (editor of the Brilish Journal of Photography), 
and Alexander Mackie (secretary of the Professional Photo- 
graphic Association), and contains a great deal of useful informa- 
tion for the photographer who may have occasion to dispose of 
the rights of reproduction of his photographs. The advice given 
is based upon the new Copyright Act, which is dealt with in an 
exhaustive manner. The book can be well recommended to all 
who are in doubt on questions of photographic copyright. 


A New Colour Process.—Among the many new processes for 
colour photography on paper that have been brought to our 
notice recently, one that most nearly approaches the ideal, and 
which gives the most remarkable results by direct printing from 
autochrome and other screen plates, is the method which is 
being exploited by Messrs. A. B. Hitchins and Co., of Vernon 
Place, Southampton Row, W.C. This process, which appears 
to be no more difficult than ordinary P.O.P. printing, gives a 
direct print by exposure of the prepared paper beneath an 
autochrome or similar colour transparency in daylight or strong 
artificial light, and the results are facsimile reproductions in 
colour of the transparency. Practically every gradation in tone 
and colour is reproduced, and the results are of great brilliancy 
and fidelity to the original. There is no limit to the number of 
duplicate identical prints that can be made, and the process 
appears to be one of the greatest promise. We shall doubtless 
hear more of it in the near future. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


correctly printed, all is ready for the demonstra- 


Holiday Reflections. 

I really think all my correspondents are musing 
on “What the wild waves are saying,” and one 
can imagine the reply, “There is no copy for 
‘Ariel’ this week." It must be so, for there is 
a dearth of news from them, and so I must turn 
my attention to some other subject. What are we 
to talk about this week? Perhaps the one sub- 
ject mostly in the mind of the secretary is next 
winter’s syllabus, and, whilst sitting under the 
shade of the verandah of the hotel watching the 
yacht in the distance slowly gliding along, or 
perhaps listening to the music of the birds and 
the bellowing of the cattle in the country inter- 
mingled with the buzz of the reaper in the hay- 
field, he is turning over a few thoughts of how he 
may introduce a few changes into the next list. 
I won’t call them novelties, for in society life, 
I think, there is nothing new that has not been 
tried with more or less success by one or other 
of the many societies in various parts of the 
country. 


The Real Secretary on the Look-out. 

Of course, in a Federated area, a secretary has 
no worries, and the skeleton of the syllabus is 
easily framed; but no secretary that is worth his 
salt would care to just select a few lectures from 
a Federation list, and say, “There, that will do,” 
because, if they all did so, all the svllabuses would 
be alike, and where would the merit come in? 
No, I am just presuming the real secretary is 
- out for something that is worth appealing to the 
interest of his members for, and so I will just 
recount one or two features that, if adopted, will 
make the members take a hand in the society, 
whether they want to or not. Speaking of in- 
terest, with special reference to the point under 
review, a rather curious and unrehearsed compli- 
ment was paid by a lady member only last night 
to the secretary of a committee on whick I have 
the honour to sit as a member. The lady told 
the secretary she had begun to wonder when he 
would stop creating offices, and, looking over the 
list, even the committee who had confirmed them 
were amazed at the number. Of course, that 
secretary knew if someone is given a responsible 
office his interest is assured. Therefore, let us 
take a tip from this wide-awake secretary, and 
create a few responsible positions in the syllabus 
for next season. 


Syllabus Novelties. 

Now, the winter season runs for seven or eight 
months at a stretch, but for the purpose of our 
illustration we will consider it to refer to six 
months only, three on this side of Christmas and 
three on the other side. There are very few 
societies who cannot muster six decent workers 
who can put on a display of anything from twelve 
to twenty finished prints. Select one night in 
each of these months for a one-member Кал 
of prints, and ask him to prepare a paper on 
how he produced his pictures; ask him to exhibit 
the original negatives, and, if you like the word, 
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Ask for it at your dealers or newsagent’s, or send to 


52, Long Acre. 


his method of fakings, his selection of printing 
medium and why, his selection of colour, style 
of mounting and framing. If you try, you will 
find no difficulty in obtaining the necessary six, 
and one can imagine the varied styles and 
methods that will be brought out, and diversity 
of ideas of individuals who can make a picture 
from the most unpromising subjects. If possible, 
arrange that the six workers have sympathies 
running in different directions in pictorial photo- 
graphy, and, as a further suggestion, arrange one 
night for a worker in record and survey, and 
another night for nature photography. 


Trade Lectures More Interesting. 

Now a point of novelty for the trade lecture. 
Some of the superior societies don’t consider it 
dignified to include in their syllabus a few of 
the trade lectures; but gradually that feeling is 
dying out, and I am glad to notice the bulk of 
societies do, and here let me just offer a word of 
warning and advice. Certain trade lecturers have 
complained to me they do not, at certain 
societies (I trust a very small number), receive 
the same courteous treatment that is the usual 
custom to other lecturers. If you want the best 
of trade lectures, let your hospitality err, if at 
all, on the side of over-generosity, and make 
him feel he is not a paid hireling. The trade 
lecturers come to tell you how to use their pro- 
ducts to the best advantage for yourself, and 
consequently it is to the society's interest to get 
the best show possible for their members. I think 
it was Mr. Hesketh who introduced a supply of 
invitation cards, printed with the club's name 
thereon, and this is a feature that others may 
copy with advantage. The usual practice at the 
meetings is for the lecturer to give a quick de- 
monstration of the products, sad (hen stand the 
fire of questions as to members" failures. A 
better method which should have more universal 
adoption is that the manipulation of the product 
should be done by about half a dozen members 
under the control of the lecturer. In odd cases 
this has been done, but greater interest would be 
created in trade lectures if it was known before- 
hand that this was to be the method adopted. 


Wholesale Demonstrations. 

Every society asks one or two of its members 
to demonstrate some process; but by way of 
novelty ask a member, who is fairly expert in a 
subject, to take charge of a demonstration in 
which a number of members take part. For 
instance, we will suggest it is toning P.O.P., and 
for the purpose of simplicity we will tone with 
B. and W. tabloids, because we have in a handy 
form the choice of six different formula, viz’: 
(1) Gold chloride with borax; (2) gold chloride 
with sodium bicarbonate; (3) gold chloride with 
sodium phosphate; (4) gold chloride with sodium 
tungstate; (5) gold chloride with sodium formate 
compound; (6) gold chloride with sulphocyanide 
compound. Now, if we have already prepared six 
prints from the same negative, all evenly and 
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tion. We ask six members to simultaneously 
develop them in six separate dishes with the 
different baths. It is a wonderful and interest- 
ing demonstration, and which, apart írom its in- 
teresting show character, is a source of great 
instruction, for the chief of the demonstrators 
can have ready a 25 in. by 20 in. sheet of card- 
board, with neutral tinted surface, on which to 
mount, side by side, the resulting prints. This is 
only one phase of the same idea ; for another, try 
lantern slides developed for different colours, or 
bromides by various toning mediums, or thirteen 
plates taken of a given subject, under exactly 
same conditions, and each developed by one of 
thirteen different developers. The fit-up for such 
a demonstration is simple: a long table or a 
square of four tables, with the workers in the 
centre, and each member to bring down his own 
porcelain dish and measure. 


А Novelty for Society Exhibitions. 


Of course, every society should arrange its 
exhibition, either open or members'; but those 
on the look-out for a novelty might do worse than 
try a method that has worked well in a York- 
shire society. Apart from the general exhibits, 
the members should be supplied with a board of 
a size capable of taking from six to nine framed 
exhibits, of normal size; the size of the board 
will also be governed by the lay-out of the dis- 
play in the exhibition, for, of course, this matter 
has to be thought out previously, and arranged 
accordingly. The board can be made of half-inch 
matchboards, and covered with a suitable cover- 
ing in harmony with the exhibition wall covering, 
so that when the six or nine framed exhibits are 
fastened thereon it can be placed in the position 
provided for it without further trouble. Each 
member who is prepared to do from six to nine 
exhibits is allowed to have the board home a 
couple of months before the exhibition is due, and 
thus he becomes really interested in this little 
exhibition of his own. When the show is opened, 
what a procession of friends and sixpences there 
is to see that board of exhibits! 


Competitions and Portfolio in Combination. 

Another feature which has interesting possi- 
bilities is a series of competitions to take place 
once every month. The subjects may be left open 
or may be limited to one branch of work. A 
prize may or may not be given, just as the society 
desires, but the main feature that should be kept 
in the forefront is that four prints will be selected 
each month, as the best of that month, and kept 
aside until nearly the end of the season, when 
they will then all be put into a portfolio and sent 
round the rota of the contributors; but previous 
to being sent round the portfolio should be sub- 
mitted to a front rank worker for the favour of 
his candid criticism, which should accompany the 
set on its round. A further inducement could be 
an award for the best print in the portfolio. 


‘The A. P.” Leaflet containing 50 Points for Competitors in 


HOLIDAY COMPETITION 


‘The A. P." Office, 


supplied gratis. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


our correspondents of 


A selection of queries from 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on Our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 
prints for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 


Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


“Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
RRR OOO 


Development. 
Is it wise to develop backed plates in a 
tank? (2) Should exposures coming outside 
the margin allowed by the latitude of the 
plate be tank developed or specially treated? 
(3) For snap-shot work in poor light, is it an 
advantage to use rapid ortho. plate without 
filter, or non-ortho. plate of same speed? (4) 
Can you recommend a compact reliable cheap 
hypo eliminator for use on tour? 
B. A. M. (Gerrard’s Cross). 
(1) Whether it be wise or not, we do 
not say, because we habitually develop 
backed plates in a tank or dish, quite in- 
discriminately, according as it is a matter 
of half a dozen or one or two plates. (2) 
Better deal with the ultra.normal ex- 
posures singly by dish development. (3) 
If the plates are the same speed it is a 
matter of *taste and fancy." (4) Marion's 
Hypono is probably what you are seeking. 
It has a high reputation. 


Ozobrome; Bromoil. 
(1) I find my ozobrome prints much too light, 
etc. (2) Can you give me names of books on 
bromoil and  ozobrome? (3) What sized 
brushes do you recommend (ог bromoil? (4) 
Can you say where bromoil materials can be 
obtained? E. P. L. P. (Louth). 
You do not supply enough data for us 
to make more than a general guess that 
your pigmenting bath is too weak or stale 
or that you give too long in the acid bath. 
Your best plan is to obtain a copy of the 
booklet issued by Messrs. T. Illingworth 
and Co., Willesden Junction, N.W. (who 
now supply the materials for the Ozo- 
brome process) They will also give you 
advice as to any difficulties you may 
experience. Аз to the oil and bromoil 
process, you had better obtain *The Oil 
and Bromoil Processes," in “The A. P. 
Library ” series (post free 1s. 2d.), which 
deals with these two processes. Аз to 
size of brushes, this depends on the size 
and detail of the work. You will find it 
advisable to have one or two small, two 
or three medium, and one fairly large 
brush. As to materials, if you write to 
Messrs. Griffin’s, Kingsway, W.C.; J. A. 
Sinclair and Co., 54, Haymarket, S.W. ; 
and Roberson and Co., 99, Long Acre, 
W.C., they will send you price lists of 
the necessary materials for the processes. 


Telephoto Combination. 
I wish to make a telephoto combination, etc. 
Shall I obtain a perfectly sharp image if I 
use an uncorrected plano-concave lens, with- 


out colour screen, etc.? 
R. P. (Clevedon). 


For best results the supplementary 


negative lens should be achromatic. But 
as you will be using fairly central pencils 
of small angle, you are not likely to get 
serious colour trouble if the curvature of 
the negative element is relatively small as 
compared with that of the positive ele- 
ment. If you can contrive your negative 
in front of your positive, you will give 
yourself the best chance. 


Print Sticking to Negative. 
Can you tell me the best way of removing a 
print that has stuck to a_negative, etc.? 
F. L. D. D. (Southampton). 
The best plan is patient soaking in cold 
water, about бо deg. to 65 deg. Fahr.; 
but as you have already tried this, the 
only thing we can suggest is to acidify the 
water with a little acetic acid, ¢.g., 
1 drm. acid per то oz. water. Probably 
this will soften the gelatine sufficiently 
for you to get the print off the negative, 
but careful handling will be required. 


Backing. | 
I develop (Imperial) backed plates in a tank, 
and find the backing produces smears on the 
negative, etc. S. T. S. (Wolverhampton). 


Your experience is certainly puzzling. 
We do not remember any special details 
about the tank you mention, but should 
be inclined to suspect the tank or de- 
veloper rather than the plate, because we 
have developed scores of backed Imperial 
plates in a grooved tank, and do not re- 
member anything like a smear in conse- 
quence. Have you plenty of room be- 
tween the several pairs of кер It сег- 
tainly would be a mistake to give up 
backed plates. 


Stops. | 
Taking a snapshot in very bright light—dis- 
tance so feet—would a long exposure with 
small stop or short exposure with larger stop 
be better, etc.? S. J. (Notting Hill). 

You may regard stops in a twofold light. 

(a) The smaller stop gives sharper defi- 

nition for all objects at the same distance. 

Thus we say that the smaller stop gives 

practically a flatter field. (^) The smaller 

stop also gives sharp focus through a 

greater range of subject. For instance, 

F/8, with a certain lens, would give in 

sharp focus objects ranging from to to 

40 feet, but F/16 would extend this field 

from 8 to 300 feet. Roughly, then, we 

may say the smaller the stop the sharper 

the definition. Whether you should use a 

large or small stop depends not only on 

definition, but one has also to take into 
account the light, and movement of ob- 
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jects. If this does not answer your pro- 
blem, state it again more definitely. 


Backgrounds. 
What is the most suitable material for a 
dead-white background for portraiture, some- 
thing wide, that will not crease? I also want 
a grey background. G. B. (Purley). 
(1) Get some white sheeting 6 or 7 feet 
wide, also a piece of stout unbleached 
sheeting. Get a carpenter to make you a 
light wooden framework like the 
“stretchers” used for supporting oil- 
painters’ canvas. You can then fix your 
two backgrounds to this one frame (one 
on each side), using drawing pins every 
9 or 12 inches along the edges. The white 
sheeting should be well washed, and then 
lightly starched, which will prevent it 
easily creasing, and help to keep it clean. 
The unbleached can be treated by brush- 
ing over it a mixture of ink and water, 
using a whitewashing brush. Suitable 
background preparations, the “Kalko,” 
are supplied by the Vanguard Manfg. Co., 
Maidenhead. | 


Various Topics. 
(1) Is formalin a liquid? (2) What is the 
quickest way to get half a dozen gaslight or 
bromide prints? (3) What are the best plates 
for fast exposures? (4) Best sepia toning 
process? (s) Place to buy chemicals, etc.? 
E. J. A. (Penygraig). 
We are very sorry that we cannot afford 
page space to answer all the thirty-one 
questions in your long letter. Formalin 
is sold as a colourless liquid; use 1 part 
of this with 20 parts of water. Bathe the 
plate in this ten minutes, then wash for 
two minutes; blot off surface moisture, 
and dry the plate before a fire. (2) To 
aid elimination of hypo after fixing, you 
might use Hypono. To develop, fix, 
wash, dry a negative, and get off half a 
dozen bromide prints within ап hour, 
means a very considerable risk of imper- 
fect washing and fixing, both of negative 
and prints. (3) For plate speeds, see our 
monthly list. (4) The sulphide process is 
generally considered best and cheapest. 
(s) Houghton's, High Holborn. Fuerct 
Bros., Philpot Lane, E.C. 


Lens. 
Should an exposure be increased or decreased 
when using only the front or back part of a 
symmetrical lens? My idea is that the front 
part increases the object just as much more, 
and the back lens half more than the com- 
bined lens. Does it affect the F numbers of 
stops? W. Н. S. (Hull). 
If your lens is a symmetrical, the front 
and back parts are of equal focal length, 
each being about double that of the com- 
bination. Thus, if your combined lens 
is 5-inch focus and symmetrical, then 
both front and back parts will have about 
то inches’ focal length, and give double 
the size of image. Using the same stop in 
both cases, the double-sized image, with 
front or back, will require four times that 
when the combined lens is used. But, as 
you say the front part gives you a double- 
size image, and the back part 1} times 
size of image, the lens is evidently not 
symmetrical. When the same stop is 
being used, for A the combined lens, B 
the front (double), and C the back (14) 
part, with the same subiect, plate, etc., 
you can easily get the three correspond- 
ing or equivalent exposures by squaring 


the linear size of image. Thus:— 
A.—Combination. Size 1. Square т. 
Exposure г. 
B.—Front only. Size 2. Square 4. 


Exposure 4. 
C.—Back only. Size 1$. Square 9-4ths. 
Exposure 2]. 
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The Ready Magnifier. 

I notice that one of our 
leading photographers is 
devoting his  photomicro- 
graphic outfit to detecting 
adulterations in jam. 1 
wish him joy of the task. 
It is one of those matters 
which most of us prefer to leave to other people, whom, as a 
reward for their labours, we call the experts. For one's peace of 
mind it is desirable not to scrutinise foodstuffs too closely. The 
magnifying glass is generally quite out of place at the dinner- 
table. Only once have I seen it make everybody happy, and 
that was quite recently at a Dutch hotel, where a number of 
Conventioners were at lunch. The meal was in its second 
course when one lady was observed to turn very pale. To the 
tender inquiries of those about her, she said that she had on 
her plate the feeler of a cockroach. А certain photographer, 
who preserves a strictly scientific spirit, even in his off. 
moments, promptly whisked a magnifying ‘glass out of his 
pocket, and while the rest of us suspended operations, he 
examined the thing minutely. He was able to assure her that 
it was only the feeler of a shrimp, and with a round of 
applause the meal proceeded. 


Breeding Discontent. 

The microscopic method of examining foodstuffs has been re- 
duced to a regular system by the inspectors in meat markets. 
From a paper called the Ccurier Cinematoyraphique, I gather 
that until lately it has been the custom in the abattoirs of 
German cities to examine hundreds and hundreds of morsels 
of meat under the microscope. The method has its obvious 
disadvantages, for the trained eye of the оро may read 
all sorts of bacterial horrors in a bit of beefsteak—it may appear 
to him like an illustrated page from a penny dreadful—whereas 
the butcher concerned may steadily refuse to see anything out 
of the ordinary at all. Hence there has arisen discontent in 
the refined circles of German slaughter-houses. But now the 
cinematograph has come on the scene. The cinematograph is 
hitched on to the microscope, and a film is taken of the chop 
in question. If the meat is not fit for human consumption, one 
sees on the screen—it sounds less disagreeable if it is put in 
French, the language of the menu—“combats et travaux des 
redoubtables bacteries.” 


The Moving Pork-pie. 

We are further told that this ^ magic lantern séance" is given 
in the presence of all who are interested. The inspector is there, 
no longer enjoying a monopoly of the horrid vision. The 
honest butcher is there, daring a single streptococcus to emerge. 
The stock-breeders are there, confident as to the quality of their 
prime. Yes, and the consumers are there. The good dame 
drops in and inspects for herself the Sunday joint before she 
buys it—makes sure from the film’s impartial witness that the 
beef has not a stain upon its character. All the world is satis- 
fied. The cinematograph has brought peace to the abattoirs 
of Berlin and Hamburg. The moving pork-pie, the dancing 
sausage, the lively cuffet is the film of the hour. 


A Local Event. 


It is always a nice question as to what is general and what 
is local, what is meant for Little Muddleton and Little Muddle- 
ton alone, and what is meant for the world outside, or, in other 
words, for Great Muddleton. А correspondent who read the 
excellent article in this journal a week or two ago on the 
subject of lantern slides for picture shows draws my attention 
to this sentence: “During the last few months I have been 
fortunate in disposing of quite a number of lantern slides of 
local events, numbering among them photographs of . . . the 
eclipse.” I confess to a feeling of having trespassed—of having 
rushed in where only Little Muddletonians tread. I, too, not a 
citizen of Little Muddleton, shared the vision of that eclipse. 
I found, to my great joy, that I could at last see something on 
my new ground-glass screen when I turned it up to the eclipsed 
sun. Yet how was I to know that Old Sol was getting up this 
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entertainment solely for the benefit of Little Muddleton, which 
had been rather badly off for local events since last year's 
Coronation carnival and the flower show? But I raise my 
hat to Little Muddleton with the profoundest of apologies. 


The Photographic Garden. 

“Fancy the mind of a man,” says a writer in the Daily Tele- 
graph, "who seriously informs us that he oniy grows in his 
garden the flowers, fruits, and vegetables that make good photo- 
graphs." Well, I have tried to fancy Ц, and in some ways it 
seems pretty sensible. For one thing, the photographic garden 
would upset that ridiculous caste system which at present 
obtains among flowers. Flowers, of all created thing2, are the 
least democratic. Imagine the lily stooping to associate witb 
the scarlet pimpernel. But if everything were cultivated only 
for the photographic eye, we should, for instance, at once 
put down the orchid from its haughty seat, for the horse 
chestnut is every bit as good—in a photograph. No longer 
should we cultivate the dahlia, which always gives a hard result, 
but we should go in for the dandelion. If it is a question of 
getting tone values, a few currants are as good as a bunch of 
grapes, or better. And there would be a great run on nettles, 
for the sake of their leaves, and on weeds of all sorts. On the 
whole, an Adam would not be overworked in a photographic 
Eden. 


Our Animal Competition. 


OLIVER.—We are so happily familiar with you and your work 
that it is perhaps sufficient commendation to say that we see 
something of yourself in the print entitled *Puppies at Play" 
that you have sent us. 

M. H.—When dealing with such a subject as lions, especially 
if the beasts are not in captivity, it is well always to devote 
great attention to foregrounds. Personally, the background 
always deeply int rests us in such cases. 

LETITIA.— Your snap in the parrot .house was a screaming 
success, but, as you say, it was not very polite of the parrots 
to snap back. Still, they are always imitative birds. 

STRIPES.—The giraffe makes а good picture, but—it must have 
been the negative—a trifle thin. The elephant is much better. 
There is an admirable breadth about it. 

SUNLIGHT.—The speckly effect in your leopard study is doubt- 
less due to the peculiar lighting. We are surprised to hear that 
you found spotting necessary in the case of certain flaws. We 
should have thought the work spotted enough already. The 
domestic cat is more satisfactory, and the scratches on the 
negative must be considered quite in keeping with the subject. 

FAST-FLIER.—Sorry we cannot commend your wild animal 
work. The focussing of the angry rhinoceros, which is shown 
approaching the camera, should have been a little sharper, and 
a slightly longer exposure would have made the contrasts less 
tee As to your camel picture, it has really given us the 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


эһ PANORAMIC VIEWS. 
QUESTION frequently and so on will come into the picture. 


asked by the inexperi- 
enced about a camera 
is, “ How far off will 
it take?” The idea, 
apparently, is, what 
power has the lens to 
record things at a dis- 
tance? And it has pro- 
bably arisen from the 
fact that the magnify- 
ing power of field- 
glasses and telescopes 
varies. Now this 

roblem may be dealt 
with best by dividing it into two parts, 
scale and contrast. The scale is the size 
of objects on the plate or film. If we 
have a quarter-plate camera, and wish 
to photograph one object, say a church, 
we may vary the scale by varying the 
distance between the camera and the 
church. If we get near to the building, 
its image will fill our plate, and we have 
a large-scale image. If we are at a con- 
siderable distance from the church, we 
have a small image; the image of the 
church might be so small that it could 
be covered by a sixpenny-piece, in 
which case we should say we had a very 


Fig. 


small-scale representation of the church. 
But as the scale of the individual object 
decreases, we include mere subject; 
that is, adjacent fields, trees, cottages, 


This, then, is the first point: that with 
any camera we can vary the scale of 


focal length of the lens. 


If the second 
lens is 10 in. focal length, then (without 
moving the camera) we shall get an 


reproduction of the natural objects in image of the church tower exactly two 
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Fig. 2.—The same subject as fig. 1, but taken with lens of longer focus, 
and so on a larger scale. 


front of the camera by advancing to- 
wards or receding from them. 

Another method of varying the scale 
is by changing the lens. Suppose we 
have fixed on to the camera a lens of 
5 in. focal length, and we focus the 
church from a certain standpoint and 
find the height of the tower exactly one 


1.—An example of well-lighted foreground, which does not show 
badly the under-exposure. 


inch on the ground-glass; then we 
shall find we get a larger image by using 
a lens of longer focus. In fact, the size 
of image is exactly proportional to the 


inches in height. This is the second 
point, that from any given standpoint 
the scale of image depends on the focal 
length of the lens employed. 

Having made these points clear, we 
see that the distinctness of distant ob- 
jects depends to a considerable extent 
on the scale on which they are repre- 
sented. Thus, if we have a large-scale 
image of a field on a distant hillside, we 
may be able to distinguish the indi- 
vidual sheep in a flock; but if a small- 
scale image, the entire flock may appear . 
only as a little patch. Up to a certain 
point, we may use a magnifying glass 
to make up for the smallness oF scale, 
but the best of “fine-grain” plates has 
a good deal of grain when examined 
under a glass, and even a glossy print- 
ing paper has more or less grain. 

So far, however, we have only con- 
sidered scale. There is contrast to be 
thought of as well. A white object on 
a dark ground is more clearly seen than 
a white object on a pale grey ground. 
This is simply because of the force of 
contrast. On a clear day the natural 
contrast can be seen. On a grey or 
hazy day this natural contrast is im- 
paired by reason of the intervening 
atmosphere, charged with haze or dust 
particles. So that we now see that the 
clearness of our distant view will also 
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depend on the actual contrast and the 
condition of the atmosphere as it modi- 
fies that contrast. 

The ordinary photographic plate will 
be found to give less contrast than the 
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lessen the contrast, but if we expose 
for the near foreground we shall in- 
evitably  over-expose the distance. 
What, then, must we do? Two courses 
are open. We may avoid altogether 


Fig. 3.—Showing flatness due to dull lighting. 


eye can see. Things in the distance, 
that appear to stand out fairly clearly, 
will often be almost lost in the negative 
or print. This is due to a variety of 
causes which we do not need to bother 
about at the moment; but one cause 
which is important, and which is of it- 
self sufficient to flatten contrast, is over- 
exposure. This, coupled with the fact 
that distance, especially distant shadow, 
is almost always blue, and that blue 
photographs far lighter than it appears, 
gives the principal difficulty in pano- 
ramic distant views. The shadows and 
lights in the distance are so nearly the 
same tone that, with a properly exposed 
plate, even very full development gives 
slight contrast only. We are, of course, 
referring to the contrast of the distant 
portions only. The contrast between 
distant highlights and near foreground 
shadows may be, and indeed wil! be, 
very considerable, as may be seen from 
several of the illustrations. 

Now, so far we have considered the 
matter somewhat in theory. Let us see 
what practical steps we must take if we 
are to produce good pictures of distant 
views. If panoramic views are desired, 
a lens of moderately wide angle should 
be employed, say 4 in. focus on а 
quarter-plate. Оп the other hand, if 
the distance is to be rendered on a 
larger scale, a lens of 8 in. focus will 
be better. 

The choice of plate requires some 
thought. Our preference would be for 
a somewhat hard working plate of 
medium speed, and we should select an 
orthochromatic plate and expose 
through a light-filter. An iso. or ortho. 
plate sensitive to yellow and green will 
be found satisfactory, and it will present 
no difficulty in working if the safe-light 
in the developing-room is a deep orange- 
red. The light-filter needs to be a deep 
yellow, as it has to cut out a great deal 
of the excess of blue light from the dis- 
tance. А ten-times screen is the palest 
that should be employed. 

Exposure is the next consideration. 
As we have already seen, any over- 
exposure of the distance will tend to 


any very near foreground, or we may 
deliberately expose for the distance, and 
so under-expose the foreground. This 
is simply another of the many compro- 
mises we have to effect in all our work. 
Of course, another method still is to 
take two negatives, one for the distance 
and one for the foreground, and to 
make a combination print; but this is 
too advanced a method for this page. 
As a rule, the best way will be to avoid 
any very near foreground and to expose 
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ground, so that we shall usually be safe 
in giving either one-eighth or one-six- 
teenth of the exposure indicated by the 
meter. Having found the pr adir 
we multiply it by the factor for the 
light-filter. We shall find with such 
subjects that, if clouds are present, they 
will be recorded in the negative, and 
will usually be printable. 


We have still to consider the lighting 
of the subject, and it is here that so 
many novices get wrong. It is practi- 
cally useless to expose on this type of 
subject unless the day is clear and the 
lighting bright. Compare, for example, 
print No. 1 with No. 3. No. 1 was taken 
in bright sunshine on a clear day, 
while No. 3 was taken on a grey, dull 
day. .There are not a great number of 
davs in any holiday when such subjects 
can be satisfactorily attempted, and on 
unsuitable days restraint must be exer- 
cised. 

With good lighting, good focussing, 
and proper exposure, there should be 
little difficulty in getting a good nega- 
tive on development. If the prints are 
to be made on P.O.P., it will be found 
that when the highlights show fairly 
well on the back of the plate the nega- 
tive is strong enough. Perhaps the 
wisest plan is to expose an extra plate 
or two, and to develop these first, in 
order to see what length of development 
will give the best result. To thoroughly 
test this, the negative should be dried 


Fig. 4.—Soft bright lighting. 


for the distance. If the foreground 1s 
very well lighted, the under-exposure 
will not be so serious. 

In finding the exposure, it should be 
remembered that the exposure as given 
by the Bee meter is for an average 
subject, that is a subject with nearest 
shadow то to 30 ft away. Ifthe nearest 
shadow is 30 to 100 ft. away, give half 
this exposure; if 100 to 300 ft., give 
one-fourth; if 300 ft. to a quarter of a 
mile, give one-eighth ; if beyond а quar- 
ter of a mile, give one-sixteenth. 

Now, we have decided that we must 
generally ignore the claims of the fore- 


Note the relative tones of trees and grass, 
even in the most distant portions, due to use of ortho. plate and filter. 


and printed from before developing the 
remaining plates. 

We have assumed that the aim is to 
produce a print which will show distant 
detail, but we quite recognise that in 
many cases the distance is better to be 
soft and indefinite. This difference in 
aim should be borne in mind in study- 
ing this lesson. 


New readers should note that back 
numbers containing previous Beginners’ 
Lessons are obtainable from the Pub. 
lishers, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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LOWER о 
most delightful branches of camera 


photography is one of the 


work, a truth strongly urged by the 
majority of those workers who have 
mastered its preliminary difficulties. The 
word “difficulties ” here used will not, we 
hope, give a note of alarm; because, as 
a matter of fact, they are so easily under- 
stood, so easily mastered, and so quickly 
forgotten that most of our flower photo- 
graphers probably would say there were 
no difficulties, but only fascinations. 

Perhaps, then, it would be better to 
speak of preliminary considerations in 
place of difficulties, and give a brief list 
of them, with a word or two of warning 
against likely mistakes. 

First comes the colour question, for 
doubtless it is the beautiful colours of 
Howers which first draw our attention. 
Everybody nowadays knows that the ordi- 
nary photographic plate does not "see" 
colours in the same way that our eye 
"sees " them. (It is a fascinating subject 
to consider how far insects, birds, and 
other animals see colours as we do: prob- 


A.— REFLECTIONS. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


' (alli chromatic 


By A. E. Law. 
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News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be heipful 


to other readers dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners' 


Competition or the Advanced Workers' Competition, and reproduced in the body oí the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


ably they do not; but we cannot go into 
the pros and cons of that problem just 
now.) The first conclusion, then, is, 
that we must use 
a colour-sensitive 
plate and  pro- 
perly adjusted 
colour screen. 
For quite true 
results a pan- 
(colour), with 
proper colour 
screen or filter, 
is required, espe- 
cially if the 
flowers reflect 
red rays. But 
the partly colour- 


sensitive plates 
called eso" 
(equal), Or 
"ortho " (correct) 


chromatic plates, 
with colour filter, 
are vastlv better 
than ordinary 
plates. Most 
“ortho” or “iso” plates are insufficiently 
sensitive to the red rays, but are far more 
sensitive to green than the ordinary 
plates are. “Very well, then,” says 
the reader, “as long as I do not deal 
with red flowers I shall be all right 
with ortho. or iso. plates?” Pro- 
vided the colours of the objects re- 
flect no or only a negligible propor- 
tion of red rays, the ortho. plate will 
go a long way towards a quite satis- 
ractory result. But the unfortunate 
part of the business is, that the un- 
aided eye is unable to see whether 
red ravs are or are not being re- 
flected. 

Take the case of fig. А on this 
page, where we have some flowers 
of the daisy (Compositz) order. The 
outer petal-like parts (ray-florets) 
may be white or yellow, while the 
tiny, almost countless, parts form- 
ing the centre (disc florets) аге 
almost sure to be yellow or orange. 
(Each floret is really a separate, 
more or less perfect flower.) In the 
picture the disc comes out very dark 
indeed—too dark even for a full, 
rich orange. Why is this? 

If we look at such a disc with a 
colour-analysing instrument called a 
spectroscope we shall almost ctr. 
tainly find that this rich yellow or 
orange is reflecting both red and 
green colours, and probably little or 
no yellow rays at all! Whence we 
infer that a mixture of red and green 
colour rays gives a yellow imfresston 
on the eye. Now, if the red rays pre- 
dominate, as in the case of orange 


B. - MAY BLOSSOM. 


colour, and the plate is not sufficiently 
sensitive to red, or the colour screen us:d 
does not filter out the super-active rays 


By C. A. White. 


From the Weekly Competition. 


in due proportion, the red ray constituent 
is insufficiently recorded, and this part 
of the negative is too thin, and so prints 
too dark. Thus we see the advantage of 
a pan. over an ortho. plate, the former 
being red, blue, and green sensitive, while 
the latter is blue and green and but verv 
slightly red sensitive. With a “pan.” 
plate we can record any red rays, if pre- 
sent, whether our eye perceives red or 
not; but with an ortho. plate we тау, 
and probably shall, “get left" if any con. 
siderable proportion of red rays are 
present. The practical moral is, that for 
greens, blues, and whites, pale vellows or 
greenish yellows, the ortho. plate will 
give us excellent results, but for full, rich 
yellows, orange, and reds the ortho. plate 
is needed, as we see in fig. А. 

In our second example of may blossom, 
white flowers (or possibly pale pink) and 
green foliage, the ortho. plate comes 
pretty near the mark, although here the 
greens are rather inclined to be over. 
dark, not forgetting the dark green leave. 
of this tree. 

We have onlv space left to urge 
beginners and others in flower photo- 
graphy to loo* more carefullv at their 
flower and foliage subjects, learning to 
group colours somewhat as follows: red. 
orange, yellow, те//ото vresn, greens, бис 
greens, bluc, violet, purple. If to those 
colours printed in italics we add white, 
yellow plus white (i.e. pale), red plus 
much white (i.e. light pink), we get the 
practical range of what the ortho. plate 
may be expected to deal with ; but for the 
other colours a panchromatic red-sensitive 
plate will probably be required. 
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ОЧ TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
229) QEDITORIAL COMMENT 


While to many the word “holidays” conveys the 
settled idea of an annual trip to the seaside or country, 
there are others who seek their 

early spell of relaxation further 
afield. During the past three 
months readers of THE A. P. have 
been regaled with articles dealing with various methods 
of how the holidays might be spent at home, at the 
coast, or inland, and the fact that these have been well 
appreciated has been evidenced by the letters we have 
received from readers who have benefited by the sug- 
gestions given. In the present issue an article is pub- 
lished which deals with a phase of pictorial photo- 
graphy outside the borders of this country, in a district 
that is justly popular among holiday-makers. This 
article, "Photography above the Snow-Line," written 
and illustrated by Mr. Donald McLeish, gives very thor- 
ough and practical information for those who are fortu- 
nate enough to get to Switerland with their cameras dur- 
ing the climbing season. Our readers are already familiar 
with the fine Alpine pictures that this worker has pro- 
duced from time to time, and which have been repro- 
duced in our pages. We are glad to be able to pub- 
lish Mr. McLeish’s method of work, which will doubtless 
serve as a reliable guide for all photographers who essay 
picture-making of a similar character, and commend his 
advice to the careful consideration, of every reader. 


6 e & 


A picturesque revival is at present taking place in our 
streets. That bit of venerable antiquity, the sign- 
board, is returning to its old hinge. 
In the seventeenth century every 
shop had its groaning, creaking, 
swaying sign, but when houses 
began to be numbered, and especially when the dangers 
of unwieldy overhead signs became obvious, the sign- 
board virtually disappeared, except in the case of the 
tavern. To-day any observer of the streets must 
have noticed that signboards are reappearing, not, 
indeed, in their former proportions, but often in a very 
artistic fashion, the tastefulness even extending to the 
metal-work of the bracket which attaches the sign- 
board to the wall. The Bloomsburv art dealer dis- 
plays a tasteful picture outside his premises, the 
suburban house-agent has a model cottage, and so on. 
At least it breaks the monotonous up and down life of 


HOLIDAY WORK AT 
HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE RETURN OF 
THE SIGNBOARD. 


the streets, and to that extent photographers should be 
grateful. It helps us also to recall a little of the 
picturesqueness of the days of Hogarth; and—a 
further advantage—it may provide employment for 
some of the Allied Artists, and suggest a use for certain 
of the exhibits at present gathered at the Albert Hall. 
& ф sS 
The Bath Council have come to a very amicable 
arrangement with the Bath Photographic Society, on 
the subject of a proposed photographic 
AN EXHIBITION exhibition for May, 1913. We learn that 
AT BATH. the sub-committee dealing with the pro- 
posal, on behalf of the Corporation, 
decided that the average receipts for admission to the 
Roman Baths be first deducted from the takings during 
the exhibition, and that the remainder be divided equally 
between the Photographic Society and the Baths Com- 
mittee. The committee also accepted with thanks an 
offer of the Photographic Society to form a collection of 
photographs of places of interest and beauty in and 
near Bath, to be placed in the Pump Room, or other 
suitable places, where visitors and others can see it. 
The committee will be pleased to provide the necessary 
albums. This appears to be the result of our sugges- 
tion made on the occasion of the last photographic exhi- 
bition held in the city, and will, if carried out, not only 
provide an incentive for definite work, but give a status 
to the society. The arrangements for the exhibits were 
left to the director to work out with Mr. A. C. Coles, 
the hon. secretary of the Bath Photographic Society. 
e ® 8 
Heavy gun-fire is opened upon pictorial photography 
in an article in the Parisian Photo-Revue. The real 
complaint, however, 1s the old one, that 
ANOTHER the incomparable masters, whose work, 
ONSLAUGHT. whatever the means employed, is its own 
justification, are imitated by others who 
are lacking in artistic education, or intuition, or both. 
The writer is sarcastic at the sombre effigies of sheep 
standing in a false light, with the inevitable white line 
along their backs, and the silhouettes of phantom horses 
condemned by some inexorable fate to draw the plough 
at the darkest hours of the night. It is fortunate, in- 
deed, if some bit of untouched photography is admitted 
to utter modestly, in the gloomy symphony, its note of 
light and freshness. The reproach which is brought 
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against pictorial photography concerns its systematic 
quest of the vague, the troubled, the incomplete, while 
the truly photographic exactitude of design, finesse of 
rendering, and infinite delicacy of half-tone are set aside. 
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All true artists, says the writer just quoted, are con- 
scientious. He has seen a water-colour painter split his 
folding-stool with indignation at the 
THE GROUND atrocity of sketching an outline in the 
OF THE QUARREL. field and filling it in at home, giving 
it the character, according to one’s 
state of mind, of an autumn mist, a sunny landscape, a 
tempest, or a moonlit eve. Well, well, no doubt that 
pictorial photography does suffer from incompetent 
imitators, though not more so, we imagine, than any 
other art. The few are expert, the many who follow 
in their shining wake are feeble. But it must always 
be remembered that if hand manipulation is condoned, 
as this writer condones it, in the case of the 
few, it is idle to declaim against hand 
manipulation per se in photography. The quarrel 
is not that the pencil often plays a róle as important as 
the manipulations which are properly photographic. If 
it is right in the case of Puyo or Demachy, it is not in 
itself, and essentially, wrong in thecase of that interest- 
ing individual the veriest tyro. It is not hand 
manipulation that is complained about at all; it is the 
inexpertness of the inexpert and the lack of artistry in 
the inartistic. 
е ge 


The calling of the forger has never had an appeal 
for us, but it appears still less attractive after the 
description, by Mr. C. 

THE SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION A. Mitchell, F.I.C., in 
OF DOCUMENTS. his new book, ''Science 

and the Criminal," of the 

sleuth-like way in which forgery is now hunted down by 
science. Handwriting, indeed, may be copied, and a 
signature is always frail evidence, because people's 
signatures, according to Mr. Mitchell, vary with their 
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emotional moods. Napoleon, for instance, in his 
periods of success, always wrote his signature upwards, 
and downwards in periods of depression. But if there 
has been tracing of a signature, the microscopical 
investigation of the laboured characters will give the 
hint, and even when the handwriting test fails, science 
is only at the beginning of its resources. The water- 
mark in the paper often trips up the forger, particularly 
in the case of an alleged historical document which 
bears a water-mark of later mould than the date it pre- 
tends to give. Photomicrography of the fibres that 
make up the structure of the paper will inform the 
expert as to its chemical composition, and the most 
skilful erasure can be detected by brushing the paper 
over with alcohol. Even the torn edge of a stamp, 
when photomicrographed and compared, has exposed 
the falseness of a receipt. 
в e e 
It is the ink which may well be the chief terror of the 
forger. It has been stated in some photographic 
journals that the nature of inks can be 
SCIENCE AND differentiated by means of photography 
THE FORGER. with various coloured screens, but Mr. 
| Mitchell, after an exhaustive series of 
tests, finds that this is not so, the negatives revealing 
nothing more than the differences in the intensity of the 
ink. Modern inks, however, contain a temporary pig- 
ment for the purpose of making the writing immediately 
visible, and a stable pigment, remaining after the first 
has faded out, which is darkened gradually by the 
oxygen of the air. This darkening appears to go on 
visibly and microscopically for about a week, but in 
reality it extends over several years, and the chemical 
reaction obtained by using an oxalic solution upon an 
ink three years old is much more considerable than that 
obtained after a lapse of six years. There are invisible 
or sympathetic inks, it appears, in addition to the 
imaginative ones of the novel-writer, but some of these 
can be detected by photographing the paper, and others 
bv treating it with a solution of cobalt. 
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«*PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR.” 


HE hosts of readers of this well-known and popular annual will be glad to learn that since the d of 
the late editor (Mr. H. Snowden Ward) the publication has been taken over by the proprietors of | n 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER—Messrs. Hazell, Watson and Viney, Ld. ` Photograms of the Year, E: 
may be regarded as the only annual giving profusely illustrated reviews of the world's d uie da cu 
work, will be edited in future by the editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F. Po 

“Photograms of the Year 1912” is already in nd о E E nes to make this years 
annual a finer production in every way than any of the seventeen preceding VOIUMES, . 

The арса to the eye by по of pictures is always greater than that of the printed ре or than = 
appeal to the ear by the spoken word. It is largely to this fact that the continued success O i hs 
of the Year " during the past seventeen years may be attributed. This well-known and popular е E 
essentially a pictorial record of the year's work. As such it 15 eagerly looked for and studied, э» d ) 
those who may be regarded as pictorial workers іп photography, and who represent a very large class 
indeed, but by all who use a camera and are lovers of pictures in any form—and their name 15 л 

Pictorial and literary contributions from the United Kingdom, America, India, Canada, г 
Germany, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, Austria-Hungary, Japan, Spain, Portugal, Russia, = 
many other places where photography is largely practised have already been promised for т 
the Year 1912,” and the volume will be profusely illustrated in the very best style with reproductions of the 
finest work of the year. | | 

The date of publication has been fixed for early in October, but photographers in this country and abroad 
who are submitting work for selection and inclusion in this year’s annual should hasten to do so as rd in 
possible. Pictures intended for reproduction should be sent, addressed to the Editor, ro ч е 
Year 1912,” 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., not later than September Ist. Readers of THE A. Р. AN 
P. N. who are also submitting work to the Salon or R. P. 5. exhibitions should forward duplicates, as 
these exhibitions will be specially dealt with in “ Photograms of the Year 1912. 
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HE object of this note is to show 
any one who can use a T-square 
and foot-rule how, by drawing 
and without calculation, he may 

discover the focal length of his lens, and 
also get at the true value of its stops, with 
a considerable degree of accuracy. In 
fact, the more carefully the drawing is 
made (fine, straight lines, true right angles, and so 
forth), the more accurate the result. If the foot-rule 
is marked in inches and tenths of an inch, we get our 
answer in whole numbers and decimal fractions. 

Moreover, the method is applicable to those cameras 
whose lenses are fixed so that we cannot detach them 
from the cameras. But to begin with, it will be 
simpler to describe how to proceed with a camera 
having a detachable lens and focussing screen, and 
then deal separately with the fixed-lens camera. 

One greatly hesitates to say that anything is really 
new in present-day photography, so it is perhaps wiser 
to be content with saying that, so far as one knows, it 
contains new features. 

I propose to describe all the various steps in detail, so 
that any one will be able to follow them with the utmost 
ease. But it is to be hoped that this lengthy descrip- 
tion will not convey the idea of difficulty. Of a truth, 
the whole process is simplicity itself. 

1. Select a window, preferably upstairs, from which 
any fairly extensive view—trees, houses, in fact any- 
thing showing easily recognised, well-defined objects— 
may be seen. The objects should be fairly distant, so 
that the lens may work at or close to its position for 
objects at extreme distance. Figs. 1 and 2 will show 
the kind of subject I used a few days ago with satis- 
factory results. A tripod may be used, or a hand 
camera may be rested on a firm table. 

2. The view or subject is sharply focussed on the 
ground glass, using the largest stop, or by a focussing 
scale. The view is so arranged that we have fairly 
near to the right and left edges two well-defined objects, 
such as chimney stacks, lamp-post, tree, corner of roof, 
etc. Using a small stop to get sharp definition, but 
without altering the focus, an exposure is now made. 
To get the greater horizontal distance for the chosen 
pair of objects, it is preferable to use the plate with 
the long side horizontal (see figs. 1 and 2). We now 
make a rough measurement of the distance between the 
lens stop and focussing screen. In my case, it was 
somewhere about midway between five and six inches. 

3. The lens is now removed from the camera. The 
front and back lenses are removed and laid aside. We 
then cut a circular disc of stiff black paper or thin card, 
just to fit the inside of the lens tube. We push this up 
to the stop inside the lens. Now with a No. 9 or No. ro 
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needle we make a neat hole in the centre of the paper. 
A small stop inserted enables us to guess the centre with 
quite sufficient accuracy. Removing the card or paper 
disc, we replace the lens tube in the camera. Now we 
take a narrow straight strip of stiff card, with one end 
cut truly square to its length, and measure off from this 
end exactly five inches. Five inches is chosen because 
it is the next whole number less than the roughly esti- 
mated focal length of the lens. The reason why we 
take the next smaller whole number is that with our 
pinhole we may be sure of including in our view all 
the subject matter embraced by the lens picture. 

We now pass the card strip through the stop opening 
until it just touches the ground glass, and then rack 
in the camera until the front edge of the stop is exactly 
opposite the eight-inch mark. Then withdraw the 
measuring strip and put back the pinhole paper, and 
take a pinhole picture. As we want a pinhole and a 
lens picture of the same view, it goes without saying 
that the camera must not be disturbed between the two 
exposures. 

4. A hint about relative exposures with lens and pin- 
hole. Suppose, by way of example, that the lens has a 
focal length of something between five and six inches. 


We may reckon a No. 9 or No. 10 will give us a hole 
somewhere about 1-50th inch. So, taking our lens 
focus at six inches, our pinhole is comparable to F/ 300. 
Comparing this with F/32, it is roughly ten times 
smaller, and so requires one hundred times longer 
exposure. So if we give half a second with lens and 
F/32, we might try fifty seconds with' the pinhole. 
But as it is best to be on the generous side with pin- 
hole exposures, we might increase this to sixty’ or 
seventy seconds. However, accuracy of exposure is 
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of no consequence in this case. All we want is enough 
to show clearly the selected objects. Our negatives 
developed and printed, camera work is done with for the 
present. 

5. Turning to our two prints (fig. 1 taken with pin- 
hole and fig. 2 with the lens) we mark, with a pin point, 
or very finely pointed pencil, the two chosen measuring 
points. In my case this was the outermost sides of the 
two chimney stacks on the extreme right and left, here 
indicated by vertical fine lines, А, `В, С and D. The 
distance А B, obtained with a pinhole at five inches, 
corresponding to C D, obtained with the lens of focal 
length unknown at present. 

б. We now require our drawing board and T-square, 
or some other means of drawing lines at right angles. 
A sheet of card, with truly “square” corners, will do 
quite well, failing anything better, vide fig. 3. First 
draw a straight line, P M, about six inches long. From 
P mark off the pinhole distance, P Q, viz., five inches 
accurately. At Q draw ОА at right angles to РО, 
and mark off О A equal to A B fig. 1, and О C equal 
to C D fig. 2. (We now notice in this case the differ- 
ence between these two image lengths is quite small, 
viz., A C.) Now draw the straight line P А, and draw 
CF parallel to P О, meeting P A produced at Г. 
Draw F R parallel to AQ. It is now 
easy to see that the pinhole-image-length 
Q А is in the same ratio to the pinhole 


" H 
P а А м 
distance P Q (five inches) that the lens-image- 
length QC or FR is to P R. Therefore РК is the 
focal length of the lens. Оп measuring this, we find 

it to be five inches and four-tenths, or 5.4 inches. 

Next, suppose our lens is a fixture in the camera, and 
that we have no focussing screen, but have a fixed-focus 
camera or one with a focussing scale. First we take a 
negative of a moderately distant object, as above de- 
scribed, noting some well-defined object near the centre 
of the subject, such as the chimney stack or telegraph 
pole in figs. 1 and 2. Next we require some kind of a 
light-tight box, e.g., a cigar box or card collar box, of 
such a size that we can fix a dry plate at one end by tiny 
strips of gummed paper, and have a pinhole in the 
middle of the opposite side, at, say, four or five inches 
distance, i.e., something rather less than the focal 
length of the lens. 

Our pinhole is made by cutting a half-inch hole 
through the side of the box, then fixing over this a bit 
of thin card or stiff black paper, in which the pinhole 
is made. This should be as nearly opposite the centre 
of the plate as possible. The distance between the pin- 
hole and sensitive surface of the plate should be very 
carefully measured. In order to aim the cigar-box 
camera at the same object, it will suffice if we put it 
in the place of the lens-camera, and look along the right 
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or left top edge, and aim this sighting-line at the object 
previously noted as being in the centre of the field of 
view. 

Measuring the True F/ Value of Stops. 

Most photographers of any experience know nowa- 
days that for rough and ready every-day practical work 
it will suffice if we take the diameter of the stop 
opening and divide this into the focal length of the lens, 
e.g., a half-inch diameter stop, with a focal length of 
four inches, is thus reckoned as F/8, i.e., eight half- 
inches being the focal length. But for accurate esti- 
mates, this plan will not do when there is any glass of 
the lens in front of the stop. That is to say, a true 
F/8 stop would not be exactly one-eighth the focal 
length measured in the way just mentioned. 

The true values, however, may quite easily be found 
by drawing, without calculation, in the following 
manner : 

I. With the largest stop focus sharply any distant 
object, and be careful not to disturb the camera length 
after this is done. Remove the ground glass (focussing 
screen) and substitute for it a piece of card. In the 
centre of this card make a hole with a large pin, e.g., 
hat pin or point of a pencil. This may be roughly about 
one-tenth of an inch in diameter. 

Е 2. Now cut a bit of card 
D to fit easily inside the lens 
cap. In the dark-room cut, 
by means of this pattern 
card, as many pieces of 


stops to measure. 

3. Place one piece of 
bromide paper inside the 
lens cap, the sensitive side 
being towards the lens 
when the cap (with the 
Paper) is placed on the 
lens. Now take half an 
inch of magnesium ribbon, 
ignite it with a wax 
match or spirit lamp, and 
while it is burning, hold it 
close to the hole in the card at the back of the camera, 
now in place of the focussing screen. On developing 
this piece of paper, we get a circular dark disc, such 
as shown in fig. 4. The process is repeated until each 
stop has been made in this way to give its true effective 
size. 

4. We can now take the diameter of each stop-disc 
with a pair of compasses and divide it into the focal 
length. Or we can work it out by drawing in the 
following manner: 

Draw the straight line A B (fig. 5) ten inches long. 
From the end A mark off the focal length, A C, of the 
lens, viz., 5.4 inches. At C erect the perpendicular 
C D, equal to the diameter of the stop disc (fig. 4). 
Join A D and produce it to E. At B, ten inches from A, 
draw B E perpendicular to A B. 

Now observe that D C, the diameter of the Stop, is 
the same ratio to the focal length A C as E B is to ten 
inches, so E B would be the corresponding stop in a 
ten-inch focus lens. 

Next, continue E B to G, so that E G is ten inches. 
From С draw С Н parallel to A В. Now join the point 
E with the inch mark F, next to B, and continue E F 
to meet G H. Starting from G, we read off inches and 
tenths to where E Е cuts С Н. In this case it is 103, 
1.€., IO үт or the stop is F/10.6. 
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Ir was with a hght 
heart that I promised 
a friend to photo- 
graph a stained-glass 
window in а Ше 
country church. How 
easy, and how interest- 
ing, thought I, com- 
pared with the taking 
of a portrait; no ex- 
pression to anxiously 
wait for, and no worry 
about movement. 

But, as generally 


happens in  photo- 
graphy, I soon dis- 
covered that I had 


undertaken what was 
certainly not a “walk 
over," and before a 
satisfactory negative 
was secured I had learnt a few things about stained- 
glass windows, the narration of which may prove useful 
to those who think of undertaking similar work. 

I took the first opportunity that offered, and after a 
seven-mile drive, reached the little church about two 
o'clock on a very dull afternoon. During the journey 
a heavy canopy of cloud had been gradually spreading 
itself across the sky, and by the time I entered the 
church rain was falling, and all light seemed gone. Still, 
there was enough left to discover that the window,to Бе 
photographed was very high up. Never mind, thought 
I, here is my opportunity to master the intricacies of 
that awesome and marvellous rising front with which 
my camera is equipped, and which heretofore had been 
left severely alone. 

On the homeward journey I pondered in a somewhat 
subdued cheerfulness on the lessons already learnt. 
Certainly my plates were unexposed, but had I not 
mastered the movements of my camera? no small 
achievement in itself; besides which, I had grasped the 
fact that, marvellous as these movements might be, 
they were not sufficient for the purpose. This experi- 
ence I had acted on at once, and before leaving the 
village, some boards, borrowed from the carpenter, and, 
with the connivance of the verger, were safely hidden 
away in the church, all ready to be laid across the pew 
tops as a platform on my next visit. I had also 
realised that similar afternoons were not the best 
time to choose for such work. Му actinometer had 
lain in the window all the time I was in the church, 
and it had darkened very little, and I knew that the 
problem of exposure was still unsolved. 

My next attempt was made on a fine but cloudy 
morning. When all was arranged, and I viewed the 
camera, supported by its three frail legs on that giddy 
height, I trembled for its safety. Already I saw in 
imagination the costly lens reduced to splintered glass 
on the stone flags of the church, and that marvellous 
rising front laid low and irretrievablv wrecked. Hastilv 
brushing such base thoughts aside, I carefully reached 
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«(f OTES ON THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF STAINED- 


GLASS WINDOWS. 


A FEW DIFFICULTIES CONSIDERED. BY WILL A. CADBY. 
Special to ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer and Phctographic News.’ 


up for the bulb to make the first exposure, and at the 
same moment the sun burst through the window in a 
glorious but devastating flood of light. Still hopeful, 
I went outside to see how long before the next cloud 
would render the lighting more even, only to find a 
clear blue sky, and consequently all hope of work dashed 
for the day. 

The result of this second failure was a consultation 
with the verger, from whom I gleaned the important 
fact that if I wished to avoid the daily morning service 
and the sun, I must be through with my work before 
ten. 

And so it came about that one fine morning I entered 
the church a little before eight o'clock. Ву half-past 
nine I had made three exposures, ranging from ten to 
forty minutes. Мо doubt the correct exposure could 
have been worked out with the help of an actinometer, 
the light being tested outside, and due allowance made 
for its reduction of strength in coming through the 
window. But having no head for figures, I counted 
the expenditure of three plates as a not unreasonable 
penalty for my mathematical inefficiency. The last, and 
longest, exposure, was the most satisfactory, although 
the twenty-minute one yielded a fair negative. It is 
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A Successful Rendering of a Statned-glass Window. 
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from the forty-minute negative that the illustration 
reproduced was made. 

The window had in it a considerable amount of dark 
blue and light red glass, and so I used backed pan- 
chromatic plates, and developed by time in total dark- 
ness, using rodinal 1 part to 30 parts water. 

But now for a few words on the difficulties which, 
from my experience, seem the most likely to beset the 
path of the stained-glass window photographer. His 
first business must be to see that the lighting is even. 
This is most important, or it might give a lot of trouble 
in printing. In the particular case in question I was 
fortunate in having no obstruction outside, like a wall 
or chimney, shading part of the window. If such had 
been the case, it would have been necessary to hang 
sheets right across on the outside, to equalise the light. 
Even where there is no obstruction, I found that midday 
light (without sun) was too strong, making one section 
of the window appear much thinner and weaker than the 
rest. Consequently, where this is noticeable, a weak 
light must be chosen. 

The next difficulty is the setting up of the camera. 
Most church windows run high up in the building, and 
unless the obstructions in the church will allow of a 
fairly distant view, and we are content with a quite small 
picture, the temptation to use the swing-back to extreme 
limits will be great. But it is dangerous to push this 
operation too far, for as we keep inserting smaller 
stops, we continually get less light on the ground glass, 
and it becomes a difficult matter in a dark church to be 
sure we have secured sharp focus (which, of course, is 
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absolutely essential) all over the plate. So the nearer 
on a level with the middle of the window we can place 
the lens the better, even if a platform (as in my case) has 
to be resorted to. Light coming from any other source 
than the window to be photographed must be rigorously 
excluded from the lens. This can easily be managed by 
means of a cardboard hood, preferably covered with 
black paper, projecting bevond the lens above and on 
both sides of it. 

As to plates, an ordinary orthochromatic with a 
twelve-times screen will give a quite satisfactory 
rendering, but if the tone values of the various colours 
are to be preserved, which is not always necessary, then 
it is best to use a panchromatic plate, viz., one sensitive 
to all colours, and a screen that is adapted to it. 

Exposure must be determined by the worker, for, of 
course, it varies in each case; but when once the camera 
has been satisfactorily rigged up, it is worth making 
several of varying length, if time will allow. In spite 
of plate-maker's directions to the contrary, I found 
weak development gave the best results. 

It has been said by one of the greatest experts on 
the photography of stained-glass, that the best advice 
he can give to those about to attempt it is the same as 
that supplied by Punch to those contemplating marriage, 
viz., "don't." But this devastating treatment of the 
subject is, of course, only intended to scare the half- 
hearted from what is certainly difficult work. So let 
those who have determination take courage, and be 
confident that they can at least get very good results if 
they persevere. 


HE main features of the very varied markings 
to which hypo gives rise are brought out in the 
two experiments described below, which the 

reader can easily repeat for himself. 

If an unexposed dry plate be dipped for a short time into 
a plain solution of hypo and be then thoroughly washed in 
running water, say for an hour or more, without being 
exposed at any time to white light, the washed plate, on 
being placed in a developer, will be found to rapidly deveiop 
a heavy fog. Even solutions of hypo as weak as one-tenth 
of one per cent., acting for one or two minutes only, are 
capable of producing the effect. 

This is sufficient to show that the first action of hypo on 
silver bromide is to form a.relatively insoluble compound, 
which is rapidly reduced by a developer, without any pre- 
liminary exposure to light. The existence of an insoluble 
double thiosulphate of silver and sodium has of course long 
been known. 

The second experiment is almost as simple and instructive. 
To a number of portions of any ordinary dry-plate developer, 
such as metol-hydroquinone, very small but varying quanti- 
ties of a weak solution of hypo are added and well mixed in. 
For example, quantities of hypo, ranging from 10 minims to 


EFFECTS OF HYPO. 


The following article, from the August issue of Photographic 
Scraps, deals with a subject of importance to every amateur 
photographer. Mr. Renwick is an authority on  photo- 
chemical work, and the advice he gives should be borne in mind 
by all readers when dealing with holiday exposures. 
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120 minims of a five per cent. solution, may be added to 
each 10 ounces of the developer. 

If the behaviour of these contaminated developers be com- 
pared with that of the original developer, care being taken 
to develop similarly exposed plates in each case, for exactly 
the same time at the same temperature; it will be found 
that with the smallest quantities given very little effect is 
apparent, but a gradual falling off in the strength of the 
image becomes noticeable with the larger quantities, until, 
with the most strongly contaminated developers the loss of 
detail and density is well marked. Evidently, hypo in the 
developer has a powerful inhibiting effect upon the develop- 
ment of the latent image. Another effect, which is very 
important and easily seen with the medium and larger 
quantities of hypo, is the production of an unpleasant and 
irremovable bloom all over the plate. It is peculiar in being 
what is called dichroic, or two-coloured, appearing bluish- 
white by reflected light, and yellowish by transmitted light, 
when first brought into daylight. In course of time it 
darkens to a reddish stain. It is not ordinary silver bromide, 
for a fresh strong hypo bath will not clear it, but 1s a form 
of finely divided silver, or a silver compound precipitated 
in the gelatine film, by the action of the developer on 
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THREE LENSES IN ONE 


| The New Series IV. Dallmeyer Stigmatic or Carfac gives good definition 


at full aperture all over the plate. 


It is particularly suitable for hand cameras of all types—film, plate, reflex, 
and focalplane. The simple efficient design of four glasses permits optical 
aberrations to be more fully corrected than is possible in three lens 
combinations. 


Besides, the back combination of longer focal length is available for use 
alone on quite short extension cameras. In }-plate size it requires only 
about 24 in. more extension. 


Why not see it at our showrooms at 25, Newman Street, Oxford Street? 


Any dealer can get you one to see, and fit it to your camera. 


l-plate, LS. 5 x 4 and postcard, $3 10S. ) plate £4 5s. 
7х 5 £5 158. 


Series IV. Carfac F/6 3. 
British Made. 


Illustrated Catalogue free from 


J. H. DALLMEYER, Ltd., 


Church End Works, D6, Willesden, N.W.; and 25, Newman St., Oxford St., W. 
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The front alone gives pictures three times the usual size. 


A NEW PALMOS CAMERA 


In response to repeatedly expressed wishes of many of our photographic friends, we have now introduced the WELL- 
KNOWN PALMOS CAMERA in Io by 15 с/т. (approx. 6 by 4 ins.) size. 

This size has already attained great popularity among postcard workers; mainly because the WHOLE OF THE POSTCARD CAN 
BE UTILIZED and MASKING IS UNNECESSARY. 

FOR PRESS WORK, too, the new size offers great advantages. It gives 
pictures NEARLY HALF-PLATE SIZE and yet effects considerable reduction in the 
bulk of the outfit. : 

In general construction the то by 15 PALMOS is identical with the other 
sizes; it has the focal-plane shutter that for EFFICIENCY and RELIABILITY 

— has made the PALMOS Camera famous. 
с . ‘The 10 by 15 PALMOS is fitted with the ZEISS " TESSAR" F/4.5 LENS 
| of 61 ins. focus, and the fact that this lens is used by the STAFF YHOTO- 
GRAPHERS OF ALL THE LEADING JOURNALS and PRESS AGENCIES 
renders further comment superfluous, 

A NEW and NOVEL method of attaching the dark slides, etc., is adopted 
which greatly facilitates RAPID CHANGING and will be founda great con- 
venience in use, 


PRICE COMPLETE WITH з р.р. SLIDES AND CASE £201 0 
FILM PACK ADAPTER .. .. ..  .. "S 166 


The 10 by 15 PALMOS may be obtained through ANY PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALER. Fall particulars will be sent by | 
13-14, GREAT CASTLE STREET, 
CARL ZEISS тохох, vr». oxronp cecus, гокрок, w. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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silver bromide, after it has been dissolved by the hypo just before—either black or clear (insensitive) markings are 
present. produced in proportion to the strength of the hypo and the 
Hypo in the developer, therefore, has a complex influence; duration of its action before the developer is poured over the 
it interferes with the development of the latent image, plate. 
probably by partly destroying it, and it also gives rise to an Sometimes a curious effect is observed in the duplication 
unfixable dichroic fog over the whole surface of the plate. of each spot or splash, every well-marked spot having à 
A careless worker will obviously not be likely to carry out feebler companion-spot of similar shape and size close to it. 
either of the above experiments by accident. In most cases This may, it is suggested, be due to the bodily transfer of 
he will be troubled with local markings, which he cannot each little splash of liquid on the film to another spot, before 
understand, but which, it is hoped, will become more in- it is dispersed in the rush of developer across the plate. 


telligible after the experiments have been tried. | The effects produced by splashes of strong hypo-bath, 
Some experiments ın which markings of the most varied during development, are both curious and diversified. 

character have been intentionally produced аге here In most cases there is a lighter and often quite clear 

summarised : — nucleus, where the hypo reaches the film at its greatest 


Fingers, ever so slightly contaminated with hypo solution, strength; sometimes this middle portion is oddly mottled, 
which touch the sensitive film during development, produce and occasionally shows slight dichroic fog. Outside this 
black finger-marks, in most cases, with the greatest ease. lighter area, and usually streaming off in one direction from 
If a strong metol-bydroquinone developer is being used to it, a strongly fogged border, or tail, is to be seen, resembling 
force out the image, and the plate is lifted out of the heavy black smoke rolling away from a chimney-stack. 
developer with the fingers in contact with the film, the merest Minute crystals of hypo, picked up on the film of the plate 
trace of a weak hypo solution on the fingers causes distinct from a dirty work-bench, give rise to comet-like markings 
black finger-marks on further development. Black finger- usually with а clear centre or vein and a black border or tail. 


marks were not produced by handling the plate when dry The remedy for these troubles is obvious. Hypo is a 
with contaminated fingers, but white (insensitive) finger- good servant, but a bad master, and should be kept strictly 
marks arc often obtained in this way. in its place. It is hardly possible to be too careful in wash- 


If splashes of weak hypo fall on the surface of a dry plate, ing the fingers, after handling plates in the fixing-bath, 
about to be developed; as might occur in shaking water off before proceeding to develop more plates, especially if under- 
the hands, after rinsing them insufficiently under the tap— exposed plates are being developed with a powerful 
assuming that plates had been handled in the fixing-bath developer. 
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HE photographer who aimlessly wanders about with his * While radiant summer opens all its pride." 
camera, hoping, like Mr. Micawber, that something will ( Thomson.) 
turn up, is playing a losing game with Dame Nature. On all sides a feast of glorious yet exquisitely delicate and 
It has often been said “that he who aims at nothing hits tender colour of 
nothing," a hint which the aimless camera worker might well *Summer's green emblazoned field," (Longfellow. ) 
lay to heart. Well, but what is the good of grumbling if you * Where daisies and buttercups gladden the sight 
have no remedy to suggest? Like treasures of silver and gold." (Campbell. ) 
As another wise one has truly said, * The eye seldom sees But perhaps “while dusty summer bakes the crumbling clods,” 


what the mind does not expect to see." Here, then, is one hint we may no longer wish to “pant beneath the fiery noon” and 
at least. Let the would-be picture-maker often visit the gallery seek 


of pictures floating about in the pages of the poets. It is true “The leafy trees that nod in peace,” (Herrick. ) 
that here he is, in a sense, dealing second-hand with nature. “Where woods are green and 

But every child has to learn his early lessons by following in Winds are soft and low.” (Long fellow.) 
the footsteps of his elders. So he who begins by looking in “When weary reapers quit the sultry field,” ( Pope.) 


Nature for those pictures which others have seen will very soon and seek the welcome shade of 
see pictures of his own which none other has ever seen as he “Those green-robed senators of the mighty woods,” 
sees them. T р 


Emerson says, “АП men are poets at heart," which is doubt- or (PRE) 
less true, for while no two of us may always agree precisely as “ Sequester'd leafy glades." (Keats.) 
to the beautiful, we all have our ideals—ill and vaguely seen, put th od thers Paak i 
but still existent, nevertheless. ut tne mo iet 18 On us may EA 

Well, now, let us take a saunter with the poets, where а a xri "a s a 

“The full ripe corn is bending 1 shad pe же асасы, pis 
In waves of golden light." (Ouseley.) п ЗОМ SRU T (Dyer.) 
Where or to | 
“Through the lightened air “The ocean with the brine оп its grey locks," (Shelley. ) 
A higher lustre and a clear calm, “The always-wind-obeying deep,” (Shakespeare. ) 
Diffusive, trembles,” (Thomson. ) which perhaps may be 
“Beneath the spacious temple of the sky.” “Black with thunderous clouds,” ( Milton. ) 
"m (Thomson. ) or topped by 
Noting perhaps “Amazing clouds on clouds continual heaped.” 
* A curious rainbow smiling there,” ( Herrick.) (Thomson. ) 
or possibly Truly on all sides nature is full to overflowing with pictures 
“Clouds that crowd away before the driving wind.” at all seasons; and while Scott says “The eternal summer shall 
? (Cowper.) not fade,” yet do we not all experience the pageant of the 
Or our fancy may take us to some seasons? 
“Soft green pastures gay with innocent flowers,” “Every season hath its pleasures : 
( Morris.) Spring may boast her flowery prime, 
“Glorious in the open smiles Yet the vineyard’s ruby treasures 
Of favouring heaven,” ( Shelley.) Brighten autumn’s sob'rer time." ( Moore.) 
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^ Y S there a dark-room ? " is a question often asked by the 
| amateur preparing to visit some holiday resort, and 
not a few hotels, hydros, and boarding-houses now 
answer that demand in the affirmative. Myself, I confess 
that I should never be induced to become a guest at any 
of these places purely and simply because a dark-room was 
a feature of the attraction. For it 1s seldom that the dark- 
room, when found, is either dark or roomy. I kave seen 
good dark-rooms in hotels, especially abroad; but by the 
end of the season I surmise that they have lost, so to speak, 
their first bloom. The casual sojourner has impregnated 
the bench with hypo, has spilt unnameable solutions all over 
the floor, has cracked the glass of the lamp, has damaged 
the taps (if there are any), and, in short, has made the apart- 
ment uninhabitable. 

A dark-room should never be communal property, unless 
it is some experienced servant’s business (as is the case at all 
good camera clubs) to put at in order after use, and to keep 
it spick and span. But, after all, why should we demand 
a dark-room at our holiday hotel? Who wants to develop 
when on a holiday? Surely, only the fanatic—or else the 
man who neglects the use of the exposure meter and 
ar.xiously yearns to know that his negatives are not being 
over or under cooked. But even this gentleman (with whom 
I have no sympathy whatever, ап view of the absolute need- 
lessness of uncertainty in exposure) could surely wait until 
night for his operations, and then perform them comfortably 
(far more comfortably, anyhow, than in the dark-room) in 
his own bedroom? But, says someone, we might want to 
change plates during the daytime. Again I am unsympa- 
thetic. I do not believe in these frantic needs for plate- 
changing. When the man who has put a dozen plates 
into his slides or carriers—nay, even half a dozen—announces 
that he must change plates during the day, I jump to the con- 
clusion that he has been plate-wasting rather than picture- 
making. 

Plate Changing at Night. 

Plate-changing should be done at night, in the privacy and 
calm and (comparative) spaciousness of one's own bedroom ; 
not in the probably dusty, cramped, and dirty-tabled " dark- 
room." There is no need for a red lamp. Every photo- 
grapher should know how to change in total darkness by 
sense of touch. Personally, I am a total-darkness plate- 
changer even at home ; I load my developing-tank in total 
darkness too; and, absurd though it sounds, I am less 
clumsy at this task with no light to guide me than in the 
rather deceptive glow of ruby. But if the holiday-maker is 
one of those obstinate people who want to fog each plate by 
looking at its emulsion under the lamp before putting ії into 
the slide—to search for the once-in-a-million flaw, I suppose 
—then are there not folding fabric lamps, at sixpence and 
ninepence apiece, which he could take with him and burn a 
candle therein? Nay, if the hotel be electricity-lit, it is the 
simplest thing imaginable to slip a bag made of double 
thicknesses of red flannel over the bulb—and you have a 
dark-room lamp which many an advanced worker would 
envy. 

I saw one of these red bags for sale in a dealer’s shop the 
other day, so the dodge has evidently reached far and wide 
already. The dealer’s bag was superior to the ordinary 
home-made one in a trifling respect, namely, that it ap- 
parently had stays to cause the cloth to stick out, and thus 
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not come in contact with the glass of the electric bulb 
within. Should the cloth Пе against the bulb for any great 
length of time, the former will get scorched; I have even 
seen this cause the bulb to explode. But, especially if there 
is a shade over the bulb, it is the easiest thing in the world 
to puff out the bag so that it does not touch the bulb, pro- 
vided always that the bag is pretty voluminous. 
Harmless Reflected Light. 

Plate-changing and developing, then, may perfectly 
reasonably be done in one’s bedroom after dark, except in 
the far North of Scotland, perhaps, in June, or up in Norway, 
the land of that most annoying and fatiguing phenomenon, 
the midnight sun. I have changed plates in a hotel bed- 
room, whose windows only had thin blinds, after dark, when 
the said “dark” was so light that I could clearly see every 
object in the room, and see, also, each plate as I put it into 
the slide, and no fogging resulted. Sometimes there has 
been a bright electric arc outside my window, not shining 
directly into the room, but shining on to its ceiling, so that 
the whole room seemed flooded with glimmering light; but 
no fog has been discernible on the plates when eventually 
developed. Of course, they are changed in the most 
shadowed corner of the room; one takes what precautions 
one can, and one is as quick as one can be about the job; 
but, really, the amount of reflected light which even the 
rapidest plate will stand at night is amazing. 

I say “at night,” for that makes all the difference. Once 
night has arrived, the chance of fogging is extremely small 
from any cracks and crannies of artificial light, shining in 
from, say, the corridor outside one’s bedroom. The actinic 
power of these reflections is exceedingly minute. It 15 quite 
different in the daytime, with the cracks of reflected daylight. 
The latter’s power is great compared with any hght from 
mere lamps. And the light from sky or moon, at night, is all 
but negligible, whereas on the very darkest day, during the 
daytime, the light coming from the sky through rugs and 
brown paper, and all the other materials with which one may 
have stuffed up the window, is by no means negligible. 

Difficulties on Board Ship. 

Amateurs who do not grasp this have not perceived the 
value of relying permanently on the nights for plate-chang- 
ing, mot on the alleged dark-rooms. Of course, there are 
circumstances under which it is admittedly difficult to 
Manage, even at night—in a steamer cabin, for example, 
when the ventilators are very large and let in a lot of day- 
light from the alleyway outside. The ventilators may be 
blocked up, though, with a rug, and tolerable darkness 
secured, say, in the depths of one’s bunk. Some years ago 
I did a lot of plate-changing on board ship, and I am bound 
to say that, especially when there is a fellow-passenger 
sharing the cabin, I have had hankerings after a daylight- 
loading system, or else a changing-bag. 

I have used changing-bags, of course, many a time and 
oft; and one comment only will I make. The best type of 
bag, I am certain, is not that which is intended to include 
the photographer's head. I reiterate that he must learn to 
change—whether in a bag or in a bedroom—by sense of 
touch. In a changing-bag, apart from the stifling atmo- 
sphere, nothing could be worse than breathing on to one's 
materials. Besides, this 1s utterly unnecessary. The bags 
which take the pair of hands alone are just as good as those 
which go over the neck. 
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PINK PEONIES. By Miss FLORENCE BARRON. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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MONTE ROSA AND THE RIMPFESHHORN FROM SUMMIT OF ALLALINHORN, 13,235 FEET. Bv DONALD MCLEISH. 
See article, " Photography Above the Snow Line," page 166. 
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MONT MAUDIT FROM THE AIGUILLE MARLMES. A PARTY ON THE GEANT GLACIER. By DONALD MCLEISH. 


The scale of this picture can be appreciated if the five figures crossing the snow fields are observed. 
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A FIRST experience of the 

beauties of an Alpine valley 
always makes a great impression on 
the traveller from the lowlands. 
The luxuriant variety of vegetation 
and the boldness of the surrounding 
mountains form a striking contrast 
to what Leslie Stephen has termed 
"the quiet bandbox scenery of England." The 
best descriptions fail, and always will fail, to give 
more than the faintest of impressions. 

It is, however, in the huge areas that exist 
above the snow line that the transformation is 
most complete. At high levels the valleys take a 
very subsidiary place. The whole world seems 
to be built up of ice and snow in fantastic forms, 
From the summit of a high mountain the eye 
passes over multitudes of snowy domes and 
cloud-capped towers, frequently ranging over as 
much ground as would be covered by the whole of 
England. It is a phase of nature that is particu- 
larly well rendered by the camera, yet, strangelv 
enough, few photographs have given us more 
than the merest outlines of the mountains. 

Perhaps less than one per cent, of the multi- 
theory and journalism than practical picture 
season ever venture out of sight of an hotel. They 
are, therefore, apt to believe that a peak is best 
appreciated from below. The Alpinist knows 
better. The proportions of a mountain can no 
more be appreciated from its adjacent valley than 
can the design of a great cathedral be seen from 
its own churchyard. They both must be viewed 
from a greater height or from a greater distance. 

Writers who have more acquaintanceship with 
theory and journalism than practical picture- 
making are wont to assert that orthochromatic 
plates are a necessity for Alpine work. The truth 
of the matter is that the usefulness of such plates 
is strictly limited to the lower valleys, where 
dense foliage predominates. Above the tree line 
the use of colour-sensitive plates entails positive 
disadvantages. Atmosphere is the only means by 
which the photographer can suggest the vast 
distances that constantly occur in Alpine land- 
scapes. The faintest of screens generally has the result 
of cutting out whatever blue haze exists, making a moun- 
tain a hundred miles distant appear as dark as another 
near at hand. It also frequently results in over-correc- 
tion of the sky, and gives it a thunderous blackness that 
is anything but suggestive of light and sunshine. The 
general effects are a heaviness and hardness that is not 
pleasing to the eye. Even in the valleys the disadvan- 
tage of the ordinary plate in dealing with heavy foliage 
can be largely overcome by the exercise of a little 
thought regarding the angle of light. The writer has 
experienced. по difficulty їп obtaining the details of 
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By DONALD McLEISH. 
Special lo he Amateur Phologrcpher and Pho ograpkic News. 


glaciers and snowfields, and the proper distinction 
between snow and sky with ordinary plates. 

In dealing with the enormous variations of light and 
subject, it is advisable to use thickly coated plates in 
preference to the usual commercial article. Great errors 
in exposure can be rectified with ease by reason of the 
extra density thus obtainable. Subsequent reduction, 
local or complete, with ferricyanide or persulphate will 


Amidst the Ice Pyramids of the Bossons Glacier, en route to Mont Blanc. 
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give every means of control. The additional cost of 

thickly coated plates is not worth a thought. 
However confident the photographer may be in the 

quality of his materials and his ability to judge the light, 


etc., he should at least duplicate his exposures. The 
blurred images that result from movement of the 
camera suggest the photographer’s physical condi- 


tion at the moment of exposure rather than the beauties 
of nature. At any time during the summer the 
temperature is liable to fall to a degree never experienced 
at any time of the year in the valleys, and under such 
circumstances shutters are apt to move with extreme 
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reluctance, if at all. In view of these and other detri- 
mental factors peculiar to high altitudes, it is unwise to 
stake the results of one’s efforts on a single exposure. 
Economy should never be allowed to work its miserable 
way in Alpine photography. 

The number of climbers who traverse a series of 
peaks, and to whom snow passes are convenient high- 
ways, is very much smaller than the number who make 
occasional ascents from some Alpine centre. The 
former is undoubtedly the only way of appreciating the 
full grandeur of Alpine landscape, and will naturally 
result in more opportunities for picture making. Some 
of the most striking effects often occur at sunrise and 
sunset. 

In this case sufficient material to last a week or 
more has to be carried in the rucksack, and the ques- 
tion of films versus plates becomes of primary interest, 
At high altitudes the weight of a 5 by 4 camera and ten 
dozen plates, in addition to the usual equipment, is a 
quantity that cannot be translated into so many pounds 
and ounces. 

Apart from the question of weight, films practically 
abolish the discomforts attaching to plate changing at 
night. After a heavy day’s work on rocks and glaciers 
one’s whole nature rebels against the tyranny of the 
red lamp, especially in a mountain hut at midnight, 
when the next day’s climb involves starting out again 
four hours later. On the other hand, films suffer more 
than plates from structural defects. The man who aims 
at the highest technical excellence will continue to use 
plates in spite of their weight. It is a matter for 
personal decision. 

Much of the faulty work which seems the invariable 
rule in the Alps may be traced to the increasing 
complication of modern apparatus. Cameras are 
packed with more movements than the average man 
could find use for in a lifetime. ` The requirements of 
landscape work, as well as portraiture, are extremely 
simple, and most of these refinements serve merely as so 
many opportunities for going astray. The details of 
pictorial composition, exposure, etc., added to the 
labour of an ascent, with perhaps a dash of mountain 
sickness, are quite enough for the ordinary individual. 

The strength which naturally comes from simple con- 
struction is also specially valuable in the rough and 
tumble of the mountains. The writer works with a box- 
type camera of his own construction, fitted with large 
finders of the brilliant type and a Busch anastigmat in 
a focussing jacket. This means of focussing seems the 
ideal of accuracy with the modern lens; the difficulty of 
judging distance is quite imaginary. The fact that the 
majority of press workers use this principle is fairly 
conclusive. 

In the Alps, where a blaze of light is reflected from 
below and from all sides, a lens hood is essential. In 
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the writer's camera the lens is sunk well below the front, 
the aperture in the latter being made small enough to 
cut off all light, except that which actually falls on the 
plate. This opening, of course, travels upwards with 
the lens, on the few occasions when the rising front is 
brought into use. 

Amongst other unusual queries, the writer has been 
asked. what plate-changing device he employs. It has 
always seemed to him that a plate holder is the only 
proper receptacle for such a delicate and wonderful pro- 
duct as the modern dry plate. Certainly the vicissi- 
tudes of climbing are apt to render any other means 
inoperative and to lead to a plenitude of pinholes. А 
tripod is quite out of place in the high Alps; an ice axe 
is far more useful if a support is needed. Step cutting 
is often required to obtain certain pictures, especially on 
an ice fall, and the use of the axe enables the photo- 
grapher to ascend an ice pinnacle with as much ease as 
a stairway. The camera, however, must not be laid 
aside to suit a temporary convenience of hand hold, etc.; 
ice in the Alps obeys the same laws as at home, and the 
photographer's repentance may come too late to prevent 
the fall of his apparatus down a neighbouring crevasse 
about Soo feet or so. 

In photographing the surface of snow fields and 
glaciers, consideration must be given to the angle of 
illumination. It is useless to expect the negative to 
show the details of seracs and crevasses if the light is 
full on the subject. The grand northern face of the 
Rothorn, for instance, shows little of its broken 
character at mid-day. On the occasion of taking this 
photograph, a wait of two hours revealed the whole 
system of its ice-falls and huge hanging glaciers. Often 
half an hour suffices to entirely change the aspect of a 
mountain. 

Alpine landscapes probably involve greater differences 
of exposure than any other. Above the snow line at 
least the adage of exposing for the shadows does not 
apply; the high lights only must be considered if details 
in snow and glacier are desired. А glance at the 
picture of the Fee pass, etc., will render this obvious. 
At this altitude, with nothing surrounding but snow and 
sky, illumination reaches the extremest possible 
intensity, and exposures must be very brief. The 
picture in question was given 1-3oth sec. at F/22 on a 
200 Н. and D. plate. The photograph of the Ortler 
was given six times the amount. These examples are 
given as representing the greatest extremes that are 
likely to be attempted. 

Actinometers are sometimes liable to lead to faulty 
conclusions. When in doubt, the best plan is to expose 
two or three extra plates on an average subject, 
developing them at night in the seclusion of one's bed- 
room. The information thus derived will give 
confidence for the remainder of the trip. 
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A STAND FOR THE DEVELOPING DISH. 


MONGST the many causes of failure 
that the average amateur has to con- 
tend with whilst negative-making, how 
often might the defect be found to have 
arisen from some injurious ingredients 
coming into contact with the developer 
whilst in use. Most would take the neces- 
sary precaution to start all the operations 
with dishes and measures perfectly clean. 
But how many go beyond that point, and 
take the extra precaution to keep them so 
during the delicate operations of develop- 
ing a plate? With a vast number of ama- 
teurs а makeshift bench has to be em- 
ployed for the placing of dishes, etc., 
upon. Such a bench as this would in most 
cases be used for a number of purposes 
besides photography. Consequently the 
wood will be well impregnated with 
matter that may be of a highly injurious 
nature to a sensitive plate, should any 
of it find its way into the developing solu- 
tion, and in all likelihood such will be 
the case, because, at each time of pour- 
ing the developing solution back from the 
dish into the measure, a small amount 
generally trickles down from the spout to 
the bottom of the dish. The dish is then 
placed upon the bench in this wet con- 
dition, and will cause it to pick up what- 
soever the wood be impregnated with. 
The next time the dish 15 held over the 
measure for the purpose of pouring back 
the developer, whatever happens to be 
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clinging to the bottom of the dish will run 
off into the solution in the measure, thus 
causing trouble with the next plate de- 
veloped in the solution. Doubtless there 
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are various ways of combating the annoy- 
ance, but for all-round efficiency and sim- 
plicity of construction perhaps it would 
be difficult to beat the device here shown. 

For the purpose of construction, obtain 
a piece of board measuring about 12 by 1o 
inches, and about 4 inch thick, for A; 
smooth off any roughness with glass paper 
(coarse). Afterwards apply a coating of 
Brunswick black to both sides, and stand 
aside until dry. Then from the scullery 
obtain the lid of an old tin, for B, of about 
3% inches diameter, which will be sufh- 
ciently large for dishes up to half.plate 
size. For larger-sized dishes than half- 
plate it will be found advisable for B 
to be about 6 inches diameter, to prevent 
any possibility of the dish overbalancing. 

Having obtained the lid, B, in the centre 
of it pierce a tiny hole, and through the 
hole insert a thin nail, and fix on to the 
centre of the board, А, keeping the sharp 
edge of the tin, B, upwards for the dishes 
to rest upon. The completed contrivance 
is shown on diagram C.—H. W. H. 
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A COMBINED PLATE ADAPTER AND 
REPEATING BACK. 


OST half.plate field camera users 
will have often felt when proceed- 
ing on a long country tramp some desires 
for means of carrying a quantity of plates, 
without the additional weight and bulk of 
a dozen or more half.plate slides. Then 
there are also others of limited means, to 
whom a dozen half.plate slides at 7s. 6d. 
each would be a serious item. To either 
of such this quarter-plate adapter will 
appeal, as quarter-plate dark slides can 
be bought at about half the cost of half- 
plate sizes, besides the reduced weight. 
Furthermore, by the use of a piece of 
black cardboard, cut as shown on the 
diagram, four different photographs can 
be obtained on a single quarter.plate. 
Anyone possessing а  pocket-knife, 
together with a .T-square of thick three- 
ply wood, will be enabled to make one of 
these useful adapters. In the first place, 
procure a quarter-plate dark slide to fit 
the Le Merveilleux camera, at a cost in 
Т.оп4оп of about 3s. 64. (The writer pur- 
chased his at Benetfink's, in Cheapside). 
Having procured the requisite materials, 
proceed by cutting a piece of the wood 
the exact size of the half.plate reversing 
back, A. Then cut a piece measuring 
5% in. by 54 in. Glue this piece on the 
centre of the other piece. With a sharp 
knife or a fret-saw cut an opening in the 
centre 44 by 34 in. Next cut a piece 54 
by 44 in., then cut in the centre an open- 
ing 48 іп. by 33 in. Again glue this piece 
on the top of the others. Now cut two 
pieces 54 in. long by six-eighths of an 
inch wide. These are to form the pieces 
B. Now take the dark slide, and lay in 
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the centre of piece A. (Be careful to get 
the slide exactly in the centre.) Take 
the two pieces, B B, and tack one piece 
each side of the slide. Then glue narrow 
strips of black velvet on the black por- 
tions shown in the diagram to exclude 
light from penetrating to back of the 
slide. To keep the dark slide in position, 
procure two brass springs of a quarter- 
plate printing frame, and with a very 
sharp awl bore three holes in each, one 
at each end and one in the centre. These 
two springs screw on the pieces B B, 
having the dark slide in position whilst 
so doing. Next cut a piece of wood 
st in. by 4f in. (This piece must 
be } in. thick, otherwise the focussing 
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screen will not register with the plate.) 
To obtain the requisite thickness, glue 
two pieces together, and rub down with 
glass-paper to the right depth. Now in 
the centre of this cut an opening 4 in. by 
3 in. Then cut another piece of wood 
43 in. by 33 in; in the centre cut an open- 
ing 44 in. by 34 in. Afterwards glue in 
the centre of the last named piece, which 
is shown in diagram D D. This will 
form the focussing screen frame. А piece 
of ground-glass will be required to let in 
the ‘opening, and can be fixed by pins 
bent over. Now procure a small piece of 
black cardboard 48 in. by 3% in., and 
mark off into four equal squares. With a 
knife cut one of these squares out, as 
shown on diagram E. This piece of card- 


board will fit into the grooves of the 
adapter, where shown on the diagram 
marked by two arrows. By turning this 
piece of cardboard about, four different 
photographs can be obtained on a single 
quarter-plate. A coating of dead black 
on the inside and a coating of mahogany 
stain on the outside will finish our job. 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A distinctive feature of the “WELLINGTON ” 
P.O.P. is the exceptional richness and beauty 
of the tones obtainable in the Ammonium 


Sulphocyanide and Gold Bath. 
Manufactured in the following grades: 


GLOSSY SURFACE: Pink, White, Mauve, and 
Thick Mauve. 

MATT SURFACE: White and Thick White. 

CARBON SURFACE: Thin and Thick. 

POST CARDS: Matt, Glossy, and Carbon. 


The paper tones easily, and possesses keeping 
qualities almost equal to the “ WELLINGTON ” 
BROMIDE and S.C.P. 


Descriptive Booklet free on application to 


WELLINGTON & WARD, 


ELSTREE, HERTS. 
And at Paris, Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Montreal. 


MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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/ THE PINNACLE OF BRITISH CRAFTSMANSHIP. 
ДАР > Made in many sizes from VEST POCKET to POSTCARD. Fitted 


m ARS / и K with celebrated “М. & С.” Shutters, Folding 
"m M TAE Reflector View Finders (which show exactly the 


TAD N picture as received on Plate), etc. The remark- 
я a| اا‎ X able rigidity of the cameras is astonishing, and 
RNC ZUM: =, a very important feature! 

E x? | =; METAL CONSTRUCTION THROUGHOUT. 
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NEWMAN & GUARDIA, Ltd., 
Box K, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 


THE BEST AND MOST UNIVERSAL LENSES. 


ROSS’ *HOMOGCENTRICS." 


F/45 ; F/5:6 ; F/63; F/68; F/8. 
FOR EVERY CLASS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


NEW F/4'5 SERIES, possessing with this large Aperture 


all the good qualities of the other Series of “ Homocentrics ” 
—Equal Spherical Correction, and the same Freedom from 
Zonal Aberration. 


For PORTRAITS and GROUPS in the Studio 
try the F/4:5 “Homocentric.” 


Send for Ross’ 1912 Catalogue with full particulars of New Cameras and of 
ROSS’ NEW F/5:4 or F/6:8 
“TELECENTRIC” LENSES. 


Telephotography with Focal-plane Shutter Exposures. 
Large Image at Short Camera Extension, the real Focal length being about double 
the Camera extension required. Critical Definition at Full Aperture. 
Ideal lens for Sporting Events. Very suitable for portraiture. OF ALL DEALERS. 


ROSS, Ltd., "Sumus то 


Taken with Negative by Hamilton Smith. 


Ross’ Reflex Camera and “‘Homocentric” Lens F/8. Optical Works, 3, North Side, Clapham Common, London, S.W. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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F3 spite of the un- 
fortunate accident 
to Major Gollop, who 
took hypo in his tea 
in mistake for crystal- 
lised sugar, the dark- 
room party given by 
our photographic society to commemorate the passing of its first 
set of rules (recorded in THE A. P. for Dec. 11, 1911) was voted a 
huge success. Accordingly, an entertainment committee of 
three was formed, consisting of the Rev. O. Giddy, Mr. Surfit 
(the baker and confectioner), and the secretary of the society, 
to consider a further fixture equally agreeable in form. 

The committee experienced some difficulty in arriving at a 
unanimous decision. The Rev. Giddy was keen on the enter- 
tainment having an intellectual and instructive value. Mr. 
Surfit, who had a monopoly of the catering at local functions, 
plumped for a dance. The secretary was determined that the 
event should be one that would throw the least possible amount 
of further work on to his shoulders. By process of mutual 
compromises and concessions a via media was evolved. It was 
resolved that prizes should be offered for the best photographic 
rendering of a given subject to be set, and that only those 
pictures should be eligible which should be taken in the course 
of a club outing which should be fixed for a date during the 
summer. 

When this suggestion was reported to the general body, it 
met with unqualıfied approval. On the motion of a member 
(who was, аз a matter of fact, considerably in arrear with his 
baker’s bill), it was proposed that the outing should include a 
picnic, and that the catering should be entrusted “to our 
esteemed fellow-member and townsman, Mr. Surfit.” It is not 
certain what the fate of this resolution might have been were it 
not that, before it was seconded, Mr. Surfit rose, and, thanking 
the members present for this distinguished mark of confidence, 
which he assured them was not misplaced, proposed that the 
lady members of the club should be considered, on the occasion 
of the outing, to be guests, and that the expense should be 
shared among the gentlemen only. As there was a prepon- 
derating weight of ladies present, the two resolutions passed 
without difficulty. 

The meeting then proceeded to consider suggestions for the 
subject for the competition, and it was finally agreed that it 
should be “Back to the Land.” The question of the prizes 
was next under discussion, and, as the funds of the society were 
none too flourishing—for it had been resolved thereout to defray 
Major Gollop’s claim for medical assistance—gifts were invited. 
They were at once forthcoming. Mr. Inch, the draper, offered a 
fully fitted workbox (left with him as a sample a year ago by 
a commercial traveller and never called for), the local cutler 
promised a fine razor, and the local outfitter, quite a new 
member, offered to fit the winner with a pair of trousers of 
design suited to the season. The winners were to have the 
choice of the prizes in the order of merit of their pictures. 

In order to avoid any chance of unfair discrimination, it was 
resolved to ask a visitor, who was staying at the “Salutation 
Inn,” to act as judge. He had been noticed photographing in 
the vicinity, and the chemist, who had printed from some of his 
negatives, pronounced them to be quite up to the club standard. 
After some correspondence, the visitor accepted the office. The 
prizes looked their bravest when, some few days before the 
date fixed for the outing, they were exhibited in Mr. Inch’s 
window, with the names of the donors prominently displayed. 
The outfitter’s prize was, of course, shown in the piece, and was 
a fine tribute to his taste. It required all the good humoured 
persuasion of the constable to keep the crowd moving, and 
Mr. Inch’s boy had constantly to appear, washleather in hand, 
to clear the town breath from the window. 

Fortune favoured the event, for the Thursday (early closing 
day) chosen for the event was sunny and warm. The picnic 
had been fixed to sa ي‎ at a charming village some three 
miles distant, renowned for its encircling woods and adjacent 
lake. About twenty members in all assembled for the outing, of 
whom a fair proportion were ladies. It had been decided that 
the journey should be taken afoot, in fact, the prospect of a 
walk in such pleasant company, and under such excellent con- 
ditions, appealed toall. Nay, nottoall. Mr. Surfit, who provided 
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the provisions, had 
invited his apprentice, 
a sturdy youth of six- 
teen, to join the pic- 
піс, and, his accept- 
ance obtained, loaded 
him up to the eves 
with provision baskets, reducing him in a few moments from a 
state of bubbling emotion to a veritable fountain of tears. Even 
Mr. Surfit's threat that, unless the dampness ceased he would . 
never, never take him to a treat again, had no effect on his 
emotion. 

The Rev. Giddy, out of kindness of heart, volunteered to 
relieve the overladen youth of the last straw, some three or 
four bottles of liquid refreshment. Dearly was he paid for his 
kindness. At a time when the rest of the members were scattered 
far and wide in their search for subjects, and the apprentice 
had slipped through a hole in the hedge and was “breaking 
bulk,” so that there was nothing in view to explain his burden 
who should drive past but the squire’s lady. In his endeavour 
to remove his hat in return for the frigid bow—so different 
to her usual smile of welcome—the reverend gentleman dropped 
one of his bottles. He could only hope that the gurgling of the 
liquid as it welled out—objectionable sound as it was—would 
serve to prevent the involuntary exclamation which escaped his 
lips from reaching the chaste ears of his chief parishioner. 

When the village was reached the party reassembled, and 
attracted a considerable crowd of villagers. Among the latter 
was a wind and weather-worn farm labourer, whose picturesque 
face and clothing suggested to the president that the owner 
should be adopted as a model in case any of the competitors 
favoured the introduction of a figure in their landscapes. The 
suggestion was hailed with enthusiasm. The model himself 
(who was given the post-baptismal style of *Bucolic") was 
nothing loth, provided he was fairly paid—in advance. The 
necessary amount was subscribed and handed over, and Bucolic 
was ordered to present himself, with the same face and clothes, 
in an hour’s time, when it was anticipated that the picnic 
would be finished and serious work begun. 

The picnic itself took place in the wood, and was like most 
others of its kind. The company sorted itself according to its 
preferences. The elders went for comfortable spots, the younger 
members sought comfortable partners. There were a few short- 
comings, but in such admirable surroundings none could com- 
plain. The beer (one bottle short) was warm, but welcome. 
The ladies, after much persuasion, took teeny-weeny amounts 
of claret in floods of water. The pigeon pies showed pigeons’ 
feet outside the crust, but there was naught but beefsteak within. 
The jelly had melted on the journey, and was drunk from 
glasses. <A certain amount of it, loose in the basket, accounted 
for the taste of brilliantine which permeated most of the dishes. 
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Portion of group taken during our annual outing. Unfortunately 
the camera slipped during the exposure, but if looked at side- 
ways the result is not so bad. 
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After a few loyal toasts the feast ended, and, as it closed, 
Bucolic, true to his bargain, appeared. Alas! the company 
at once appreciated the mistake of paying him in advance. It 
seems that in private life he was the wastrel of the village, 
and most, if not all, of his wage had been already spent in 
liquor. He was still picturesque, but so unsteady that time 
exposures were out of the question. А proposal to write off 
the expenditure upon him as bad, and to dispense with his 
services, met with strong opposition from an unexpected quarter. 
Bucolic himself exhibited an embarrassing honesty of character. 
A bargain was a bargain, he urged, and what he had been paid 
for he intended to do. All endeavours to get rid of him were 
useless. If a camera was erected within sight of him, he some- 
how lurched into view. When Mr. Surfit was under his 
focussing cloth, arranging a composition of supreme worth, 
Alcoholic (for so he had been re-named) came stumbling so close 
to the lens that Mr. Surfit backed with alarm, and, not noticing 
that the lake was close behind him, was precipitated into the 
water, whence he was only rescued with some difficulty. With 
deplorable bad form one of the younger members snapshotted 
the unfortunate man as he crawled up the bank. 

A portion of the party proceeded to the churchyard, which was 
renowned for its beauty. Alcoholic promptly remembered that 
a very dear friend of his lay there, and when the Rev. Giddy 
had successfully focussed a most charming picture of yew trees 
and moss-grown graves, he insisted on being included in the 
view, steadying himself with the aid of an upright tombstone. 
Fortunately, the sun and the beer in time overcame him, and it 
was with some relief that he was seen to lie down to sleep on 
the grass. 

The day, however, was not yet to pass without trouble. 
Young Mr. Morcomb, always overflowing with good spirits, 
happened to see one of the party with his head hidden by his 
focussing cloth, and conceived the idea of pretending to be a 
bull. So, holding his tripod with its pointed legs in advance, 
and uttering a fierce bellow, he charged into the back of the 
unlucky photographer, who, receiving the points into his 
anatomy, believed that his last moment had come, and threw 
himself to the ground, smashing his camera in the process. 

When he was lifted up in a half-fainting condition, it was 
found that he was no less a person than the visitor who had 
been appointed judge in the competition, and who was taking 
pictures independently of the club. Mr. Morcomb’s abject 
apologies failed to soothe his feelings, and Mr. Morcomb, 
appreciating that his chance of being awarded the prize was now 
exceedingly small, went home in a huff, muttering that “any fool 
would have known that a bull hadn’t three points to its horns.” 

The rest of the party reassembled towards the end of the 
afternoon, and proceeded home to develop the day's yield. Each 
picture was marked with a nom-de-plume, in order to exclude 
all chance of miscarriage of justice and to give Mr. Morcomb 
an opportunity of competing. The wisdom of the arrangement 
was evident when the first prize was awarded to that gentleman 
for his picture entitled “Back to the Land,” representing Mr. 
Surfit crawling out of the lake. Mr. Morcomb chose the work- 
box, and promptly presented it to his fiancée. The second prize 
was awarded to Miss Smithers, for her landscape with figure, 
under the same title, representing Alcoholic, face up on the 
sward, overcome by the heat. A somewhat awkward incident 
happened when Miss Smithers was asked to choose her prize, 
for she happened to be a maiden troubled with a most con- 
spicuous moustache, and when she found herself called upon 
to choose between a pair of trousers and a razor she was 
overtaken by an attack of hysterics. The third prize was 
awarded to one of the junior members, who had snapped 
Alcoholic when he was hanging over the tombstone spoiling the 
vicars composition. Не had named his picture, “Grief; or 
After the Bier." There was some question whether it properly 
represented the subject which had been set, but the judge 
decided that there was an earth-to-earthiness about it which 
brought it within the four corners of the competition. 

It is an open secret that Miss Smithers ultimately made 
her choice, and that the handsome waistcoat which Mr. Giddy 
now wears in his sanctum was a present from that lady, the 
outfitter having had the savoir faire to make this change in the 
prize which he had offered, thus saving an awkward situation. 
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Messrs. C. P. Goerz, Ltd.. 1 to 6, Holborn Circus, E.C., have 
just issued a new and attractive booklet concerning their 
cameras. It is profusely illustrated with half-tone reproduc- 
tions of pictures taken with the firm's well-known apparatus, 
and contains full particulars and prices of the Goerz-Anschutz 
camera, the Tenax, Goerz folding reflex, vest-pocket Tenax 
enlarger, Goerz lenses, etc. A copy of the list may be obtained 

free on application to the above address. 
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Mr. J. Harrington, managing director of Harringtons, Ltd., 
of Australia and New Zealand, has arrived in London on a visit 
with his wife and daughter, and is staving at 1, Lexham 
Gardens, Kensington, W. 

Kettering and District Art Society will hold their annual 
exhibition from September 17 to 28. There is a section devoted 
to pictorial photography, in which cash prizes are offered. 
Entries close on September 14. Full particulars may be obtained 
from Mr. E. Claypole, 112, Hawthorn Road, Kettering. 


The Latest Catalogue issued by the Watkins Meter Co., 
Imperial Mills, Hereford, contains additional information con- 
cerning the new time tank, new patterns of time thermometers 
for rodinol, rytol, and kodol, and various dials for Bee meters, 
etc. Readers should apply to the above address for a copv of 
the list. 


* The Bleach-out Process and Utocolor Paper."—Under this 
title the Société Anonyme Utocolor, La Garenne-Colombes, near 
Paris, have published a book dealing in a simple manner with 
the possibility of direct photography in colours by means of 
pigments, with special reference to Utocolor paper. It is written 
by Dr. Е. Limmer, and the price is fr. 1.50 (1s. 2d.) 


Mirror Portraits.—The last issue of Pearson's Magasine con- 
tained an interesting article by Mr. Elwin Neame, dealing with 
an original phase of photography in which this well-known 
worker has recently been experimenting. The method consists 
of securing one or more aspects of a sitter by means of specially 
arranged mirrors, and the excellent illustrations which accom- 
pany the article demonstrate the many charming effects which 
can be achieved by these means. Mr. Neame fully describes 
this novel and attractive form of portrait photography, which 
should prove of interest to many amateurs. 


The Edinburgh Photographic Society recently entertained Mr. 
К. C. Malcolm to dinner in the Caledonian Station Hotel, on 
the occasion of his appointment as Sheriff-Substitute of Inver- 
ness-shire at Fort William. Mr. J. C. M‘Kechnie, president, 
presided, and Mr. R. Berry acted as croupier. There were 
present a large number of councillors—past and present—to do 
honour to Sheriff Malcolm. In proposing the toast of the guest, 
the chairman called attention to the excellent work Sheriff 
Malcolm had done as a member, a councillor, and as president 
of the society, and to the loss that the society would sustain 
through his departure. In replying, Sheriff Malcolm expressed 
the pleasure that he derived from his connection with the 
society, to which he ascribed all the knowledge he possessed in 
photography. 

А New Catalogue from Griffin's.—We have received from 
Messrs. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., of Kingsway, London, a сору of 
their new photographic catalogue. It is an excellent production, 
well printed and illustrated, and contains, in addition to full 
descriptions апа prices of the numerous photographic 
specialities of the firm, particulars of other apparatus, 
materials, and sundries in frequent use by both amateur and 
professional photographers. 4:riffin’s well-known specialities 
include * Goldona" (self-toning papers), “Pigmoil” (oil process 
papers), “Lingrain” (special surface bromide paper), “Cartols ° 
(prepared chemicals), “Mequin” (developer for plates and 
papers), * Acifix " (acid-fixing powders), “Tonix” (special toning 
preparation), “Kachin” (developer for plates), “Нурах ” (hypo 
eliminator), “Planiscope” (supplementary lenses), (их 
(anastigmat lens), “Autokon” (automatic enlarging apparatus), 
“ Duraline ” (unbreakable glass measures). In addition to these, 
Griffin's various preparations for the oil and bromoil processes 
are fully listed, and as they are manufacturers of photographic 
papers, postcards, and photo-chemical preparations, photo- 
graphers can depend on getting the best when applving direct to 
the firm, as above. The catalogue, which is strongly bound 
in cloth, may be obtained by amateurs at a cost of 15., which 
amount will be refunded if an order is placed for 105. worth of 
goods. Certain sections of the catalogue dealing with (1) 
Griffin's papers, (2) dry plates, films, and lantern slides, (3) 
chemicals, etc., and (4) Griffin’s specialities, have been printed 
separately, and will be sent to any reader of THE A. P. AND 
P. N. upon receipt of a postcard. 
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in every case (not for publication). 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 62, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
“Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Shutter Speeds. 
I have a hand camera, with shutter speeds 
marked 1, 2, 3, etc. Are these fractions of a 

second ? A. M. W. (Dumfries). 

To a very great extent the numbers ot 
marks on most shutters are—to put it 
mildly—somewhat poetical. It is, there- 
fore, quite impossible for us to give you 
any idea of what these numbers may 
mean, even if they mean anything at all. 


Bicaching. 
Can you tell me if a prat bleached for the 
sulphide process, and then dried, will remain 
permanently in faint шаве 
. В. С. (London). 
This we cannot say for certain, as so 
many salts of silver in intimate connec- 
tion with organic substances like cellu- 
lose, gelatine, etc., are very prone to 
change in colour. This is a question 
which can only be answered by experi- 
ments spread over a term of years. But 
we might suggest your trying paper bathed 
in or floated on a то per cent. solution of 
potassium bichromate, deeply printed by 
daylight, and well washed. This gives a 
faint image of a fairly permanent charac- 
ter. But, after all, permanence must be 
a relative term. 
Discoloured Edges of Print. 
What is the cause and cure or prevention of 
discoloured border of gaslight print like that 
of example herewith? W. Н. T. 
Experts are not agreed as to the precise 
cause of these surface markings, but most 
probably they are in some way due to 
pressure or rubbing of the sensitive film, 
i.e., one sheet rubbing or pressing on 
another, or, possibly, the pressure of the 
printing frame. When the exposure has 
bcen full, but not excessive, and a freshly 
mixed, quick.acting developer used, we are 
not so likely to get them. Prolonged de- 
veloping accentuates them. They only 
appear to any serious extent with glossy 
papers. They can (generally) be removed 
by rubbing the dry print with clean rag 
moistened with methylated spirit. We 
have so treated one-half of your print, 
which 15 now returned. 


Reversing Portrait. 
I wish to copy a portrait 
that it may face left. F. C. (Sheffield). 
This is quite an easy matter. If you 
use the single transfer carbon process the 
thing is done at once. Or reverse the 
ground glass of focussing screen, putting 
rough side outside, and put plate in dark 
slide wrong way round, and you will 
get a reversed negative. 


facing right, so 


Hypo Solution. 


I wish to kcep hypo as a saturated solution so 
that there always is an excess of undissolved 
crystals at the bottom of the vessel. How 
much of this saturated solution contains 1 oz. 
of hypo? G. K. (St. Ives). 


The quantity of hypo in solution will 
depend on the temperature of the solu- 
tion. The following table will give you 
soine idea of this. One hundred parts of 
water at 32 deg. F. (freezing) dissolve 70 
parts hypo crystals, at 6o deg. dissolve 84 
parts, at 68 deg. dissolve 103 parts, at 
75 deg. dissolve 110 parts ; so that, for all 
practical purposes, you can reckon that 
2 oz. of hypo solution (saturated) at 65 to 
70 deg. Е. contains just about 1 oz. hypo. 


Stale Plates. 


I have a quantitv of stale plates, so that I 
cannot get a bright negative on, etc. Can 
you advise? E. C. C. (Farringdon). 


The only suggestion is to use extra 
bromide in the developer, develop some- 
what fully, and then reduce the negatives 
slightly by the hypo and ferricyanide 
process. If this does not give enough 
printing contrast, then you will have to 
intensify the negative. But do not forget 
that the negative is only a means to an 
end, and also that a somewhat foggy- 
looking negative will oftentimes give an 
excellent print; therefore do not come to 
any final conclusion until the negative 
has been carefully printed. 


Small Pinholes in Negative. 

I am greatly troubled by many very small 

pinholes on my negatives which are not 

attributable to dust, etc. 

C. E. B. (London). 

As you are using a filtered developer, 
the cause is not likely to be there, nor is 
it likely to be in the emulsion. So this 
leaves us dust as the most likely cause of 
the trouble. Try once again. Clean out 
the inside of the camera, getting into 
every corner, also the plate-holders. Dust 
the plates before putting them into the 
camera, and again when putting them 
into the developing dish—and one more 
precaution, viz., go over the film of the 
plate with a tuft of cotton-wool as 
soon as the plate has been wetted with 
developer. Anvthing in the wav of a 
pinhole after this thorough treatment is 
likely to be negligible. Very small holes 
are negligible in enlarging, especiallv if 
a slightly rough or matt-surface paper be 
used. 
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Lens Shade. 

Is there any rule for fitting lens shade, as 

regards size, shape, material? 

D. C. (Greenock). 

The material should be opaque (pre- 
ferably black), and of a non-reflecting 
character. Black cloth or velvet are 
suitable. The shape should be rectangu- 
lar. The size is adjusted to the size of 
plate, focal length of lens, and is best 
ascertained by $nspection. Remove the 
ground-glass (having previously focussed 
the lens for a distant object), and then, 
placing the eye at the corner of the back 
opening of the camera, look through the 
lens, using the largest stop, and bring 
the rough paper or card model to such a 
position that it is just out of sight. That 
is to say, shade the lens as much as pos- 
sible without cutting off any picture. 


Paramidophenol Developing Formula. 
Can you oblige us with a reliable paramido- 
phenol developing formula for plates? 

В. W. С. (London). 
(A) Take 3 oz. potass. metabisulphite, 
crush this to a rough powder, put it ina 
graduate, and add tepid (not warm) water 
to the 3 oz. mark. When this is dis- 
solved, add бо gr. of paramidophenol. 

(B) In another graduate dissolve 3 drm. 

of caustic potash in 3 oz. of water. Now 

add solution B, a little at a time, with 
vigorous stirring, until the curdy precipi- 
tate first formed is just redissolved, 
giving a clear solution (С). For use. take 

1 drm. of C, and add water to make 1 oz. 

We can speak very highly of this formula, 

having used it very extensively for some 

considerable time. 


Intensification ; Developing Snapshots. 
My difficulty is that the mercury ammonia 
intensified negative looks as though it were 
partly covered with flour, and prints un- 
evenly. Is it possible to keep it in the 
chloride too long, etc.? Developing snap- 
shots is it advisable to begin with a fairly 
strong developer and then continue with it 
diluted ? W. F. P. (Henley-in-Arden). 

Your results point to uneven action. 
Are you careful to fix and wash the nega- 
tives thoroughly? You are not likely to 
do any harm by leaving the negative in 
the bleaching bath too long, but nothing 
is gained by leaving it there after it is 
bleached right through. И is again of 
fundamental importance to wash it 
thoroughly after bleaching. It should 
remain in the ammonia bath until it is 
blackened right through, but not beyond 
this. Prolonging this process may lead 
to some loss of density. If you follow 
these hints and still get dusty results, try 

a bath of water то oz., hydrochloric acid 

1 drm. When developing snapshots, 

where the utmost shadow detail is desired, 

the best plan is to begin with a dilute de- 
veloper, and give plenty of time. Then, 
if more density contrasts are required, use 

a normal developer. 


Developing in Darkness. 

Having used ortho. plates for the first time, 

and devcloped them in the dark, I am at a 

loss to know for how long to develop, etc. 

J. P. (Preston). 

As you remark, the factorial method is 
not applicable to developing in the dark, 
but the time and temperature method is 
available. What vou need is Watkins' 
time and temperature thermometer. By 
placing this in the developer, vou can see 
at a glance how long the plate should be 
in the developer. The cost of this instru- 
ment is about half a crown, or something 
of that kind. Write to the Watkins Meter 
Co., Hereford, for leaflet, etc. 
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To-day's Forecast. 
August is dawning as I 
write, and the weather 
clerk has decided that it 
is still to be *squally and 


unsettled," and has pro- 
mised us *little sunshine 
and occasional rain.? 


While I pity the holiday-maker, there is one individual whom I 
pity more. He is the photographic writer whose annual busi- 
ness it is to give us *Warm Weather Wrinkles." Again and 
again he has pulled out his last year's contribution on this 
subject, and has put it back again. In August he is getting 
desperate, and soon, whatever the weather, he will chance it: 
* One way to keep solutions cool during development is to stand 
the bottles in cold tap-water.^ And so on. This with the 
thermometer at 53 deg. or thereabouts. But perhaps it will be 
fine and sunny by the time it comes out, or even by the time this 
page is read. You never can tell. 


Unavailing Precautions. 


But rain is an affair of Nature's which no man can forefend. 
One man did, indeed, try a bold plan recently. He was going 
on а club outing one sunny but uncertain afternoon, and he 
beamed down upon the rest of them from his seat in the brake. 
“It won't rain,” he said; “I’ve brought my umbrella. It never 
rains when I bring my umbrella. And to make assurance doubly 
sure, Ive brought my waterproof camera case as well." 
Encouraged by his optimism, the rest of the party left theirs 
behind. Late that night, about the time they should have been 
returning, the sound of wheels swishing through water was 
heard outside, and a voice was demanding the whereabouts of 
Ararat. Somehow, Noah felt that if the rest of the party had 
folluwed his example that downpour would never have come. 


A Dro» Too Much. 


The other day I found out a spot where they really do have 
rain. It was one of the show.towns in the north of England—a 
town which has burst the bindings of its dictionary in the effort 
to find new superlatives wherewith to describe its beauties. On 
the way thither, apropos of an account in the local paper of a 
function in that town being spoiled by rain, somebody said, 
“Oh, it always rains at B——." I mentioned it to a prominent 
local man when I got there, after he had lauded the air, the 
earth, the sky with which B—— was surrounded. “You have a 
good deal of rain here, have you not?" “Invariably makes a 
point of coming at four o'clock in the morning," he replied ; 
“In-variably. Stops at five. Bright as ever by six.” In five 
minutes or so after this conversation the rains descended and 
the floods came. It drizzled, and splashed, and pattered, and 
poured, and soaked, and drenched, and deluged. "Quite a nice 
little drop this afternoon," said the shopkeeper with whom I 
took refuge, and, noticing my camera, he told me that once, in 
the indefinite past, a photographer came that way, and, lighting 
upon a bright interval between the blinding rainstorms, got a 
sunlit picture in the High Street. It is wholly legendary, how- 
ever, and I am disposed to discredit it, in spite of the fact that 
the official handbook issued by the town council has a special 
paragraph in which the advantages of the place are urged upon 
photographers. 


* And Only Man is Vile." 


A heavy rainfall is not the deadliest indictment that can be 
levelled against a town, especially if the rainy town be posed 
in the midst of splendid hills. A deadlier is brought against a 
certain great manufacturing city in Sc—well, in Great Britain— 
and brought, too, by the writer of the photographic notes in the 
local paper. I know that city. I have tried in vain to get a 
presentable negative of the blackened stones of its cathedral, 
and of its dingy, smoke-laden, greystone squares. But that is 
no excuse for the writer I am quoting. Не actually calls the 
attention of photographers to the freshened-up pictorial aspects 
of the city when the bulk of its folk are away for their annual 
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holiday. When a large percentage of the dwellers are away, he 
says, one can readily understand that it makes possible work 
that cannot be done under ordinary conditions. Now, Z know 
what he means. But what will his fellow-citizens think of it? 
Will they not detect in it that same kind of libel from which 
Ceylon has suffered at the hands of Bishop Heber, who wrote 


that “every prospect pleases, and only——”? 


‘*Chiselied Fiattery.’’ 


American society women, I see, are going in for portrait 
sculpture, which is to take the place of photographs. For tall 
and graceful figures there is to be the statuette, for short and 
stumpy ones the bust. Professional photographers are said to 
be bewailing the change. Well, it is probable that American 
photographers are not unmindful of the unfortunate business 
aspect of this “proposition”; but I think it is something else 
that pains them more. For, actually, it is urged in favour of the 
statuette that the sculptor’s chisel can be “manceuvred,” thus 
conveying the implication that the photograph cannot. The 
photographers, as a reply to this ingratitude, should let loose 
upon their sitters a few portraits that are innocent of tlie 
retoucher’s art. That would make them sit up. 


Conscientious Carnarvon. 


Photography does not bulk largely in the advertisement of 
seaside resorts. It is true that a London street hawker twirls an 
album in front of you and calls out, “Twelve lovely phorty- 
graphs all round the coast, one penny.” But for poster work 
the camera is not good enough. It is too moral. Its devotion 
to accuracy is almost a fad. There are exceptions, however, 
and one is to be met with at Pwllheli, where, I imagine, there is 
a vacancy for a photographer. They are a conscientious folk 
at Pwllheli, and it pained them to find that their artist-adver- 
tiser, anxious to pleas», had put Snowdon too aggressively into 
the picture. They said that a photographer would not have 
done that. Yet there are photographers who would think nothing 
of shifting Snowdon until it was perched down at the end of 
the Pwllheli esplanade. They might even put Pwllheli at the 
top of Snowdon. It would be a good joke to do it. Let us 
patronise Pwllheli. 


A Problem. 


What pictures still the old world can, 
Relenting, show at certain hours! 
A quaintly-panniered Mary Ann, 
A roof just wetted by the showers, 
A fairy skiff that sails the bay— 
But why they only come to hand 
When my last plate I’ve thrown away, 
Is more than I can understand! 
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OR life-likeness the outdoor 
snapshot, usually showing 
the whole of the figure, 15 
after all hard to beat. Not 
only is there the facial like- 
ness, but the characteristic 
attitude or gesture is shown or sug- 
gested, and all the little creases, folds 
and wrinkles of the clothes. Such 
snapshot outdoor portraits are often 
regarded as the best “likeness " of an 
individual; they represent him as his 
friends know him, and by their natural- 
ness they command instant apprecia- 
tion. There are, however, occasions on 
which it is desired to attempt a portrait 
rather than a figure study, when the 
lighting of the features should be so 
arranged and modified as to bring out 
characteristics which might not be 
apparent in the snapshot type of like- 
ness. To put this in another way, 
there is a side of a man's character 
which can be best depicted by the snap- 
shot method, and another side when the 
quieter indoor method, with delibera- 
tion in lighting and arrangement, will 
be more satisfactory. Further, the 
point of view of one's friends must be 
considered. The outdoor figure study 
is usually a *snapshot," and the indoor 
effort *a portrait," ranking somewhat 
with the professional's product. This, 
of course, implies comparison, and such 
comparison is apt to be unfavourable to 
the home product, but such will provide 
a stimulus. It is a habit and an affecta- 
tion with some people to decrv the ordi- 
nary commercial portrait, and while we 
do not suggest its slavish imitation, 
there are many things that may be 
learned from it. Still, the aim should 
be to get some individuality into one's 
own work rather than to produce in 
home surroundings a studio portrait. 
All the tendencies in the best modern 
work are towards obtaining in the 
studio with its ample light, а portrait 
which looks more like a home portrait. 
Let us begin by roughly defining such 
expressions as “top light,” “side light,” 
and so on. Assume for the moment 
that we are taking a portrait such as 
the illustrations, in which the sitter is 
facing the camera; that is, the view of 
the face is a full front view, the sitter 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 


BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


looking directly into the lens. Top 
light is light coming from a position 
over the sitter’s head, say from the glass 
roof of studio or conservatory, or from 
a skylight, or even from some reflecting 
screen suitably placed above the sitter’s 
head. In practice all these terms are 
used with some elasticity, and top light 
may mean anything in the overhead 
direction, even if somewhat to the front 
or side of the sitter. Front light is 
light coming from the direction of the 
camera towards the sitter. Print No. 4 
shows the use of a good deal of front 
light, and reference will be made to 
this again later. Side light is light 
striking the side of the face, bearing in 
mind our assumption that the sitter 15 
looking directly towards the lens. We 
may express this again in a slightly 
different way. If we draw a line, or 
stretch a thread from the lens to the 
sitters head, then front light will be 
light more or less parallel to this line; 
top light will be light at right 
angles to the thread, coming 
from above; and sidelight, light 
at right angles to the thread, but 
coming from the same level as the 
sitter’s head. Having made this 
explanation, our readers will know 
what we mean when we say “more 
top light " or * more front light," 
and so on. 

For working in most rooms some 
sort of a reflector is necessary. А 
threefold screen or a large clothes- 
horse, over which is thrown a 
large dust sheet, or even a couple 
of newspapers, will form a satis- 
factory reflector. Do not have it 
too small. A large area of reflect- 
ing surface some little distance 
from the sitter is better in its 
effect than а small, very white 
screen placed near. 

Now, let us turn to actual work. 
We may begin by placing the 
sitter facing the camera, with the 
window at his or her side. This 
arrangement will give the effect 
seen in print fig. 1, which is a 
characteristic example of strong 
side lighting. The shadow side 
is—in this case—unduly heavy, but 
it should not be assumed that so 


A SIMPLE PORTRAIT. 


strong a lighting: is necessarily bad; 
with some subjects the effect might be 


satisfactory. For the rounder face of a 
youngster the lighting is somewhat 
harsh. We may try, however, to 


modify this harshness by the use of the 
reflecting screen, placing the screen on 
the opposite side of the sitter to the 
window. In fig. 2 we see the effect of 
so doing. The appearance of two win- 
dows, one on each side, is given, and 
the effect known as cross lighting is 
obtained. This, to some extent, 
destroys roundness and proper model- 
ling, and the darkest shadow is not 
opposite to the highest light, as it, 
generally, should be. This effect is 
due principally to trying to do with the 
reflector what should be done by direct 
light. That is, we must endeavour to 
get direct light on to the shadow side 
and then soften it a little if necessary 
by the aid of the reflector. | 

If we place the sitter a little further 


Fig. r. 
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Fig. 2. 


back, that is, further away from the 
camera (afterwards moving the camera 
nearer again to get the desired size of 
image), we shall have the direct light, 
not quite so much side light, and rather 
more front light. That is, the direction 
of light will be from a position some- 
what between side and front. The 
lighting on the face will now be 
that shown in print fig. 3. Com- 
pared with fig. 1 we see that fig. 3 
has more light on the shadow side 
cheek. The bright little reflex 
spot in the eve is also more clearly 
seen in the shadow side eye. This, 
then, is a better lighting than that 
shown in fig. 1, but it still needs 
softening a little, the edges of the 
shadows being a little hard. Here 
comes the chance for the reflector. 
and print No. 4 shows how helpful 
it is in just slightly softening down 
these hard shadows. 

But to modify print fig. 3 into 
print fig. 4, the reflector was not 
placed at the side of the sitter, 
but rather more in front ; in fact, 
so much in front, that it almost, 
but of course not quite, cut into 
the picture. Had it been a little 
more in front, partof it would have 
shown in the edge of the picture. 
The reflecting screen is thus 
almost facing the sitter, and so 
throws light on the shadow side at 
about the same angle as the direct 
light reaches the light side. That 
is, the reflected light reaches the 
head from a position between 
front light and side light. 

These positions of direct light and 
reflected light will be found to give 
good lighting for the majority of sub- 
jects, print No. 4 being a pleasing 
straightforward lighting. 
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The novice will readily 
see that for almost every 
head some little modifica- 
tion needs to be made. A 
face with strongly marked 
features, and, possibly, 
somewhat heavily lined, will 
need a different lighting to 
the face of a young girl. In 
our next lesson we hope to 
give some further hints on 
modification of lighting to 
suit different types of tace, 
but it must be remembered 
that it is not possible to give 
any hard and fast rule for 
any type, for there are so 
often contradictory factors 
{б be considered. Ап 
able portrait photographer 
once said, *Show me the 
head, and I will then show 
you how to light it." И 
our readers who are inte- 
rested in portraiture will 
make one or two experi- 
ments on the lines just sug- 
gested, we think they will 
be ready for the further 
modifications which we will 
suggest in the next lesson. 

As mentioned above, 
these experiments in light- 
ing may easily be conducted in an 
ordinary room with a large window. 
The reflector is easy to make, and with 
almost any type of camera and lens of 
fair aperture results can be obtained 
that will teach valuable lessons to the 


Fig. 4. 


beginner in portraiture. In a future 
issue we shall revert to the subiect 
of plates, exposures, and developers, 
and after-treatment of the negatives. 
Previous lessons on these subjects will, 
however, be of considerable value here. 
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“THE NOVICES’ NOTE BOOK.’ 
Aricles for Beginners, published in 


previcus issues, have included, among 
‘other subjects : 


"Errors in Exposure and Develop- 

ment, and How to Avoid them.” . 
“Landscapes with Figures." 

" Photographing Interiors.” 

“Riverside Exposures.” 

“Making the Most of Faulty Nega- 
tives.” 

“Clouds and Shadows.” 

“Toning Difficulties, and How to 

Overcome Them.” 

“Street Snapshots.” 

“Spotting and Retouching Nega- 
tives.” 

“The Choice of a Camera.” 

“Correct Exposure.” 

"Hand-Camera Work at the Sea. 
side." 

" Photographing 
scapes." 

" Points About Development." 

“The Covering Power of Lenses." 

“The Use of Light Filters.” 

"Developing Holiday Exposures." 

“Printing on P.O.P.” 

“ Copying.” 

“Enlarging.” 

“Development Papers.” 

“Carbon Printing.” 

“Trimming and Mounting Prints.” 

“Colouring Picture Postcards.” 

“Profitable Photography.” 

“Holding the Camera.” 

“The Use of Swing Back and Swing 

Front.” 

"Notes on Dull Weather 
graphy.” 

Copies of back numbers of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER contain- 
ing these articles and many others 
may (if still in print) be obtained 
on application to the Publishers, 
THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 
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Ет subjects in which do- 
mestic cattle form a leading feature 
is a class of work that has not received 
anything like the attention it deserves. 
The fact is, few, if any, workers have 
thought it worth while to specialise in 
this direction. Everyone seems to think 
that it is quite enough to take any odd 
subject of this kind just as it happens to 
present itself. But if good work in any 
direction is to be done, careful thought 
and concentrated attention must be 
brought to bear upon it. One must not 
be content to take things just as they are, 
but view the subject from various stand 
points, so that not merely “a good,” but 
“the best available” presentation is 
secured. 

Further, one should study the ways of 
cattle in the field, how they move with 
or against the wind, light, etc. А very 
little knowledge of this kind will enable 
an observant person to make a useful 
guess as to whether a group is likely to 
move this or that way, and so tell one 
whether it is worth while waiting for a 
certain grouping or improved position in 
the composition. 

But enough has already been said to 
convey the hint to any countryside lover 
who is in search of an unhackneyed sub- 
ject wherein to specialise, viz., landscape 
with strong interest in cattle as a pictorial 
motif. 

Here we have on this page a couple of 
such subjects that one might expect to 
find during a half-holiday tramp through 
the country-side. 

The first thing which strikes one in 
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Ву К. C, Robinson. 
From the Weekly Competition (Beginners). 
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Every week two or three prints entered in Тнк AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with 


the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ 


Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


fig. A is the row of four animals stretch- 
ing across the foreground. This present 
arrangement gives one the idea that the 
photographer was anxious to include as 
many cattle as he could, and paid little 
attention to their arrangement. 

“But how could I arrange cattle of this 


do have black cattle, but, allowing that, 
still the foliage generally strikes one as 
undesirably dark, especially towards the 
left-hand side of the picture. This sug- 


gests under-exposure in the negative. 
Next, the trees in the mid-distance come 
rather noticeably just 


behind the 


two 


B.—COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


By P. White. 


From the Weekly Competition. 


kind?” says he. The reply is—perhaps a 
little Dublinesque—that the only way to 
arrange them is to let them arrange them- 
selves. In other words, it is a case of 
watching and waiting, and dodging about 
with the camera all ready to seize a 
favourable grouping 
or composition. 

This means an ob- 
servant eye, and an 
alert mind ready to 
weigh, judge, and 
decide on the merits 
of each moment’s 
opportunity. 

The arrangement 
here is not very pic- 
torial. It does not 
suggest a group, but 
four quite separate 
and independent ani- 
mals, who seem to 
suggest that thev do 
not want to have 
anything whatever to 
do with each other. 


The next point 
about this print is 
that the cattle and 


also trees seem to be 
very dark. True, we 


central animals, and constitute awkward 
conjunctions. 

Turning now to our second example, 
B, the first thing one notices is the soli- 
tary sheep in the immediate foreground 
This animal does not seem to belong to 
the picture. At any rate, it would be 
better omitted, as it tends to draw the eye 
away from the more interesting and pic- 
torial parts. The reader should make the 
experiment of covering this foreground 
sheep up, or obliterating it with a pencil, 
The same remark applies to the four 
sheep near the left margin of the print. 

Аз is so very often the case with sheep, 
we here get the suggestion of chalky 
backs, due primarily to a top or sky light, 
but usually over-accentuated by over- 
development of the negative. 

We may here notice an agreeable and 
pictorial background grouping of mid- 
distance trees of various forms, kinds, and 
heights, which in turn contribute their 
quota of interest without being too force- 
ful. The peep of extreme distance also 
aids in suggesting the open-air-space feel- 
ing which 1s so easy to miss in camera 
landscape. The original print has some 
delicately suggested clouds, which may not 
be rendered so well in the reproduction. 
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By Miss C. MARSDEN. 


EASTERN STUDY. 


AN 


Awarded a Beginner's Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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FLOWERS OF THE HEDGEROW. 


Awarded a Prize 


By GEORGE F. HIDE. 
in the Weekly Competition. 
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YT TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
@EDITORIAL COMMENT 


That old photographer who thinks that modern 
photography is far too mechanical has put in a re- 
appearance. .He gives expression to 
his views in an evening newspaper. 
Machine-made photographs, he says, 
have no individuality. He seems to for- 
get that every hobby, and every trade for that matter, 
as it is well said in the same article, has its many 
mechanics and its few masters. Even the master in 
one field is the mechanic in another. The ruler over 
ten cities is apt to be a very humble citizen in the 
eleventh. In spite of all that is said about button- 
pressers and turners of wheels, the primary thing in 
photography, namely, the selection of subject and point 
of view, can never be merely mechanical, if by mechani- 
cal is meant the absence of thought and design. At 
least it cannot be mechanical until some enterprising 
firm frames off bits of architecture and landscape 
against the sky, and indicates the exact place where 
the camera is to be used. Even that is a possibility for 
the future. S e g 


An unintentional comment upon this subject was 
made to us the other day by the manager of the thermal 
baths at a celebrated spa. He said 
that the visitors whom he conducted 
over his establishment were of two 
kinds. Half of them were keenly in- 
terested in every mechanical contrivance of pump and 
spray, and wanted to know its why and wherefore; the 
other half thought the decorative tiles very pretty, and 
soon got bored with the rest. Perhaps half the world 
has no genius for mechanics, even for such mechanics 
as those of the dark-room. Often it happens that those 
who have little inclination for such manipulations and 
formulæ as give the old photographer his keenest de- 
light have yet no inconsiderable sense for a picture. 


“тоо 
MECHANICAL." 


MECHANICS AND 
IMAGINATION. 


There are, of course, photographers who combine a pic- . 


torial instinct with a mechanical genius. Perhaps thev 
make up the bulk of photographers. But should those 
who have only the former of these qualities be called 
merely button-pressers if they prefer to forego what thev 
think to be mechanical drudgerv and to turn out their 
prints by machine methods? We may think they are 
insensitive to the richest delights of photography, but 
that is no reason for deriding them. | 


The extent to which sunniness can be suggested in 
outdoor photography by the employment of ortho- 
chromatic or panchromatic plates and 
suitable screens is not fully recognised by 
most workers. Ortho. plates are still, for 
some reason, reserved for special occa- 
sions, while panchromatic plates are, in many cases, 
regarded as being outside the scope of the ordinary 
amateur. This is a great mistake, as, apart from the 
fact that a suitable safe-light is required for the manipu- 
lation of panchromatic plates in the dark-room, they 
are as simple to use as "ordinary " plates. The past 
few weeks have unfortunately been far below the aver- 
age in the matter of summer sunshine, and we suggest, 
therefore, to those of our readers who wish to introduce 
the idea of sunniness into their pictures, that they give 
a practical trial to one of the several excellent brands 
of panchromatic plates now on the market for their 
outdoor work. А seaside snapshot or similar subject 
taken on a dull day with an ordinary plate, compared 
with one taken on a fully screened panchromatic under 
similar lighting conditions, will show the wonderfully 
sunny effect that results with the latter. The difference 
is even more marked in landscape subjects, and is due 
probably to the cutting out of everything in the nature 
of blue haze or "atmosphere." The ortho. plate, used 
with a dark yellow screen, also has a similar effect. 


® g & 


A photograph which is executed in all honesty, and 
without even legitimate retouching, may at times be 
deceptive. А case in point is quoted 
UNINTENTIONAL from an American source by the Photo- 
DECEPTION. Revue. Some experiments with smoke- 
less powder were being made on a war- 

ship, and a photograph of the discharge was made on 
an ordinary plate. Smokeless the powder may have 
been, but the photographic result showed an extra- 
ordinarily dense and abundant exhalation, whereas a 
similar photograph of the discharge of ordinary powder 
gave a very much lighter smoke-cloud. The explana- 
tion is that the gas resulting from the combustion of a 
smokeless powder is of a clear pale brown colour, which 
is lighted up and made red by deflagration. This colour, 
being only slightly actinic, influences only to a small 
degree the non-orthochromatic plate, whereas the gas 


SIMULATED 
SUNSHINE. 
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furnished by the combustion of the old form of powder, 
being a bluish grey, impresses the plate to a greater 
extent, and is therefore rendered with less density on 
the positive. With orthochromatic plates, of course, 
the paradox no longer obtains, and the comparative 
value of the two gases is accurately rendered. The 
incident suggests the need for precaution if the photo- 
graphic document is to be considered as irrefutable 
scientific or commercial evidence. 

$ Oe 8 


It is quite a small proportion of photographers who 
realise how much valuable experience may be gained 
by concentrating the attention on one 
subject or district. For instance, 
instead of making a long journey in 
search of fresh localities whenever an 
hour's photographic work is contemplated, why not 
study a small district near at hand, such as a patch of 
woodland, or the banks of a stream, and study it under 
all conditions? The nearer home the spot selected the 
better, as then the keen worker is able to take advan- 
tage of a night's frost or snow, or a morning mist, 
before the effect has vanished, by a half-hour with the 
camera before duty calls him to the city. 

It will be a surprise to many to discover how varicd 
in their aspects the same objects can appear under dit- 
ferent conditions of weather, and that with one subject 
from the same standpoint a different picture may be 
made every month. Take your silver birches in sunny 
midsummer, when the bracken is large, green and 
vigorous; take them in autumn, when the leaves are 
thinning down, and the bracken is golden and withered; 
or later, after heavy rains, when all is sodden and the 
air damp and misty; in winter, when nature has laid 
her white mantle over all, or when every point is flash- 
ing and sparkling in the sunlight of a keen, bright, 
frosty morning; in spring, when the branches put forth 
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their new leaves, and the wild flowers gleam in the 
banks and ditches—each phase of our changing climate 
will give to those with eyes to see new beauties and 
new inspirations. By working in this manner the 
photographer will discover that a surprising amount of 
work may be done within quite a small area and with- 
out sameness, while at the same time proving not only 
interesting, but having an educational value of no small 
degree. 
e e eO 
There is a useful paper in the Photographische 
Rundschau on instantaneous autochromy. The author, 
M. W. Weissermel, em- 
INSTANTANEOUS AUTOCHROMY ploys a  flash-powder 
BY ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. similar in composition to 
that which is recom- 
mended by MM. Lumiére, but forcing a little the 
amount of perchlorate. He uses five grams of mag- 
nesium powder to three of finely pulverised perchlorate, 
and employs about ten grams of this mixed powder 
with an objective the aperture of which varies between 
F/6 and F/7, the distance between subject and flash 
being three metres. He prefers the pyrocatechin de- 
veloper, but with a stronger dose of pyrocatechin than 
would be used in the case of ordinary plates. The con- 
centrated bath consists of 5 grams of pyrocatechin and 
12 grams of anhydrous sulphite of soda, dissolved in 
75 c.cm. of water; and of 3 grams of caustic soda 
dissolved in 25 c.cm. of water, the two being mixed 
together. The concentrated bath is diluted in five or 
six times its volume of water. If one is not sure that 
the laboratory lighting is perfectly inactinic, it is useful 
to add four or five drops of a 10 per cent. potassium 
bromide solution per 100 c.cm. of developer. The 
image appears immediately the plate is plunged into 
the bath, and development is finished at the end of two 
or three minutes. 
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COMPETITION. 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings' worth of 
matcrials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photograpner. 


In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. | 
For BEGINNERS, and those who have never won ап award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of material, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. P. AND Р, N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


affxed to its back, and properly filled in. 


Each print must have one of the coupons given on this page 


The prize-winring prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND P. М. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, | 
accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without fee, 


any of the prints sent in to the competitions for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be nctifed of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials, they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Н. J. 
Hendry, Bennicote, Brookfield, Renfrewshire. (Title of print, 
“Summer.”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial Ortho. ; exposure, 
1-25th sec.; lens, Aldis; stop, F/8; time of day, afternoon, 
July; printing process, bromoil on Paget C.C. 

The Second Prize to Chas С. Thornton, 133, Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. (Title of print, *A Humble Home.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial S.R. Ortho.; exposure, 4 secs.; lens, 
г. r.; Stop, F/8; time of day, afternoon, August; developer, 
pyro-soda ; printing process, enlarged on Wellington C.C. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Edmund К. Н. Crouch, Lynd- 
hurst, Warwick Gardens, Worthing. (Title of print, “The 
Little Prisoner.”) Technical data: Plate, Barnet Ortho. backed ; 
lens, Cooke; stop, F/6.5; time of day, 3 p.m., June; developer, 
rodinal; printing process, toned bromide. 

A Second Extra Prize to Rev. K. F. Wilson, St. Dunstan’s, 
Earle Road, Liverpool. (Title of print, “Borrowdale.”) Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Barnet; lens, т. r.; time of day, 11.30 a.m., 
July; developer, pyro; printing process, bromide enlargement. 

The Mounting Prize to Mrs. Steuart, 4, Enys Road, East- 
bourne. (Title of print, “Homewards.”) Technical data: 
Kodak film; exposure, 1-25th sec.; lens, r. r.; stop, F/8; time 


of day, 2 p.m., March; developer, rodinal; printing process, 
enlarged on Wellington bromide, sulphide toned. 


Hon. Mention. 

T. C. Evans, Clapham; A. Taylor, Llandudno; W. Wilson, 
New Zealand; H. E. Wood, Stoke Newington; Chas. G. 
Thornton, Edinburgh; Owen W. F. Thomas, Swindon; Robert 
Marshall, Grangemouth; G. Hill, Leek; W. J. Hart, Glasgow 
(2); Н. Payne, Handsworth; Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech; T. 
Brown, Middlesbrough; C. A. White, Newport; Dr. S. Brica- 
relli, Turin; W. H. Edgar, Weybridge. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Miss Dilys C. Davies, 
Millfield, Lampeter. (litle of print, "Daisies.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; exposure, 4 sec.; lens, Dallmeyer ; 
stop, F/6; time of day, 1 p.m., June; developer, rytol; print- 
ing process, Wellington Carbon P.O.P. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 


petitors placed in Classes I., II., and III., and in the Beginners” 
Class are omitted. 
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IN a previous 
issue of THE 
A. P. the so- 
called up or 
down hill effect 
in pictorial 
work was re- 
ferred to, and 
it was there 
pointed out that it was a matter in which not 
only the eye, but the reason, mind, or memory 
played a part. The mind and eye, acting together, 
accept one or more lines as horizontal or vertical. 
These serve as standards of direction, and with the 
other lines or angles are compared, and mental infer- 
ences deduced. In this way we quickly infer that this 
or that surface is tilted up or down hill. : 

But, as in the case of the "noble Duke of York," 
if we go uphill, we have to come down again. Hence 
in many, perhaps the majority, of cases, we get some 
suggestion both of up and down hill. 

It is instructive to note that it is far easier, and there- 
fore more common, to depict the near up and further- 
away down effect than its counterpart, viz., a near down 
and distant uprising effect. For example, in fig. 1 we 
have the uphill road in the immediate foreground 
shown, but the downhill part of the road is not actually 
seen; while in fig. 2 we see both parts, viz., the near 
down and more distant uprising portion. 

Now this brings us to an important and far-reaching 
principle in picture-making, viz., that (as in fig. т) а 
part or an effect may be adequately suggested by infer- 
ence without being actually shown (viz., the down part 


Fig. 1. 
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. THE POINT OF VIEW ' 
AND PICTURE HANGING. 


of the road), and, curiously enough, it often happens 
that this suggested but not actually shown part is 
that which makes the more lasting impression on the 
mind. It is an appeal to the mind, memory, imagina- 
tion. Thus in fig. 1 we infer that the further part of 
the road is tilted downwards by the way the top edge 
of the wall runs downwards, the way that a part of the 
receding figure is cut off, and so on. 

In the case of fig. 1 the downward trend of the fore- 
ground road is suggested by the downward convergence 
of the top and bottom of the hedge on the right and the 
upward converging trend of the horizontal lines of iron 
fencing on the wall on the left side of the road. 


Next, a word should be said about a curious physio- 
logical fact, not too well known, viz., that our ideas of 
horizontality in a subtle way are connected with the 
position of the head. We can illustrate this by the two 
little examples here before us. 

If the best effect is to be obtained with fig. 1 it should 
be held so that the lower edge of the picture is about 
on a level with the eye. This means that the head will 
be tilted slightly backwards. This, of course, corre- 
sponds to what would generally happen when viewing 
an up-running road. On the other hand, to get the best 
effect with fig. 2 it should be held below eye level, so 
that the head is tilted forwards. 

It is, or was until lately, customary to talk of our 
five senses, viz., sight, hearing, taste, smell, and touch, 
as though that was the beginning and end of the matter. 
But numerous more recent investigators (e.g., Howell, 
Waller, Hill, Stewart, Greenwood, Halliburton, Tiger- 
stedt, etc.) have shown that, in addition to the sense 
of muscle strain and temperature, with which everv- 
one is familiar, we have to take count of the sense of 
position and movement. Опе curious point is that 
apparently we are dependent on some minute particles 
in the internal ear for certain senses of movement— 
and so of direction. Апа, what is still more interesting, 
it would appear that this sense of gravity or direction 
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is due to the aid of otoliths (i.e., ear stones—minute 
lime particles) we share with some, perhaps most, of 
the lowest forms of animal life—e.g., the plant-animal 
convoluta. 


There are many connected and interesting questions, 


e.g., balance of fishes, birds, etc., directly connected 
with these speculations, which only need mention to 
show that the sense of gravity is of fundamental im- 
portance, which by long usage has become.a part of 
our picture-making instincts. Such phrases as “level- 
headed,” “upright character,” etc., show how the 
notion has been idealised. 

But to get back to our starting point, viz., the pic- 
torial suggestion of direction, and especially what we 
call up and down hill, we see that two factors at least 
are important, viz., rightly presenting the view, and 
looking at it in the right position relative to the head 
angle. 

In the hanging of pictures, in most galleries it 15 
usually tacitly assumed that the best position is “оп 
the line." In many cases certainly it is best to view 
the picture “оп the line,” i.e., level opposite the eye, 
with head vertical, but the foregoing considerations 
easily show that “оп the line” is not the best position 
for all pictures. It is equally bad (i.e., either ignorant 
or vicious) on the part of the “hangman ” to “sky” a 
down-hill picture or to “floor " an up-hill effect. 

There is one other important consideration in con- 
nection with the hanging of pictures, viz., the relation of 
the horizon in the picture, or perhaps one may better say 
the foreground angle. If we are dealing with a level 
foreground (e.g., interior of building), and use a view- 
point or lens position high up, say 5 ft. above floor level, 
we get our foreground more spread out than if we 
took the same picture with the lens, say, 3 ft. from the 
ground. In both cases the horizon might be midway 
up the picture. But in hanging these two pictures, it 
would be well to discriminate by placing the morc 
spread-out foreground rather below and the compressed 
foreground rather above eye level. 

We do not forget that (happily for all concerned) only 
a few readers of these pages are called on to hang 
photographs in galleries. Опе tries to find some excuse 
for the glaring blunders usually manifested on these 
occasions in plea of shortness of time, etc. But doubt- 
less most readers of these pages are their own “hang- 
men " in the domestic gallery, so the above hints may 
help towards placing the pictures to the best advantage. 
Of course, the high or low view-point of picture 
hanging is only one of several considerations. As to 
lighting, grouping, etc., something may be said later 
on. Meanwhile, if the reader will try the effects of 
viewing various pictures at various view-angles relative 
to the head position, he will not be long in discovering 
that these points are worth more consideration than they 
generally receive, and that one can materially aid the 
suggestion of certain effects by the judicious placing of 
the picture on the wall. 
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* Marketing Photographs for Publication."—The latest num- 
ber of the Photo-Miniature, bearing the above title, gives prac- 
tical hints and information concerning the kind of subject suit- 
able for various publications, the best method of submitting 
prints to editors, scale of payment, the question of copyright, 
how to pack prints, etc. Several half-tone illustrations are іп. 
cluded, showing various classes of subjects which prove accept. 
able when submitted in the right quarter and at an opportune 
moment. This little book is obtainable from Messrs. Tennant 
and Ward, 122, East 2sth Street, New York, U.S.A. 
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THE “ОХО.” DARK-ROOM LAMP. 


W/ E have received from the Luxol Safety Light Co., Ltd., 
118, Southwark Street, London, S.E., a specimen of the 
new “Luxol” safety dark-room lamp. This ingenious little 
accessory has outstanding advantages which should recommend 
it to every amateur photographer, both for home use and when 
travelling. lt is small and efficient.“ and is 
inexpensive. It is constructed in three 
parts: the lower portion or base, which is 
the oil.container and мб; the middle 
portion, which is a ruby glass cylinder ; and 
the top portion, which is a light-tight metal 
cap. 

Th» burner is so constructed that there 
is no loose oil, the interior of the reservoir 
being loaded with absorbent material, 
which 1s saturated with ordinary paraffin. 
When charged with oil the lamp will burn 
for twelve hours without attention. At a 
cost of one penny for oil (which, yill refill 
the reservoir many times) over six hundred 
plates can be developed by the aid of the 
“Luxol” ruby lamp. 

As a travelling companion for plate. 
changing the “Luxol” lamp is ideal, and 
for most dark-rooms, especially where tank 
development is employed, the lamp can be highly recommended. 
It is supplied steel-plated, complete in metal case, for 1s. 3d. ; 
copper-plated, 2s.; or all copper, 3s. 6d. A new large size in 
the steel-plated variety is also supplied for 3s. 6d. The entire 
lamp is so cheap that it will pay every reader to send for one, 
cven though his dark-room is already fitted with a ruby lamp. 
The Luxol will always be ready for emergencies. 
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THE A-KLA ''GLEANER" CAMERA. 


HE little folding pocket camera recently put on the market 

by the A-kla Company, of Sale, Cheshire, is probably the 
last word in cheapness combined with efficiency. It is called 
the “Gleaner,” and takes plates 34 by 24. It is fitted with 
excellent single lens working at F/8, with iris diaphragm, 
shutter giving instantaneous, time and bulb exposures, focussing 
scale, and one dark slide, and is supplied complete for the price 
of 125. 6d. only. 

The little camera, which embodies a new idea in construction, 
is in the form of a shallow box without projections when closed, 
and measures 3j by 43 by 14. To open the camera, the top part 
of box containing the bellows frame is swung up at right angles 
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The " Gleaner " camera Open. The " Gleaner " camera Closed. 


to the base, when it locks itself into the vertical position. The 
lens front of camera is then fixed securely over the front of 
sliding bottom platform, the operation occupying a second or 
two only, and the camera is ready for immediate use. The 
weight of the complete camera is but 7} oz., and it is capable 
of taking excellent snapshots; while by using a ground-glass 
focussing screen, which is supplied separately, it is possible to 
focus pictures on a larger scale for time exposures. 

It is remarkable value for the money, and doubtless will enjoy 
an extensive popularity. Readers of THE A. P. should write to 
the above address for further particulars. 
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We regret to record the death of Mr. Arthur H. Pitcher, a 
well-known professional photographer in the West of England. 
He was president of the Gloucestershire Photographic Society 
for 1911. His business, College Court, Gloucester, will be 
carried on by his son, Mr. Sydney Pitcher. 
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ARADOXICAL though 
it may appear, yet it is 
nevertheless a fact that 

although redevelopment is 

an excellent method of re- 
ducing  over-dense  nega- 
tives, yet it is based on an 
entirely different · principle 
from that underlying 
and the ammonium  persul- 


reducer 
phate method, both of which act by converting as 


““Farmer’s " 


much of the silver image as is desired to a 
soluble salt of silver; for example, ferricyanide of 
potassium converts the silver image into ferricyanide of 
silver, which latter substance dissolves in the hypo bath, 
Ammonium persulphate or ceric sulphate act on a nega- 
tive by converting the silver into sulphate of silver, 
which dissolves in water. On the other hand, intensi- 
fiers generally act by depositing some metal, like mer- 
cury, in a finely divided form, on the silver image, thus 
depositing, as it were, another image on the original 
one. 

Redevelopment is based on an entirely different prin- 
ciple; the image being converted back again to a similar 
state to that before the negative was developed; there- 
fore, by giving the photographer an opportunity to 
develop the negative again, the process is valuable in 
enabling us to rectify in some measure the mistakes 
we made when developing the negative. The process 
IS so simple that it ought to be better known. The 
writer intended to illustrate this article with specimens 
of reproductions from negatives “doctored” by the 
different methods of redevelopment advocated here, 
but as reproductions on blocks fail to show small differ- 
ences of contrast and density, owing to the limitations 
of the half-tone process, it is urged that every reader 
illustrates this article for himself by redeveloping a 
few negatives by the methods given below. The 
practicgl experience thus gained would be worth hun- 
dreds of illustrations of other people's pictures ! 

The process of redevelopment is extremely simple, and 
there are several formule to select from, but the writer's 
favourite formula is as follows :— 
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THE CINEMATOGRAPH IN‏ 


N a recent issue of the Standard appears an article dealing 

with the fact that the churches are beginning to recognise the 
educational value of the moving-picture machine, and it has 
finally invaded the pulpit in America. Mr. C. B. Pearshall, 
manager of one of the leading film.producing firms of New York 
City, relates his views to a Standard representative, and although 
ostensibly on a holiday, Mr. Pearshall will spend much of his 
time while in London at the British Museum, gathering data and 
ideas of Biblical times to meet the new demand that has sprung 
up in his own country. 

* Since last Easter," Mr. Pearshall remarked, *the more pro- 
gressive clergymen throughout the Middle and Western States 
have been making use of the cinematograph to illustrate their 
sermons. The films, of course, are chiefly Biblical scenes and 
illustrate certain Scriptural texts to which appropriate sermons 
can be readily adapted. The principal purpose of the innova- 
tion, as I understand it, is not so much the simplifying of the 
parson's task as it is the drawing of young men into the evening 
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REDEVELOPING NEGATIVES. 


By F. W. EDWARDS. 


Potassium bichromate 
Potassium bromide шшс. дь ызыл: 
АМА EMPIRE ne os PEL ЛОДИ 2 02. 


Add a few drops of either nitric or hydrochloric acid. 


Take a harsh negative and bleach to a yellow-brown 

colour in the above bath. The operation need not be 
conducted in the dark room, but in an ordinary shady 
room. After this bleaching, wash the negative and 
expose it to daylight or strong artificial light for a 
minute or two, and then take a dilute solution of any 
non-staining developer, such as hydroquinone, and 
develop the negative. When development is nearlv 
through—i.e., there is still a little of the bleached image 
in the high lights when viewed from the glass side— 
quickly rinse, and plunge into the fixing bath. Wash 
finallv. 
. This process is very useful not only for reducing the 
contrasts of harsh negatives and reducing density when 
required, but is valuable for overcoming fog and stains 
and for remedying halation. 

If the reader is of an experimental turn of mind, the 
two alternative baths might be tried instead of the 
bichromate bath given above— 

Copper (cupric) chloride 
Strong hydrochloric acid 
Water 


This bath bleaches white, but the following bath 
bleaches to a yellow-grey colour— 


эоооооо о ооо оо зо э е о о э э ө е ә э о э оф ә э ө э э € 


Chromic: аба” оаа IO gr. 
Potassium bromide ........................ 5o gr 
Water а 5 oz. 


Whichever bleaching bath is used, the negative is 
treated after bleaching in the way I have described 
above. Ferric chloride with potassium bromide is re- 
commended by some workers for a bleaching bath, 
whilst others prefer potassium ferricyanide with 
potassium bromide for the same purpose. The readers 
who desire further information on this interesting and 
useful process should invest a shilling to good advan- 
tage in a copy of “The Perfect Negative" (“The 
Amateur Photographer Library," No. r9). 


CHURCH. 


services. By giving them something of a beneficial character it 
is hoped to stimulate their interest in church-going generally, in 
addition to giving them real entertainment, combining both 
religious and moral instruction. 

*'The cinematograph has also been officially adopted by the 
County Board of Chicago as the newest and most effective agent 
for the reformation of wayward children. The eighty boy and 
girl inmates of the Juvenile Detention Home were recently taken 
in a body to the Olympic Theatre, as the guests of President 
Bartzen, of the County Board, to view the moving pictures ot 
the Coronation and the Indian Durbar This unique effort to 
improve the morals of the city's delinquent children was 
promptly endorsed by Dr. Charles R. Henderson, Professor of 
Sociology at tbe University of Chicago, as a step in the right 
direction. Не said that if children who have gone slightly 
astray can have their minds taken from the sordid things of life 
at reasonable intervals they are bound in time to become better 
men and women." 
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NE of these 
C) days we 
shall be hearing * The Bitter Cry of 

the Vest Pocket." That useful cavity 
close to the midriff is becoming 
frightfully overladen. The ordinary 
man de posits there his penknife, pencil, 
railway ticket, watch-key, and various 
truant buttons. But it is the photo- 
| grapher who has exploited it to the 

full and plumbed its unimagined depths. 
In the first place, of course, the camera itself nowadays is 
made to go into the vest pocket. The ordinary vest pocket 
might consider its resources sufficiently taxed when that 
little instrument was tucked away within it. But not so. 
“The photographer who desires to develop a few of his 
exposures on tour,” we read, “can now carry the necessary 
chemicals in his vest pocket. " Therefore in go the chemicals. 
Someone else tells us that there is no excuse for the photo- 
grapher being minus an exposure meter, “ {ог it can slip into 

the vest pocket, and be easily available when required.” 


Multum in Parvo. 

Then there are other trifles to be carried sound by the 
photographer, and the vest pocket suggests itself as the con- 
venient place for every one of them. They include a bit of 
blue glass to view the scene in monochrome, a small direct 
view-finder, a piece of black court-plaster to mend damaged 
bellows, a cork or two to prevent the tripod from slipping, 
a few inches of string, and yet other etceteras. 

No sooner has the obedient photographer imperilled the 
stitches of his vest pocket with these additions than he is 
called to attention by yet another mentor. “ An item that does 
not figure so often in the list of useful accessories as it ought 
to do is the small compass. It is useful for knowing how 
the various subjects are situated in a district. The compass 
can go into the——” 

" Vest pocket? " You've guessed it. The neglect of photo- 
graphers to equip themselves with a compass may be due 
to no lack of appreciation of its usefulness, but solely to the 
parlous state of the vest pocket. Indeed, so far from under- 
valuing the compass, we have heard of photographers who 
make a practice of taking it out with them in order to 
discover in what quarter the sun is shining. For night 
photographers, of course, covered with luminous paint—that 
is to say, it is the compass that is covered with luminous 
paint—the little instrument has an obvious value. 


An Accessory not often Carried. 


But there is another often forgotten pocket accessory 
which may supersede the compass, although, if the photo- 
grapher pleases, the two may be used in association. Fortu- 
nately, this is not for the vest pocket. It is made to fit 
4s neatly and smoothly into the side pocket of a coat— 
hitherto devoted solely to the tobacco pouch—as the plate 
is made to slip into the groove of the dark slide. The 
reader will have guessed that it is a map, preferably mounted 
in cloth. 


ACCESSORIES. 


\/ IA YN A word on Pocket Maps — 
and a ‘Digression on Vest 


Pockets. 
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Few photographers carry maps, unless in addition they 
are cyclists or motorists, and then they carry them only 


in their capacity as masters of the flying wheel. Yet even 
in the photographer’s more leisurely way there is a good 
deal of pleasure and profit to be got out of a map. The 
map is the skeleton of his travel. On the morrow he will 


ПП in the gaunt frame with his own fresh, warm, living 
impressions, made permanent by his camera records, And 
to-morrow night, when he retraces his tour on paper, the 
marks on the map will have a new interest for him. By 
studying such a companion in advance it is possible to plan 
out ahead, so as to cover all the places of interest, and to 
go along ‘without asking questions of obliging but occa- 
sionally ill-informed country-folk. 


The Bump of Location and the Real Use of Maps. 


Some people can do without maps. They have not sur- 
rendered their animal instinct of locality to the demands of 
evolution. They share some intuitive knowledge of direc- 
tion with the carrier pigeon, or with the cat that periodically 
returns to its old home two hundred miles distant without 
any help from road-charts on the way. But photographers, 
as a rule, are less gifted, and, besides, they have definite 
work to do. They want to know what is beyond the next 
milestone. They want to make the most of opportunities 
that may never recur. A map of the district—or, in the 
case of a city, a plan purchasable for a copper from a book- 
stall or a street-vendor—is essential to an intelligent quest. 


A photographer in a strange city can do more work in one 


afternoon with a plan than he can do in a week at random. 

With the help of a map or plan, a little consideration as 
to points of the compass will enable one to learn a good deal 
about the lighting of a particular feature of the landscape 
or city building at a certain time of the day. Thus time 
will be saved, and work will be systematised. The maps of 
the Ordnance Survey are on the scale of one inch to a mile, 
and the modern road-chart certainly leaves no landmark 
unrepresented. Therefore the photographer may be assured 
that little of topographical interest—we say nothing about 
pictorial—has been missed because it happened to be just 
off the main road. 

The map, too, has its uses afterwards. It has been said 
that when the photographer brings home his takings, and 
welds them into a lecture, he always prefaces it with an 
apology or with a map. We know those maps, and very 
unsatisfactory, as a rule, they are—mazes of tiny print, with 
railway lines, geological strata, and gradients of roads all 
mixed up together. But it would be interesting if the 
amateur lecturer could show us the simplest outline of his 
travels—preferably drawn by himself from the map—and 
just indicate the relation of the locality to some well-known 
city or shore, so as to give his audience the needful geo- 
graphical perspective. 

But it is of the map as a faithful companion on the road 
that we are thinking. And the best thing of all about it is 
that a decent, respectable pocket map will steadily refuse to 
go into the vest pocket. 
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A NOTE 


HE little landscape picture 
T reproduced on this page is a 
type of subject which doubt- 
less many readers will be attempt- 


ing at this time of year, and 
presents some interesting expo- 


sure considerations. We have a 
somewhat large mass of shadow, together 
with brightly sunlit foliage. The tempta- 
tion in dealing with -such subjects is to 
under-expose, the brightness of the light 
and the clearness of the air leading one 
to forget two other factors of importance, 
namely, the shadow and its nearness. For dealing success- 
fully with such a subject, we must aim to give an' exposure 
long enough, not only to give detail in the shadows, but 
to give this detail in the early stages of development. Shadow 
detail is little use in a negative, if that negative has had to 
be so fully developed to get it out that the high-lights are 
almost opaque. Such a negative needs very deep printing 
to get any gradation in the high-lights, and when this is 
obtained the detail 
in the shadows is 
buried in a black, 
heavy mass. <A full 
exposure, on the 
other hand, means 
that the detail in 
the shadows follows 
the half-tones, and 
by the time the 
high-lights are al- 
most showing on 
the back of the 
plate, the detail 
has reached a good 
printing strength. 
Such a negative 
yields a soft, well- 
graded print, the 
high-lights having 


just the requisite 
touch of sparkle, 
and the shadows 


being rich and full 
of gradation. 

For those workers 
who do not use an 
exposure meter it 
may be well to re- 
member that with 
a rapid plate, the 
F/11 stop, and an 
average subject. 
1-Ioth of a second 
will be a good expo- 
sure in the middle 
of the day and in 
bright sunshine at 
this time of the 
year. By an average 
subject we mean 


. THE NEST. 
'such a subject as 
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ON EXPOSURES IN LANDSCAPE 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


this little picture, in which the nearest shadows and dark 
objects are between ten and thirty feet away from the 
camera. If the nearest shadows are within ten feet of the 
camera this exposure will need to be doubled, but if beyond 
thirty feet then it may be halved. Only very rarely will 
landscape subjects be taken in which there is nothing within 
the distance of 30 to тоо feet. Due allowance must be 
made if the sun is obscured or if the light is dull, the usual 
rule being to double the exposure if cloudy, and to multiply 
by four if the light is dull. At best this approaches guess 
work, and the use of an actinometer is almost always 
preferable. 

Working with a Watkins or Wynne meter we get a direct 
reading, which is based on the factors of light, stop, and 
plate speed, and which, when obtained, is the exposure re- 
quired for the average subject. This exposure may then be 
halved or doubled if the nearest shadow is within the ten 
feet or beyond the thirty feet. We recommend the use of 
such an actinometer; but it is not necessary for the worker 
to make a fresh test for each exposure, unless the character 
of the light has changed very materially within an hour. 


Bv M. К. Tozer. 


Awarded a Prise in the Weekly Competition. 
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ERE I anxious to 

spin out copy and 

\ fill up space, I would write 

a thousand words eulogis- 

ing the stereoscope and stereoscopic photography, com- 

mencing by quoting the oft-repeated statement that 

stereoscopic photography is again becoming popular. 

But practical workers need little or no matter of that 
description. . 

The reason that stereoscopic photography is perhaps not 
so popular as it used to be, and ought to be now, is probably 
on account of the supposed need of a proper stereoscopic 
camera, and necessity of cutting the stereoscopic negative or 
the print, in order that the two halves may be reversed as re- 
gards right and left, as is the case when a proper stereoscopic 
or binocular camera is used. There is no need for me to go 
into the whys and wherefores of such reversal. Suffice it to say 
that it is so; and it was with the idea of doing away with this 
troublesome reversal and to prove that an ordinary half-plate 
camera and lens may be used, that I set about making some 
experiments. 

The simple and inexpensive fitting about to be described 
enables one to take stereoscopic negatives and prints which 
need no reversal upon ordinary half-plates. It cannot be 
. used, however, for 

pictures of moving 
objects, because two 
exposures are neces- 
sary. There are, 
however, plenty of 
subjects that can be 
taken which will 
make excellent 
stereoscopic slides. 

Four pieces of 
wood, each Àj іп. іп 
thickness, are re- 
quired. Two pieces, 
A and B, measure 
23 in. by 32 in., one 
piece, Н, 38 in. 
square, and the re- 
maining piece, D, 
17 in. by 2 in. The 
piece A serves as a 
base, on which, 4 in. 
from the bottom 
end, is screwed the 
narrow piece, D. 
The small square 
piece, H, is laid on the top end, and the arm, B (which 
matches A), screwed with a screw, G, to the top over the 
square piece, but not too tight, as the arm, B, is to slide like 
a horizontal pendulum over the piece, D, which supports it. 
A hole, E, is required in B, 7 in. from the end, to take the 
camera screw, the camera being fixed to the swinging arm, 
so as to be moved to C when required. If the arrangement 
is to be used on a table for the purpose of photographing 
still-life and similar objects, nothing more need be done. If, 
however, the fitting 1s to be used on a tripod, as shown in 
the sectional sketch, a bush to take the camera screw must 
be placed in the base as at F, and about 9 in. from the end. 
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STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES UPON HALF-PLATES 
WITHOUT REVERSING. 


By L. TENNANT WOODS. 


The camera, with the lens pointing, of course, to G, is 
screwed to the movable arm, one view on one half of the 
plate taken from one side—say B—and then the other half 
exposed with the camera on the opposite side, C. 

The taking of two separate pictures upon a half-plate is not 
by any means a difficult matter, and it may be done in many 


ways. A simple plan is to use a perfectly black background, 
which has no action upon the dry plate. One exposure can 
then be made on one half of the plate without affecting the 
other half. Black backgrounds, however, are not always 
possible or suitable ; and a better way, and one suitable for 
all subjects, is to cut a piece of cardboard to cover one half 
of the plate while the other is being exposed. The cardboard 
IS so cut that, when fixed in the camera, and as near to the 
plate as possible, it covers exactly опе half of the plate. If 
the camera has a reversing back and the cardboard is thin, 
the latter may be cut so as to fit and be clamped in between 
the reversing back and the camera body in such a way that 
when the focussing screen is thrown back one half of the 
aperture is covered (see photograph showing fitting in use). 
When one half hàs been exposed, the card can be placed so 
as to cover the opposite half, and the second exposure made. 

And now comes the question of which half to take in order 
to obviate reversal. .Put briefly, that half nearest the base, 
А, or, in other words, the inner, half must be taken. . The 
photograph shows the arm with the camera in use at C, and 
the card in the proper position—that is to say, the outer (left 
hand) side of the plate is covered while the inner (right hand) 
side is focussed and exposed, the dark slide being drawn all 
the way out for each exposure. For the second exposure the 
arm (camera) is moved to the opposite side, B, the card in the 
camera changed to the reverse side, i.e., the right, and the 
right-hand side of the plate, that on the outer side being 
covered while the inner (left hand) half is used. In this way 
one gets the two exposures in their correct positions for direct 
printing. Obviously, the exposures must be the same. 

I prefer to use a camera which focusses from both back 
and front. With such a camera the arm may always be at 
the same angle, and the separation of the lenses varied bv 
racking them out nearer to the object when less separation 
is wanted, as obviously the nearcr the lens is to the end of 
the board, G, the less will be the separation when views of 
the object are taken separatelv from both sides. 
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THE MERMAID. 


Bv 
REv. A. T. FOSTER (India). 


From the Exhibition 

of Pictorial Photographs 
by Colonial Workers, 

now open at 

“Тһе A. P. Little Gallery," 
52. Long Acre, W.C. 
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LITTLE. EGRET: By WM. FARREN. 
From the Exhibition of the Zoological Photographic Club, now open at the offices of the Zoological Society of London. 
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| Scotland returns with a rush to the 
remembrance of the tourist world. In 
IN the months that have passed since last 
| season they have been mindful of its existence 
in a vague and indeterminate way, as a country 
h somewhere in the distant north, shrouded in an 
eternal veil of rain and mist, the thought of 
which is some consolation to the Southern mind 
for the comparative scenic monotony in which 
he dwells. When August arrives once more, 
however, such fancies are forgotten, and ot 
land becomes something of an obsession. 
It is the signal to every species of sports- 
man to come out into the open, and show 
of what stuff he is made. Апа not the least 
among them is the photographer. Where 
j? the gun, the angling rod, and the golf club 
і аге much in evidence, the camera, in 
| one of its many shapes, 1з pretty sure to be 
found also, for it more universal than 
any of them; it finds its place in all these 
and in many other fields. 


5 


SO 


1$ 


As а Southerner by birth, who 
has some little knowledge of the 
A possibilities of England from the 


photographic point of view, I can 
unhesitatingly recommend those who 


N August and September of each vear 


E 
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CALL TO THE HEATHER. 


E я Special to ‘‘ The А. P. & P. N." 

are anxious to explore a fresh field of pictorial material to pas 
a visit to Scotland. are deterred by the distance and 
others by the expense. In the first case, a might journey 15 
quickly and pleasantly spent in one of the splendid corridor 
expresses of the London and North-Western Railway system, 
that have reduced the length and tedium of the journey to a 
minimum. 

There are three main routes, namely, via Crewe and Carlisle 
via Leeds and Carlisle, and via York and Newcastle. All are, 
{ course, alike, so far as interest for the night traveller 
But the first two are to be preferred if one is going to mak: 
a tour in the West of Scotland, or even in the North, and th: 
last for those who mean to travel through the Border and 
Eastern districts. far as expense 1$ concerned, that is not 
a very us matter if advantage is taken of the frequent 
cheap excursions which run northwards at this season of th: 
should 


Some 


goe 


< 
$ 


50 


Seri 


year. One hesitates to give advice as to what district 

be chosen as a centre, so much will depend upon the class 
of work which the individual visitor prefers. But there are one 
or two centres which it may be well to indicate for the benefit 
of those who have not been north of the Tweed before, and 
who have no Scottish friends to guide them. 

If the visitor is aiming at architectural апа antiquariai 
subjects, he cannot do better than go to Edinburgh, and, having 
exhausted its manifold points of interest, make his way into 
the Border country, and revel amid the picturesque ruins of 


= 


Dryburgh or Melrose, and the classic associations of Abbot 


(Continued on page igi. 
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ford and Sir Walter Scott. The Tweed, too, will provide 
abundance of material for those whose leanings are towards 
nature subjects. While it is not so fast as the quick-running 
rivers of the North, it will present features of infinite 
novelty and interest to those familiar with the more placid rivers 
south of the Border. This district has the additional attrac- 
tion to many of being comparatively moderate in its charges. 

Farther north the inrush of the élite for the angling and 
shooting seasons has a tendency to raise prices for accommoda- 
tion to a considerable extent in August and September. But 
these are dear months everywhere, more or less, and if the 
traveller is content to ''thole," as the Scotch say, something 
plain and homely in the way of hospitality, he may usually 
obtain what he needs at a perfectly reasonable figure. 

If lake and forest scenery are the aim of the tourist, a con- 

venient and excellent centre is one of the little hamlets on 
the shores of Loch Lomond. This wonderful lake, whose foot 
is only about twenty miles by rail from Glasgow, is the gate- 
way to the very heart of the Highlands. Those who travel 
farther north in search of piotorial material may find wilder 
and grander scenery in some respects, but they will go 
far before they find such a wealth of natural beauty, which will 
tax to the utmost the selective powers of either artist or photo- 
grapher. 
, Not the least of the advantages of the district I mention is 
is proximity to two other wonderful storehouses of pictorial 
material, viz., the Clyde estuary and the world-famous sur- 
roundings of the Trossachs and Loch Katrine. Within a similar 
area it would be hard to find such exceptional opportunities for 
the keen picture-maker. 

The Trossachs are expensive if they are made а halting 
place,-but. their possibilities may be fairly well covered in 
а day, if an early start is made, returning in the evening to 
some convenient centre, such as Helensburgh, a charmingly 
situated coast resort at the mouth of the Gareloch, or to 
Balloch, the point at which the steamers start for the cruise 
up Loch Lomond. In either of these places accommodation can 
be got quite reasonably, if one is prepared to look for it. 

There is one thing that will speedily strike the photographer 
about the districts to which I have referred. There is no use 
trying to photograph them on a large scale—that is to say, to 
include much of what you see in your picture. If you do so, the 
result will certainly not be pictorial; it may be a fairly good 
view, but that is not the kind of negatives which I imagine 
most amateurs will care to come so far to secure. | 

The exhibition picture is there in plenty for those who have 
eyes to see it, and the more selective is your choive in com- 
position, the more justice will you do to the essential beauty 
of your material. The most suitable camera, I find, is one 
that can be readily adapted for hand or stand use. The size 
should not exceed half-plate, and, personally, I prefer s by 4, as 
a most convenient all.round size, which will go into a knap- 
sack along with a light telescopic tripod, and leave enough 
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room for other necessary articles of touring gear. Whatever 
brand of plates or films may be chosen, they must be ortho- 
chromatic if they are to render properly the beautiful grada- 
tions of colour contrast that are such a feature of Scottish 
scenery. A colour screen of moderate depth is also necessary 
in most cases. Those who can afford a graded screen will 
find that they get great value out of it in this class of work, 
where a strong foreground of pine woods or heather-covered 
hills often requires an exposure which is simply ruinous to the 
sky, upon which a great deal of the interest of the picture 
may depend. 

Another magnificent centre within a reasonable distance 1s 
Crieff, the beautiful Perthshire resort, from which a large 
tract of lovely country along the shores of Loch Earn may be 
visited. At Comrie and St. Fillans, for instance, there is 
plenty of material for a busy day. Loch scenery has one 
danger which must be guarded against: it is apt to be 
monotonous, and the ingenuity of the photographer will be 
tested by the measure of success he attains in avoiding this 
fault. A sheet of water is rarely interesting alone, though in 
the hands of those who have some idea of composition it is one 
of the most pictorial objects in nature. | 

Another word of warning: Do not include distant hills in 
a picture, as a rule. To the eye they appear much larger 
than they will be in the photograph, and it is very disappoint- 
ing to note their mole-hill appearance as compared with their 
actual size in nature. The only way such hills can be 
rendered in anything like their proper proportion is by means 
of a telephoto attachment to your lens, and this may improve 
or altogether ruin the picture, according to the individual 
requirements of the subject. Glen subjects are very popular, 
and make very pretty photographs if they are well chosen and 
sufficient exposure is given to allow for the loss of light which 
results from their enclosed position. 

There are many other aspects of Scotland as a happy hunt- 
ting ground for the photographer which I should like to touch 
upon were there space. I have not dealt with the districts 
farther north, for the good reason that at this season of the 
year most of them are rigorously preserved for game purposes, 
and the photographer will be subject to perpetual checks in 
any attempt he may make to explore them. In June they are 
usually fairly accessible, and as the weather is generally at 
its best in Scotland in the leafy montb, they are better 
visited, if possible, at that period. 

Again, I have said nothing about the beautiful district in 
the South bounded on the east by Dumfries, and on the west 
by the charming little town of Kirkcudbright. In this region 
one may find all the most beautiful characteristics of lowland 
and highland landscape. 

There is a wonderful harvest of negatives to be obtained 
in the districts named for those who desire them. The difficulty 
is not to find subjects, but to discipline oneself in their 
selection. 


ке 


ie м © THE GOERZ “STEREO. TENAX" CAMERA. 


E have on many occasions referred to the excellence of 
. the Goerz Tenax cameras, and particularly to the 
strength, portability, and efficiency of the Vest-pocket pattern. 
Messrs. Goerz’ latest introduction in this line is the stereoscopic 
pattern of the Vest-pocket Tenax, and, like the single-lens 
pattern, it is as perfect a piece of apparatus as can be desired. 

In construction it is similar to the V.P. Tenax, inasmuch as 
the front which contains the lenses and shutter, ard the back 
which holds the focussing device and dark slide, are held in 
relation to each other by four folding struts and folding leather 
bellows. The front and back are entirely of metal, and all 
adjustments are made with the greatest ease, while, needless to 
say, the mechanical finish of the entire instrument leaves 
nothing to be desired. 

All the advantages of the V.P. Tenax are included in: the 
stereoscopic model. The optical equipment includes either a 
pair of Dagor lenses, or Celor or Syntor lenses. The stereoscopic 
model V.P.T. takes a plate 145 by 107 mm. (approximately 112 
by 314 іп.), and weighs complete 20 oz. Each stereoscopic nega- 
tive is practically equal to a pair of the size usually taken by 
the V. P. T., and possesses the same exquisite definition. This is 
sufficiently fine to allow enlargements up to almost any size, as 
a recent exhibition at THE A P. Little Gallery demonstrated. 

Double metal dark slides, very small and of perfect finish, are 
supplied with the camera, while film-pack adapter and auto- 
chrome dark slides can also be supplied. 


The price of camera complete, in soft leather purse for holding 
camera, and a similar case for three double dark slides, and 
fitted with a pair of Goerz Dagor anastigmats, is £18 10s. ; witb 
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pair of Goerz Celor F/4.5 lenses, the price is the same, £18 10s. 
With Syntor lenses, £15. We recommend readers interested 
ın stereoscopic photography to apply to the C. P. Goerz Optical 
Works, Ltd., 1-6, Holborn Circus, London, E.C., for illustrated 
booklet and further particulars relating to this camera, which 
will be sent free 
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AN EASILY CONSTRUCTED VERTICAL 
FLOWER STAND. 


FLOWER stand which will be 
found very useful to those who 

have not much house-room at their dis- 
posal is here illustrated. 
Many flowers are best | 
photographed іп this ^ | 
position, as it ensures ! f 
greater steadiness of the ! 
subject and gives greater 
control over the lighting. , 

The materials needed , 
are an 8 ft. length of 3 in. 
yellow deal and a few , 
nails and screws. Two 
5 ft. strips, each of 2 in. . 
in width, are first cut and 
fixed parallel, as in the 
diagram, the cross pieces 
being dove-tailed in flush 
with the face, so as to 
enable the working parts 
to be slid up or down. A 
series of small holes is 
bored with a gimlet at 
about 3 in. apart to take 
the nails, which are used 
as pegs. 
‚ A sliding base for the 
camera is then made by 
cutting a piece of the 
plank slightly larger than 
the base of the camera. 
This sliding base has 
fixed upon it two guides, 
constructed so as to fit 
Over the easel part, and 
made to run easily. Re- 
ference to fig. 1 will show 
what is wanted. The 
Camera may be attached 
by its tripod screw in the 
usual way, if it possesses 
one, but many field 
cameras (like the writer’s) 
have brass turntables. In 
this case it is necessary 
to cut and screw two 
narrow pieces to the 
sliding base, each hav. 
ing two small holes a few 
inches apart, through 
which are passed wire 
nails to hold the camera. 
Small holes аге also 
bored with a bradawl in the edge of the 
camera base to take the points of the 
nails. These holes need only be very 
minute, so that they will scarcely show. 

The flower support, fig. 2, is then made 
by cutting the remaining piece of wood 
to form a frame for a piece of glass about 
12 in. square. This frame is screwed to 
two guides, similar to those on the sliding 
camera base. 

It will be seen that the camera can be 
placed near or far from the subject to be 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers ot “ The A. P, & P. М,” are invited for this page, 
and will be paid for at current rates 11 published. Articles should be 
concise, and preferably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


photographed, as is desired. Focussing 
is done by standing upon the chair to 
which the casel is tied. When not re- 
quired, the whole arrangement is slipped 
apart, and will stand or lie ш any odd 
corner. W. 


‚з ХМ tet Vue 


LIGHT-PROOF CUPBOARD FOR DEVE- 
LOPING OR ENLARGING BENCH. 
AVING been troubled very fre- 

quently by finding my dark slides, 
etc., which had been placed on the de- 


veloping bench while developing, splashed 


with hypo, developer, and any water that 
was about, I overcame the difficulty by 
the following means. 

I obtained from the local confectioner’s 
a tairly large box, with lid (which I 
hinged on), measuring about 16 in. by 
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Camera and Flower Stand in Position. 


14 in. by 14 in. This I screwed on 
underneath the developing bench so that 
the lid swung downwards, as will be seen 
by fig. 1. The lid or door of this cup- 
board closes automatically by the follow- 
ing simple means. А hole is bored in 
one of the top corners of the door; 
through this a cord is passed, and knotted 
at one end to prevent its passing com- 
pletely through the hole. This cord is 
taken up through the box or cupboard, 


Fig. 1. 
passing out of a hole at the top further 
corner. On emerging from this last hole, 
it passes over a little pulley fixed to the 
bench, and a fairly heavy weight is 
attached to the end of the cord, so 
that the door is shut by the weight 
attached to the cord. This weight can be 
so adjusted that the door will remain 
open until given a slight push, when it 
will gently close. Fig. 2 shows a side 
view of the cupboard with the pulley and 
cord attached. 


з Fig. 2. 
of these boxes makes them light-proof 
enough to enable uncovered sheets of 


bromide paper being slipped 


in when 
printing or enlarging. F. W. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
\ : Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
— -— expressed by correspondents 


AN IMPROVISED BACKING. 

Sig,—The other day I wanted to take some interiors, but only 
had some unbacked plates, and, as I am a considerable distance 
from a dealer, I looked for something to back my plates with. 
I found a jar containing some burnt sienna stain—a dull red 
powder dissolved in water. Some of this was mixed with a very 
little Higgins’ paste (to prevent powdering), and brushed over 
the backs of the plates. It dried quite, quickly, and was wiped 
off before development with a damp rag. There was no sign 
of halation in the negatives when finished. 

Plymstock, Devon. 


DEVELOPMENT IN THE DARK. 

Sig,—In the article on * Development in the Dark," in current 
issue, “ U.” remarks that “a grandfather’s clock would be splen- 
did." If he can put his hand on a “metrenome” and set the 
indicator at бо, he will then have an ideal instrument for the 
purpose. For the benefit of any readers who are not acquainted 
with these instruments I may mention that they are diaboli. 
cally unsympathetic pieces of clockwork, to the accompaniment 
of which youthful pianists are made to play scales and exercises 
at times. Anyone who can purloin one from the school.room 
and hide it in his dark-room will doubtless confer a blessing 
both on himself and on some budding Paderewski.—Yours, etc., 

Hornsey, N. THos. M. PARKER. 


SOFTENING OF THE FILM WHILST 
WASHING. 

Sig,—Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood's letter on the softening 
of the film whilst washing recalls a similar experience I had 
during the hot days of last summer. I concluded it was partly 
due to the gelatine melting, and also to rapid decomposition 
whilst in this state. 

I also found it was much more apparent with very fast plates. 
A batch of ten, developed, fixed, and put to wash with the 
thermometer standing at about 80 deg. F., came out of the wash- 
ing tank clear glass; another batch of the same make, but a 
slower variety, went through the ordeal satisfactorily. It is 
evident that fast plates require a film less hardened than the 
slower ones. Formalin is, of course, the remedy, but wishing 
to avoid, if possible, a separate bath and washing between 
development and fixing, I experimented with a few plates by 
just rinsing them after development and transferring them to 
the hypo bath, to which I had added some formalin (1 dram to 
the pint). 

Finding that this had no apparent injurious effect on the 
negatives, and that it completely removed the original trouble 
during washing, some two or three hundreds of negatives were 
dealt with in this way during the hot spell. This was about 
twelve months ago, and up to the present none of the negatives 
have shown any signs of deterioration. 

A few have had some form of after-treatment, and went 
through these processes satisfactorily, except that the hardening 
effect of the formalin on the film necessitates a prolonged soak- 
ing beforehand.—Yours, etc., G. C. WESTON. 

Harlesden Lane, N.W. 


LEONARD J. Voss. 


NEGATIVE WASHING IN HOT WEATHER. 
‚ SiR,—The enclosed rough prints (2) may possibly be of some 
interest in connection with the article on p. 134 of a recent issue 
of THE A. P. They are the result of lack of ice when develop- 
ing in hot weather (“cold” weather so-called) in January or 
early February last, in Moulmein, Burma. 

y only available system of washing negatives, which I 
developed at night, was to suspend them in a large chattie 
(earthenware tub) of water in my bathroom, and there leave 
them until morning. I have once or twice had similar results ; 
a peculiarly annoying feature has been that the negatives 
appeared excellent for an hour or so, and I went to bed fully 
satisfied, only to find them ruined by morning. 

Compared with the example you publish on p. 134, you will 
notice that mine show a fine and orderly reticulation rather than 
any actual breakage of film by blistering or flaking up. 


‘stopping places. 
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Incidentally, the views were taken from a steamer, to show 
the primitive method of coming on board at the recognised 
The nose of the Jaunch was just driven into 


the mud of the bank, and a plank (generally too short) let down 
for passengers.—Yours, etc., 
West Malling, Kent. 


Е. C. Hayton. 


** Ensignette " Weekly Competition. — Тһе prize-winners in the 
competition for the week ending August sth are as follows:— 
Rev. J. A. Wilson, M.A., Folkestone ; Stanley J. Milner, Cardiff ; 
Mrs. Jenson, Nottingham; Е. W. Atkinson, Catford; С. Е. 
Rushworth, Bradford; F. W. Wheeler, Bexley Heath; H. W. 
Smales, Finchley ; Harry Elgie, Plymouth; Mrs. Stuart Nichol- 
son, Alverstoke; F. Sloman, Exeter. Readers should note that 
this popular series of competitions inaugurated by Messrs. 
Houghtons, Ltd., 88-89, High Holborn, W.C., for negatives 
taken with the “Ensignette” camera, will close on Septem- 
ber 2nd. Those who have not already entered should therefore 
make a point of sending in during the next two weeks. 


Taste in Framing for Photographic Exhibitions.—In our com- 
ments on the exhibition of the Zoological Photographic Club, 
now open at the offices of the Zoological Society of London, we 
referred to the uniform scheme of framing adopted, and the 
excellent and tasteful effect obtained. The whole of the mount- 
ing and framing was undertaken by Messrs. Raines and Co., of 
Ealing, who are to be congratulated upon the highly successful 
result. The attention of secretaries of societies is drawn to the 
special facilities this up-to-date firm possesses for dealing with 
the framing arrangements for entire exhibitions, in addition to 
their other well.known developing, printing, enlarging, and 
mounting departments. ; 

The ranks of pictorial workers have been depleted by the 
death of C. David Kay, who passed away on Sunday, August 
4th, at the age of twenty-six. Our readers who are interested 
in the pictorial side of photography will remember the very fine 
series of bromoils which he ex. 
hibited at the Salon and 
В. P. S. Exhibitions in 1910 
and 1911—а selection of work 
which resulted in his election as 
a member of the London Salon. 
Last year he was able to spend 
a holiday in the south of France, 
and his friends had high hopes 
of a further series, but, alas! the 
negatives have not been printed 
from. Always delicate, he had 
overworked himself during the 
two years he has been in his own 
business in Winchester, and the 
additional strain of the prolonged 
illness of both his mother and 
father had its effect on the heart 
weakness and failure which 
brought about the end. He sur- 
vived his parents by only a few 
months. Temperamentally artistic, he was fortunate in being 
able to combine with a public school education a good art train- 
ing, and, after leaving school, served an apprenticeship with a 
frm of photographers, afterwards going for further training 
to the Polytechnic. Later he occupied positions in Dublın 
and London studios, before taking a business of his own. 
Photography was for him both a business and a hobby, 
and as regards his best portrait work he was, though 
a professional, an amateur in the truest sense of the word. 
Physical delicacy is apt to be reflected in a man’s work, but 
in Kay’s case the strength of will and determination which kept 
him going without rest until it was too late prevented his pic- 
torial productions having the least approach to weakness. There 
was no cheap sentiment in any of his pictures, nor did he ever 
appeal to the gallery. His earlier work was in carbon, but 
three years ago he took up bromoil and rapidly attained a com- 
plete mastery of the process, finding that it gave him the rapid 
and direct control he desired. His circle of friends was not a 
rec One but the few who got to know him regarded him with 
affection. 


The late C. David Kay. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Hall: Its Exhibition and Art Gallery, 


In my notes on the visit of the Yorkshire 
Photographic Union to Hull a‘week or two 
back, a reference was made to the very clever 
exhibition of the Hull Photographic Society, with 
a suggestion I would return to the subject again. 
It was just a flying visit I made to the Hull City 
Art Gallery. and I felt I wanted more time to 
devote to the study of the pictures. There were 
a lot of things quite ordinary, which I will call 
photographs, for the want of a better term; there 
were other exhibits that had considerable merit, 
and quite a number that were excellent jn every 
sense as pictures. Perhaps the outstanding 
feature was that the show was in the City Art 
Gallery, under civic recognition, and, like the 
first civic recognition at Leeds a few years ago, 
when the “Northern” was permitted to stand 
or fall as a photographic exhibition exclusively, 
that civic smile came in the summer, when, some- 
how, exhibitions seem to be out of season. It 
has, nevertheless, come to the Hull Photographic 
Society after much hammering at the door, and 
the Hull amateurs are grateful, and have every 
reason to be well satisfied with themselves, and 
every confidence that the show reflects credit on 
al concerned in the project. To the Hull 
citizens it is simply a good exhibition, and a 
novelty in the Art Gallery, but to the Hull 
Society it means more than the man in thc 
street has any idea of, for I have considerable 
knowledge of the difficulties that have been over- 
come, and I join hands in congratulation on 
success. 


The Pictures and their Producers. 

I seem to miss one or two former exhibitors 
who have shown evidence of making a name in 
the run of pictorial photography, or perhaps I 
have overlooked their present examples. Fred. J. 
Webster, one of the ald stays, is still there with 
characteristic subjects, such as the “Old Abbey ” 
and panoramic seascapes. There is an abundance 
of river and dock subjects, and, what is only 
natural, there is a tendency to repeat what one 
has seen before, or something very like it. For in- 
stance, the “Dock Offices” is one of the features 
of Hull photography, but it is left to Mr. L. Kirk 
to produce the subiect, and yet not be ordinary. 
F. Woolans runs bim close, but is not quite so 
effective. A. N. Somerscales is impressive with 
an architectural subject from Thornton Abbey. 
We also note that Mr. Gilliard, one of the old 
school, has got home with a nice rendering of 
“Paull,” and escaped capture by the guard. Mr. 
F. Atkinson is seen at his best with a child study, 
"Ida." “Truly Rural" is a charming reflect of 
Mr. Frank Bolton’s abilities. Mr. R. W. Berry 
has been to the Continent for his collection, but, 
with one exception, they do not appeal to the 
writer, although it is quite ‘possible the next 
person on my right was differently impressed. 
Mr. J. W. Atkinson’s “Fairy Glen” is typically 
named. 


Hull Dock Offices Again. 


Hull Dock Offices again force some attention, 
but this time they are subject to the greater 
attention of a group of boys in the foreground 
as the point of interest in Mr. С. К. Langdale’s 
exhibit, which he aptly names “Curiosity.” The 
subject is ripe for a picture, if blended with 
pictorial experience. Mr. John T. Dyson has 
been to York for his subject, which is worth 
the journey. Several other excellent subjects are 
worthy of notice, but I cannot devote the page 
exclusively to Hull this weck, and consequently 
must close with an all-round word of praise to 
the Hull members for playing the game. 


Is York Asleep ? 

. Ош Hull! friend went to York for his picture, 
but we have proof he did not make his visit in 
the dead of the night, as it were, to steal, take, 
and carry it away, for that is nearly possible, 
and my authority is the Honorary Secretary of 
the Photographic Section of the Yorkshire Philo- 
sophical Society who writes me as follows :—“ We 
are somewhat awake in York, as to photography, 
otherwise we are asleep to the photographic world 
at large; herewith two reports which may interest 


you or they." It is the very point I have been 
asking for some time. Here in York we have a 
wealth of subjects, undisputed capability, and yet 
the most sleepy set of clubites in existence, or is 
it that they hide their light away under the 
proverbial bushel? The Photographic Section 
of the Y.P.S. has been in existence some twenty- 
five years, and is claimed to be the tenth oldest 
in England, therefore it is fitting that it should 
wake up and attempt to raise the membership 
to one hundred, and let someone know it. 


A Volcanic Display. 


At times they have relapses into activity, and 
last week was one of these departures. The 
event was an excellent photographic exhibition 
in the Museum, York, where a splendid display 
of photographs drawn from all parts of the world 
and of great and varied interest were shown. 
Dr. Tempest Anderson is exhibiting a large 
number of pictures of wide and varied range. A 
ereat proportion of them depict volcanic opera- 
tions in various countries, and the prints of vol- 
canic explosions, which throw out great volumes 
of steam, together with a picture of liquid lava, 
which was photographed by its own light, are 
bound to arouse great interest. Other photos 
are mementoes of Dr. Anderson’s travels in dis- 
tant lands—Africa, South America, New Zealand, 
and the Alps. Variety is not only typical of the 
exhibition as a whole, but also of the individual 
exhibits. Mr. T. W. Pottage, one of the hon. 
secretaries, displays several admirable seascapes, 
but perhaps the best feature of his work is seen 
in the architectural subjects. Mr. Oxley Grab- 
ham, the Curator of the Museum, has a very fine 
series of natural history photographs, one of 
which shows a stonechat perched on a e of 
becr. Mr. W. Watson, the Assistant Curator, 
shows some splendid pictures of Yorkshire dale 
scenery, a fine view of Staithes, and several 
building reproductions. Three large pictures are 
shown by Mr. Hervey Rutherford, of the Lone, 
Cyprus, the Forum, Rome, and the Alhambra, 
Granada, Spain; while Dr. Noel Hood has sent 
some beautiful Alpine views, as well as panoramic 
views of York taken from a balloon. 


What's in a Name? 

Mr. Isaac Poad strikes an original Jine with a 
photograph of Hell—which, it should be ex- 
plained, is in Lapland—and among his other 
plates is a striking picture of the midnight sun. 
Mr. Herbert Lazenby is a photographic student 
of natural history, and Mr. A. F. Welham has 
devoted considerable attention to shipping, and 


the herring packing at Scarborough. Other ex- 
hibitors include . P. Davy, Miss Dorothy 
Walker, Mr. P. A. Grice, Mr. Gilson Walker, 


Mr. W. T. Walker, Mr. Cecil H. Cobb, Mr. 
Robert G. Toes, Miss Laura Todd, Mr. W. F. 
Smith, Mr. J. N. Kitching, Mr. J. Hazell, Mr. 
F. W. Tumer, Mr. Henry Coning, and Mr. Mal- 
colm Spence. 


New Eastern Photographic Art Circle. 


Glasgow is going the pace in the number of 
socicties jit can uphold, for yet another has bcen 
formed in the East End of the City, in which, it 
is hoped, the members of all the clubs will be 
interested. The aim of the body wil be the 
advancement of photography generaly, which I 
need scarcely add will have every encouragement 
from the President, Mr. W. J. Hart, and the 
Secretary, Mr. Dan Wood (I hope another 
"Dan") Mr. Hart is a member of the Scottish 
Pictorial Circle, and, no doubt, some of thc ex- 
cellent principles of that organisation will find 
their way into the new “Eastern Photographic 
Art Circle," which, I understand, is to be the title 
they will be known by. I know Mr. Hart has 
already given a considerable amount of his time 
and interest to the new venture, in the hope of 
fostering photographic enthusiasm. At present 
there are fully twenty members drawn from the 
various East End clubs, of which it is proposed 
they still retain membership. There is still room 
for а substantial addition to the membership 
list, and the Secretary would be glad to hear 
from prospective members at his address: 38, 
Westmuir Street, Parkhead. 
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New Society for Selby. 


Sometimes misfortune is the best thing that 
comes to one, for it spurs the victim of adversity 
to activity. Now I am not going to say'that 
Selby’s misfortune has had anything to do with 
Selby forming a new Camera Club, but I do 
know from my personal observation that since 
that night of surprise and sorrow that sleepy old 
Abbey town has woke up, and in many ways is 
showing its passage into the life of the present 
age. However, it is going to have a club, and 
it has decided it must be forthwith. An enthusi- 
astic gathering of supporters met in the Museum 
Hall, on the last day of July, with Dr. Galloway 
in the chair, and elected a committee of manage- 
ment to put the new house in order, and at once. 
The Rev. Jno. Galloway, D.D., is to be the first 
President, with Mr. R. B. Thurstains, M.P.S., 
Treasurer, and Mr. Tom Howden Secretary, the 
latter residing at 87, Brook Street, Selby. 


A Note for the New Clubites. 


To make a successful Jaunch there is a Jot of 
work before the new committee, for, I under- 
stand from a communication I have received from 
the Secretary, it is proposed to have a syllabus 
of lectures and demonstrations on various photo- 
graphic processes, and other matters of interest 
to Selby photographers, ready for the winter 
session. I do not know whether the club has 
made application to join the Yorkshire Photo- 
graphic Union as yet, but if they have not 
already donc so, no time should be lost in getting 
into touch with the Federation Secretary, Mr. 
Ezra Clough (10, Farcliffe Road, Bradford), and 
hearing from him of the number of lectures he 
can put in their new list that will startle the new 
management. The Yorkshire Photographic Union 
knows Selby well, it being one of their first annual 
excursion visits, and, both in point of numbers 
and pleasure, one of the best. It is now some 
years since the last visit was made, and if Selby 
is alive and in earnest there is no great obstacle 
why it should not pay Selby a visit next year. 
If an invitation was well backed, I do not think 
the delegates would take a lot of convincing. 


Southend Photographic Society. 

Mr. Edward Scratton recently had the Southend 
Photogmphic Society on a visit to Prittlewell 
Priory, and offered prizes for pictures taken. On 
a recent Friday he presented the prizes. In the 
Ladies’ Competition Miss Bell won first prize 
with "Corner of the Rectory," and Mrs. Clement 
the second prize with "Old Oak Bedstead." Mr. 
E. J. Higgins won the gent.’s prize, and Mr. J. 
L. Jones the second. The prizes were handsome 
and useful silver ornaments. 


South African Exhibition. 

It is a long cry to Port Elizabeth, but I have 
received an excellent account of the exhibition 
of the Port Elizabeth Photographic Society, held 
on the ioth and зай July. The Landscape 
Section was the largest section, and the highest 
in average merit sent in for competition. In 
seascapes, though the exhibitors are not so 
numerous as in the previous class, the plaque 
winners reach a very high standard. In the 
opinion of the judges, the portrait and figure 
class is a difficult one for good pictorial work ; the 
scientific class was also a difficult one to judge, 
because of the very wide range of work sub- 
mitted. 


Spare the Knife and Spoil the Picture. 

The judge's criticism of the exhibition was 
that, taken as a whole, the line of progress is in 
the direction of simpler subjects, well thought 
out and carefully composed. The principal 
theme or central idea being decided, other parts 
should be subordinated to emphasise the expres- 
sion of the central thought. Several pictures 
exhibited at Port Elizabeth would make two 
pictures, each oí higher pictorial merit than the 
picture submitted, and in many cases a more 
liberal use of the trimming knife would have re- 
moved much that was unnecessary to the picture. 
Subjects that appear to be pretty should rarely 
be taken. Much may be learnt by a study of 
landscapes in fading light, when the details afe 
lost in simple and expressive shapes. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
‚4 LUIS page in order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 
prints for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 
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Prints for Reproduction. 

Are. prints on P.O.P. only of use for repro- 
duction, or can enlargements be reproduced 
equally ме!1? I am desirous of bringing out 
an album of views. I have quarter-plate 
negatives. To what size would it be best to 
enlarge average good all-round negatives? 
What would be the best and cheapest style 
of enlargement for reproduction? 


G. A. B. (Hereford). 


Any print, contact or enlarged, can be 
reproduced, but block makers usually pre- 
fer a glossy or smooth surface fairly bright 
contrasted bromide or P.O.P. print. 
Glossy or smooth bromide is generally 
used for making enlargements intended 
for reproduction. A sharp quarter-plate 
negative with good scale of gradation 
ouzht to give you а 12 by о enlargement 
good enough for reproduction. Most 
view albums are about 8 by 6 or 1o by 8, 
but many other sizes are in vogue. You 
yourself will have to decide as to what 
is “best” as regards size, as this depends 
on factors unknown to us. 


Christmas Cards. 
What process would you recommend, and best 
means to employ, to get negative giving a 
straight print? W. G. R. (Ripley). 
Use an ortho. or panchromatic backed 
plate and colour screen. Give full but 
not excessive exposure, and develop fully 
with dilute developer in the dark. 


Matt Varnish, etc. 
Can I apply matt varnish locally, or must I 
treat the whole film, and then scrape it away? 
How can I take out amidol stains from a 
bath towel? Referring to recent article on 
colour plates, can contact prints showing 
colour be made from those showing colours 
by projection on a screen? Must-the plates 
be developed in absolute darkness? Could 
а beginner try the process with prospect of 
success? A. C. B. (Claughton). 
If only a small area is to be treated with 
matt varnish, a patch may be applied 
locally with a soft brush, the plate held 
horizontal until it is dry, and then the 
superfluous margins removed by scraping. 
Amidol stains are very difficult to remove. 
You might try a solution of "chloride of 
lime,” so-called, otherwise “bleaching 
powder.” You appear to be under some 
misapprehension as to the colour plates. 
The colour elements, red, green, and 
violet, are part of the plate coating. You 
could not get a colour effect by printing 
contact or otherwise from a colour plate 
on to a non-colour or ordinary plate. If 
you wish to duplicate a colour plate by 


contact you will have to employ a similar 
colour plate. As these plates are sensi- 
tive to all colours, i.e., panchromatic, 
they have to be manipulated either in 
total darkness or so little deep ruby light 
that one is not much better off than in 
darkness. The process, though not pre- 
senting any very formidable difficulties, is 
not entirely suitable for an inexperienced 
beginner. Nevertheless, the makers of 
these plates supply full апа explicit 
printed directions, and if you study these 
carefully first ot all, so as to get a clear 
notion of what you are aiming at, and 
then follow them out carefully, step by 
step, you may confidently expect to find 
your efforts crowned with success. But 
of course this, like every other process, is 
greatly advantaged by a little personal 
experience. 


Sensitising Linen for Gaslight Printing. 
Is it possible to sensitise linen for gaslight 
printing without much trouble? 

C. Н. (Nunthorpe). 
The sensitising for daylight printing to 

which you refer is entirely different from 
a gaslight process. For gaslight printing 
you need a silver-gelatine emulsion, 
similar to that coated on paper for gas- 
light exposure and development. To 
make this properly and coat it on to 
fabric is by no means so simple a matter 
as you seem to imagine. It is not a prac- 
tical process for the ordinary amateur, 
although it can be done by way of experi- 
ment. If you really want something of 
this kind it will be far better and much 
cheaper to get it done for you by some of 
the manufacturers of gaslight or bromide 
paper. 

Stops. 


Would you be so kind as to enlighten me as 
to the use of stops, etc.? 


M. H. (Croxley). 

First of all, you must bear in mind that 
the smaller the stop (opening), the less 
light passes through it in a given time. 
So that we may put it thus: the smaller 
the stop the longer the exposure. Sup- 
pose, for example, that the shortest shut- 
ter exposure is 1-20th sec. This may be 
too long for a bright subject (e.g., sunlit 
water) with the largest stop, so we meet 
the case by using a smaller stop. Next, 
we may say that the smaller the stop the 
sharper the definition, or *focus," as it is 
sometimes expressed. Thirdly, the 
smaller the stop the more depth of field 
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or subject-Sómetimes but misleadingly 
called depth of focus. То make "this 
(third) point clear let us take an 
imaginary case, e.g., a mah то yards 
away, a cottage 15 yards, and a tree тоо 
yards away. If we focus the man quite 
“sharp,” using the largest stop, the cot- 
tage will probably be slightly out of focus, 
and the tree still less sharply defined. 
Again, if we focus the tree as sharply as 
possibly the cottage will be less sharp, 
and the man still less sharp. But if we 
focus the intermediate object (cottage), 
then probably the man and tree will still 
be “out of focus,” but not so markedly so 
as in the first and second experiments just 
named. So far it is supposed that we 
have used the largest stop. But if when 
the cottage is in sharpest focus with this 
(largest) Stop, we change the stop to one 
of smaller size, we shall find that while 
the man and tree are still less sharp than 
the cottage, they are sharper than they 
were with the larger stop. We can then 
use a still smaller stop, and get them 
sharper still, and so on until they are 
sufficiently sharp to pass muster, i.e., not 
be disagreeably fuzzy. That is to say, if 
we focus on an object other objects near 
and yet others more distant can be 
brought into (sufficiently) sharp focus by 
using a sufficiently small stop. Now, to 
give you some idea of actual distances 
when using a lens whose focal length is 
5j inches. This is about the usual focal 
length for „most dquarter-plate hand 
cameras. With stop F/8 if we focus for 
15 ft. we can include objects as near as 
10 ft., and as far away as 3o ft. Changing 
the stop to F/16, we can include objects 
as near as 8 ft., and as far away as 300 
feet. But if with these two Stops we 
focus on an object 20 ft. away, our near 
and far limits with F/8 are 12 and 60 ft., 
but with F/16 our near limit would be, 
зау, 10 ft., and the far distance would be 
quite sharp enough for all practical pic- 
torial purposes. Of course, you under- 
stand that while a small stop gives 
sharper definition and a greater range of 
subject, yet it does not follow that a 
small stop is always better than a large 
one. Moreover, a small stop may not be 
possible on account of the poor light. 


Metol-quinol Developer. 
Would you be good enough to give me a 
formula for metol and quinol for plates or 
films? H. G. (Bayswater). 
The following formula may meet your 
needs, or you can use it either as a metol 
only or a metol plus quinol. In a 20-oz. 
bottle put 1 oz. of soda carbonate crystals, 
also 1 oz. of soda sulphite crystals, and fill 
up the bottle with warm water. When the 
crystals are dissolved set the bottle at rest 
for a few hours, so that any solid particles 
may settle down to the bottom of the 
bottle. Now decant off the clear part— 
about 19 oz. or so—and throw away the 
milky or muddy small remainder. "Then 
to the clear part add то gr. of potassium 
bromide. (A) For a “metol only" de. 
veloper add 3o gr. of metol. (B) For a 
metol and quinol use 20 gr. of metol and 
40 gr. of quinol. In either case this forms 
a one-solution developer, which is used 
neat. If you start with 2 oz. of this you 
can develop three or four quarter-plates 
one after the other, but each succeeding 
plate will require a little longer time in 
the developer, as using it slows down its 
action. For brief exposures, hand camera 
snapshots, the potassium bromide above 
mentioned may advisedly be omitted. 
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The Spy Scare. 

I am indebted to that 
convenient correspondent— 
that correspondent who 
always manages to come in 
at the right moment—for 
saying what I could not 
well say myself. At least, 
I could not say it without forfeiting that modesty which, as 
constant readers know, is part and parcel of my nature. He 
suggests—that kindly correspondent—that as large a number as 
possible of the “Magpie” pages be at once translated into 
German, and then be sent over to the Fatherland. His idea is 
that they would educate the German authorities in a sense of 
humour. With the dawn of a sense of humour there would be 
an end of the spy mania. No longer should we see amateurs 
clapped into custody because they unwittingly pointed a snap- 
shot camera at a fortification, mistaking it for a gasworks. 


/ 


Untranslatable. 

It is flattering, of course, but I am not very hopeful of the 
experiment my correspondent suggests. So subtle is the humour 
on this page that there have been Englishmen of moderate in- 
telligence who have failed to appreciate it. Sometimes even the 
writer himself—but no matter. To put it through the process 
of translation would be like pumping the radio-active springs of 
Bath or Buxton through the water-mains of a municipality, and 
then expecting to get the radium tone on your prints by washing 
them under the tap. What should be done is to send the whole 
paper out to Germany to instruct the officials in the exact 
limits and possibilities of the tourist’s camera. Wonderful piece 
of mechanism as it is, the authorities are in some danger, I 
think, of taking it over-seriously as a weapon of offence. 


Suspicious—Very. 


But when an official, be he German, or British, or otherwise, 
gets a suspicion into a kink of his mind, everything that happens 
only serves to confirm it. The fact that the plates he seizes are 
said to be “backed ” is sufficient evidence to him that the offend- 
ing photographer himself is backed by more important per- 
sonages. Take such an apparently innocent phrase as “Ensign 
roll-films.” Innocent! You think it innocent because, to put it 
bluntly, you are one of those simple people who take everything 
at its face value. To the Continental official struggling with an 
English dictionary, such a phrase as “Ensign roll-films,” or any 
other phrase you can think of in photography, suggests designs 
more sinister even than those which the famous words “chops 
and tomato sauce" suggested to a Pickwickian jury. 


1 Spy. 

“Ensign "—there you are! The fat finger of the authorities 
plumps down upon the word. “Ensign” means, among other 
things,” “a badge of office.” Evidently, then, these spies have 
an official status. . There is more in this than meets the eye, 
as the man said when a well-directed fist had temporarily 
obscured his vision. “Roll,” again—“roll” may mean to “roll 
up, to accumulate, to grow to large dimensions.” It follows 
that these spies are accumulating their information. “Film ”— 
a rhymeless word—carries something suspicious in its every 
syllable. The dictionary says that it means “any slight cover- 
ing or layer.” There you are! Evidently a cover under which 
these rascals hope to get away. “P.O.P.”—a mystic sign which 
they found among the luggage of one traveller—has given the 
authorities some trouble. But it is now generally agreed that 
it means “Picture or perish.” And, again, there you are! 


The Line of Defence. 


On the whole question of the arresting of the supposed ѕр:еѕ, 
photographers generally will agree that it is, above all things, 
absurd to arrest the LE It would be more in reason 
to arrest the man who has no camera. For the man with an 
observant eye and no camera stands usually a much better 
chance of getting useful information about the situation of a 
fort or a man-o'-war than the photographer. The latter is too 
busv winding film into place or finding the view to bother about 
looking at what is in front of him. I have known photographers 
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who have photographed the Derby and have never seen the race. 
And even if, as the newspapers have it, when the German 
authorities “took the negatives to a dealer to be developed,” 
the result turned out to be views of fortifications, 1 am con- 
vinced that the glorious uncertainty of the camera was respon- 
sible. Just as it was responsible in an almost unbelievable 
experience of my own the other day. 

Surprises in Store. 


My unbelievable experience was this. I was spending six 
months one afternoon recently in a dull city which has a univer- 
sity and a hundred or so public-houses. Since such business as 
I had to do was to be done at the university, I determined to 
take home a picture of that hall of learning. “There,” I would 
say, producing the print before the admiring gaze of my family, 
"that is where I spent my laborious hours in X." I got that 
noble pile from the other side of the road, and it was a fair and 
stately view that my finder showed me. But when I came to 
develop the film and was just getting ready to hurry downstairs 
and say, "That is where I spent my——" I happened to look 
closely at the image. The university was there, or part of it, 
but it was shudderingly near to one side of the picture. And 
on the other side, looming aggressively towards the centre, was 
another and nearer building of which I had been dimly con- 
scious on my left. It had a heavy lamp in front, and a swing- 
door, and a signboard above bearing the words, *The Rising 
Sun." It is some such accidental displacement as that, I will 
be bound, which accounts for those incriminating pictures on 
the shores of the Baltic Sea. 


Imaginary Pictures. | 
“A little practice іп . . . taking imaginary pictures will prove 
a most valuable training."—Daily Telegraph. 
Such pictures as my reflex made had not 
Before been taken by a mortal man ; 
It showed the world as one vast beauty-spot, 
Unlittered by the public, spick-and-span ; 
The golden age began ; 
All children curly-headed cherubs were, 
Yet quaint (you understand), with character. 


It took the Matterhorn at Brixton Hill, 
A Venice waterway at Deptford Creek, 
It snapped at every Cockney Bess or Bill, 
And made them handsome as the ancient Greek ; 
A venerable sheik 
It saw in every pedlar at the gate; 
And saw its owner wreathed as laureate. 


Of course, they were imaginary all, 
The visions only of a scatterbrain, 
That snaps at fancies as the fancies fall, 
And halts them with some mental focal.plane. 
Yet what is life but vain? 
For my stupendous reflex, entre nous, 
Is quite—yes, quite !—imaginary too. 
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Lesson. 
CAST week we described the 
$w method of getting a good 
average lighting of a head 
and shoulder portrait, or 
what is often termed a 
bust portrait. Reference to 
this last lesson will recall 
the important point that the light was 
reaching the sitter, who was looking 
straight forward into the lens, a little 
from the front, a little from the side, 
and a little from above. Print No. 4 
was the one which showed the effect 
obtained with this arrangement, the 
hard edges of the shadows being 
softened by the use of a reflecting 
screen. As we pointed out, such a 
lighting is generally suitable, but some 
faces need more direct front light, while 
others need less. We should have a 
method of modification, therefore, which 
is as simple as possible, and the easiest 
way to proceed is to leave the Sitter un- 
disturbed, and to leave the source of 
light alone, that is, to make no attempt 
to alter the lighting by moving the 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MORE ABOUT PORTRAITU RE 


window blinds, or covering up any part tained by starting with a normal light- 


of the window. 


If we walk round to ing, and then getting modifications by 


the shadow side of the sitter until the slight movement in the camera. 


sitter is between us and the window 
we shall find that we see practically 
nothing but shadow. Similarly, if 
we walk round to the other side 
until we are between the sitter and 
the window we shall see little or 
no shadow. Remember that the 
normal position for the camera is 
such that we get rather more than 
half the face light, and rather less 
than half in shadow. So that mov- 
ing the camera a little to one side 
will give us a portrait with rather 
more shadow, and moving the 
camera to the other side, a portrait 
with rather less shadow. Prints 5 
and 6 (numbers г to 4 being printed 
last week) will show this quite 
clearly. They were both taken with 
the sitter and the light in the same 
relative positions as in No. 4, 
printed in last week's lesson. But 
No. 5 was taken with the 
camera moved a little more to 
the operator's left, that is 
nearer to the window, the 
sitter turning his head again 
to face the lens. 4 glance at 
print No. 5 will show that in 
this way we get almost a full 
front lighting, that is, a light- 
ing which, if anything, is too 
flat and even. Print No. 6 was 
taken by moving the camera more 
to the operator's right, that is more 
to the shadow side. Again, the 
head was turned slightly, to give 
a full-face portrait. We now see 
more of the face in shadow, or, in 
other words, we get a stronger 
lighting. The object of making 
each illustration a full-face portrait 
is that it is easier to compare one 
with another than would be the 
case if the position of the head 
varied. 

Now we see that the objection so 
often raised to working in an 
ordinary room is to a great extent 
groundless. It is often said that 
the lighting cannot be controlled 
“because I have no studio blinds." 
Very efficient control may be ob- 


Fig. 6. 


But we can carry this further still by 
moving the sitter relatively to the light, 
and then placing the camera in the 
proper position. If we turn to print 
No. 7 we shall see that we again have 
a rather flat lighting, that is, a light- 
ing which does not throw up the con- 
tour of the features very well. No. 7 
was taken with sitter and camera in 
just the same positions as in No. 4, 
the only difference being that the face 
was turned to the light instead of to- 
wards the camera. Опе might expect 
a flat effect of lighting if the face were 
turned directly towards the light, be- 
cause the light is shining right into the 
face, vet it is surprising how often 
workers overlook this somewhat obvious 
fact. 

Perhaps the colour contrast in the 
face is disturbing, and they lose sight 
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Fig. 7. 


of the fact that this will not appear in 
the print. 

Print No. 8, giving approximately 
the same aspect of the head, shows a 
good deal more modelling. The differ- 
ence between Nos. 7 and 8 is simply that 
in No. 8 the sitter was brought for- 
ward, i.e., nearer to the camera, being 
moved possibly three feet, and then the 
camera was moved further away 
from the sitter, in order “to get ап 
image on the ground glass of the de- 
sired size. In other words, the window 
in No. 8 was a yard further back than 
in No. 7. 

If the sitter had been moved still 


Fig. 8. 
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more forward we should have 
had still less light on the face, 
and have obtained what is 
often called a Rembrandt 
lighting. There is one very 
important point to bear in mind 
in attempting such lightings as 
this or No. 8. When the 
source of light is towards the 
front of the camera there is a 
considerable risk of the light 
from it shining on to the lens, 
and so giving general fog over 
the plate. To prevent this it. is 
necessary to very carefully 
screen the lens from all light 
if possible, except that which 
is coming from the subject 
itself. A light piece of board 
laid on the camera top, which 
will hold the focussing cloth 
over the camera front, forming 
a kind of awning, will answer, 
and this may be adjusted as 
may be necessary. Such a 
method is not convenient, how- 
ever, with cameras having 
conical bellows, and the littie 
collapsible lens hoods sold by 
several of the dealers will be 
found more convenient. In any case, 
careful screening of the lens is a sine 
qua non if negatives with clean 
shadows are required. 

When considering light and shadow 
on a face, it is important to bear in 
mind the effect which the background 
has on the flesh tones. Prints 9 and 10 
are two portraits with the average or 
normal lighting. They are very similar 
to No. 4. Strange as it may appear, on 
glancing at the two prints side by side 
thev are exactly alike, except for the 
background. The two exposures were 
made within half a minute of each 
other, the background only being 

changed. Yet quite a different 

effect of tones 15 conveyed. For 
instance, the relative tones of 
face and collar are the same 
actually, yet in No. 9 the face 
looks darker, as compared with 
the collar, than it does in No. 
10. This is one of the many 
curious illusions constantly 
occurring іп photography 
which upset the theories of the 
scientific worker; one of the 
things which go to prove that 
because it is right (when mea- 
sured) it doesn’t necessarily 
look right. 

A little consideration will 
show how much the rendering 
of complexion may be de- 
pendent on the suitable choice 
of background. Imagine, for 
instance, a sun-burned child 
photographed against a light 
background, and the plate 
slightly under-exposed. How 
heavy and dark the flesh tones 
would be, and how totallv un- 
true, especiallv if the child 
were fair. But with a darker 
background and a fully ex- 
posed plate, preferably an 
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Fig. 9. 


orthochromatic plate, the rendering 
would be totally different. It is perhaps 
scarcely fair to assume under-exposure 
in the one case, for with normal expo- 
sure the difference of effect would be 
very marked. But it is worth while 
noting that a little under-exposure is 
much more serious when the light back- 
ground is being used, for this very 
reason. Many workers, aiming at 
delicate effects with light back- 
grounds, would give at least double 
the exposure when using a light 
background, as compared with the 
same subject in front of a dark 
background. 
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N the glaring heat of the “dog days” 

what is more grateful and comforting 
than the welcome shade of green foliage— 
“sub tegmene fagi," as we learnt to say in 
our Latin grammar days? Ву the way, 
our saying, *dog days," is a relic of that 
ancient belief among the old Romans, 
that at the period when Sirius, the dog 
star, rises with the sun this star adds to 
the heat. In passing, it is interesting to 
note how we unconsciously associate cer- 
tain colours, e.g., blue and green, with 
coolness, and others, e.g., yellow, orange, 
and red, with warmth; also if we 
examine daylight which has been filtered 
through leaf.green chlorophyll, we find 
that it has been robbed of much of its 
red, orange, and vellow, and some of its 
green and blue constituents. (Otherwise 
stated, there are some six absorption 
bands on the spectrum of chlorophyll.) 
The practical point for the moment 15 
that when we are photographing subjects 
such as those shown in the two little pic- 
tures on this page, we must remember 
that most of the light which reaches 
them, and so is reflected into our lens, 
has been robbed of some of its con- 
stituents. Unless we are using panchro- 
matic or red-sensitive plates the loss of 
the red rays may be passed over, but the 
loss of the blue rays is a serious matter, 
and means that a generous exposure to 
the rays that are available (blue, green, 
and vellow) is desirable. But our eve is 
onlv a poor judge of light, therefore there 


A.—IN THE WOODS. 
From the Weekly Competition (Beginners). 


is a very general tendency to under.esti- 
mate exposures of such subjects. This is 
all the more likely to happen when we 
have been moving about in this green 
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to other readers dealing with the same class 


Cempetition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the 


will be dealt with here. 


shade, and our eyes have got accustomed 
tO 1t. 

But fart of the light which falls on the 
green leaves is reflected or scattered into 
the surrounding atmosphere, and part of 
this enters the lens. In fact, in the case 
of shiny leaves, we may regard each leaf 
as a tiny mirror reflecting sky light. Now, 
although we żhink of a leaf as a green 
object, vet at a certain angle it reflects 
far more white or blue sky light than 
green light, and consequently our print 
shows it as a light, 1.e., far too light, 
object. 

If we turn to the pictures on this page, 
we see that many of the leaves have come 
far too light. In fact, at first glance, one 
wonders 1f there had not been a slight 
fall of snow, which has covered some of 
these leaves. Further, it can be shown 
bv а suitable apparatus. (Nicol's prism) 
that the light reflected by green leaves is 
partly polarised. However, we must not 
pursue this thought further just now, 
although it has its practical photographic 
lesson, but turn to our little pictures and 
examine them with a view to gleaning 
hints for future guidance. 

In fig A we have already noted the 
over-light leaves. This points in the 
direction of the need for a more effective 
colour screen, one that will cut out more 
of the blue and ultra-violet rays but pass 
the green rays. The same remark applies 
to the over-light grass and leaves on the 


ground. А two-niinutes’ exposure with 
F/8, with a better colour screen and 
moderately rapid plate, ought to give an 
improved result. Of course, over-de- 
velopment has to be guarded against. As 

regards selection 


and composition, 
etc., the only point 
calling for notice 
is the mistake of 
showing the  nar- 
row bit of tree 
trunk along the 
left margin. This 
should have been 
either further in 


or right out. The 
long, narrow form 
suits this subject 
quite well. 

in he. В we 
have a somewhat 
similar mistake, 
viz., the haif.tree- 
trunk along the 
left margin. This 
moves us to say 
once again that 
the margins of a 
print should always receive very careful 
attention, so that nothing should tempt 
the eye towards either margins or corners. 

Both prints are characterised by a сег. 


By H. B. Redmond. 


subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ 


body of the paper, 


tain negative fault, i.e., the absence of апу 
sufficiently emphatic feature, or “focus 
of interest,” as it is sometimes called. 


B. A Pretty PATH. 
From the Weekly Competition (Beginners). 


By F. Agutter. 


The pictures are what a painter calls 
all-over-ish, i.e., the eye wanders about 
trom feature to feature, and yet gathers 
no very definite impression. Pictures of 
this kind remind one of a regiment of 
soldiers or a wall covered with ivy, i.e., 
the same kind of thing wherever one 
looks. True, a woodland scene тау in 
nature look something like this; but by 
omitting this and that and the other one 
can generally so reduce the competition 
among equals that some one remaining 
feature may have enough pre-eminence 


to stand out sufficiently to give character 
to the scene. 


The attention of new readers is 
specially directed to the criticisms 
which appear week by week on this 
page. In addition, all prints sent in 
to the Week/y Competitions—when 
accompani?»d by stamp for return — 
are criticised free. 
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OLD BRIG OF DEE, 
INVERCAUL. 


Reproduced by 
courtesy of the 
L. & N. W. Railway Co. 


See article, 
“А Call to the Heather," 
page 189. 
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Bv Mrs. MINNA KEENE, F.R.P.S. (South Africa). 


A MALAY LAUNDRY. 
' The A. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


From the Exhibition of Pictorial Photographs by Colonial Workers, now open at ' 
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و 


THE GLADE. BY E. WRAGG. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Comment - . - - - p. 20? 
The Week (у Competition - - f$.204 
The Focal.Plane Shutter p. 205 
The A. P. Notebook p. 206 


Competitions—Prizes for Everybo ty $. 207 
Etching and Engraving Effects on 
Bromide Paper, by Н. Cazneaux $. 208 
With a Camera among the Gipsies 
( Filus.), by Frank Cuttriss - .ر‎ 209 
The Decorative Arrangement of Heads 
of Grain (Illus.), by J. К. Moult p, 215 
The Handy Man . А - x | 
Our Readers’ Views - . . 2 
Among the Societies, by ‘Arel р. 218 
in Reply А . . . > 
The А. Р. Causerie - - - $.220 


The cinematograph film is steadily gaining a recog- 
nised position in the world of drama. It was an epoch 
in the history of the moving film 
THE CINEMATOGRAPH when recently Sarah Bernhardt 
AS EDUCATOR. and her company gave a special 
performance of M. Morceau’s 
"Queen Bess" for cinematograph reproduction. The 
result, which was shown recently by the Gaumont firm 
at a private matinée at the Palace Theatre, London, is 
probably the finest histrionic film in existence. It is a 
far cry from a Paris theatre to Polar exploration, but 
on the same occasion Messrs. Gaumont proved the 
versatilitv of the cinematograph by displaying the 
second series of Mr. H. G. Ponting's films of the doings 
of the Scott expedition in the Antarctic. Mr. Ponting, 
the official photographer on the Terra Nova, has 
brought back with him something like 25,000 feet of 
film, showing in a wonderful manner everv detail con- 
nected with the work of the expedition. Never before 
has a similar enterprise been so abundantly illustrated. 
It is Mr. Ponting's ambition, we understand, to do 
something towards increasing the educative value of the 
cinematograph theatre. Certainly we can imagine no 
more welcome relief from the melodramatic balderdash 
and unutterably stupid farce which has so large a place 
in most programmes than his own stirring production. 
As to fun, it is safe to say that when his films of the 
penguins begin to appear at the theatres in October 
they will cause heartier laughter than all the adventures 
of the happy hooligan or the timorous tramp. 
o г e 


А correspondent whose letter appears on another page 
(p. 217) very aptly calls attention to a clause in the new 
Copyright Act which, if taken liter- 

COPYRIGHT AND ally, would allow anyone to pirate all 
COMPLICATIONS. architectural photographs; but we 
think we are quite safe in saying that 

if the clause which is quoted by our correspondent 
should come before the courts for adjudication, it will be 
decided that “or " is to be taken in the sense of “апа”; 
or, maybe, it will be decided that the clause refers not 
to the photograph, but to the subject-matter of the 
photograph. We are now in a period of abundant, 
complex, and intricate legislation, and modern Acts of 
Parliament require so much revision and supplementing, 
whether bv orders in council or by court decisions, that 
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the original text becomes a very imperfect guide to the 
practical effect of the Act. Still, it may not be pre- 
mature to express a fear that the new law will give much 
less efficient protection to photographers than was 
afforded by the old law, as under the new law the 
penalty recovered by the photographer is not likely to 
exceed the damages he can show that he has experi- 
enced; and it seems as if the basis of damages is to be 
estimated as the price that the photographer would have 
charged the infringer in the ordinary way of business, 
or the actual loss which he can prove has resulted to 
himself, and in such cases the winner of the suit would 
seldom cover his incidental expenses, as distinguished 
from taxed costs. The first case decided under the new 
law is not encouraging. It was heard by the Lough- 
borough bench, and although there was a definite in- 
fringement by copying postcards and offering the copies 
for sale, the only consolation to the prosecutor was 
court costs and ss. “аз acknowledgment of copyright." 
e e s 

A number of sets of slides have already arrived for 

THE А. P. Annual Lantern Slide Competition, and as 


a reminder to those 

“THE A. Р.” ANNUAL LANTERN who have not yet 
SLIDE COMPETITION. entered, ме would 
point out that the 


closing date is October 23, and that there are seven 
separate classes covering a great varietv of subjects. 
Full particulars were published in THE A. P. for July 15. 
In each class the specially «designed A. P. silver and 
bronze plaque will be awarded, and THE A. P. certifi- 
cates given to slides receiving hon. mention. А set of 
six slides constitutes an entry, and the winning slides 
will form the lecture set for circulation among the photo- 
graphic societies. Each set must be accompanied by an 
entry form cut from the pages of THE A. P. (two more 
are published in this issue), and the original negatives 
as well as the slides themselves must be the entire work 
of the competitor. Descriptive notes as to make of 
plate, developer, exposure, etc., should be given, and 
other particulars concerning the slides or subjects may 
be forwarded, and will be included whenever possible 
in the lecture that will be prepared to accompanv the 
slides on their tour. Boxes and packages containing 
competition slides must be marked on the outside 
“Lantern Slide Competition," and must be sent in not 
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later than the date mentioned above, addressed to tne 
Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRALHER, 52, Long Acre, 
London, W.C. 
> d$ & 
We would remind secretaries of societies that all 
applications for the annual set of THE A. P. Prize Slides 
and Lecture should now be in 
A REMINDER FOR HON. our hands. These applications 
SECRETARIES. have been more numerous than 
ever this vear, which evidently 
points to the high appreciation in which THE A. Р. Prize 
Slides are held. The arrangement of the tour for the 
slides takes the list of bookings well into May, 1913, but 
a great number of societies have to be disappointed 
owing to the inevitable clashing of dates. We have, as 
usual, endeavoured to fit in the dates to the best pos- 
sible advantage for securing short rail journeys from 
one society to another, and, moreover, with a minimum 
of expense. This fitting in of dates necessarily leaves 
a blank night here and there, and if we can possibly 
oblige late applicants it will be done. 
$ ®$ @ 
Why is stercoscopic photography not more widely 
followed? Even in X-ray work, where the stereoscopic 
image is of supreme value 
SEEING STEREOSCOPICALLY. and is readily obtained by 
two successive exposures 
on the halves of a single plate, stereoscopy is very far 
from being the routine practice. If such a rendering 15 
useful in the case of an ordinary photograph, where the 
shadows have comparatively an even opacity, it is all 
but vital when one is dealing with the jumble of shadows 
differing widely in depth and density which are seen in 
the tvpical X-ray picture. That is the reason why, to 
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all save the expert radiographer who understands the 
overlapping shadows and what are called the “traps,” 
an X-ray picture of any part of the human bodv is all but 
meaningless. Perhaps the lack of ambition with regard 
to stereoscopy among photographers generally is to be 
accounted for by the fact that, even when the work is 
completed, some viewing device is necessary. The 
worker likes to feel that his finished result is open to 
the view of all men without any extra intervention of a 
mechanical kind. 
e £ Q 
А correspondent who attended the recent meeting of 
the British Medical Association in Liverpool writes that 
the question of stereoscopic sight 
THE SCIENTIFIC occupied the attention for a short time 
SQUINT. of one of the sections. It was pointed 
out that the difficulty with most per- 
sons is that during the whole of their lives they are 
accustomed to accommodate when they converge their 
eyes. In order to see stereoscopically, eye convergence 
must be dissociated from accommodation. The condi- 
tion is that the observer should receive on the corre- 
sponding portions of each retina a clear visual impres- 
sion from one of the stereoscopic pictures, and one only. 
To fulfil this condition the eyes must converge— in other 
words, the observer must very slightly squint—but the 
accommodation must not alter with convergence. It is 
useful to hold before the eves a card with an opening in 
the centre, the stereoscopic pair being some distance 
away. The left eve is closed, and the left-hand picture 
framed in the opening with the right eve; the procedure 
is afterwards reversed, the right eye being closed, and, 
finally, all being adjusted the observer looks through the 
opening with both eyes, when the pictures coalesce and 
give the effect of relief, 


"THE A. P. лхр P. N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ 
worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings worth of 
matcrials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. | . PON 

For BEGINNERS, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings 
worth of material, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE А. P. AND P. N., is offered every wcek. | 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries 1s above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons given on this page 


affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


The prize-winring prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND Р. М. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 
accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without fee, 


any oí the prints sent in to the competitions for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards аге made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 
materials, they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
The Editor's decison on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to H. E. 
Wood, 124, Brooke Road, Stoke Newington, N. (Title of print, 
“The Mystery of the Mountains.") Technical data: Plate, 
Wellington Anti-Screen; lens, Planastigmat; stop F/6.8; time, 
of day, т p.m., June; develéper, rodinal; printing process, 
enlarged on Tiger Tongue bromide, sulphide toned. 

The Second Prize to Clarence Ponting, Hill Crest, Great 
Missenden. (Title of print, “Wake Up, Mummy.") Technical 
data: Plate, Paget Hydra; lens, Goerz Celor; stop, F/4.5; time 
of day, 5 p.m., August; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
sepia carbon. | | 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Frank Bolton, Scutari, Spring 
Bank West, Hull. (Title of print, “Grey Walls: Moulder 
Round.”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F., backed; lens, 
Busch, single combination ; stop, F/16; exposure, 4 sec.; time 
of day, morning, September; developer, Imperial Standard ; 
printing process, enlargement on Paget Linen bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to J. Herbert Saunders, 2, Roger Place, 
Skinner Lane, Leeds. (Title of print, “Kepairs.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Ilford Versatile, ortho.; stop, F/11; exposure, 
1-25th sec.; developer, Watkins! time; printing process, 
Noctona. 

Hon. Mention. 
C. Mayor, Paignton; Victor Mills, Clapham Common, S.W. ; 


Hy. Warner, West Kensington Park, W. ; E. Bradnack, Walsall; 
T. Streatfield, Folkestone; Miss Shakoor, Liphook; Miss К.Р. 
Cunliffe, Northwood ; T. H. Poll, New Hirst ; H. E. Galloway, 
Shepperton; Mrs. Steuart, Eastbourne; Thos. Coan, Finsbury 
Park, N.; Jas. Т. Clark, Edinburgh; Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech ; 
Катипа F. Н. Crouch, Worthing; Rev. A. E. Corner, Bourne- 
mouth. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to R. Adamson Bray, 8, 
Heathdene Road, Streatham, S.W. (Title of print, “Turk.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington Extra Speedy; lens, Aldis; 
stop, F/11; exposure, 1-25th sec.; time of day, 4 p.m., June; 
developer, rodinal; printing process, Wellington bromide, 
toned. 

Ап Extra Prize is awarded to Master W. Pitt, the Albynes, 
Bridgnorth. (Title of print, “The Edge of Night.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial Special Rapid; lens, Beck symmetrical ; 
stop, F/3; developer, rodinal; printing process, enlarged on 
Ilford gaslight paper. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes I., II., III., and in the Beginners’ 
Class are omitted. 
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N more than one previous 

occasion a considerable 

amount of space in this 

journal has been devoted to 
the pros and cons of the focal-plane 
shutter. It might be thought that 
the extra actinic value of summer 
light would point to this form of 
exposing apparatus as ideal; but 
this year the summer has failed to 
come up to the reputation estab- 
lished last season, and many 
workers have neglected the focal-plane 
in favour of other types of shutters. 
Yet it is under circumstances such as 
the present, when the continuance of 
bright sunlight cannot be depended 
upon, that this form of shutter can be 
regarded as most useful. 

The old tradition that focal-plane 
shutter work, and the photography of 
express trains travelling at sixty miles 
an hour were synonymous, still lingers; 
but those who have practical experience 
of the shutter know that it is when used 
at comparatively slower speeds that the 
focal-plane scores. 

The controversies referred to above 
resulted in one agreement, namely, that 
the focal-plane shutter admitted more 
light to the plate with a given exposure 
than any other type of shutter. The 
exact proportion could not be agreed 
upon, nor could the question of comparative efficiency; 
but for our purpose it is sufficient to know that it is the 
shutter par excellence for dull days, when fairly rapid 
exposures are wanted. 

It is not, however, the purpose of this short article to 
go into fhe pros and cons of the focal-plane shutter 
when compared with others; but having premised that 
it possesses the great advantage mentioned above, it 
will be well to consider certain defects—mostly struc- 
tural or accidental—that sometimes arise when in use, 
and suggest some remedies. i 

Probably the defect most frequently met with in focal- 
plane shutters is that of the blind slowing down towards 
the end of the exposure. When this.happens the upper 
portion of the negative exhibits signs of over-exposure, 
and, sometimes, the negative is utterly ruined by the 
band of fog, which varies in width and density accord- 
ing to the extent of the defect. 

The fault is fully recognised by the leading workers 
and authorities on focal-plane matters; but, so far as 
memory serves, there has been no reason given for the 
defect, neither has a remedy been supplied. 


THE FOCAL-PLANE SHUTTER. 


SOME ADVANTAGES AND DEFECTS. 


It is generally to be found in old shutters, or thosc 
which have been standing by for some time, though, 
as a matter of fact, new shutters are by no means 
immune from it. The writer had occasion recently to 
use a focal-plane camera which had been standing by 
for some time, and on developing the negatives every 
one was found to be spoilt owing to this cause. In 
discussing the matter with one of the leading press 
photographers, it was found that the latter had suffered 
in exactly the same way—his was a brand new reflex 
camera, and he promptly returned it to the makers. 

The writer was not so fortunate as to be able to do 
the same with his camera, so he made a series of experi- 
ments to find out the cause, and, if possible, a remedy. 

It was soon discovered that when the shutter was 
wound up, and kept in that position for some time, 
while waiting for a favourable moment to bang off, 
the band of fog was more intense than it was when 
a rapid series of exposures were made, one after the 
other, on the same subject. This led to the conclusion 
that something was causing the shutter to stick some- 
where, and that the longer it was wound up the more 
chance it had to stick, and, naturally, increased the 
difficulty of completing the exposure. 

On pulling the shutter to pieces it was found that 
some time or other some оп had been used to lubricate 
the working parts, and this had got on to the top of 
the blind, and formed a kind of thick mucilage, which 
was very sticky. 

Under the circumstances it is not surprising that the 
shutter did not work properly, the wonder is that it 
worked at all, especially when wound up tightly, and 
with full spring tension, for perhaps half an hour or 
more. 

The blind was carefully cleaned with a sponge dipped 
in warm water, and, when dry, some French chalk was 
well rubbed into the affected parts with the tip of the 
finger. The shutter now works as well as ever. 

This leads to another cause of slowing down. Oil 
should never be used on a focal-plane, or, for the matter 
of that, any other shutter. They do not require lubri- 
cating, and. even if they did, a little dry black-lead 
would meet all requirements, and be far better. Oil, 
however good in quality, is bound to get thick in time, 
and clog the works sufficiently to affect the smooth 
running of the shutter, to say nothing of the danger 
of getting it on the blind, as already mentioned. 

Slowing down is sometimes caused through the blind 
not running true. | 

In one shutter examined it was discovered that one of 
the bands connecting the top and bottom of the slit was 
too near the side of the camera. The blind had been 
fitted slightly—verv slightly—on the skew. When 
wound up, nothing out of place could be noticed; but 
when released the blind was carried down in a slightly 
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diagonal direction, until the edge caught the side of the 
camera, and caused the slowing down complained of. 

The remedy was obvious; the band was moved about 
one-eighth of an inch towards the centre, and the 
defect was remedied. 

It sometimes happens that slowing down is caused 
through the tension spring getting weak. This can 
easily be altered by winding up the spring to, say, 
number 4 or 5 on the indicator, then unscrewing the 
indicator plate, and putting the number 1 where the 4 
or 5 originally was. It is true that by this the speed 
is slightly altered, but not to any great extent if the 
spring has really gone weak. Anyway, it is not of much 
importance, except in working at very low speeds. 

A defect that sometimes occurs takes the form of 
mysterious vertical streaks of lesser density in the nega- 
tives. These are always at their worst when the shutter 
is working at a high speed, i.e., when the aperture in 
the blind is narrow. А careful examination of the blind 
and a comparison of several negatives that showed the 
defect pointed to the cause. The edges of the blind had 
become roughened or abraided, and, in one place, 
slightly torn. This caused small tufts of the fabric of 
the blind to rise above the level edge of the slit. When 
the slit was fairly wide open these little threads and 
abrasions of the fabric did no harm; but when the aper- 
ture was closed to a narrow slit they became sufficiently 
well marked to prevent a certain amount of light reach- 
ing the plate during the passage of the blind. In the 
case of the little tuft that had resulted from an actual 
tear, this was sufficient to leave a streak of practically 
clear glass on the negative when the smallest slit was 
used. 

The remedy in this case was obvious. The edges of 
the blind were gently rubbed down with a damp finger- 
tip, and a little seccotine lightly applied rendered the 
edges quite smooth and true again. It was necessary, 
however, to keep the blind open until the edges were 
quite dry and free from "'tackiness," otherwise they 
would have stuck when the blind was wound up. Asa 
final precaution a trace of French chalk was gently 
rubbed across the edges of the slit. 

The slowing down of the shutter during the exposure 
referred to above is akin to another defect that arises 
in some patterns made on the ribbon principle with 
double rollers. In this case the aperture appreciably 
widens or gets bigger as the blind descends from top to 
bottom. In the slower speeds, when a large aperture 
is used, the matter is negligible; but when a narrow slit 
is emploved it becomes serious, because the sky portion 
(which will be at the bottom part of the camera back) 
receives a greater exposure than the foreground or top 
part. The alteration of the slit can easily be seen in a 
camera with this defect when the blind is being wound 
up. It will start with, say, an aperture of a quarter of 
an inch, and finish with one of one-eighth of an inch. 
This will be reversed when the shutter is released. 
If the aperture started at, sav, one or one and a half 
inch, the picking up of one-eighth of an inch would 
not matter in practice; but when the slit starts at one- 
quarter of an inch, and then narrows to one-eighth, it 
means a difference of one-half, or, in other words, the 
lower portion of the plate in the camera would get 
double the exposure of the top half. The defect, which 
appears to be a structural one in some makes of shutters 
and difficult to alter, mav be turned to advantage bv 
inverting the camera, in which case it acts as a sort of 
foreground shutter, and the foreground will get more 
exposure than the skv. Е. В. 
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Facts and Formule for Practical Workers. 


A ONE-SOLUTION CONCENTRATED DEVELOPER. 


HE frequency with which a one-solution concentrated 

developer for plates, films and papers is asked for points 
to the popularity of this type of solution. The following has 
been employed in the writer’s studio work and for commercial and 
pictorial photography during the past five years with unvarying 
success. Twenty ounces can be made at a cost of about three 
shillings; and as the solution is highly concentrated, this 
quantity will give about 400 ounces or more of excellent clean 
working developer, and, moreover, can be used several times 
before becoming exhausted. The formula is as follows : —Dis- 
solve 6 oz. of metabisulphite of potash in 14 oz. of boiling water. 
In another 6 oz. of boiling water dissolve 2 oz. of paramido- 
phenol. Pour one into the other, and stir well. As the solu- 
tion cools, a dense precipitate of very fine crystals forms. Break 
up several sticks of caustic soda or potash, and add them, piece 
by piece, to the solution. As these pieces dissolve (shake the 
bottle vigorously), the solution will gradually clear. Only add 
sufficient caustic soda or potash to make the solution quite 
clear (it should be of light sherry colour). The developer is 
now ready for use. 

For use, dilute in the proportion of one to twenty of water. 
This will give a good, active developer for plates and films. 
Dilute one part with thirty of water, and with the addition of 
a few drops of то per cent. bromide of potash solution a first- 
rate developer for bromide paper is made. А stronger solution 
should be used for gaslight papers. If very soft and silvery 
tones are wanted or thin and delicate negatives are required, 
the developer may be still further diluted, but takes longer to 
act. Used in a more concentrated form—i.e., one in ten—it 
works very rapidly, and gives density quickly with film nega- 
tives. lf possible, store the concentrated developer in yellow 
glass bottles, with rubber corks. The strong solution appears 
to keep indefinitely, and does not lose strength even when con- 
siderably discoloured. H. B. 
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PACKING PLATES. 

NE of the advantages that fall to the lot of the user of 
films is the freedom from that bogey of the photographer 
on tour—* plate changing and plate backing." The advantages 
of extra speed and other qualities are frequently abandoned by 
the modern dilettante camera man when once the facile film- 
pack and seductive spool claim him for their own. Yet the 
many, who still plod along with plates and delight in dark slides, 
undoubtedly regard that half-hour or so in the darkened Беа. 
room at night, when nothing but the clinking sound of plate 
changing (if a few muttered remarks be excepted) is heard, as 
the most disagreeable time of the day. A writer in the Scottish 
Field has a useful hint or two to give on the subject of packing 
the exposed plates after changing (the subject'of plate changing 
at night has been referred to so frequently in the pages of THE 
A. P. that it will not be mentioned here). He says: “The packing 
of exposed plates when away on holiday is a frequent source of 
trouble to the novice. The simplest plan is probably the best 
—to pack them back in the boxes in which they were bought. 
Of course, the photographer should always write on the outside 
of the box that the contents have been exposed, and also their 
subjects. This тау be forgotten, however, and one absent- 
minded photographer, in a desire to make his method fool-proof, 
has evolved the following packing scheme. "With the wrapping 
paper in the box he folds up his exposed plates film to film, 
without the separating slips of paper, and putting six in each 
paper instead of four, as in the original packet. He claims that 
if he forgets (as he frequently does) to write ‘exposed’ on the 
box, when he opens it and finds the plates packed as above he 
knows they have been exposed. His plan is not bad, and it 
has the merit of simplicity. One thing one must always remem- 
ber is, never to use printed paper as packing material, or ten 

chances to one printing will be found on the negative." 
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to stimulate 


competitions 
weekly and 


and "he end 


A. 


In 


THE 


PRIZES FOR EVERYBODY. 


А FEATURE 


addition to the 
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now open. It is interesting to note 
monthly competitions, no less a sum 


of the year. 


o 
m 


of the present year is undoubtedly the great number of 
photographic prize competitions that have been announced. 
many cases offer valuable cash prizes, 


These in 


and are probably doing much 
interest in amateur work throughout the 
the benefit of our readers we give this week a tabulated list of the 


country. For 


that, 
than 


excluding 
£,2,300 is + 


— 


being offered in cash prizes for photographs between the present time 
This page should be kept for ready refer- 
ence, and in each case a postcard to the addresses 


iven, mentioning 


P., will bring further particulars and conditions. 
competitions enumerated hereunder, 


“THE 


A. P." Weekly Competition offers five prizes in photographic materials every week, and free criticisms of all 
prints sent in (see page 204). 


ORGANISER'S NAME. 


E 
AMATEUR РНОТО- 
GRAPHER" ANNUAL 
LANTERN SLIDE COM- 

PETITION. 


HOUGHTONS, LTD. 


HOUGHTONS, LTD. 


eee ed 


W. BUTCHER & SONS, 
LTD 


RAJAR, LTD. 


"DAILY SKETCH.” 


O‏ ص 


" PEARSON'S 
MAGAZINE." 


"GIRLS' OWN PAPER." | " 


PAGET PRIZE PLATE 
CO., LTD. 


Messrs. GEVAERT, LTD. 


forms required. 
р 


" DAILY MAIL.” 


IHRER PRI PLATE 


ELLIOTT & SONS, LTD. 


COMPETITION ADDRESS. 


"Ensignette Weekly Com- 


petition,’’ Messrs. Houghtons, 
Ltd., 88-89, High Holborn, 
W.C. 


"Ensignette Film Com- 


petition,’’ Messrs. Houghtons, 
Ltd., 88-89, High Holborn, 
W.C. 


"Dealers' Competition," 
Messrs. W. Butcher & Sons, 
Ltd., Camera House, Farring- 
don Avenue, London, E.C. 


" Competition," Rajar, Ltd., 


Mobterley, England. 


,, Water Babies Competition," 
"Daily Sketch," 17, Tudor 
Street, London, E C. 


** Photographs,” s Pearson's 
Magazine," Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


Photo Competition,” ‘Girls’ 
Own Paper and Woman's 
Magazine," 4, Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C. 


" Competition," Paget Prize 


Plate Co., Ltd., Watford, 
Herts. 
Messrs. Gevaert, Ltd., 60, 


Wilson Street, London, 'E.C. 


"Best Holiday," Carmelite 
House, Tallis Street, London, 
E.C. 


"Handbook Competition,” 


Imperial Dry Plate Co., Ltd., 
Cricklewood, London, N.W. 


Messrs. Elliott & Sons, Ltd., 


Barnet, Herts. 


| Nov. 30th, 1912. 


VALUF OF PRIZES. CONDITIONS. 


REMARKS. 


—————————————M—‏ ا ا س 


52, Long Acre, London, W.C. | October 23rd. 


——————  — 


First post on 
Monday morning 
(weekly). 


3rd of each month. 


| £4 45. " 


The "A.P." Silver 
and Bronze 
Plaques and Cer- 
tificates, in seven 
classes. 


Slides sent in sets of six. Winning | 
slides kept for circulation among 
the photographic societies. ' 
Coupons on page 4 supp. this 
week. See also page 203 


10 prizes of £1 1s. 


Taken with an "'Ensignette "' 
each for best films. 


camera. Give name and dealer 
for materials. 


Ensign” 
Hand Camera 
with spool of film. 


Taken on an " Ensign" film. 
Entry forms supplied with roll- 
film cartons. 


А! non-successful slides 
returned if posage for 
return 1$ sent. 


Unsuccessful films re- 


turned ifstamped addressed 
envelope is provided. 


Unsuccessful films re- 
turned ifstamped addressed 
envelope is provided. 


rrr | Н.Ф. 


20th of each 
month. 


Last day of each 
month. 


Not announced. 


Two £1 15. prizes. 


From £1 ls. 


Open only to photographic dealers’ 
7s. 64. 


as i-tan s. Must be taken witha 
"Butcher" Camera. L rints 
simply mounted. 


On any of " Rajar '' papers. un- 
mounted. State name and address 
of dealer. 


Snapshot of baby enjoying itself. 
State nam» and age of young, 
subject, and address of the parents. 


£5. 


No prints returned. 


Previous prize-winners in 
Class I. Non prize-winners 
in Class II. 


No prints returned except 


in exceptional circum- 


' stances. Name and address 


of parents not published if 
objected to. 


—M——MÁÁ I — 
—ÓÓ———— a — — ————Ó———— ل‎ € M — MÀ 


—————— 
——— € 


Sept. 30th, 1912. 


Sept. 30th, 1912. 


Oct. 15th, 1912. 


Oct. 31st, 1912, and 
within 21 days of 
completion of 
holiday. 


| Dec. 30th, 1912. 


£50 in Prizes. 


From £5 5s. to 5s. 


From £5 to 5s. 


Unmounted photographs of any 
subject, but Pears n's Magazine 
in the photograph. Amateurs’ 
own work must be specified at | 
tack in handwriting. 


Special subjects set. Coupon | 
required from papers July and 
August. Prints mounted. 


From £2 2s. to 5s. 


From £10 to £1. 


in prizes. 


6 to 
From £40 to 24s. 


required on specified 


Gevaert papers. 12 prints 
subjects. 


Special labels, envelopes and entry 


From £1,000 to 12 photographs to illustrate '' best 
50. holiday." Mounted in form of 
album. Full particulars of each 
print. Inclusive dates of holiday. 

Description under «cach picture. 


Imperial plates and paper used. 
Prints not larger than 4 plate, and 
for juniors not larger than 3-plate. 
Full particulars to each entry. 
Outside wrappers of plates and 
prints. 


Barnet plates and papers used. | 
Full particulars with each entry. | 
Outside wrappers of pl.tes and 
papers. | 
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No photographs returned 


No photographs returned. 


Unsuccessful photographs 
published will be re- 
munerated. 


Full details given with 


booklet supplied gratis. 


No photographs returned. 


Photographs taken after 
May 15th only are eligible. 


' Prints returned if sent with 


stamped addressed 
wrapper or envelope. 


Prints returned if sent 
with stamped addressed 
wrapper or envelope. 
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HOW TO OBTAIN THEM AND 
By HAROLD CAZNEAUX. 


[The pictorial work of Mr. Harold Cazneaux, of Sydney, is well known to readers of THE 
A. P., both from reproductions which have appeared in these pages, and from the originals 
which have been exhibited at THE A. P. Little Gallery Colonial Exhibition, and at the London 

The following practical article appears in the June issue of the Australasian Photo 


Salon. 


($7 ETCHING AND ENGRAVING EFFECT 
BROMIDE PAPER. 
IMPROVED GRADATION. 


August 26, 1912. 


ates 
~. EA ж / 
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Review, and should be perused by all bromide paper workers who wish to get the finest effects. ] 


HERE is no doubt as to the universal popularity of the 
bromide printing process. Amateur and_ professional 
photographers will voice that maxim alike. 

Of all printing papers it easily holds first position for its all- 
round adaptability for small contact printing up to the un- 
limited sized enlargement, and from negatives that must needs 
be rejected for other processes. 

Unfortunately, one of the few faults of bromide paper is the 
loss now and again in the shadow gradation. Many negatives 
of fair contrast with good tone gradation are not counter-matched 
in the resulting positive bromide print. Whether this be due to 
faulty quality of the enlarging illuminant or due to certain 
action due to the developer being sometimes exhausted, and sub- 
sequent fixing solutions, etc., I cannot say, but there does exist 
certain clogginess of shadow-gradation or detail that varies in 
different makes and grades of paper on the market. Of course, 
I am referring to bromides that are got from fair to good nega- 
tives. We all know that hardly any printing process can hold 
“values,” should the printing negative be of a violent soot and 
chalk character. 

Apart from this weakness and greyness of shadow tones (when 
compared to carbon or platinum), the colour of the original 
bromide print is not always to be desired. It is possible to get 
a good black on velvet and cream crayon papers by straight- 
out development, but, as a rule, they are wanting in richness. 
I advise the pictorial worker who sticks to bromide as a means 
of artistic expression to go further afield rather than confine 
himself to the directions issued with each packet of papers. 


How to Make a Good Bromide Print. 

Before I describe the methods of working let me say a word 
or two as to a suitable method of securing good quality bromide 
prints in enlarging. It is wholly important that we have a print 
that we can depend upon in the various methods. This especially 
applies to prints intended for sepia tones and certain colour 
effects. The negative for enlarging purposes should be specially 
made for the process. It should be on the thin, flat side, but 
absolutely free from veil or fog, and there should be no clear 
glass shadows, nor opaque high lights. Such developers as 
amidol, metol-quinol, and rodinal will be found suitable for 
giving the character of negative required for the purpose. 

lhe bromide enlargement must receive exposure so that it 
develops automatically out to its limit; in other words, the print 
reaches a certain density, then the developer ceases action, 
which, by the way, should be amidol. Use very little bromide 
of potassium, as the use of excess bromide ruins subsequent 
toning processes, in many cases. 

A good plan to secure the right exposure so that our print will 
develop automatically to its limit is to pin up a half-sheet of 
paper on the enlarging easel so that it receives the light from 
the clear and dense portions alike of our negative. Now take 
a piece of dark card, larger than the test sheet of bromide paper, 
and cover up the paper on the easel. Uncap your enlarging lens 
and at the same time uncover a strip—lengthwise—of the paper, 
and about an inch in width, to the actinic image. Give this strip 
5 secs. exposure. On the count of five uncover another inch. 
On the count of ten uncover another inch, and so on, until you 
have exposed six inches of paper, this being the width-of the 
test sheet. By this plan our first inch strip receives зо secs., 
second 25 secs., third 20 secs., fourth 15 secs., fifth то secs., 
sixth s secs. exposure. Place this combined test sheet on your 
developing dish, previously making a note of the exposures and 
the inch numbers on the edge of the paper. Develop this sheet 
of paper with your normal amidol developer as far as it will go. 
When this stage is reached the test sheet can be plunged into an 
acid hypo fixing bath. After fixing, let in white light, and 
examine the test sheet of bromide paper. The six strips will be 
quite defined, and it 1s only necessary to choose the strip that 
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shows the best gradation quality, and the notes at the end of 
the strip will show you the exposure required for your large 
bromide print. This can now be pinned up, exposed, and 
developed right out to its limit with confidence, knowing that 
the action is practically automatic. 

This is the way to get quality, and the print, after fixing and 
thorough washing in water, can be relied upon to go through 
the various stages of toning or re-development—provided that 
the chemicals used are fresh and pure—without loss of quality. 

For the sulphide toning process this scheme and developing 
out is absolutely necessary for bromide prints, the colour and 
gradation of the silver sulphide being dependent upon a per- 
fectly rich silver deposit on the original print. 

By re-development methods not only do the *blacks" appear 
richer and in various shades dependent on different chemicals 
in the *bleach," but the gradation of the shadow detail is 
improved to a marked degree. Of course, this phenomenon 
varies with different makes of Cream Crayon bromide and velvet 
param. Of the Cream Crayon variety no better paper can be 
ound so highly suitable for these formulas than Austral Cream 
Crayon.* It is superb. I can get with ease fine engraving, 
platinum, blue, and warm black tones of re-development and 
toning. The gradation capacity of this brand of bromide paper 
is of considerable range. Very steep gradation papers are, as a 
rule, not so suitable for the methods as the long range gradation 
papers are. 

Austral Velvet is excellent for sepia and red-chalk toning 
effects. 


THE FORMULAS AND WORKING CONDITIONS. 


For a BLUE-BLACK TONE, WITH RICH SHADOW СВА- 
DATIONS, on Austral Cream Crayon bromide, resembling an 
etching, let us commence with— 


Bleacher No. 1.— 


Copper «иіріле cis: chic iHa rrr pe Prud асоеи 240 gr. 
Sulphuric: acid (püre) „гааг 20 minims 
Sodaum cliloridà: эздин SSS 240 gr. 
Water, 10 DK. Scena SORE IO OZ. 


The enlargement, which has been previously washed thoroughly 
and dried, is soaked for five minutes in clean water, then placed 
in a clean dish, and No. 1 bleacher applied. The bromide image 
quickly bleaches out, and the print is then washed for at least 
ten minutes in running water. А quick way for eliminating the 
surplus copper salts is to wash the print for a minute or two, and 
apply a s per cent. solution of nitric acid, and wash again for a 
few minutes. 

The print is now in a state to re-develop, for which we have 
a choice of metol or amidol. Metol has a tendency to blister the 
papers in hot weather. 


MIT АЕ ЗРЕНИЕ ТОЕЛ ve PE A У УИ 


45 BT 
SUlphite Or SODA 5.52.45. iaa ao 240 gr 
Carbonate of oda.: льву чье 270 gr 
Wüter. up: 7» ДУРЕ Р viendra PASS лан VIR BER QE ni EM eiui IO OZ. 

Or 

ARAL олер бн ырш oor A aaa AR AP FCU заа 25 gr. 
salphite OF Sola. чайынын арыы БЫЙЫЛ Ырын. PU 240 gr. 
Water, aD fUr. arret RE TERRE IUE cp АСЕР НА IO OZ 


Now re-develop the bleached-out print in full daylight, and 
wash for ten minutes. An alum bath can be used should the 
metol developer cause blisters. Rinse the print after develop- 
ment, and immerse in a solution of alum. Wash as usual. 

For all re-developers omit * potassium bromide." 


For WARM BLACK TONES—ENGRAVING EFFECT—on 
Austral Cream Crayon papers use— 


* Austral bromide paper is 
supplied in Australasia. 


the well-known Kodak bromide 


paper as 


ма РИ 
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Bleacher No 2.— 


Potassium permanganate .............................. 3 gr. 
Sulphuric: acid. «ы ENE tetas 2 minims. 
SOdMM CHONG EG: sites eset PRI ЕН IS gr. 
Water, lO make роны 5 oz. 


This is, perhaps, the most difficult method, but the warm black 
tone is very fine. The print assumes a reddish.pink tinge whilst 
bleaching. Now wash for ten to fifteen minutes, and re-develop 
in a powerful actinic daylight. Wash for ten minutes. Use the 
metol developer for this formula, and it must be fresh for each 
print. | 

FINE BLACK COLOUR, PLATINUM EFFECT, use— 


Bleacher No. 3.— 


Potassium bichromate ................................. go gr. 
SUIPRUTIC acid. idee ei ERE RE M E Ue ubi du 250 minims. 
Sodium chloride ооо ово галона оа I 02. 
Water; ронан ааа EER IO OZ. 


Wash the bleached print free of chrome stain—about fifteen 
minutes—and re-develop with metol or amidol in full daylight. 
Wash as usual. 


Another FINE BLACK PLATINUM COLOUR— 
Bleacher No. 4.— 


Potassium bichromate ................................. IOO gr. 
Hydrochloric acid ...................ceeeeee enne 200 minims. 
Water, mr IO OZ. 


Wash print and re-develop with amidol. 

Should you have a light print, and wish for it to be intensi- 
fied, then use the above bleacher, but reduce the hydrochloric 
acid by half. This becomes the well-known chromium intensi- 
fier. The colour on bromide papers is very fine. “Tabloid” 
chromic is good for this purpose. My large print, * The Razzle- 
Dazzle" (exhibited in last year's London Salon), was obtained 
in this manner—similar to a very rich platinum black. 


Py ane > 
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Ву ЕКАМК 


НЕКЕ аге опе 
ou or two fairly 


obvious 
reasons why the gipsy is 
seldom approached by the 
pictorialist, for it goes with- 
out saying that the picture-maker, while fully alive to 
the possibilities of the subject, usually places a higher 
value on a whole 
skin than a good 
negative, | and 
prefers the еп- 
chantment given 
by distance to the 
doubtful results 
of a closer 
acquaintance. 
Quite often 
there is a dog of 
mixed ancestry 
hanging around 
the camp some- 
where, and this 
of itself is quite 
sufficient to deter 
the majority of 
photographic pic- 
ture-makers from 
venturing near. 
Again, it is not 
alwavs an easy 
matter to get to 


A Romany Girl. 
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EE. WITH A CAMERA AMONG THE GIPSIES. 
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For a BLUER BLACK on “Velvet Pearl” paper I can recom- 
mned toning the well-washed re-developed print in— 


Gold chloride... eere gero e tea v eo veneta I gr. 
Amm. :sulphocyanide „ананан рвана 30 gr. 
о 4 02. 


For night and moonlight effects this is highly suitable, giving 
a very true blue-grey. 


For VERY RICH SEPIA TONES on Velvet Pearl bleach out 
with bleacher No. 3, wash thoroughly, and use sulphide, as for 
ordinary sepia toning. This bleacher for sepia toning has given 
me finer tones than the usual ferricyanide bromide bleach. 

All photographers have troubles with the sodium sulphide 
toning bath. Something goes wrong, and, in many cases, the 
poor print is relegated to the dust-bin. However, I had a weak 
sepia print in my dish some time ago that had been washed 
after toning. In desperation I threw over the weak sepia print a 
uranium solution that I had just used for toning a bromide to 
red chalk. To my surprise the weak sepia print commenced to 
save itself, as it were. My interest being aroused, I continued 
rocking'the dish, and when the print seemed strong enough it 
was put through a strong solution of hydrochloric acid. Result, 
a very fine terra-cotta tone of a rich nature. The accident led 
me to make some weak sepia prints, and the effects I have 
obtained have justified the trouble taken. 

This uranium bath can be made up from any formula for red 
chalk tones. I used the well-known “Leto” toners. For other 
colours, such as greens, blues, by these toners, dilution of the 
working baths will be found to give the best results, whilst for 
neutral tones greater dilution still can be employed. The print 
should be removed from the bath when it just suggests the 
colour desired. Remember that fresh developer is essential for 
each print for the re-development methods. Patience and clean- 
liness are essential if success is really desired. 


— 


CUTTRISS. Special to " The A. P. ard P. N." 


close range and at the same time to be on fairly good 
terms with members of the gipsy fraternity; therefore, 
really good and characteristic pictures of them are 
seldom secured, excepting by those who are able to 
spend a great deal of time among them. This, probably, 
to a great extent explains why these wanderers and their 
dwellings so seldom constitute the subject of exhibition 
pictures. Yet the material is there and to spare. 
The “camera 
fiend"  invading 
gipsy encamp- 
ments will, in 
most cases, ex- 
perience a very 
unceremonious 
reception, and be 
glad to make a 
hasty апа  in- 
glorious retreat, 
but there is no 
reason at all why 
the serious photo- 
grapher should 
not succeed. If 
he be the 
possessor of a 
thick skin, im- 
pervious to the 
pointed and 
highly spiced 
epithets likely to 
be launched at 


" Rabbits? No, sir, we don't know the taste 
of rabbit." 
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him, he is fortunate. In any case he will need discre- 
tion and tact, for there is not, perhaps, a class of people 
more difficult to deal with than are gipsies—whether 
dwelling in tent or caravan. 

As in every walk of life, good-hearted souls are to 
be met with, but it is well to remember that, owing to 
the fact that almost everyone's hand is against them, 
they are “Кийе cattle,” and it is matter for little 
wonder that the gipsy has become taciturn, suspicious, 
and difficult to approach. 

The tent-dwelling nomads are in many respects more 
interesting and picturesque than those of the caravan, 
albeit there 15 less of 
the Romany in their 
blood. Quite fre- 
quently, however, 
traces of Romany 
ancestry are notice- 
able, while now апа 
again one finds a 
tent occupied by a 
pure Romany family. 

The average tent- 
dweller is likely to be 
indignant if desig- 
nated “gipsy”; he 
prefers to be called a 
" traveller." 

Travellers the 
gipsies certainly are, 
for one seldom finds 
them encamped more 
than a few days at 
the same spot—the 
strong, and ѕоте- 
times pitiless, arm of 
the law, in the shape 
of gamekeeper ог 
policeman, keeping 
them moving. 

But, a mou: 
tons, we find we 
have digressed and 
gone off at a tangent 
from matters photo- 


nos 


graphic. It is 
well, however, 
that опе should 
know the class of 
people with 
whom he has to 
deal, and, pre- 


suming we have 
now located a 
camp which 
seems to offer the 
chance to secure 
a few pictures, 
we have to con- 
sider the tactics 
to be adopted їп 
order that we 
тау get just the 
pictures we desire 
with a minimum 
of trouble. 


The Camp Musician. 
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A Tent Dweller. 
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In this respect 
we may say that. 
unless one knows 
the owner of the 
tent, it is quite 


useless to ap- 
proach and ask 


the occupants to 
pose for a photo- 
graph, the chil- 
dren usually 
scuttling away 


Enjoying her Pipe. 


like rabbits in the undergrowth, 
while the parents bring into use 
а varied and extensive vocabu- 
lary. А plan of campaign, 
which in the course of a long 
experience has been invariably 
successful, is to make a pretence 
of photographing any bit of 
landscape near to, but not in- 
cluding, the camp, a proceeding 
which will, sooner or later, re- 
sult in the more curious от 
suspicious of the inmates stroll- 
ing up and asking the time, add- 
ing, quite as an afterthought, 
“ Suppose you ain't got a copper 
about you to spare, ‘ave you, 
sir?" In response, it is advis- 
able to discover that a number 
of odd coppers do happen to be 
handy, and they should forth- 
with be distributed among the 
children, of whom a goodly 
number always turn up at this stage of the proceedings; 
lastlv, it is most important that some small silver be dis- 
covered and transferred to the adults, who will then be 
able to appreciate expressions of admiration of the posi- 
tion they have selected for pitching camp, and so on. 
If now a suitable turn be given to the conversation, the 
owner will always suggest that you make a picture of 
the camp. At this juncture the plate or two which 
happen to be still unused do the job nicely. 

In case, however, one is indiscreet enough to attempt 
to take photographs at close range without permission, 
the result will probably be disastrous, for strange 
though it may seem, it is nevertheless true that these 
people, who are often in dire need of the necessaries of 
life, possess a certain pride, and will go without a meal 
rather than lower their dignity—a dignity born of 
independence. 

Do not take it for granted that they, being in poor 
circumstances, will kneel to you—not a bit of it. Their 
clannishness is remarkable, and this suggests a certain 
amount of romance that their appearance often belies. 
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Apparently, gipsies are born cadgers, and it need 
cause no surprise when almost all of them beg for some- 
thing or other. Once, indeed, we were asked for a pair 
of trousers, but, as it is not usual to wear more than 
one pair of these garments at one time—to say nothing 
of the difficulties attending a transfer without notice— 
we were painfully obliged to refuse this disconcerting, 
albeit polite enough, request. 

Respecting the class of apparatus best suited to gipsy 
camp work, perhaps there is none more generally useful 
than the reflex tvpe—one reason for this being that the 
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should be no difliculty in securing, provided опе is 
willing to take a little trouble. Perhaps the best plan 
is to arrange and focus a group at dusk, while just sufh- 
cient light remains for the operator to see the picture 
on the focussing screen, large acetvlene lamps, or, 
preferably, a good flashlight placed in the position of 
the fire, being used for the exposure, care being taken 
to screen the light itself by suitably posing figures 
between it and the camera. 

Manv interesting pictures may be made of gipsv folk 
at work—making baskets, tovs, clothes’ pegs, or arti- 


THE GIPSY ENCAMPMENT. 


gipsies do not understand it. They will often laugh and 
point at the user of one of these cameras, evidently being 
impressed by the notion that so long as one is looking 
into the hood, he is unable to see what is going on 
around, and is not "taking " them, so that delightful 
snaps are quite frequently the result of such conditions. 

Apart from the fact that the same douceur will suffice 
for two as for one, much trouble may be saved by two 
working together—one using, say, a half-plate stand 
camera, the other a reflex. 

Especially is this the case when photographing chil- 
dren. Gipsy children are usually good subjects for the 
camera, but are troublesome, and require patiently 
dealing with; but when two are working at the same 
time, from different points of view, advantage can be 
taken of accidental poses or expressions. 

The very words “Gipsy. camp at night" suggest 
wonderful pictorial effects for the camera, which there 
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ficial flowers—and it may be well, for other than purely 
pictorial reasons, to secure photographic records of 
different phases of the life of this quaint, persecuted, 
and misunderstood people. Many centuries have they 
survived, living— nearly always under a heavy cloud of 
suspicion—the same out-of-doors, primitive and pre- 
carious, but withal healthy, life, and whether the 
present advocacv of the simple life indicates a better 
time for the gipsv, or modern civilisation, with its 
accompaniments of keeper, policeman, school attend- 
ance officer, and other institutions abhorred by the 
libertv-loving nomad, causes him ere long to tire of the 
oppressor and forsake for ever the tents of Egvpt, it 
behoves the man of the camera to secure interesting 
records of the tent-dwelling gipsy while vet possible, 
for the time may be near when he will be downtrodden 
in the march of progress, and his place will know him 
no more. 
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Bv C. LUSCOMBE NEWMAN (Australia). 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Photographs by Colonial Workers, now open at “The А.Р. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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A PORTRAIT. By GERALD E. JONES (New Zealand). 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Photographs by Colonial Workers, now open at “The A. P. Little Gallery," 59; Long Acre, WIC. 
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A STUDY OF GRAIN. By JOHN К. Мот. 
See article on following page. 
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/ = Special to " The A. P. and P. N.” 
И ee Lr 

NN S E have all seen and 

f W admired the charm- 

ing studies of 

grasses by Mrs. Cadby, but a 

ciass of subject that seems sadly 


neglected, and 1$ nevertheless 
equally as charming, is the por- 


traying of heads of grain. These 
make beautiful pictures if com- 
posed in a decorative way.  Per- 
sonally, during the last year or 
two, at this time of the year, I 
(i have made many studies of this 
| class of subject, and can recom- 
mend it as being very fascinating, and with a little 
patience and care will well repay the trouble taken. 
After securing your models of oats or barley or what- 
ever kind you intend to treat, the stalks should be 
strengthened by means of stout wire (about the thick- 
ness of an ordinary knitting needle), pushed up the 
hollow straws as far as they will go without splitting 
them, being careful not to interfere with the natural 
curve of the stalk. The reason for wiring the stalks is 
to keep the models quite still during exposure, or per- 
haps, after spending much time in arranging a study, 
when the exposure is half over, one of the models will 
collapse in the centre, as the straws are very easily 
damaged, especially if the models have to be carried 
any distance home; and also, when arranging, one can 
put the stalk in a bottle neck, and fasten it there securely 
with a cork, which could not be done if the stalk was 
not wired. 
The illustration on this page, which shows how the 


“Study of Grain" (see opposite page) was treated in 


this way, will fully explain my meaning. Of course, the 
arrangement must be left to each individual worker ; 
each one will have his own ideas in the matter of com- 
position, my short article only intending to deal with 
the technical difficulties I have experienced in the work. 
As regards backgrounds, nothing is more suitable than 
a plain white or very light grey mounting board, about 
30 by 36 in., such as is used by picture framers, and 
which can be had for a few pence. The light golden 
tones of the grain show up to best advantage against 
such a background. 

The grain should be arranged some 12 to 15 in. in 
front of the background, and the heads focussed 
sharply; do not stop down more than is absolutely neces- 
sarv. This will keep the background diffused a little. 

In subjects of this kind side lighting is practically 
necessary in every case, and precautions must be taken 
to avoid any excess of light from above (i.e., top light- 
ing). А too strong light (i.e., too near the window, 
unless covered over with tissue paper) often gives a 
spottv effect, while a too dull lighting does not make 
the subject “stand out" well. 
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A Short Practical Article on the Decorative 
Arrangement of Heads of Grain. 
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Having got all arranged, a 
fairly rapid ortho. plate, іп con- 
junction with a six to twelve times 
ortho. screen, to correctly render 
the light golden tones of the 
grain, is to be recommended, also 
being very careful during expo- 
sure to keep very still, or else blurring of the heads will 
almost certainly result. 

I can imagine some of my readers saying, Why all this 
trouble when one could put the sheet of card on the 
floor, lay your models on it, and photograph them from 
above? I have tried this way, but the results have been 
merely records. For one thing, the shadows which add 
greatly to the pictorial value are entirely absent. There 
is no comparison with the method I advocate, which 
is well worth the little extra trouble required. 

The technical data of the illustration, which may be 
of interest, 
are: “A Study 


of Grain " was 
taken in an 
ordinary room 
ten feet from 
window; two 


minutes’ expo- 
sure at F/rr; 
Aldis lens; 
Barnet ortho. 
plate, 225 H. 
and D.; twelve 
times ortho. 
Screen; 3 p.m., 
August; very 
bright day. 

The method 
frequentlv 
described for 
dealing with 
this sort of 
subject, with 
the camera 
pointing verti- 
cally down- 
wards, but 
with the 
"models" laid 
on a sheet of glass placed some distance above the back- 
ground, has also disadvantages. Not the least of these 
15 the special preparation of the “studio.” The straight. 
forward wav given above enables any amateur to deal 
with the subject with verv little trouble or preparation. 
A second disadvantage of the vertical method is the lack 
of "planes" in the result. All the stalks or grasses, 
etc., have to be arranged on the same plane, and there 
Is a want of roundness to the group. 


Showing how models were held securely in 
posttion during erposure. 
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HOW TO MAKE A RULED SCREEN. 

Е OR enlarging purposes а ruled screen 

is ofttimes an invaluable boon when 
dealing with over-dense or fogged nega- 
tives. Although they can be purchased 
ready made for a small sum, there are a 
number who, for various reasons, prefer 
to make their own at home, being simple 
and inexpensive to construct in the fol- 
lowing manner. In the dark-room, and 
by the light of the ruby lamp, withdraw 
a plate from the box of plates, and place 
it into a clean fixing bath for about ten 
or fifteen minutes, taking care to avoid 
air-bells in so doing. Afterwards with- 
draw, and wash thoroughly in the usual 
manner, and dry. When quite dry, take 
an ordinary ink-pen, charged with some 
opaque ink, such as Chinese ink, and 
with a ruler mark on the film side ine 
black lines, as shown on the diagram, 
fig. 1. Afterwards take an old negative 
of the same size as the screen, clean off 
the film, and well polish it. Then place 
into contact with the screen, and bind the 
two together with strips, as used for 
lantern slides. (The cover.glass will pre- 
vent the film from getting damaged at 
all) Another method of preparing а 


Аи 
КУЕРА 


Fig. 1. 
ruled screen is as fig. 2. In this case 
the lines will show as white instead of 
black, on the easel, which is sometimes 
an advantage to some eyesights; more- 
over, it will do away with the likelihood 
of any bother in the use of a pen charged 
with ink. To prepare one, withdraw a 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers, 
home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
AND P. N. are invited for this 
paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


plate from the plate box, in the dark. 
room light. Take the plate, and expose 
it for about 15 secs, to actinic lamplight. 
Afterwards place the plate into a good 
density-giving developer, such as quinol, 
allow to remain until it becomes abso- 
lutely opaque; afterwards rinse in 
water, and transfer ‘to a clean fixing 


WEN 
es OWN 


Fig. a. 

bath. Allow to remain until thoroughly 
fixed; then remove, and wash as usual. 
When quite dry, take a ruler and a sharp- 
pointed needle or pin, and scratch the 
lines in the direction as shown, fig. 2, 
taking care to cut right through the film 
to the glass. Afterwards bind up, as 
described in fig. 1 method. H. H. 
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A HANDY CAMERA REST. 

OME time ago I purchased one of the 

numerous kinds of vest-pocket 
cameras; and in view of the ever-grow- 
ing popularity of these little instruments, 
I thought the readers of THE A. P. AND 
P. N. might be interested to know of a 
useful and cheap “tripod” for these 
cameras. 

As I was going for a fortnight’s holi- 
day, and expecting to have to give time 
exposures occasionally, I began to cast 
about for something which would not be 
in the way, nor be as troublesome to set 
up as an ordinary tripod, and soon thought 
of that common companion of man, a 
walking-stick. 

I therefore purchased an ordinary ash- 
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plant, price 6d., and had a good strong 
climbing-point fixed to the end in place of 
the usual ferrule, at an extra cost of 15. 
(Any reliable dealer in umbrellas and 
sticks, etc., will do this.) 

All that is necessary now is to bore a 
hole through the handle, slightly less in 


7 
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size than the diameter of the tripod 
screw, taking care that the hole is in a 
line with the shaft of the stick. Care- 
fully put the screw through the handle 
the first time, in order to make a thread 
on the inside of the hole. This prevents 
the screw falling out and getting lost. 
The camera rest is now ready for use. 
Needless to say, this form of rest is not 
suitable to stick into a paved street or 
the floor of the interior of a church, etc., 
but, all the same, it is a handy thing just 
to rest the camera upon, even when it 
cannot be stuck into the ground. 

I used the stick which appears in the 
photograph during all one holiday in the 
Lake District, giving a number of ex- 
posures under trees, etc., up to 5 secs., 
and got good sharp negatives. In the 
Case Of cameras having a shutter worked 
by a trigger, it is necessary to hold some 
dark object, such as a cap or a black 
metal dark slide, in front of the lens when 
about to expose. Then release the 
trigger to open the lens, wait until the 
slight vibration ceases, and make the ex- 
posure. Finally, when buying the stick, 
be sure and get a good stout one, as the 
thinner and more elegant sort are apt to 
sway about if there is any wind. E. L. K. 
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AN EMERGENCY FOCUSSING SCREEN. 
M S a photographer has been put to 
considerable inconvenience when 
touring, etc., by the breaking of the 
ground-glass focussing screen, and it may 
be of service to some readers to know 
that an excellent emergency screen may 
be made by inserting an unexposed plate 
in the place of the broken glass, film side 
towards the lens. The image thrown 
upon this improvised screen 13 not so 

bright as usual, but shows all fine detail 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
== d expressed by correspondents. 
ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS AND 
THE NEW COPYRIGHT ACT. 

SIR,—I have just been reading the new Copyright Act, and I 
am wondering if the attention of photographers generally has 
been drawn to an aspect of this Act in respect of which it 
seems to me we are likely to suffer. 

Section 2 contains provision for a number of acts that shall 
not constitute an infringement of copyright, and one of them is 

“The making or publishing of paintings, drawings, engrav- 
ings, or photographs of a work of sculpture or artistic crafts- 
manship if permanently situate in a public place or build- 
ing, or the making or publishing of paintings, drawings, 
engravings, or photographs (which are not in the nature of 
architectural drawings or plans) of any architectural work 
of art.” 

The intention of this provision seems to be clear. For the 
first tume producers of architectural works of art have been 
invested with copyright powers; but in order that this shall not 
lead to an undue restriction of public rights, it is clearly intended 
to ordain that the photographing of such works of art, if they 
are permanently situate in a public place or building, is not to 
be forbidden. 

The question I want to raise begins, however, here. In thus 
providing for the retention of this right of photography and in 
thus restricting the rights possessed by the designers, it seems to 
me that those responsible for the drafting of the Act have gone 
further, and have succeeded, by the actual phrasing, in dis- 
possessing the photographer of any such architectural work of 
art of any copyright in his photograph. 

For observe, the act “which shall not constitute an infringe- 
ment of copyright,” is not the making and publishing, but the 
making or publishing. I suggest that the phraseology of this 
section, interpreted as it stands, means that if anyone—say, a 
book publisher—chooses to reproduce photographs of any archi- 
tectural work of art situate in a public рес or building (such, 
for instance, as the church of St. Mary-le-Strand, or any parish 
church or cathedral), the photographer will have no longer any 
ground for an action against the publisher, inasmuch as it has 
been expressly declared that the “making or publishing . . . of 
photographs of a work of sculpture or artistic craftsmanship, if 
permanently situate in a public place or building . . . or any 
photographs of architectural works of art” “shall not constitute 
an infringement of copyright.” 

This seems to me to be a matter of such importance to all 
photographers, amateur or professional, that I should be glad 
to have the experience of your readers and the benefit of any 
opinion which you, sir, can express.—Yours, etc., 

CYCLO- PHOTOGRAPHER. 

[Some comments on the point raised in the above letter appear 
under Topics of the Week.—ED. ] 


DRYING OF NEGATIVES. 


Sır, —The present inclement weather renders the drying of 
negatives a most prolonged operation, this being more so with 
certain makes of rapid and ortho. plates, owing to the emulsion 
being thickly coated. 

I recently had to wait almost forty-eight hours for the drying 
of some glass negatives which were very thickly coated, but 
have since found that by adopting the method outlined below 
the same kind of negatives were completely dried in an hour. 

The scene of action was the ordinary domestic kitchen window, 
with movable top and bottom sash frames. The top frame was 
lowered a few inches (this varying according to the size of 
negative drying), and the negatives were placed in the space thus 
formed, between the two frames, film side downwards. They 
were, therefore, in a very strong current of air, and the opera- 
tion was still further shortened by turning the negatives round 
(top to bottom) after about half an hour, taking care that the 
film side was underneath, as before. 

This method can be recommended where the amateur has no 
facilities for placing his wet negatives out of harm’s way while 
drying, and, further, has the advantage of allowing them to dry 
free from dust.—Yours, etc., W. RUSHTON. 

Bolton. 
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Eastman Kodak Company, of New Jersey.—In addition to the 
usual quarterly dividends of 14 per cent. (being at the rate of 
6 per cent. per annum) upon the outstanding Preferred Stock, 
and of 2} per cent. (being at the rate of то per cent. per annum) | 
upon the outstanding Common Stock, payable on October 1, the 
directors of the Eastman Kodak Company, of New Jersey, have 
declared an extra dividend of то per cent. upon the Common 
Stock, also payable on October 1, to stockholders of record on 
August 31. 


The Prizes offered by Messrs. Rajar, Ltd., Mobberley, 
Cheshire, for the best prints on paper or postcards of their 
manufacture submitted for the competition for the month of 
July have been awarded as follows:—Class I.: Open Competi- 
tion, to С. W. McIntosh, 14, Porchester Road, Mapperley Hill, 
Nottingham, for print on Rajar self-toning paper, purchased 
from S. Н. Plattin, 10, Derby Road, Notts. Class II.: For 
those who have never previously won a prize in any class of 
competition, to Dr. E. W. T. Watts, Clifton Cottage, Ootaca- 
mund, South India, for print on P.O.P. Paper purchased from 
Messrs. К. V. Iyengar and Bros., Brigade Road, ‘Bangalore, 
India. 


Some £1,000 Posters.—Herewith are reproduced in small scale 
three posters that have been published by Kodak, Ltd., 
Houghtons, Ltd., and Messrs. Butcher and Sons, Ltd. These, 
in their striking colour schemes, are probably already familiar to 
many readers, and should do much to not only stimulate 
interest in the Daily Mail competi- 
tion, but bring much grist to the re- 
spective mills of the enterprising 
firms issuing them. We congratu- 
late the firms in question on their 
enterprise. 


Of interest to 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Scottish Federation Excursion. 


The Scottish Federation is trying a new ex- 
periment in connection with its Excursion move- 
ment which will be watched with interest. Accord- 
ing to the Secretary’s view, the attendance has 
not been up to the standard expected, and so 
a trial of September is being made in lieu of 
June. One of the main recommendations for 
June is the long light of day, and so, for a 
change, evening subjects or, possibly, night 
photography may be welcomed. The date fixed 
upon is September aist, and the place is Cal- 
lander, where, it is urged, there is a limitless 
field for photography, and, provided there is 
decent Scottish weather—for there is none left 
in England—associates will have every facility 
given to them, even to the extent of abolishing 
the official dinner. 


A New Feature for Scotland. 

The substitution of high tea for a more or 
less formal dinner is a very wise proceeding, and 
is one that has worked well in the other Federa- 
tions. I have spent many happy days at these 
Federation Excursions, and the brightest spot at 
each was the Federation Tea, followed by the 
souvenir-making group. I note the object set 
forth by the Committee is the extension of time 
possible for photography, and I trust it will work 
out all right; but, unless Scotland is in this 
respect more seriously inclined than the other 
Federationists, it will be found that the socal 
side, the fraternising of old friends, and the 
making of new ones, is even greater than the 
pictorial element, and I, for one, do not regret 
that it is so. Therefore, 1 echo the Federation 
reminder to cancel all other engagements for 
September 215, and turn up at Callander in full 
force. Some more detailed arrangements will be 
given later, but for the present, if more urgently 
required, they are in possession of Mr. W. H. 
Wilson, 139, Cartvale Road, Langside, Glasgow. 


Scottish Salon and Art Union. 


I cannot pass from Scottish notes without re- 
ferring to the Art Union of the Scottish Photo- 
graphic Federation, held in connection with its 
Salon at Paisley next March. This is опе of 
the successful features of the Scottish annual, 
and one that I look upon with great favour, 
although I know with others it is a debatable 
feature. We are al! more or less just touched 
with the sporting element, and like a bit on, even 
if the stakes are only nuts, and possibly it is this 
spicy element which makes the Art Union of the 
Scottish Federation such a vearlv success. I say 
it is debatable, because I found, on suggesting 
an Art Union for an exhibition that I was per- 
sonally interested in some few years ago, it met 
with some opposition, and I remember writing 
to one influential member of the House of 
Commons on the subject, and he pointedly asked 
me if I considered it a dignified way of making 
a success, and was it worthy of a city like 


To Beat all Records. 

It is, of course, a question of opinion, and, 
personally, I see no harm in helping an ex- 
hibition by risking a sixpence or a shilling in a 
ticket for an Art Union drawing. Possibly it 
may be retorted I should not do it if I had not 
hopes of winning a guinea picture, and so we 
have both sides of the opinion. I, however, 
plump for the Salon Art Union, and trust the 
Paisley pool may even top the Glasgow deal, 
when, I believe, about one hundred pounds of 
pictures were so disposed of. Mr. Cochrane is 
the Art Union Secretary, and as the Board of 
Trade have sanctioned his prospectus, he will, 
no doubt, soon have the tickets out to the 


societies. 


How an Art Union is Organised. 


In view of what I have said above, it may be 
of interest to briefly say that, before an Art 


Union can be organised, permission must be 
obtained from the President of the Board of 
Trade, and he must be satisfied that the con- 


ditions of the prize drawing are strictly above- 
board. No person can receive any profit, and 
under the rules the whole of the receipts, less 
actual expenses of management, such as print- 
ing, etc., must be returned to members purchas- 
ing art tickets, through the medium of pictures 
exhibited, whilst a balance sheet has to be also 
submitted (ог the approval of the Board о! 
Trade. There are one or two other conditions 
which I have for the moment forgotten, but full 
particulars and papers to be submitted can be 
obtained at the office of the Board oí Trade, if 
any society proposed to apply for an Art Union 
in connectión with their exhibition. 


Rotherham's 191 Exhibition. 


Whilst on exhibition notes, I must refer to the 
prospective exhibition of the Rotherham  Photo- 
graphic Society, the twenty-third exhibition of 


this daring society. It is to be held in the 
Drill Hall of the local Territorials, which, as 
the name indicates, is a spacious building that 


requires a big show and a big crowd to display 
its merits. The Rotherham Society gets both, 
for I venture to assert there is no exhibition in 
these isles that puts more people through the 
turnstiles at sixpence per head than Rotherham 
does, and the bulk of societies would jump with 
surprise if once they did: It is an ideal ex- 
hibition, if judged from the popular standpoint, 
held in an ideal building. 


Two New Features. 


Following previous custom, there will be мо 
entry fees, and in this particular the society 
occupies an unusual position. In the "open" 


and “members’” sections there will be the usual 
classes, for Rotherham finds the subdivision of 
classes brings them more entries, and they have 
tried both ways, so retain the most successful. 
This year а new departure wil! be made, inas- 
much as there is a class for “Scientific and Natu- 
ral History” subjects, and a class for “Old 
Rotherham Views." This society does the thing 
handsomely, and 15 deserving of every encourage- 
ment; hangs the pictures on specially made 
screens, forming alcoves and panels, and lights 
the show with a special electric light installation 
laid on each year. Entries close on October 14th, 


and the show opens on October 23rd, for four 
days. Entry forms will be ready shortly, and 
may be had from Mr. Н. C. Hemmingway, of 


Tooker Road, Rotherham, the indefatigable secre- 
tary. 


A Progressive Australian Society. 


We are in receipt of a letter from the Working 
Men’s College Photographic Club, in Melbourne, 
wishing THE А. P. AND P. N. continued pros- 
perity, which we are glad to reciprocate. We 
note the society is doing good work by the ex- 
cellent syllabus it has already issued for events 
from July to next June, and one can only echo 
the footnote, "Get your friends to join." The 
club is up to date in every respect, and have 
recently had а glycerine tank fitted їп their 
electric projection lantern to overcome the difh- 
culty of moisture clouding the slides and occa- 
sionally being burnt up. The secretary, Mr. 
Godfrey E. Roberts, informs me it is a great 
success, and obviates the difficulties mentioned. 
Sounds good on the syllabus: Lantern Engi- 
neers: H. Hampson, J. Cathie, J. C. Alexander. 


The Alleged Summer. 

I am with the writer of the note in the 
“Developing Bath” of the Bath Photographic 
Society, that in the alleged sunny month of 
August there can be only one topic of real 
moment, and that is “Holidayitis,” or, as termed 
in Balham, “Wanderlust.” But this year it has 
a serious rival—the Weather—whose keeping 
qualities are summed up in one word—unripe. 
So many excursions have been ruined this season 
that even when fine the attendance has suffered 
through the uncertainty. However, in spite of 
the ill-advised efforts of the English summer 
weather, a lively party of a score of the Bath 
members recently went to Downside Abbey, a 
modern rendering of mediaeval architecture. The 
outing demonstrated the fact that enjoyment may 
be independent of the weather—a very necessary 
quality in this climate of ours. 


P.O.P. Extolled. 

W. J. Bolwell gave evidence before the Bristol 
Photographic Club that P.O.P. was not dead yet. 
Mr. Bolwel pointed out that, although there 
were numerous and beautiful printing processes, 
P.O.P. was by far the most popular, and was in 
great favour among professional as well as ama- 
teur photographers. Mr. Bolwell claimed that in 
experienced hands it gave prints unsurpassed for 
beauty and delicacy of gradation by any other 
process at present known. P.O.P. possessed the 
great advantage of being under observation. dur- 
ing printing, and lent itself easily to the intro- 
duction of skies and effects, obtained by a 
certain amount of "íaking," while in the matter 
of detail it was preferred for reproduction pur- 
poses. Again, it could be kept more easily, and 
for a much longer period than its competitors. 
Good results, in fact, could be obtained from 
all classes of negative, though there was one 
type that gave the very best results, i.e., the thin 
negative. Daylight was the usual method em- 
ployed for printing, and Mr. Bolwell advocated 
careful examination of the negative for dust be- 
fore printing was begun. In the after processes 
he insisted upon plenty of fresh, clean water, and 
then Mr. Bolwell proceeded to deal with the 
toning processes used to secure a variety of 
results. He recommended those who had never 
tried the combined bath to attempt it at once, 
on account of its ease of working and variety of 
tones, and gave some valuable hints on squeegee- 
ing to secure the brilliant surface so much ad- 
mired. 


Watford Going Ahead. 

The autumn, winter, and spring programme for 
the season 1912-13 of the Watford Camera Club 
and Photographic Society is out early, and does 
credit to the energies of Mr. Secretary Haines. 
The amalgamation of the two Watford societies 
has undoubtedly made a strong combination, and 
Mr. Haines is the right man in the right place. 
1 hope he will not overdo it, however, and get 
too strong. The new syllabus has a fixture for 
every Thursday from October 3rd to May gth, 
with the exception of Boxing Day, and although 
I see the R.P.S. Affiliation lectures have been 
freely drawn on, there is plenty of other matter 
supplied by local talent; and, in any case, the 
R.P.S. lectures should afford useful discussions. 
A useful feature of the session 15 the series 
of monthly competitions. These should be, well 
patronised. In addition are particulars of ап 
Outing Competition, Lantern Slide Competitions, 
Local Record Competition, and the Club Port. 
folio are given. Truly a live club, and well 
ahead of the time. All amateurs in the Watford 


district should write to the Hon. Sec. for parti- 
culars of membership. 
Street, Watford. 


His address is 100, High 


Have you seen “ The A. P." 


Leaflet containing 50 Points for Competitors in the “ Daily Mail" 


£1,000 HOLIDAY COMPETITION ? 
Ask for it at your dealer's or newsagent's, or send to “ The A. P." office, 52, Long Acre. It is supplied gratis. 
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“Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. 


Sulphide Toning. 

My efforts so far have not been satisfactory in 
trying to get a sepia tone. My prints are 

brown, at times bordering on lemon, etc. 

D. W. R. (Oregon). 
Although you describe your procedure 
and results, yet you do not say exactly 
what it is you want different from what 
you get, but we gather generally that the 
colours of your prints are too warm, too 
brown, not near enough to warm black. 
We can only reply in very general terms. 
First, yellowness generally indicates the 
presence of a trace of hypo, i.e., not suffi 
cient washing after fixing. Next, uneven- 
ness of colour may result from not allow- 
ing enough time in the bleaching bath— 
time enough to bleach the inside as well 


as the outside of the minute silver 
granules forming the image. Various 
soluble sulphides (ammonium, sodium, 


potassium, calcium) give slightly different 
colours, tints of brown. Further, the 
addition of a minute trace of mercuric 
chloride to the sulphiding bath gives us 
less warm, more nearly black colours. 
How much mercuric chloride you require 
for the desired colour, you will have to 
find out for yourself by a few experi- 
ments. Make a saturated solution of the 
mercury salt and add three drops of this 
to an ounce of the sulphiding bath, as a 
start. Then, again, different brands of 
bromide papers, with precisely the same 
treatment, give different tints. But in all 
cases it is important to develop the prints 
fully, and also to fix fully. 


Ortho. Plates. etc. 

(1) In order to get the proper correction (?) 
for child in white dress, both for dress and 
flesh tints, should I use ortho. plates only, 
three-times screen only, or both in combina- 
tion? (2) Can I use three-times screen with 
ordinary plates for landscape, or must they 
be ortho.? (3) Using Homocentric F/4.5, of 
which the front lens has focal length double 
that of the combination, what is the largest 
stop I can use with the front combination? 
(4) Using the front part of lens F/4.5, how 
large can I take a portrait, avoiding distor- 
tion, i.e., say, one-fifth length of plate. The 
focal length of combination is given as 6} 
inches. E. E. W. (Kensington). 


(1 and 2) You appear to have missed the 
point that a yellow screen with an ordi- 
nary plate only means longer exposure 
and no compensating advantages, also that 
an ortho. plate without a colour screen in 
most cases (i.e., conditions), gives one very 
little, if any, advantage over an ordinary 
plate. In other words, to get the ortho. 
effect a screen is necessary. (3 and 4; We 
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do not quite grasp what your difficulty or 
problem is. You can use the largest 
aperture of vour lens with the front com- 
bination if you wish, but it is for you 
yourself to decide whether it gives you 
the required degree of sharpness. As the 
largest stop with the complete instrument 
is F/4.5, this same opening with the double 
focal length front part only is about F/o. 
This requires four times the exposure of 
F/4.5. Every single lens, theoretically, 
must give some distortion. This is often 
negligible in practice, except when the 
object is near the lens. You do not say 
whether your portrait is full-length stand- 
ing figure, or head only. With any given 
lens the size limit is set by the bellows 
length of the camera. 


Separating Cemented Lens. 
Kindly inform me how to separate a cemented 
lens which is not worth sending to an 
optician. A. К. В. (London, S.E.). 
Wrap the lens in a piece of flannel, 
place it in a saucepan of cold water, and 
slowly warm it on the hob until the water 
is as hot as you can bear with your hand. 
Probably this will soften the balsam used 
to cement the lenses. When separating 
them apply a twisting movement. 


Leaking Slides; Thin Negative. 
I think my (metal) slides are not quite light- 
tight. Can you tell me a simple way of test- 
ing them? When a negative is very thin, is 
the fault under-exposure or  over-develcp- 
ment? R. В. (Reading). 


Fill a couple of slides with unexposed 
plates. Do this in absolute darkness so 
as to eliminate dark-room light fog from 
your factors. Expose one slide A (and 
plate) to daylight, e.g., on a window sill, 
for a few minutes. Place the second slide 
B (and plate) in the camera, cap the lens, 
and draw the shutter of the slide. Expose 
the camera to daylight, so that the light 
may fall on it from all sides. Then de- 
velop the two plates A and B in absolute 
darkness for ten minutes. Fix and rinse 
for a minute or so. If A shows fog the 
light has got through the side joints. If 
А does not show fog, but B shows fog, the 
light has probably got to the plate 
between the slide and camera, or there 
may be a camera leakage. Next, cap the 
lens, take the camera out into bright light, 
and, covering the head with an opaque 
focussing cloth, look into the camera for 
light leakage round the lens fittings. If 
this is all safe then remove the lens, put a 
slide in the camera, and look inside the 
camera through the lens hole for light 
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leakage, e.g., between the slide and 

camera back, bellows, etc. When 

examining the inside of the camera in this 

way the camera should be turned about 

so that the sun may fall on it in every 

direction. Do not be in a hurry, so that 

the eye may get accustomed to the dark- 

ness, otherwise you may not see a slight 

amount of light leakage, yet enough to 

give trouble. If these hints fail to locate 

your trouble write again, giving full de- 

tails of your tests. Thinness of negative ' 
may come from various causes, including 

under, but not from over development. 

Broadly put, the longer the development 

the more deposit. But prolonged develop- 

ment following over-exposure may give 

flatness, i.e., lack of contrast. This 

is not to be confused with thinness. In 

general, thinness first of all means short 

development. If the exposure is too short 
the negative is thin and lacking in detail 
in the shadow parts. If the exposure has 
been full or excessive this will be shown 
by the presence of shadow detail. 


Copying a Negative. 
Can you please give directions for copying a 
negative by means of а positive trans- 
parency? What is the correct method of 
making the exposure, and how to determine 
the exposure? F. С. В. (Hastings). 


The following procedure is, perhaps, the 
simplest: (1) Place the negative to be 
copied in an ordinary printing frame just 
as though you were about to make a paper 
positive print, but, instead of paper, use 
a "process" or slow plate of any good 
brand. Make the (printing) exposure to 
gas, Jamp, or any other convenient source 
of artificial light. Then develop this plate 
to a positive transparency, fixing, wash. 
ing, drying it, etc., just as though you 
were making a negative. (2) Now put the 
positive transparency in the printing 
frame, and, again using a slow plate, 
make—by contact exactly as before—a 
negative from the picture. As to ex- 
posure, as this depends on strength of and 
distance from the light, speed of plate, and 
character of original negative, we can only 
give you a very rough idea as to what to 
start with by way of a trial from which 
you should be able to deduce a fairly cor- 
rect exposure. Suppose the first negative 
to be of medium contrast, and free from 
pyro stain, a No. 5 gas burner, distance 
4 ft. between printing frame and gas jet ; 
a “slow "or “landscape " plate ; try one half 
the plate with one second, and the other 
half with ten seconds. Оп developing this 
you will be able to see in what direction 
to modify your exposure. 

Various Topics. 

(1) Is rinsing necessary before fixing in an 
acid bath? (2) The advantages of alkaline 
fixing bath? (3) A good density reducer. (4) 
Are prints toned and fixed in combined bath 
more likely to fade than with separate toning 
and fixing? (s) Cause and cure of blue stains 
on negatives? (6) Greenish blue sheen оп 
chromium intensified negatives. Is this as it 
should be? R. L. (Edinburgh). 

(1) It is certainly desirable, though per- 
haps not absolutely essential. (2) The 
pyro stain formed in an alkaline fixing 
bath is more soluble, though of more 
noticeable colour, than that formed in an 
acid fixing bath. (3) A ten per cent. solu- 
tion of hypo to which 3 grains of potass. 
ferricyanide per ounce are added. (4) Time 
alone can answer this question; experts 
differ in opinion on this point. (5) 
Probably the blue stains are due to fine 
particles of iron (e.g., rust) in the water. 
(6) We have not experienced this effect, but 
guess that it points to insufficient washing 
before or after the chromium bath. 
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That Guilty Feeling. 


Somehow one has a 
guilty feeling on encounter- 
ing one’s — fellow-photo- 
graphers nowadays. It was 
not so once. There was 
free, jovial companionship, 


struck up at once as you 
strike a match. Some venom of suspicion has got into the 
photographic blood. Certainly there are larger hordes of photo- 
graphers than ever on the streets. And some of them evidently 
are very raw recruits. (Only to-day I saw a lady trying to 
photograph a child and dog which were standing in a deeply 
shadowed doorway, while she herself was on the opposite side 
of the road, with the sun shining straight into her lens.) You 
try in your charity to think that the new photographers you see 
have not enlisted solely on account of the glamour of that 
41,000, just as you try to express in your own countenance the 
fact that you practised photography for two hundred years 
before that colossal prize-scheme was mooted. 


Yellow Haze. 


I should not be the least bit surprised if that £1,000 fell 
plump into the lap of a man who had not thought much about 
it—to whom the idea of entering for the competition at all was 
only an after-thought. Such prizes don't fall, as a rule, to those 
who struggle and strain after them—to those who, when they 
pose their kiddies on the beach, see only in prospect a bumping 
cheque. They fall to the sort of man who thinks first of all 
of the jollity of his holiday, or perhaps of the fascination of 
his photography, and who keeps the idea of the £1,000 only 
in the back chambers of his mind, just as he might keep an 
errand boy waiting in his kitchen. All the above is good 
philosophy, and yet— | 

While greyish haze perplexes me, 
Daunts my pictorial esprit, 

And hangs about whenever I 

My snapshot camera would try, 

A haze to which I’m less averse— 
Although its morals are the worse— 
Is that dim yellow haze which rises 
When money set before the eyes is. 


Jollity in Action. 

The ordinary person's notions of a jolly holiday are apt to be 
rather puerile. Не or she thinks only of picnics, yachts, or 
nigger minstrels. We need to be recalled, all of us, to a more 
strenuous conception of the jolly holiday, and in this respect it 
seems likely that the Daily Мат! prize will help us. I greatly 
appreciate the effort of one writer on photographic topics in a 
newspaper published in a London suburb. He announced the 
other week that he was going to devote his space to those readers 
who were going in for that £1,000. Accordingly he gave a string 
of suggestions as to likely subjects which will make the adjudi- 
cators in that great competition say, “What a colossal holiday 
this must have been!” and hand over the cash straight away to 
the competitor who has been wise enough to act on this advice. 
The first suggestion is this: “If you are by the seaside, you 
could, if it happened while you were there, take the lifeboat 
putting out to sea.” 


The Strenuous Life. 


Had it not been for this reminder we might have neglected to 
include the launching of the lifeboat, thrilling as it is, among 
our jolly holiday snaps. Then he goes on to suggest, still keep- 
ing to the same fatiguing strenuousness, *a battleship being 
launched, or Dreadnoughts in dry dock or manceuvring out at 
sea, a submarine boat about to duck under the water, or the 
effect of a 12-inch gun on a target.” Some readers, however, 
might like to include something other than the great waters, but 
in the town it is still towards the poetry of action that our mentor 
inclines. “In a town a photograph of the town crier yelling and 
ringing his bell would not be bad,” and he also suggests a fire 
engine turning out, or a steeplejack high up on a church. There 
is still room, however, in this jolly series for a view of the 
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policeman on our local beat just after someone has come and 
told him that he is wanted across the road 
Dynamic Art. 

Was it not Haldane Macíall who said some little time ago that 
the art of the future would no longer be static, but dynamic? 


He meant that it would concern itself with movement rather 
than with repose. It would glorify such subjects as Matilda 
rushing for the fire-alarm, ог pa catching the morning “bus. He 
was good enough to add that photography, which can arrest 
motion, has come on the scene just in time to be the vehicle 
of dynamic art. None the less, I hope we shall not altogether 
superannuate the static. It has given us so many slumbering 
afternoons and so much illumination at eventide. Our exhibi- 
tions might very well be divided into dynamic and static sections. 
It would be more sensible than no division at all, or such a 
division as the "Royal" had last year, when it discriminated 
between pictorialettes and generalities. 


Some Sequence Wanted. 

The worst of exhibitions is that the works are arranged 
higgledy-piggledy. There is no gradual climax. There is no 
ascending scale of impressions. All sorts of subjects and all 
sorts of treatments are directed upon you at once, and all the 
time. No. roo is tragedy, тот is farce, то2 is both. You are 
pelted at once with stones and with roses. You are patted and 
slapped together, like a spoiled child. You are moved to 
laughter and tears, ecstasy and indignation, without yourself 
moving a foot. From first to last the impression is confused. 
You take a night out on a Paris boulevard, and immediately find 
yourself on the Clyde on a misty morning. There is no mar- 
shalling of messages. The hanging question seems to be purely 
a matter of square inches or feet. 


A Gamut of Sensation. 

Some day we shall have a well-ordered exhibition. The pic- 
tures will be grouped according to the effects they may be 
expected to produce upon the beholders. I have an idea for 
eight sections, but, like the expanding bookcase, they can be 
added to indefinitely, and still be complete : — 


Soportfic.—Fits in with the mood of the visitor on entrance. 

Melancholic.—Fog and thunder effects arranged here. 

Romantic.—The visitor begins to get pleasantly interested. 

Ecstatic.—Oh ! 

Galvanic.—Anything that's mildly shocking. 

Asthmatic.—For works calculated to take away the breath. 

FH ysteric.—Productive of severe nervous excitement. 

Paralytic.—!!! 
To have visitors reduced to a vibrating shred of their former 
selves, and rushing down the steps and out into Pall Mall with 
furious velocity, eyes in fine frenzy rolling, would be the best 
advertisement any exhibition could receive. It would have con- 
siderable effect upon the gate, to say nothing of the effect the 
visitor himself would produce upon it in his tumultuous 
departure. 
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130th 
Lesson. 


ORKERS who are away on 
holiday may sometimes 
want to make a few prints 
or postcards from some 
of the negatives they have 


developed, either for the 
purpose of filling up a wet day, or to 
enable them to send personal records 
to their friends. The bromide or gas- 
light papers offer conveniences, for 
they may be developed with rodinol 
or azol, which can be used for develop- 
ing the negatives as well, and the same 
acid hypo bath will fix both plates and 
papers. But the fact that daylight may 
be used for printing P.O.P. will ensure 
its being popular with a number of 
workers, and we propose to give three 
simple methods of handling printing- 
out papers. These may be had either 
in paper or postcard form, and the 
treatment is the same in either case. 

First as to printing. Great & ге must 
be taken in such damp weather as we 
have recently been having to avoid 
silver stains. Practically all printing- 
out papers contain what is commonly 
called “free silver.” It is this which 
is washed out prior to toning, and which 
becomes milky owing to mineral im- 
purities in the tap water with which 
the prints are washed. So long as both 
negative and paper are pee dry 
there is little or no risk of staining the 
negative, but аз gelatine readily 
absorbs moisture from the air, the films 
of both negative and printing paper 
become slightly damp in wet or warm 
muggy weather, and the dampness may 
be, and often is, sufficient to transfer 
silver from the paper to the gelatine 
film of the negative. Then on exposure 
to light this silver darkens, forming a 
brownish, black stain, which is prac- 
tically impossible of removal. 

To avoid silver staining it is wise to 
thoroughly dry the negatives by placing 
them in front of a fire for а few 
minutes, or by holding them over 
a gas-ring or a spirit lamp. The 
prirting-paper should be dry if it 
has been just taken from its box or 
packet, for it is usually wrapped in wax 
paper for the express purpose of keep- 
ing it dry. If it has been carelessly 
stored, it may be necessary to dry it 
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BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MAKING P.O.P. PRINTS. 


also, but care should be taken not to 
dry it too much, or it will be liable to 
crack, and if this is avoided, it may 
absorb a slight amount of moisture 
from the pad of the printing frame, and 
expand, so shifting the two ends of 
the print on the negative, and giving 
a slightly blurred or doubled image. 
Of course, the cloth pad of the frame 
will also be dried. 1% is really surpris- 
ing how much moisture felt will 
absorb. 

‘Lhe print must be printed further 
than it is desired the finished print 
should be, but the exact degree of over- 
printing can only be arrived at by a 
little practice, for it varies with the 
paper, with the toning bath, and with 
the kind of negative. Some negatives, 
usually the flat kind, require stopping 
at just the right time if a decently 
toned print is desired, while others may 
be slightly over-printed and still yield 
a print which looks well because, 
although the high lights may have a 
slight tint over them, the shadows are 
strong and rich, the print having good 
contrast. 

For holiday work the simplest form 
of toning is that known as combined 
toning and fixing, one solution only 
being required. The prints are put into 
this bath straight away, without any 
preliminary washing, are rocked and 
turned over for about eight to ten 
minutes, and are then washed in 
running water for half an hour, and 
are ready to dry. A further advantage 
of the bath is that as it contains alum 
the gelatine film is so hardened and 
toughened that it is not likely to be 
melted by any moderate heat, and the 
prints can only be torn when wet by 
exceptionally rough treatment. Care 
should be taken not to remove the 
prints from the toning bath in less than 
eight minutes, or otherwise  thev 
may be insufficiently fixed, the bath 
being, as its name implies, both a 
toning and fixing bath. Here is the 
formula, made up in the form of two 
stock solutions: 


Combined Bath. 


Hyposulphite of soda 
Potash alum 
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Lead йита!е ia eel 175 gr 
Ammonium sulphocyanide ...... 380 gr 
Water; Пре 20 OZ 


The substances should be dissolved, 
and then the solution kept at a tem- 
perature of 120 deg. Fahr. for about 
ten minutes. It is easy to do this by 
placing it in a jug inside a large pan 
of water, which should be kept not 
quite boiling, on the hob or over a gas- 
ring. The temperature of the solution 
in tlie jug will not rise much above the 


120 deg. 

The gold solution consists of 
Gold chloride ............ (1 tube) 15 gr. 
Distilled water ...................... 7k oz. 


To mix toning bath for use, take 
Stock solution 
Gold solution 


The two solutions may be kept sepa- 
rately, and it is better to do so, more 
especially if they are likely to be kept 
some time. But if one is going away, 
and wishes to take some bath in one 
bottle only, a small quantity may have 
the gold added, and so be ready for 
use. 

If, after toning, the prints cannot be 
washed in running water they may 
have a dozen hand changes, that is, 
they may be placed in a dish of clean 
water, one by one, left for a couple of 
minutes, and then transferred to 
another dish, again one by one. By 
washing in this way the hvpo will b: 
removed more thoroughly than it would 
by hours of soaking, or even washing 
in running water if the prints were 
not turned over and kept moving 
about. 

The second simple way of toning is 
to use some of the self-toning papers. 
In these the toning salt is included in 
the paper. Two different kinds of tore 
may be obtained—warm or cold. The 
prints are made in the same way as 
before, and if gold tones are desired 
they are given a preliminary bath of 
salt water for five minutes. The 
strength is 1 oz. salt in 10 oz. water, 
common salt being employed. After 
the salt bath the prints may be rinsed 
for a minute or two, and then fixed in 
a fixing bath consisting of 1 oz. hypo- 
sulphite of soda in 10 oz. water. Fixing 
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should be for ten minutes, again turn- 
ing the prints over one by one at least 
half a dozen times. 

Sometimes when prints are required 
in a hurry they are dried in alcohol 
or even methylated spirit, and while 
this is a satisfactory method, it must 
be remembered that the films of many 
of the self-toning cards and papers are 
not gelatine, but collodion, and that 
if drying in spirit is attempted, the film 
is very likely to be dissolved off the 
pape Prints toned in the combined 

ath are so hardened by the alum that 
it 1s easy to blot off the surface water, 
and dry the prints by hanging them up 
near, but not too near, the fire. 

The third method is the ordinary 
separate toning and fixing, but simpli- 
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fied somewhat by dispensing with the 
first washing before toning. We do not 
recommend this method when prints 
are wanted to be permanent, but if a 
few weeks’ life is all that is necessary, 
the results are quite satisfactory and 
prints may last quite well. There is 
merely a little uncertainty. 

The toning bath is a two-solution 
affair. 


A.—Ammonium sulphocyanide... 1 oz. 


Water ASRS 8 oz. 
B.—Gold chloride .................. 15 gr. 
Distilled water .................. 3 02. 
To tone, take 
Water зо Edo ERE 4 OZ. 
A. н E dust ыы л ДЕ: 60 minims. 
| gem 60 minims. 
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Place the dry print in the dish, and 
pour this solution over it, rocking the 
dish until toning is complete. Judge 
this by looking through the print, and 
when the shadows appear a rich brown 
colour the toning has been carried far 
enough. Then rinse the print, and fix 
in the same strength of hypo as is used 
for self-toning papers, 1.e., 


HY pO КОЛОС ОС —— . I OZ. 
Mat Г Бийин Aon ER oes IO OZ. 


Fix for ten minutes, and wash as in 
either of the two previous methods. 

Greater care must be taken in dry- 
ing, as the sulphocyanide has a soften- 
ing effect on the gelatine, and prints 
are very easily melted if heat is used 
incautiously. 
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NE can never be really surprised 
that such a large number о! 


beginners in photography so soon turn to 
portraiture. Of course, it is generally 
unwise to do so, because portraiture 15 
universally acknowledged to be one of the 
most difficult branches of camera work. 
Yet, atter all, it is only natural that the 
beginner thinks more of the fascination 
than the difficulties of portraiture. 

Now, it will go some way towards suc- 
cess 1n portraiture if the beginner gets 
clear a few guiding principles. 

First of all, in a portrait we want а 
result which forcibly brings to mind the 
original; that is to say, it must be a true 
and direct likeness, unmistakable for any- 
one else. For example, in the case of 
two sisters, А and B, strongly resembling 
each other. If we photograph A, and 
several people think our picture of A 15 
intended for B, it is a sure sign that we 
have missed our mark. So that not only 
must our picture be "like" the original, 
but must be more like him cr her than 
anvone else. 

Next, a good likeness should show an 
individual as that person usually is, with 


A.—ELSIE. 


From the Weekly Competition. 


в, John М. Marshall. 
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Every week two or three prints entered ii 
NEws Weeklv Competition will be criticised 
to other readers dealing with the same c' 


wil be dealt with here. 


the usual clothes, expression, pose, etc., 
and not in the Sunday best, with a special 


prepared assumed “my-best-smile” ex. 
pression. When anyone sees one of 
your portrait studies and at 


once says, “ That's just the way 
she puts her head on one side," 
“Just the way he looks at vou 
when he’s going to ask you a 
question,” etc., then you may 
know that you have caught at 
least one bit of character, and 
that this will give you a better 
portrait than anything which 
depends on the best tech. 
nique. 

This does not mean that we 
are not always to aim at get- 
ting the best possible technical 
result in every wav, but rather 
we must convey the idea, for 
the best technique in the world 
will not give a portrait if it 
does not convey individual cha- 
racter, personal likeness. 
might compare it to the 
lessness of fine oratory ог 
caligraphy to one who has 
nothing but nonsense or un- 
truth to sav. 

Now, with regard to the two 
little portrait iilustrations on 
this page our first impression 
is that, although we do 
not know the originals, 
they do rot give us the 
idea of good likenesses. 
lheir friends will doubt- 
less recognise them, and 
perhaps say, “This is 
intended for 4.," “That 
is something like B.,” 
but thev will not sav, 
"Oh, that's exactly like 


One 
use- 


A. or “lve seen В. 
look just like that hundreds of 
times.” Although in one case (B) 


the sitter is looking at the camera 
—a thing generally to be avoided 
whenever possible—and the other 
is not looking our way, yet in both 
cases one feels quite sure that they 
are thinking about being photo- 
graphed, and are putting on 
camera expressions. We all know 


how difficult it is to avoid this 
conscious - of - being - photo- 
graphed expression, but it has to 


be avoided somehow if a good and 
true portrait likeness is to be 
obtained. To let the sitter look at 
the camera is the most likely way 
of all to suggest and encourage it. 

Next in badness is the common 
idea of telling the sitter to "look 
like this," *put on this or that ex- 
pression." Оп the other hand, our 
aim must be to try and get rid 


THE 


ass Of 
Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the 


B.—MARJORIE. 


(Supplement.) 5 
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in this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ 


body of the paper, 


of all thoughts of “being photographed,” 
to encourage a comfortable (but not 
slouchy) attitude, to let the sitter be in- 
terested in something, or to be doing 


Bv Miss С. Marsden. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


something, according to the age 
position of the individual. 


and dis 


Many amateurs make the fundamental! 
mistake of taking the examples in the 
show-case of the professional as their 
guides. The professional works unde: 


many disadvantages. He has little per 
sonal knowledge of his sitters, and шау 
never have seen them at all before they 
enter his studio. The amateur, howeve', 
knows his "victims," and can deal witn 
them away from all the usual formality 
or artificiality of a studio. 

Both these prints show excessive dark- 
ness of shadow detail. In A the һап 
and clothes indicate serious under-ex 
posure; the face is lacking in variety of 
light and shade, the expression strained. 
In В we have more variety and more in- 
teresting light and shade about the face. 
Here, again, the hair lacks light and 
shade varietv, but otherwise the technical 
quality is very fairly good. 
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From the Exhibition of the Zoological Photographic Club, now open at the offices of the: Zoologic 


By Wm. FARREN. 
al Society of London. 
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THE FARM. 


Bv G. RIMOLD1. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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LAC D'AMOUR. | u Bv W. J. SAYER 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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By the time this issue of THE А. P. AND Р. N. is іп 
the hands of readers, the sending-in day for the Salon 
will have passed, and the R. P. S. 
exhibition will be open to the public. 
Of the latter show no information has 
been supplied, and the private view 
does not take place until after these lines have gone to 
press. Of the Salon, the hon. secretary has wisely in- 
formed the Press of the progress of the exhibition, and 
we learn that not only have а great number of fine foreign 
pictures been sent in, but many of the younger prominent 
British workers have prepared excellent work, while the 
older members of the Salon have been busy also, all of 
which will help in the making of a very interesting 
show. Notable, however, is the effect of the statement 
that appeared in the Press some time ago that special 
encouragement would be given to colour work (prints) at 
this year's Salon. The result, we hear, has been most 
gratifying, and a fine exhibit of pictures in colour by 
various photographic processes will be an outstanding 
feature of the show. The Salon, which our readers do 
not need reminding is being held at the galleries of the 
Roval Water Colour Society, 5a, Pall Mall East (near 
the National Gallery)—opens its doors to the public on 
Saturday, September 7th, and remains open for six 
weeks. Ап attractive list of evening lectures has been 
prepared, and holders of season tickets are admitted to 
these free. The address of the hon. secretary, from 
whom all further information can be obtained, is at the 
Gallery, as above. 


THE “SALON " 
AND “ ROYAL." 


eso op 


Our contributor “Touchstone " has given readers of 
THE A. P. this week an excellent idea of that most versa- 
tile and genial of travel photographers, Mr. 
Н. С. Ponting, F.R.G.S. We are glad to 
have this opportunity of publishing the 
article appearing on pages 233 and 234 as 
our personal acquaintance with Mr. Ponting, which has 
extended over many years, has been with a man who 
has done big work with the camera, yet, unlike many 
another in the photographic world, is supremely free 
from the possession of that quality known as “swelled 
head." Heis a modest man, although few photographers 
have had greater cause to talk about their achieve- 
ments, and we would remove the impression that seems to 
exist that he accompanied Capt. Scott on the Antarctic 


MR. н. а. 
PONTING. 
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expedition at the request of a cinematograph company. 
Mr. Ponting is a born lover of adventure and travel, a 
photographic free lance with the wanderlust in his 
blood, and he joined the expedition partly from its adven- 
turous allurements and partly from the desire to illustrate 
a part of the earth's surface that had never been ade- 
quately illustrated before. His objections to being 
referred to as the “cinematographic operator " of the 
expedition are therefore great. He has travelled and 
photographed in nearly every part of the world, and his 
fine Japanese work is probably familiar to most readers 
of THE А. P. The picture reproduced on page 238 
is from a French series, and he is even now planning for 
another foreign tour. As a traveller, a photographer, 
and a writer, his ideal is always to bring before others— 
as vividly as possible—the places and things he has seen 
and experienced; an ideal that might well be copied by all 


travellers. 
S ғ ё 


. As already announced in THE А. P. AND P. N., the 
Northern Photographic Exhibition will be held in the 
City Art Gallery,Manchester, from January 


THE 4th to February Ist, 1913. The advance 
NORTHERN. foreign prospectus is now ready, and parti- 
culars are available for intending exhibi- 

tors. This exhibition will be divided into five sections, 


viz., (1) Pictoral photography, (2) pictorial photography 
in colour, (3) pictorial lantern slides, (4) colour slides, 
autochromes, etc., (5) natural history and scientific. The 
judges will be Messrs. A. H. Blake, M.A., and Dudley 
Johnston (pictorial), and Chapman Jones, F.R.P.S., 
F.I.C., F.C.S. (scientific) The hon. exhibition secre- 
tary is Мг. S. L. Coulthurst, F. R.P.S., of Broad Oak 
Road, Worsley, Manchester, from whom all further 
particulars can be obtained. 


e e e 


A writer in an Italian journal notes the disappearance 
of the wood nymph, and faun, and centaur from 
modern painting. So much the better, 
thinks he, for with these impossible things 
out of the way the landscape photographer 
will work on more even terms. Certainly 
the absence of nvmphs at this vear's Academy surprised 
us, although to sav so lays us open to Dr. Johnson's 
classic rebuke to the lady who said she had found no 


THE 
8HY FAUN. 
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bad words in his dictionary. Photographers have 
made an attempt here and there to introduce a shy 
nude figure into a landscape composition, and, in spite 
of a few splendid successes (some of which have been 
reproduced in these pages), there has been far more 
frequent failure. For the nymph of the painters was 
merely the free spirit of forest and mountain, whereas 
the nymph of the photographer is in danger of being 
Miss Jones or Miss Robinson. Unclothed ladies do not 
linger by woodland streams, in England at all events, 
and the forced posing only vulgarises and shatters the 
poetry. 

eos 

The fact that the faun of the woods has followed the 
mermaid of the sea into oblivion does not mean that 
the landscape need be uninhabited. Far 
better than any faun is the simple wood- 
cutter, or the gleaner, or the girl about 
the farm, or the peasant with his fork on 
his shoulder, or the old woman with her bundle of 
faggots, or the workers at the seed-sowing, the hay- 
making, the vintage, or the harvest. The skilful intro- 
duction of such figures as these into an appropriate land- 
scape is really one of the master things in photography. 


FIGURES IN 
LANDSCAPE. 
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It is the foreign writer's experience that these people 
are usually gauche, timid, surly, clownish, or stupid, 
but he congratulates himself that the modern anastigmat 
and the fast emulsion can capture them before the stiff- 
ness has settled down into their joints. 
Бо е ¢8 
Contrast screens with orthochromatic plates have re- 
cently been applied to photographing the planet Mars, 
and some interesting results have been 
COLOUR FILTERS obtained. Red, orange, and green 
IN ASTRONOMY. screens were used, and from the results 
it would appear that the colour of the 
seas is green, and that of the much-discussed ‘‘ canals ” 
green also. Presumably, therefore, the canals contain 
much the same kind of water as the seas. Ice instead 
of snow is indicated on the Polar cap, while a certain 
amount of suggestive information has been gleaned 
about the nature of the continents also. It is interesting 
to see how every advance made in photographic science 
plays its part in kindred sciences, and how very depen- 
dent these are upon photography. It is even now in 
contemplation to make an electrically controlled aircraft 
to automatically obtain photographs of an enemy’s 
position without the aid of a pilot or photographer. 
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“THE A. P. AND P. М.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR SEPTEMBER. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop F/I is used, For F/16 give four times the exposure. 
exposures. From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m., treble them. 


SuBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 


Open seascapes and cloud studies ... 1/25 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very 
shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 


heavy | 
or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes. | 


1/15 ,, 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much 

foliage, open river scenery, figure studies 

in the open, light buildings, wet street 

scenes, etc. -———Ad m 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes ... 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 

of picture. River scenes with heavy foliage 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not 

too much shut in by buildings ... ... ... 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 

roundings, big window, and white те- 

ВЕСЕ ser. ake. сузы Чай. Sue H8 MED COSAS. UMS 5 


1/8 » 


1/5 йн 
1/8  ,, 


Secs. 


Medium Plate. 


For F/5°6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m., double these 


Extra Rapid 
Plate. 


Ultra Rapid 


late. 


Rapid Plate. 


1/100 sec. | 1/120 sec. 


1/40 вес. | 1/75 sec. 
1/25 „ | 1/45 ,, 1/60 ,, 1/15 , 
1/12  ,, 1/25 ,, 1/30  ,, 1/10 ,, 
| 
| 1/40 „ |1/20 „ [1/25 „ | 10 . 
1/4 - 1/8 5 1/12  ,, 1/15 ,, 
1 j 1/8 5 1/3 re 1/4 ^ 
¥ secs.) 2 secs. | 1} " 1 " 


As a /urther guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and fims on the market. T, hey have been divided inte groups which 
approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Red Seal. 
Super- Speed. 


Lumiere, Blue Label. 


Pacer, Panchromatic 
MARION, instantaneous. 


Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 
Warwick Warpress. 


, so. 
WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. MAWSON, Felixi, 


n 
CADETT, Royal Srardard. 
M Special Ex. Rapid. Wnar awe E » Ortho B. 
Criterion, Extra Special RATTEN,Speed, Verichrome PacgT,XXXXX. | 
Rapid. and Panchromatic. » Special Rapid, 
Eastman. Special Ultra Rapid. Extra Rapid Plates. Hydra, 


EDWARDS’ Comet. 


RAJAR, Special Rapid. 


BARNET, та Rapid. Утокх, Special Rapid. 


Сем, Salon " rtho. F | 
» Portrait Cavett, Royal Standard wer Special Rapid 
П.РОКО, Monarch | Extra Rapid. oe Anti-screen, Iso- 
» Panchromatic. : í Royal Standard Wratr E. Dron Sh А 
i Versatile, Most Rapid. Ortho. Ric R ыан ап 
» Zenith. Criterion, Extra Rapid. Bath, гы апа Pinachrome 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. s Iso. Extra Rapid. thed. 
» . Orthochrome S.S. Eastman, Extra Rapid. Rapid Plates. 
LuMIERE, Sigma Ortho. BARNET, Film. 


Violet Label. 
MARION, Supreme. 
P.5 


EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso. 
GEM, Meteor. 
ILrono, Rapid Chromatic. 


CapETT,Royal Standard Rapid 
" Professional. 
CrLERON, Roll Film. 


Mawson, Celeritas. » Special Rapid. 5 Flat Film. 
vi gladiator. | IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. EASTMAN, Rapid. 
Pacer, Swift and Ex. Special. TO, Phanix. EDWARDS Auto-screen Inst. Iso. 
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EDWARDS, Matte-Ground. 
ENsiGN, Film. 
Gem, Isochromatic 
» Medium. 
ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 


” » rtho., 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 
vereign. 
N.F 


ا 99 

Kopar, N.C. Film. 
" Premo Film Pack. 

Корор, Plate. 
LUMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. 

i Film. 
Mawson, Electric. 
Pacer, Ortho. Special Rapid. 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
Утокх, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed. 


Medium Plates. 


AGFA. Chromo. 
„  Chromo-Isolar 


Barnet, Medium. 


Medium Ortho 


99 
ILFORD. Chromatic 
" mpress. 
Marion, Portrait. 


Pacet, XXX. 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 


Ordinary Plates. 


AGFA, Isolar 
Barnet, Ordinary. 
Criterion, Ordinary, 

n Ordinary. 
Epwarps Medium 
ILFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
Lumiere, Yellow 
Marion, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
Facer, XX. 

AJAR, Ordinary. 
Warwick, Ordinary. 
Wratten, Instantaneous 


bel. 
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many are returning from holidays 
with an accumulation of exposed 
plates, some comparison of the several systems of 
development may be welcome. There are three methods 
or systems of developing a photographic plate which 
are in common use. The first we may call the Tenta- 
tive, the second the Factorial, and the third the Tank 
or Stand method. 
Tentative Development. 

To take them in the same order we will first deal 
with developing by what we have called the Tentative 
method. It is a curious fact that this method is prac- 
tised by two classes of workers—the most advanced, 
and the least. It is the system that some of the most 
experienced amongst photographic workers employ, 
and it is the system by which the veriest tyro in matters 
photographic will try and coax an image from a re- 
luctant plate. The worker on these lines places the 
exposed plate in the developing dish, and flows the 
developer over it. From time to time the plate is re- 
moved from the dish, and an attempt made to look 
through it by the light of the red lamp, and to form 
a judgment as to the stage at which development has 
arrived. This sounds simple, you will say, and so it is 
when you know how to do it, like most other things, 
but until you do, it is the reverse. You will find that 
considerable experience is needed before you can with 
certainty decide that a negative, almost opaque as it 
is before fixing, is or is not fully and sufficiently 
developed, and once in the fixing bath, although your 
eyes will then be opened as to the true state of affairs, 
yet it is too late to do anything, and the negative simply 
goes to swell the list of spoiled plates which will 
accumulate before you can attain to certainty in 
developing on these lines. When it is added that the 
handling of the plate is good neither for plate nor 
fingers; that the more or less constant exposure to the 
red light precludes the usc of the more sensitive 
chromatic plates; that unless development is to be un- 
duly protracted a fairly strong developer is used, with 
its danger of over-strong contrasts, and that for the 
whole time of development the worker is tied to his 
dark-room, it will be seen that this system of working 
is not without its drawbacks; and when you have some 
dozens of holiday negatives to develop, the prospect to 
one who knows is not alluring. That good negatives 
are to be obtained on these lines by the experienced 
worker is not to be denied for a moment, but it 1s 
denied that they are any better than can be obtained, 
with greater certainty and less expenditure of time, 
by other methods. 

Factorial or Time Development. 
The second system we have to consider is the 


Factorial or Time method of development, and the 
thanks of all photographers should go out to Mr. 


A this season of the year, when so 


HOW SHALL WE DEVELOP? 
SOME SEASONABLE NOTES FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHIC RECRUIT. 


An Article in favour of Time and Tank Development. 
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Watkins for this system, which is based 
on the fact that the total time of develop- 
ment of a plate bears a fixed relation to 
the time of appearance of the highest light. The exposed 
plate is put into the development dish in the dark- - 
room, and the photographer's watch is placed so that 
the second hand can be clearly seen. When it 
exactly marks an even minute the plate in the dish 
is instantly flooded with the developer, and the dish 
covered over with a piece of card from the light of the 
red lamp. The cover is now removed at intervals of 
about ten seconds, and immediately replaced, and notice 
taken if the whole surface of the plate is still quite clear 
or white. After some seconds it will be seen to be 
locally darkening—to be no longer quite white all over. 
This local darkening—it will be the sky in a landscape, 
probably the white collar in a portrait—is the first ap- 
pearance of the highest light. The instant it appears 
cover over the dish again, and note the exact number 
of seconds which have elapsed since you poured on the 
developer. Very likely thirty seconds have elapsed, 
but it will widely vary, though we will presume thirty 
seconds in this case. Very well, then; we multiply thirty 
by ten, fourteen, twenty, thirty, or some other number 
which depends on the developer we are using. Let us 
suppose you are using a metol-quinol developer. Well, 
the multiplying factor for this is fourteen, and if you 
always use one developer, as you should, this number 
never alters, and you will multiply thirty, say (time of 
appearance), by fourteen, and the result, seven minutes, 
is the length of time at expiration of which vou remove 
the plate from the developer and put it into the fixing 
bath of hypo. Could anything be simpler? 

This brings us to the third method, by which a plate 
may be developed—that known as the Tank or Stand 
system. This method is probably more practised at the 
present time than either of the others, and there can be 
little doubt that it is, where a number of plates have 
to be attended to, the best general method of working. 

Tank or Stand Development. 

Tank development can claim relationship in a manner 
with Factorial development, inasmuch as the plate is 
removed from the developer at the expiration of 4 
certain fixed time, without any handling or inspection 
of the plate being necessary to decide that the action 
of the developer has been allowed to act sufficiently. 

A good deal could be written on the theoretical side 
of this matter of development for a fixed time, as is 
done under the Tank or Stand methods, and though in- 
teresting it would be out of place in a short practical 
article, and it is enough to know that it is agreed 
beyond question that a correctly exposed plate put into 
a developer of a certain strength at a certain temper- 
ature becomes, or develops into, a perfect negative at 
a certain fixed time from the placing of that negative 
in the developer. You will sav this is well, but what 
of those plates that have had too much exposure, and 
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those which have not had enough? Well, what do you 
usually do in the case of an over-exposed plate? You 
are tempted to remove it from the developer too soon 
owing to the image flashing up and the whole plate 
darkening, with result that on fixing you find that plate 
very thin and without contrast, and almost useless. 
Had you developed it on the Tank system alongside 
correctly exposed plates, and removed that over- 
exposed plate at the same time that you removed the 
correctly exposed ones, what would have been the 
result? You would have had a plate which would be 
over-dense probably, but which in the print would show 
proper-contrast, and unless the over-exposure had been 
SO excessive as to induce fog, you would have obtained 
as good a result from that over-exposed plate as from 
a properly exposed one. In the case of an under- 
exposed plate what do you usually do? Why, you 
leave that plate in the developer an immoderately long 
time, hoping that you will develop up the missing detail, 
and you forget that you cannot bring out what 15 not 
there—what the light has not impressed on the plate 
owing to the wrongly short exposure—and all you do 
is to add density to the parts which do put in an ap- 
pearance, and you have as result a plate which will 
show a very dense sky, or a very dense collar in a 
portrait and little else. The plate is besides so dense 
at these parts that to get them to print at all means 
that the shadows of your prints are very much over- 
printed, so that you get the well-known harsh effect 
typical of the under-exposed plate, but of nothing in 
nature. How would this under-exposed plate have fared 
in the tank had you taken it from the developer at the 
same time as you did your correctly exposed plates? 
You would have been removing it at a time when you 
had developed out all the detail in the shadows that 
was there to be developed, and before you had allowed 
the high lights to accumulate such density, and on 
printing, although you would have to deal with a thin 
negative, it would have been one that would have 
printed out fairly evenly, that is to say, at a time when 
the thin portions of the negative representing the 
shadows of your picture had printed sufficiently deeply, 
the high lights of the negative: would also have 
registered themselves on the print, and you would have 

obtained a result as good as could be obtained by any 
system of working, by you or anyone else. 

The moral, of course, is obvious, that if you want 
perfect negatives you must give correct exposures, but 
either the Factorial system or Stand development will 
give you the best results from either over or under 
timed plates. 

A Practical Lesson to be Followed.. 

You will be asking, But how am I to know when to 
remove the negatives from the tank? We will tell 
vou. Take out your camera into the garden, loaded with 
six plates of the same make and speed, and decide on a 
subject as to which you have no doubt as to the 
correct exposure, and in quick succession expose the 
plates one after another on the same subject, giving, of 
course, identical exposures under similar conditions of 
light, and using the same lens aperture. On your 
return to the dark-room put these plates into the tank, 
and fill up with a dilute developer, and note carefully 
the exact temperature of the developer. Leave the 
plates for a time, and vour dark-room too if you wish, 
and at expiration of fifteen minutes return and take onc 
plate from the tank and put it into the fixing bath; ten 
minutes later take another, and so on at interv als of 
ten minutes till the six are removed. Take care to so 
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place the plates during fixing that you know which is 
which, and when duly fixed compare results. Several 
of the plates you will think too thin, and some will be 
rather more dense than you care for. Well, you have 
only to select the negative which exactly pleases you, 
and you know how you mixed your developer, and what 
the temperature of it was at starting, and you know 
exactly how long the plate which pleases you had in 
the tank, and all you have to do afterwards then with 
plates correctly, under or over exposed is to mix your 
developer in the same strength, to note that the tem- 
perature is the same, and to take all your plates out at 
the expiration of the same time as your best plate had 
when you were making your tests, and you will have 
obtained the best possible from them all whatever errors 
of exposure you may have been guilty of.: You will 
develop a dozen plates while you would develop a third 
or less by the Tentative method, and you will be using 
the weak developer, which is recommended, and you 
will not be tied to your dark-room to detriment of health 
and sometimes temper. T 


Dealing with Special Subjects. 

When. using either of the time systems, should you 
have a special subject to deal with and want more than 
the normal contrast, all you have to do when using the 
Factorial system is to raise the factor slightly; thus 
fourteen might become sixteen, or even eighteen, and 
thirty minutes in the tank, when using the Tank 
system, might become forty, did you desire greater 
contrast; and, of course, the reverse applies did you 
desire less; but the necessity for alteration is exceed- 
ingly rare, and for practical purposes you need not let 
this trouble you at all, but you have the power. 


Dilute the Developer. 


Speaking of development generally, we would always 
strongly advise the use of a dilute developer, and as 
with either the Factorial or the Tank systems constaat 
attention in the dark-room is not necessary, the fact 
that with a dilute developer the plates develop more 
slowly is no drawback, and we are strongly of opinion 
that a finer negative is the result. 

For Rodinal in Tank development you may use any- 
thing from one part of developer to a hundred parts of 
water, to twice that amount of water. This, of course, 
strongly affects the total time of development; but 
taking the stronger solution, and using it at a tem- 
perature of sixty-five degrees, development would be 
complete in about twenty-five minutes, more or less, of 
course, according to your own private idea of what 
constitutes a good negative. For every degree of 
temperature less, you can add forty seconds to your 
total when tank developing, and for every degree above 
sixty-five per cent. you can deduct forty seconds from 
the time correct at sixty-five degrees. You should 
purchase a proper thermometer at about a shilling from 
a photographic: dealer, and the temperature is of 
course to be taken at the commencement of develop- 
ment only, and the time would not apply to a second 
batch of plates put in the same developer. If you have 
a choice the plate should be developed in a room as near 
the temperature of the developer as possible. The 
easiest way to achieve this is of course to keep the 
water from which you are going to make up your 
developer in the same room that you are going to 
develop in. This is easily done, when there is likely to 
be much variation, by taking a jug of water into the 


dark-room some hours before commencing. 
F. L. W. 
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HE advantages of gaslight paper 
as a contact printing process are 
so well known as hardly to need mentioning. 

Foremost amongst these I would place the amount of 
light which may be used for developing, and the power of 
producing pleasant warm tones, or pure black and white 
with ease, and at pleasure. 

It does not seem to be so well known that it is equally 
suitable for enlarging, and especially is it useful to those 
who are restricted to davlight enlarging, often with weak, 


Enlargement on Bromide Paper from Thin Negative. 


thin negatives, which yield wretchedly poor results on 
ordinary bromide paper. 

For daylight enlarging, and especially with thin negatives, 
gaslight paper is almost ideal in the much greater amount 
of contrast at command, and also the comfort of working 
in ordinary gaslight. 

Popular as enlarging is, it ought to be much more so, 
and probably would if every possessor of a small camera 
could realise how simple it is, especially when using gas- 
light paper. 

Most camera users can turn out a decent contact print on 
this paper, and it is just as simple and easy to make a 
12 by то or 15 by 12 enlargement. There are many good 
and cheap self-contained enlargers on the market for day- 
light use; these are excellent in their own way, but have 
one drawback in that one cannot see the print during ex- 
posure, and so is debarred from shading, printing in 
clouds, etc., if necessary. Those who possess a stand camera 
or pocket camera focussing from the front, will find it very 
easy to fit up a shutter to some window, with either an 
opening about the size of plate used and some kind of stand 
for the camera, or in the case of the pocket camera a fitting 
to take the place of the dark slide, so that camera just slides 
on. Mine is of this description, and is easily made. With 
this arrangement it is quite a simple matter to make an 
enlargement of any size, and you have the image under 
control all the time. 

The matter of exposure is rather a stumbling-block to 
some, but I find that the trouble is quite overcome by using 
A trial contact print on the same paper as a guide, and an 
actinometer. 

For instance, if a negative takes 30 seconds to yield a 
good print at 18 inches from the light I use (an inverted 
incandescent), I know that when the actinometer (Imperial) 
takes 30 seconds to colour to the standard tint, it will take 
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10 minutes to enlarge in the 
proportion of quarter-plate 
to whole-plate on the same 
paper, using the lens at F/8. 
From this data it is easy 
to calculate the exposure for 
any negative on any paper 
by the following formula :— 
Time taken to make 
contact print = C. 
Actinometer time = А. 


С.А 


3o * 30 
_ For instance, а contact print takes 30 seconds, actinometer 
time 10 seconds; the formula would run: 


30 . IO 600 3 I 600 600 
OMM — X -—— = لد‎ = L — = lI = 
55 55 : 7 : 200 secon Js. 


By always using the same light, and the same distance 
from it, to make the trial contact print, and marking nega- 
tive with that number of seconds, the only other factor left 
to be found is the strength of the light, which the actino- 
meter gives at once. So that it is quite as simple to make 
а 12 by 10 as the original test print, in fact more so. 
Another great advantage which gaslight paper has over 
bromide is the power we have of varying the colour. 

The table given by the Paget Company may be taken as a 
guide :— 

Black Tones .. 
Cool to Warm Sepia 
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X боо = exposure. 


normal developer 
1 oz normal developer; бо бо 
mins. А C sol., water to 6 oz. 
1 oz normal developer; } oz. 
C sol., water to 8 oz. 
1 oz. normal developer; AC scl. 
$ oz., water to 20 oz. 


normal exposure 
5 to 6 times normal 
Warm Brown 6to 8 times normal .. 


Red Chalk 8 to 10 times normal .. 


AC solution for above :— 


Ammonium bromide ................................. I OZ. 
Ammonium carbonate .............................. I OZ. 
Water to” Leroorexiazexntiu И 20 OZ. 


This puts a variety of tones at our disposal, and at the 
same time gives the chance of saving many a print that 
otherwise might be spoilt. I have not found that the de- 
veloper matters greatly, but generally use an ordinary 
M.-Q., as follows:—Metol 8 gr., hydroquinone 30 gr., 
sodium sulphite 3 oz., sodium carbonate 2 oz., pot. brom. 10 
per cent. solution 15 drops, water to 10 oz. 


Enlargement on Gaslight Paper from Same Negative. 
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HE time of year 
| is now with us 
when the be- 
ginner in night 
photography may 
advisedly make a 
start. Although many 
of the most tempting 
subjects occur when 
snow is freshly fallen, 
yet this means cold 
weather, and not sel- 
dom damp feet as 
well as half frozen 
fingers. But in the 
summer and autumn 
nights the аш is 
usually warm enough 
to prevent our feel- 
ing chilled and wearv 
by a half hour's ex- 
posure, and this is 
not an out-of-the-way 
exposure for many subjects. The first and fundamental con- 
sideration is exposure. Here the beginner is naturally and 
metaphorically *in the dark." He can only make a wild 
guess as to whether the exposure should be a second, a 
minute, or an hour. Judgment founded on experience is, of 
course, the best guide, but the inexperienced person has 
nothing of this kind to help him. The next best thing is to 
fall back on the experience of others, but here comes in the 
difficulty of trying to see through others' eyes. What one 
worker would call an average or medium lighted subject 
others might regard as brilliantly or dimly lighted, and so 
on. This point must be carefully kept in mind in connection 
with the subjoined table, so that it be not thoughtlessly used 
and then wholly condemned because unqualified success does 
not result. 

The table of exposures herewith given has been partly com- 
piled from articles written on the subject by several different 
workers, and partly from the personal experiments of the 
present writer. In compiling this table I have been struck 
by the great difference of opinion by different writers, all of 
whom are known to be successful in night photography. 

This seems to point to the conclusion that while exposure 
is very important, yet it is by no means the only thing to 
consider. In fact, as one writer suggests, more night 
negatives are spoiled by faulty development than wrong 
exposure. In fact, it would appear that, provided a certain 
minimum exposure be given, this can be doubled, trebled, or 
even quadrupled without making any very appreciable differ- 
ence in the final result if only the plate be properly 
developed. | 

Or one can put it another way bv saying that one worker 
will get a better negative with one minute's exposure than 
another one gets with five minutes’ exposure. 

Night Exposures. 

Conditions.—One hour or more after sunset. 

Plate speed.—200 Н. and D., 295 Watkins, 110 Wynne. 

Light.—Incandescent gas. : 


= 
NNI 
= 
PA 
7: 


| SEEN 


a Ж. F /6 F/8 
Shop front, well lit inside and out 1 тіп. jmin. 1 min. 


Ditto, outside only ... i 1 2 
Street corner, well lit 2 4 8 
Side street, average ... 4 8 16 
Open square, well lit... 5-28 6 12 
Illuminations, decorations, etc. ... 2 4 8 
Figures near strong light ... isec. т ѕес. 2 ѕес. 
Landscape, full moon 8 30 


I 
Wet pavements 2-3rds the above. 
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| NIGHT EXPOSURES. 2 By J. Nox. 


Special to ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.’’ 


Backed plates strongly recommended. Opinions vary as 
to the advantage of ortho. plates. Some find no advantage 
or disadvantage over ordinary plates. The balance of opinion 
is in favour of ortho. plates. 

Now a few words about development. The one thing to 
avoid is blocking up the high lights. All things considered, 
one of the best developers is dilute rodinal, 10 mins. per oz. 
until developing action stops, then 25 mins. per oz. if further 
density is required. Another favourite with the writer is 
metol, e.g., water 20 oz., soda sulphite 1 oz., soda carbonate 
I 02., metol 25 grs. 

Now remember that the subject is mostly a dark one, 
therefore we want to make the most of a feeble exposure in 
parts of the subject. Consequently any suspicion of fog is 
serious, if not fatal. For this reason the plates must not be 
exposed to any light at all until the exposure in the camera, 
and then not again exposed to any light until the developer 
has pretty well finished its work. That is to say, the camera 
or dark slides must be loaded up in the dark, and the plates 
likewise transferred to the developing dish in the dark, and 
the dish covered over and kept covered for, say, three 
minutes before even so much as a peep at the plate is given. 
If the reader is accustomed to the time and temperature or 
tank methods, he will have no difficulty so far. But let it be 
remembered that most night subjects show strong contrasts 
(e.g., street lamps and dark shadows), and on no account 
must the negative be over-developed.. For this reason we 
select a developer like metol, which brings out high lights 
and shadows quickly after each other, so that the high lights 
do not have too long a start. 

The common but fatal mistakes are using a lot of dark- 
room light and going on developing, developing with the 
idea of getting out as much shadow detail as one is accus- 
tomed to see in ordinary daylight negatives. Of course, 
such a degree of detail does not exist, and, if it did, the print 
would not look like a night subject at all. But all the time 
this chasing “shadow ” detail is going on the high lights are 
not only blocking up gradation, but are also spreading and 
burying marginal detail. Not only so, but prolonged de- 
velopment is just about the best way of making the best, that 
is the worst, of halation. 


Do not print night subjects on glossy papers, but use a 
fine matt surface paper, and do not over-develop the print, 
or the result will look hard and chalky, and shadow delicacy 
wil be lost. A few general hints as to choice and arrange- 
ment of subject may be useful. First of all, the most im- 
portant thing to remember is to choose the subject and posi- 
tion of camera so that there is as much light on the subject 
and as little light on the camera as possible, so that when- 
ever it can be managed one should try to get the camera in a 
shaded place. Sometimes one can get near enough to a 
lamp-post, tree, corner of building, etc., so to set the camera 
that the lens is shaded from a near lamp at one side 
which is throwing light on the subject. But in the majority 
of cases we are likely to have one or more street lamps facing 
the lens. This cannot be helped, but do not forget that lights 
falling near the edges of the plate, owing to the obliquity of 
the incident light, are likely to give more halation blur than 
those near the centre of the picture; therefore, when pos- 
sible, avoid such marginal lights. Another point is that a 
lot of lights scattered all over the picture give a spotty effect, 
therefore select the point of view which groups them up 
together whenever possible. A row of street lamps, more or 
less in a straight line, and especially when they suggest equal 
distances apart, give a formal look to a picture, and more 
especially is this so when a row of lights runs straight across 
the picture. If you have a lamp near the camera the best 
thing is to dodge it by getting near enough to omit it from 
the picture. 
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I MET Mr. 
Ponting on 
the icehelds 
of Oxford 
Circus. We 
recognised 
each other in 
spite of the 
Polar get-up 
that it is 
assume in a London 
"Come back to the provi- 


Photograph by E. О. Hoppe. 


necessary to 
summer. 
sion base and have some pemmican,”’ 
| he said, making room on his motor- 


E 


sledge. Soon we were in his cosy 
quarters, looking across to the great frozen barrier of 
Regent Street. “Now,” he said, “we can talk." Ви 
first he hoisted in a haul of glass sponges from the back 
of Peter Robinson's, took the temperature with a 
magnifying glass, and tested the upper air currents with 
some small balloons. He also pointed out a distant 
view of Mount Erebus, which I had always taken to be 
Highgate Hill. Then he filled the cooker with snow 
for water, and made and served the “hoosh,” after 
which he drew out a couple of reindeer bags, and into 
these we snuggled down. 
“But,” I said, "I haven't seen any penguins,” and 
murmured so that he could not hear : | 


“If the penguins should be wanting, 
It would be so disap-Ponting.” ... 


“АП in good time," was his answer. “You shall see 
them presently at the private view of my films. А good 
many feet out of that 25,000 I've brought back, and a 
fair proportion of my 1,200 negatives as well, are con- 
cerned with the penguins and the seals, the “killer ” 
whales and the skua-gulls, to say nothing of our own 
dogs and ponies. And now,” he went on, “this Polar 
night will last for four months. Shall I occupy the time 
by telling you my life-story? " 

“Please do," I said, and he proceeded. 

“I was born,” he began 

But let me tell it in my own way. 

Like all men who have made a mark on the world, 
Mr. Ponting began life as something different. He was 
at the cashier's desk in a Liverpool bank, while day after 
day the fruit farms and gold mines of California flashed 
radiantly in his mind's vision. He yielded at length to 
the spell thev wove for him, and went sailing away to 
the West. Cultivator of grapes and peaches, and 
prospector on the banks of the Sacramento he might 
have been to this day had he not taken with him an 
enthusiasm for amateur photography. It was his photo- 
praphy that brought him into touch with an American 
firm, and soon he was making a trip round the world at 
their expense, describing and illustrating the life of 
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By “TOUCHSTONE.” 


many countries. After that came а similar commission 
from another publisher. “Perhaps you would like to 
know in how many countries I have photographed? " 
he said. “Nothing would delight me more," was ту 
reply, "seeing that I have photographed in none of them 
myself." “Well, here goes: Sandwich Islands, Japan, 
Morocco, Java, Korea, the Philippines, China, India, 
Burmah, Ceylon, Siberia, Spain, Switzerland ——" 
“Апа which did you like best? " I asked him, interrupt- 
ing the recital of what promised to be the index to a 
world-atlas. “As a holiday land, Japan, certainly,” 
was his answer. Of Japan Mr. Ponting has learned a 
great deal since, from the deck of the steamer, he first 
saw Fuji, loveliest of mountains, softly painted in the 
western skies. Not the least of his journalistic services 
is to correct certain erroneous notions about the 
Japanese folk. This he has done in a capital volume, 
“In Lotus Land: Japan ” (Macmillan). 

It was as a representative of Harper’s, the famous 
publishing house of New York, and also of a photo- 
graphic company in the States, that he accompanied the 
Japanese army through the Russo-Japanese war. 15 
there space, I wonder, for one yarn which took half an 
hour in the telling and has never been told in print 
before? While he was with the Japanese troops he got 
a request from the photographic firm he was represent- 
ing for something literally from the front. They wanted 
a picture of the Japanese charging the Russians, and 
they wanted it taken slap-bang in front of the oncoming 
soldiers, close enough to show the expression in their 
faces. He was to be very particular about getting the 
expression. 

Mr. Ponting's letter in reply was perhaps more 
forcible than polite. But that same night he happened 
to be at a staff dinner of the officers. His knowledge of 
Japanese—he had been in Japan before— won him the 
favour of Count Kuroki, and he mentioned, moving 
that good soldier to homeric laughter, the order he had 
received from home. Emboldened by the amusement 
he had caused, he asked if he could fake such a picture. 
Permission was readily forthcoming when the meaning 
of “fake ” had been explained, and on the morrow Мг. 
Ponting found himself standing on a knoll and holding 
his reflex while a couple of hundred infantry, their 
bayonets flashing in the sun, charged an invisible enemy. 

Theirs not to make reply, 


Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and—be photographed. 


Looking down into his reflex, he saw them coming— 
a gallant host. But when they got near enough to make 
their expression catchable they burst into laughter. A 
second time thev tried it, and again they laughed; a 
third, and the result was the same. The fourth time, 
under the spur of a commanding officer who was rapidly 
growing angrv, thev kept their countenances, and 
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Mr. Ponting obtained his picture. But one of the two 
men who were to advance immediately on his left 
and right caught his foot and stumbled. His bayonet 
ripped through Mr. Ponting’s coat and his gun- 
stock came into violent collision with Mr. Ponting's 
chin, with the result that that gentleman was sent far 
and his reflex farther. The picture was sent to America, 
but only as a curiosity in the way of faking, and was 
never published. 

“What plates have you used for your Antarctic 
pictures? " I asked irrelevantly. 

"Isochromatic plates, with colour screens," he 
answered. “And all my scenic work has been done 
with a stand camera. For the animal life, of course, I 
used a reflex whenever I could. The reflex has the 
drawback that in such temperatures as we were con- 
stantly enduring—3o or 40 degrees. below zero—the 
springs of the shutter have a tendency to freeze. Some- 
times these animal pictures "— bringing out specimens 
at random from the unarranged portfolios that crammed 
his flat —'" meant a camp-out for days together by the 
side of the seal-holes on the sea-ice or in the penguin 
rookery. Once I waited for nine consecutive hours by 
a hole where, until I took up my station, a whale had 
constantly been coming up and blowing. But the 
whale had some silly prejudice about his picture 
appearing before British audiences, and so he came no 
more." 

Difficulties? Of course, there were difficulties. But 
what are difficulties for save to be overcome? Compared 


with Polar photography, everything else is easy. It is 
not only the difficulty of the light. That is soon 
mastered. The temperature is the trouble. You take 


off your glove and put your hand near the lens; instantly 
the lens is coated with a film of ice which no mere 
rubbing will remove. Sometimes moisture condensing 
into the finest particles of ice will get inside the lens. 
You touch with vour naked hand a brass knob on your 
apparatus, and the brass burns like a hot iron. On one 
occasion Mr. Ponting was focussing under his cloth 
when he happened to moisten his lips. The point of his 
tongue caught for an instant against the metal of the 
camera, froze there, and was only to be released by 
tearing the flesh. 

Nevertheless, he developed all his plates and a good 
deal of his cinematograph film out there in the Antarctic, 
building a fine dark-room in the hut at headquarters, 
where conditions were quite comfortable. 

I thought for a moment of the contrast between the 
unillustrated labours of Franklin, Captain Cook, the 
Rosses, and scores of other Polar fighters, and the fine 
pictorial equipment of modern exploration. Here is 
Captain Scott’s busy photographer, who could have 
utilised the services of three or four other men in his 
own department alone, bringing home with startling 
vividness the meaning of the Polar quest. Here he is 
filming under the midnight sun, revealing, by means of 
telephotography, mountains practically unknown before, 
throwing up every detail of Antarctic toil and trial, and 
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even in the four months of darkness, showing us by 
flashlight the activities of the shore party, or, using a 
whole bottle of flash-powder in the effort, illuminating 
an iceberg looming up in the Antarctic night. 

In learning the technique of the cinematograph in 
order that he might accompany Captain Scott, Mr. 
Ponting was only fulfilling a resolve made before he ever 
thought of becoming identified with Polar exploration. 
The cinematograph is now to him the cap and climax 
of everything photographic. Incidentally he disposes of 
the idea that the turning of its handle is a mechanical 
performance. Exactly the same qualities, with, 
naturally, others in addition, are required for success 
along this line as in ordinary photography. The most 
valuable preparation for the cinematograph worker is 
to go through the photographic mill. Yet many cine- 
matograph operators have never made a photograph in 
their lives, or at most only snapshots. 

Mr. Ponting's apparatus could not be taken on the 
last stage of the Polar journey, when every consideration 
had to give place to food transport. He stayed in the 
Antarctic until the shades of the yearly night were 
falling fast. It was a case of returning then on the 
Terra Nova or waiting for another year. АП that he 
could have done would have been to have played varia- 
tions on his work already accomplished--a pastime by 
no means to the liking of so strenuous and adventurous 
a soul Therefore, with five other members of the 
partv, he has returned to civilisation, but, still as a 
member of the expedition, he is arranging and classify- 
ing his work ready for Captain Scott's return. New 
Bond Street will see an exhibition of his photographs 
next vear, together with the paintings of Dr. Wilson, 
and in a month or two his Polar films will be the finest 
thing going at the picture theatres. But to Captain 
Scott, of course, belongs the right of telling the storv 
of the Terra Nova. Before Mr. Ponting filmed farewell 
to the little sledging party going south on the Great Ice 
Barrier last November, and watched them on their Polar 
wav with a heavy heart, he taught Captain Scott the use 
of the camera, including the manipulation of a “tele " 
lens. Thus, although the official photographer has 
returned, photographic records will still be added to the 
enormous number that pack Mr. Ponting's flat. Seven 
or eight months ago, in all probability, Scott reached 
the throne of the | 
White Lady of the 
South. But it will 
be a good six 
months yet before 
the public can hear 
that, on this his 
second time of ask- 
ing, he has gained 
the goal of his 
hopes. 

“Great Scott!” 1 
said, but in no wise 
flippantly. 


TOUCHSTONE. 


— M 


Opera in '' Kinemacolor.''—Mr. Charles Urban, whose latest 
achievement in making history for the life-motion picture is the 
alliance of “Kinemacolor” and grand opera, will, on the even- 
ing of Monday, September 2, present at the Scala Theatre an 
entirely novel and withal a startling entertainment, which can 
best be described as a series of mystic and elaborate illusions 
portraving the temporary dominance of poor human nature by 
“Mephisto,” typifying the spirit of all evil, and his ultimate 
overthrow by the angels of Virtue. The thesis is so closely 


alled to Goethe's immortal story that throughout the entire 
scena the glorious themes of Gounod's “Faust” are artistically 
introduced by a largely augmented orchestra and a highly 
trained chorus, while the ró/e of “Mephisto” is enacted by Mr. 
Alfred de Manby. The production, which has been over a year 
in the making, will occupy the stage for about fifty minutes, and 
provide the spectator with food for wonderment for many 
months. On the same evening several new topical films will be 
introduced into the Scala programme. 
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A New Method of Dealing TU EST 


with an Old Subject. 


By FREDERICK H. EVANS. 
Special to ' The A P. & P. N.” 


HERE are many occa- 
sions ın street and 
similar photography, 
public buildings, ог 
views where the inclusion of 
pedestrians or їгаћс detracts 
from instead of adds to the 
value of the picture or record, 
when it is tedious beyond 
words to wait for the second 
or so that finds the road or 
other space quite clear enough 
for the exposure to be made. 

In such cases the not-too- 
well-known plan of using a 
slow plate, a small stop, and a 
strong yellow screen, to in- 
crease the exposure so greatlv 
that moving figures will make 
no impression on the plate, is 
the only plan of any avail to 
relieve us of the tedium of 
waiting for a seemingly im- 
possible free moment. 

But it is not always con- 
venient to carry a slow plate 
on the chance of such a subject 
occurring; and some lenses will 
not stop down to so low as 
F/64, which is requisite with 
the yellow screen to sufficiently 
prolong the exposure. 
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to use the very strong yellow Øi 
screen necessary, as it tends to p Ане 
over-correct the colour values i$ te 
of the subject and injure rather | | 
than improve the effect we wish 
to record. 

It was this latter dilemma that led me to work out a 
suggestion of that extremely helpful photographic 
expert, Edgar Clifton, which he made when I happened 
to mention my difficulty. The suggestion was to use 
a neutral-tinted glass instead of a yellow screen, as it 
could be got in various depths of tint, and so would 
easily lengthen the exposure without affecting the colour 
values or the optical efficiency of the lens. It then 
occurred to me that if I got two pieces, one of sufficient 
depth to increase the exposure 60 times and one of 120 
times, I should save all calculation of the new exposure 
by simply calling the seconds of the normal exposure 
minutes of the screen exposure when using the 60 times 
piece. This with F/45 or F/64 will generally suffice 
to give a long enough exposure to render all moving 
figures harmless; but it may happen that we do not 
want to use so low a stop as either of those, and then 
the 120 times piece will be found valuable. Four 
minutes is as little as is safe to eliminate mid-distant 
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By FREDERICK Н. EVANS. 


moving figures that are constantly in the subject; and 
as most confined street views or dark fronts of buildings 
will require 1 second, or perhaps 2 seconds, at F/ 32, for 
an extra-rapid plate, this is 4 seconds at F/45, and 
becomes 4 minutes with the 60 times neutral screen. 

The above view, which I have called “ Dirty Durham,”’ 
was taken with the бо times screen at F/64 on an extra- 
rapid plate, and had 5 minutes exposure. The morning 
was of a good though obscured light, 1.е., the Watkins 
meter tinted up fully in 15 seconds, so my exposure was 
a full one to secure the soft, dirty atmosphere that gave 
the view its attraction for me. 

This method is particularly useful when taking the 
west front of a cathedral, across which there is always 
someone passing, and, of course, almost always a some- 
one specially inharmonious with our subject; but with 
this long-exposure method we can cheerfully set up our 
camera and contentedly ignore all and sundry of the 
passers-by. It is nice also to be able to score off the 
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nuisance who will insist on posing in the least happy 
way and place, hoping, I suppose, to see himself 
immortalised on a postcard soon after. We can be 
calmly oblivious of his antics, even if he persist in them 
as long as half a minute; but if he threatens to become 
really a trouble it is best to get rid of him by signalling 
to him to stand still, and then go through the form of 
taking a cap off the lens and replacing it, acknowledging 
his kind assistance by an effusive smile and a raising 
of one's hat. Не is made happy in his foolishness, and 


we are none the worse for humouring his vanity, as our 
exposure was, of course, going on all the time. 
street had children playing in 
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it for over a minute; some women gossipped at the doors 
on the left, but vanished at the discovery of the camera, 
prompted by the native shyness of the sex; and a cart 
slowly rumbled its way past the camera and on down 
the street, all without making the least impression on 
the plate. 

Of course, it often occurs that this method will rob a 
view of all its vitality, its sense of active life, by the 
exclusion of all traffic; in such cases there is, of course, 
nothing for it but the patient waiting for the moment 
when the traffic is least obtrusive, and the foreground 
quite barren of the usual pedestrian with the bent leg, 
an arrested movement that robs the picture of dignity. 


A COTTAGE INTERIOR. 


By Mrs. MINNA KEENE, F.R.P.S. (South Africa’. 
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THAT £1,000! By c. в. L. EMANUEL. 


OW that the names of the judges have been published, the 

road to the prize lies clear before us. No choice of arbiters 
could have been more happy. The various sexes are represented 
in exactly equal proportions. What could be fairer? Both 
judges are persons of mark in the world of fiction. This alone 
gives us no sure guide, but more is disclosed when their per- 
sonalities are considered, and it is this consideration which 
should be most given. For judges, like ordinary mortals, are 
human, and have their peculiarities and preferences. ‘These 
should be studied to the core. There are two means of studying 
such characters as Mrs. C. N. Williamson and Mr. Max Pem- 
berton, namely, in their private or in their public life. We are 
sure, however, that both the lady and the gentleman would 
resent the intrusion by some tens of thousands of competitors 
into their affaires intimes, and we would therefore beg one and 
all to restrict their investigations to a gleaning among their 
published works. 

Mrs. С. М. Williamson, as the Daily Mail confidentially informs 
us, is the Queen of Serialists. This at once gives us a useful 
hint. A photograph complete in itself would palpably not be 
caviare to such a judge. To suit her taste, the incident in the 
picture must obviously be carried on to the next, and must 
then be postponed to the one after, and so on through the whole 
series, each one leading up to the climax. 

We admit, upon our soul, that this is not an easy matter to 
contrive; but these competitions are not meant to be free from 
problems. It is not our place to give away the secret of success 
and the way to the judges' hearts and preferences, but a few 
hints may not be out of place. First of all, the greatest care 
must be taken to number the series with the greatest care. To 
bring in the climax out of its own proper place would ruin the 
show. The climax once passed, the judges would view the rest 
of the series with a total absence of interest. Then, again, the 
earlier pictures at least in the series should not be good. They 
should merely give the judges the impression that the photo- 
grapher is *going to do something good," thus sustaining, instead 
of satisfying and exhausting, interest. The process of present- 
ing the pou in serial form need not be confined strictly to 
genre. The landscapist also can follow the same iystem. If 
the climax is lovely Devon, the series might commence with a 
views of "the photographer’s home in London—packing-up 
day”; then might follow in chronological order the incidents of 
the start, the approach and the arrival at the actual focus-spot, 
winding up with such a scene of idyllic beauty that Mrs. Wil- 
hamson will be forced to exclaim to Mr. Pemberton, * How's 
that for bully, Max?" 

Mr. Pemberton, like Mrs. Williamson, is a man of chapters, 
which is in itself a hint that photographic dalliance with our 
leading cathedrals may not be without reward ; while a perusal 
of his published works leads one to anticipate that he will favour 
incidents of a robust type. With some confidence, therefore, we 
presume that dog-fights, cab accidents, and (for those at the sea- 
side) miraculous escapes from the dangers of the seas (jelly-fish, 
barnacles, and landladies) will meet with his favour. Stirring 
incidents connected with motor-cars would be likely to appeal 
also to his fair colleague. 


——— 


The Plymouth Photographic Society has recently lost the ser- 
vices of its popular honorary secretary, Mr. C. F. Ford, who 
has left England to take up an appointment in Winnipeg. Pre- 
vious to his leaving Plymouth, the members of the society met 
at headquarters, and the president, Mr. J. Maton, presented 
Mr. Ford with a substantial purse of gold, together with an 
illuminated address recording the society's appreciation of his 
five years’ service. The recipient responded in feeling terms. 
The new honorary secretary is Mr. Е. A. Preston, 11, Edith 
Avenue, Plymouth, to whom all future communications should 
be addressed. 
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Facts and Formule for Practical Workers. 


A CONCENTRATED ONE-SOLUTION DEVELOPER. 

N the formula given in “The A.P. Note Book" last week, 

under the above title, it was not made quite clear that the 
precipitate arising from the mixing of the ingredients occurs as 
the caustic soda or potash is first added. The solution becomes 
clear as more of the same chemical is dissolved. The right 
quantity of the soda or potash is determined by the clearing 
of the solution. Ер. 

ЧЕНЕМИНЕ a 


THE BICHROMATE SALTS IN NEGATIVE MAKING. 

N being converted into a finished negative, a gelatine plate 

passes through four different chemical states, as follows :— 
(1) Before exposure, (2) after exposure, (3) after development, 
and (4) after fixing. It is interesting to note the effect of an 
oxidising agent like bichromate of potash on an exposed plate 
in each of the above states of existence. My experiments were 
made with bichromate of potash, but bichromate of soda, chromic 
acid, or permanganate of potash would do instead. If an old 
fogged plate is placed in a 5 per cent. solution of bichromate of 
potash, the fog would be cleared off, and the plate, though it 
had been fogged, would probably yield a decent negative, but 
a longer exposure would be required, as the bichromate bath 
slows plates very much. If an exposed plate were treated to an 
acidulated bichromate solution (s per cent.), the latent 1mage 
would soon be destroyed, and the plate could not be developed. 
Suppose we develop a plate and put it in the above bath, the 
result would be reversal of the image, if the plate was unfixed. 
The writer has found this reversal useful in converting negatives 
into lantern slides. If a plate is developed and fixed, a few 
minutes in a bichromate bath (not acidulated) will destroy the 
hypo, and the writer considers this the best “hypo eliminator ^ 
for negatives, but it won't do for prints! If the 5 per cent. 
bichromate bath is acidulated with а few drops of strong hydro- 
chloric acid, a fixed negative would begin to reduce in this solu- 
tion ; and if the action of the bath is continued, the negative 1s 
soon bleached, and, after a brief washing, it can be re-developed 
in any non-staining developer. This process is useful for remov- 
ing fog and superfluous density. F. W. E. 
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MOUNTANTS FOR PRINTS. 

HE easiest and most simple method of mounting prints and 

in making “multiple mounts ” is (after they have been pro- 
perly trimmed) to “touch ” the back of the print at the two top 
corners with a strong adhesive, such as seccotine. Just a little 
spot will suffice; and if the print is then placed in its proper 
position on the mount, and pressed into position, it will adhere 
firmly, and all bother of cockling of the mount, etc., which fre- 
quently occurs when the back of the print is pasted all over, 
will be avoided. When the mounted print is to be framed, this 
is quite the best method, as the glass then keeps the print and 
mount quite flat. The seccotine mountant can also be em- 
ployed to “edge ” a print, if the two spots are considered insuffi- 
cient. In this case it is as well to use a straight-edge of metal 
or glass, and place on the print, so that about one-quarter inch 
margin is left uncovered. This can be evenly covered with the 
adhesive, and will hold the print firmly to the mount by one 
soge instead of two corners only. 

Should it be desired to use a paste instead of the seccotine, 
Higgins’ can be recommended as probably the most tenacious 
in regard to the quantity used. A good white paste that will 
keep and is very economical in use is the following :—Best 
white dextrine, 1 lb.; cold water, to make stiff paste; water, 
Io 02. ; oil of cloves, 1 dram. Mix the dextrine and water little 
by little, so that the mixture is free from lumps. Dilute with 
the remainder of the water, add the oil, and then boil. When 
boiling the mixture should be clear. Pour into pots, and in 
twenty-four hours it will have set to a hard white paste of great 
sticking powers. А. М. В. 
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HOW TO MAKE A PLATE-CHANGING BAG. 


VERY useful and simple plate-chang- 
A ing bag, which can also be used if 
required as a focussing cloth, can be 
easily made as follows: 

Take two thicknesses of black twill of 
good quality, 19 in. wide by зо in. long, 
as A in sketch. Fold in halves along the 


dotted line, and stitch the sides а а and 
à b. We now have a bag 15 in. by 19 in. 
Turn this inside out, so that the seams 
are on the inside of the bag. Now make 
another bag exactly similar in size, but— 
unless weight is no object—it need be of 
only one thickness of material. Do not 
turn this inside out, but slip it inside the 
first bag, thus making one neat bag of 
three thicknesses of material (see B in 
sketch). 

Now take three thicknesses of the twill, 
15 in. by 9 in., fold in halves, and join 
up the д in. sides to form a sleeve (9 in. 
by 74 in. about) (see sketch C). Neatly 
fold one end along с с about 1 in. from 
the edge, and insert a piece of strong 
elastic of sufficient length to just grip 


Seam. 


around the arm firmly just above the 
elbows, and stitch in place; turn the 
whole inside out, so that the turnings are 
on the inside, and we have a sleeve 
similar to sketch D. Now make a second 
sleeve. Next neatly stitch the sleeves at 
d d into the bag at d d, tucking the turn- 
ings inside, so as to make a neat job, and 
stitch up the remaining part of the bag 
between the sleeves. The bag is now 
complete, and will appear as shown. I 
may say that such a bag can be used for 
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plate-changing in the open air with per- 
fect safety, providing care is taken in 


adjusting the elastic in the sleeves, and 
proves a great boon when away from 
home with the camera. The sizes given 


are most suitable for quarter-plate slides 
or 5 in. by 4 in., and should be increased 
if the bag is wanted for кире 


TO MAKE A TRIPOD TOP. 

SIMPLE and inexpensive device is 
here shown for the adaptation of a 
turntable tripod to the use of a different 
type of camera. Now that so many of 
the field cameras are made with a turn- 
table, instead of, as formerly, with a 
loose top and screw, the tripods belong- 
ing to such are of little or no use for any 
other type of camera, whereas one of the 
old form of tripod would answer for 
several cameras. Consequently, now a 
separate tripod for each has to be carried, 
if two different types of cameras are 
taken out at the same time, when on a 
tour or ramble, which is not at all desir- 
able at any time, and especially during 
the hot summer weather; and in order to 
be thoroughly equipped for all emer- 
gencies, it seems very often advisable to 
be armed with both a field outfit and also 
one of the ever-ready magazine hand 
cameras, otherwise excellent subjects are 
nearly sure to be met with, and lost, per- 
haps for ever, through not having the 
particular type of camera needed to 
capture them with. Although there are 
а very large number of subjects which 
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can be secured by rapid shutter ex- 
posures whilst holding a hand camera in 
the hand, yet there are numerous sub- 
jects, and under certain conditions of 
lighting, where such short exposures are 
out of the question, so that it is generally 
advisable to have a tripod in reserve, even 
with hand cameras, if they are to be of 
the utmost use. 

For the purpose of construction pro- 
cure a pennyworth of small screw-eyes of 
the pattern shown at C on the plan, and 
also procure a piece of either 4 in. or 3 in. 
thick wood, measuring about 6 in. square 
tor a half.plate tripod, and something 
less for a quarter-plate tripod. This 
piece is to form E, which is the tripod 
top, and can be either of a square or 
circular shape, as indicated by A and B 
on the plan. After deciding on the shape, 
polish the wood with a piece of coarse 
glass.paper, and cut accordingly with a 
saw. Afterwards, by the aid of a penny 
pair of compasses and pencil, mark on 
the wood the circle of 43 in. diameter, as 
shown on the plan. Then divide the 
piece of wood into three equal parts, as 
indicated by the three dotted lines on the 
plan, E. fterwards bore in the centre 
a hole of sufficient size to take a tripod- 
screw, and then on one side of the piece 
of wood glue all over a piece of soft black 
material. Afterwards adjust in position 
the six screw-eyes, placing one on each 
side of the three dotted lines and in the 
fashion indicated by the six black spots 
marked by an arrow on the plan E. 

At the time of purchasing the screw- 
eyes, C, it will be advisable to take one 
of the tripod legs to the shop and test the 
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fit of them on to F, to ensure of a tight 
fit, which will make the tripod much 
more rigid in use. As screw-eyes are 
made in a number of sizes, no bother 
should be experienced in getting a go 

fit. H. W. H. 
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THE “ AUTOFLOW " DEVELOPING DISH. 


OW that the “developing season” is approaching, anything 
that adds to the comfort and certainty of dark-room pro- 
cedure is welcomed by the amateur photographer. In spite of 
the undoubted advantages of the tank systems of developing 
that are now so largely employed, there are many who prefer to 
deal with their exposed plates singly and in a developing dish. 
To such, the “Autoflow” developing dish, put on the market 
recently by Griffins, of Kingsway, London, will specially appeal. 
There are several advantages connected with this novelty. First, 
its construction is such that an instant and steady flow of 
developer over the whole surface of the plate is ensured. To 
the beginner this will prove a great help. 
The dish is fitted with a well at one end, and a narrow sup- 
port is fixed to each side. For use, the dish is stood on its end, 
and sufficient developer poured in the well; the plate is then 
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introduced, resting it on the supports, facing outwards. If then 
the dish is brought to the horizontal position on the table or 
bench, the.developer automatically flows evenly over the plate. 

For the purpose of examining the plate during the course of 
development, the dish is turned up on end again, when the 
plate falls gently forward against the supports, and can thus 
be easily taken out and returned. The advantages may be 
summed up as follows :—(1) The developer spreads evenly over 
the plate. (2) Negatives are not scratched or damaged, as in 
removing from the dish only the edges are touched. (3) Of 
special service when developing *autochrome " and similar plates, 
because the dish can be manipulated in complete darkness ; the 
delicate surfaces are not injured, and frilling is avoided. (4) 
Completely prevents stained fingers. Every amateur needs this 
dish to make his dark-room equipment complete. It is supplied 
at the following prices:—Quarter-plate best stout xylonite, 
white, 13. 3d.; quarter-plate papier maché, той.; half.plate, 
papier maché, 1s. 4d. 
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THE BENTZIN “PRIMAR” FOLDING REFLEX. 


W * have recently had an opportunity of using and testing 
the new folding reflex camera introduced to this country 
by Mr. A. Thospann, of 9, Fore Street Avenue, London, E.C. 
This camera, which is known as the “Primar,” appears to be 
the last word in folding reflexes, so far as simplicity of move- 
ments are concerned ; while in our hands its performance in the 
field left nothing to be desired. The camera, when closed, is 
small and neat in appearance, and in the quarter-plate size is 
not very much larger than the average folding focal.plane 
camera, but is thicker. The outside measurements, when 
closed, are 6} by 54 by 34 only, and the weight is 3} lbs., com- 
plete with lens. 

To open the camera, the front hood is first unfolded into the 
usual erect position, and the camera íront is pulled forward, 
similar to opening a focal.plane camera. Four folding but rigid 
struts keep the front and back in correct position, and the col. 
lapsible leather bellows is also similar to those usually found 
on the folding cameras. 

The mirror is now placed into correct position for viewing the 
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image. This is effected by moving a small lever at side af 
camera. The focal-plane shutter, which is of the self-capping 
variety, is wound with a simple turn of a milled head, and the 
speed is regulated by the same knob. Time and “bulb” 
exposures can be given, and the speeds vary from т-то to 
I-1,000th of a second. The shutter and mirror are released by 
simple pressure on a small stud, conveniently placed for the 
right hand, and the action is so smooth that vibration appears 
to be eliminated. All the usual movements associated with a 
high-class reflex camera will be found in this instrument. 
Reversing back (without detaching, rising front, and focussing 
lever to lens are included; and in the model we have used a 
Zeiss Tessar F/4.5 lens indicated the accuracy of the focussing. 

To close the camera, all that is necessary is to depress the 
mirror, which is effected by simply pressing down the side lever, 
and then push home the camera front in the same manner as 
when closing a folding camera. The hood is then folded over, 
and the entire movement occupies but a few seconds. In use, 
the “Primar” camera is as rigid as a solid box, and it can be 
highly recommended to all who seek a folding camera possessing 
the advantages of the reflex principle, coupled with the smallness 
and portability of the folding type. 

A postcard to the above address, mentioning THE A. P., will 
bring full illustrated price list and further particulars. 


Affiliation of Photographic  Societies.— Vill members of 
athliated societies note that September 6 is Red Book night? 
The gathering will this year take place at the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society’s exhibition, which is being held in the Gallery 
of the Royal Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, 
W. Doors open at seven o’clock. Lantern slides resulting from 
the 1912 lantern slide competition will be shown during the 
evening, and criticism, written by Mr. J. Н. Gear, Е.К.Р.5., 
upon them, will be read. 

Messrs. Butcher’s Cash Prizes for Photographic Assistants.—In 
the monthly competition for photographs taken by photographic 
dealers’ assistants, organised by Messrs. Butcher and Sons, of 
Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., the winners for July 
are announced as follows:—First prize, G. W. McIntosh, Not- 
tingham ; second, Н. Baron, Boothstown; third, E. T. Wright, 
Lee, S.E. Consolation prizes: J. C. Buswell, Swadlincote ; 
Н. К. Hill Rotherham; Н. Hinchliff, Hindley; Н. Hilen, 
Southend. Dealers’ assistants desirous of entering this com- 
petition should write to above address for full particulars. 


Messrs. Mawson and Swan, Ltd., announce that they have 
transferred the retail branch of their business in optical and 
scientific instruments, chemical, physical, and photographic 
apparatus and materials, carried on by them for so many years 
past at 15, Mosley Street, Newcastle-on-l'yne, to Messrs. 
Mawson and Proctor, Ltd., of Grey Street and Grainger Street 
West. Mawson and Swan, Ltd., have opened new offices on 
the first floor of Mawson's Buildings, No. 13, Mosley Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, to which all communications should be ad- 
dressed. With the exception of the change above noted, the 
business will be carried on as usual, and their manufacture of 
collodion photographic dry plates, chemicals, and other 
specialities continued precisely as heretofore. 


The Ensignette Weekly Competition.—The closing date for the 
last of these popular weekly competitions is September 2, so 
there is just time for any reader of THE A. P. to send in, if he 
or she has not yet done so. The list of prize winners for the 
week ending August 19 is as follows:—Mrs. Lewis, 43, Long. 
beach Road, Clapham Junction, S.W.; R. A. Gilmour, 6, Mar- 
garet Street, Greenock; S. J. Milner, 20, Ruthin Gardens, 
Cardiff ; Miss A. Crawford, 12, Comford Grove, Balham, S.W. ; 
E. Ketterer, 7o, Milton Road, Hampton-on-Thames; Е. С. 
Bright, second officer H.M.T. Rewa, Southampton; Mrs. Walter 
Cochrane, 2, Crescent, Cromer; T. E. Corin, 7, Trewartha 
Terrace, Penzance; W. O. G. Batten, Chateau de Champvent, 
Canton de Vaud, Switzerland; Miss Evelyn Harper, 25, Bruns- 
wick Place, Hove. Cheques for one guinea each have been 
posted to the winners, and a further ten guineas are waiting for 
the ten best prints made from Ensignette negatives that reach 
Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 88 and 39, High Holborn, W.C., by 
the date mentioned. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


THE HORSE IN MOTION. 

SIR,—In a recent issue of THE A. P. (accidentally delayed іп 
transit) appeared an article with the above title, and it seems to 
me that perhaps the point of view which I will endeavour to 
explain below might interest Dr. Adolphe Abrahams. 

The difficulty in getting a photo of a galloping horse which 
will be “satisfactory” to the general public is, of course, due 
to the speed at which the animal passes the stationary on-looker, 
whose eye, unless already trained (and frequently not even 
then) cannot follow the rapid motion, so that most non-riding 
men have no knowledge of what a galloping horse really looks 
like. But all this is altered if you keep pace with the animal 
you are watching; and when you are galloping beside another 


A. 


galloping horse you really have an opportunity of training your 
eye to follow the action of the horse at the gallop. I think you 
will find that many so-called “unsatisfactory " photographs 
seem quite natural and satisfactory to riding men—it all depends 
on the point of view. For instance, the picture in Dr. Abraham’s 
article headed “Phase 6” is thus described: “At full speed. 
The noble animal appears to be intoxicated,” whereas (though 
I may be wrong) fo me it seems that the pony is mof at full 
speed, but is being steadied over the ball, and held down to a 
restrained gallop, which shows the maximum of fetlock action 
and minimum of knee and hock action. So also the picture of 
“Phase 1 " does not indicate to me that the horse is leaning back- 


wards, balanced on one hind-leg, but that he has just finished 
his stride, landing on his near hind, and that he is swinging 
forward his off hind, preparatory to putting it on the ground in 
its turn. 

The picture headed *Real Motion" (No. 7) is taken during 
the period of suspension, when all four legs are off the ground ; 
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and I quite agree with Dr. Adolphe Abrahams that pictures 
which secure this phase are far the most satisfactory as a rule. 
This is the reason that trotting horses are easier to photograph 
than galloping ones, as there are ‘wo periods of suspension in 
each stride at the trot, and only one at the gallop; moreover, 
the slower pace and action of the trot make it easier for the 
untrained eye to follow. 

That catching the “period of suspension” alone is not suffi- 
cient to indicate great speed will, I think, be seen from the 
three very poor prints which I venture to enclose. A and B 
show the “period of suspension,” while C shows the moment 
just before this, as the horse springs from the ground, yet I 
venture to think that C looks more like speed than B does. 
This is due, presumably, to the idea of unstable equilibrium 
being better expressed in C than B. All three were taken with 


a very unreliable focal-plane shutter. I focussed on a par- 
ticular spot, and then rode over it while a friend tried to press 
the trigger as I passed the spot. As I was using a 7 in. Tessar 
on аб by 4 plate, I trusted that he would get me somewhere on 
the plate—and he did. 

The actual speed of the animal, by the way, was greater in 
A and C than in B. 

It is most probable that my ideas are very "ancient history " 
to you, and would be to Dr. Abrahams. My excuse for putting 
them forward is that I do not happen to have seen them in print 
as yet.— Yours, etc., . MESSERVY. 

Teheran (Persia). 


THE USE OF SCREENED PLATES. 


Sır, —In February of the present year the writer spent some 
weeks at a well-known “winter-sport” centre. The occasion 
seemed a suitable one for making some experiments with 
screened plates, since the correct rendering of tone-values in 
such a high key may be regarded as a severe test. 

For these experiments I was provided with several boxes of 
Wratten and Wainwright’s Veriehrone plates and their Кї and 
K2 screens. The screened plates were of two well-known makes. 

The method employed was the exposure of (1) a Verichrome 
plate with a Kı screen, and (2) one or other of the screened plates 
under identical conditions. The plates were then developed in 
a tank and the results compared. The exposure in each case 
was obtained by the use of a Wynne’s meter. 

As a result of these experiments the following conclusions were 
arrived at, viz.: (1) The results obtained on the screened plates 
were equal to those obtained on the Verichrome plates with a 
Kı screen. (2) The results obtained on the Verichcome plates, 
when used with a Ka screen, were superior to those obtained on 
the screened plates. So far, these remarks have been applied 
to those negatives obtained when using a Wynne's meter. 

The results obtained on the screened plates when the exposure 
was arrived at by guess work were, in the writer's hands, most 
disappointing. This leads to the third conclusion, viz., that to 
obtain the best results on screened plates the exposure must Ъе 
accurately judged. In other words, the latitude of such plates 
is not large. | 

By accident a screened plate was exposed behind a Kr screen, 
and the result suggests that the use of a screen with a screened 
plate results in a better negative than one obtained without a 
screen. Finally, there was nothing to choose between the two 
brands of screened plate, save that one variety was quicker than 
the other.— Yours, etc., REGINALD А. MORRELL. 

Harley Street, W. 
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“Query” or “Criticism” on -the outside. 


INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 


prints for criticism must be addressed 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ANU PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, 
Queries should be 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 


Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if al] questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication). АП queries and 


to the Editor, 
Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
written on one side of the paper only. 


Definition re Enlarging. 
Would the negative taken by a good vest 
pocket camera show loss of definition on 
being enlarged to quarter-plate? If not, 
what size would be the limit for good defini- 
tion to be maintained? A. A. P. (Lytham). 
First, as regards your second question 
respecting a certain shutter. We cannot 
express any opinion whatever, from ex- 
perience or otherwise, beyond saying that 
the firm is of first-class repute in all 
respects. Аз to your first question, here 
again the difficulty is in attaching any 
definite meaning to such expressions as 
“loss of definition,” “good definition,” as 
different people have widely different 
ideas as to what is good definition. In 
theory any enlargement, be it ever so 
slight, must entail some loss of sharpness. 
We can only reply in very general terms 
by saying that a small negative, say 
quarter-plate size, which looks quite sharp 
all over when held in the hand and 
looked through against a sky background, 
will bear enlarging to 16 by 12 (four 
diameters) without suffering any loss 
which the majority of people would 
notice, when the enlargement was viewed 
by normal vision at a reasonable distance, 
say 3 ft., though а short-sighted person 
viewing the enlargement at, say, 6 inches, 
might say it was not good definition. The 
point to bear in mind is that when a 
negative is enlarged all parts are equally 
affected. Those parts which are least 
sharply defined in the original negative 
will be most noticeable lacking in sharp- 
ness in the enlargement. Also one has to 
bear in mind that the negative consists of 
a film of gelatine and silver granules, and 


these granules may be so enlarged as to ` 


give a sandpaper look to the enlargement. 


Defective Prints. 
Less than a year ago I thoroughly fixed but 
probably insufficiently washed some prints 
which were pasted into an album. I find them 
now badly faded and spotty. I do not want 
to cut the pages out, nor yet to leave the bad 
prints in, as the rest of the album is good. 
(1) Would the application of damp blotting 
paper to the prints enable me to remove 
them? (а) If I were to paste new prints over 
the old ones, would they be affected, etc.? 
G. E. W. (Heaton). 


The fading, etc., may be due to faulty 
fixing, insufficient washing, faulty mount- 
ant with some harmful substance in the 
mount. (Hypo is sometimes used in card 
and paper-making as an antichlor.) You 
omit to say what kind of prints vou refer 
to. We presume they are P.O.P, o: 


something of that kind. In your place we 
should certainly try and see if you can 
strip the prints by the damp blotting- 
paper, over which should be laid a sheet 
of thick glass to get good even contact and 
prevent drying. If this fails, then you 
had better use a non-fading printing pro- 
cess, such as platinotype, for your next lot 
of prints. 


Intensification After Reduction. 
I have reduced a negative by Eders' process 
too far. How can I intensify it? I have 
tried Lumiere's, etc. A. S. (Halifax). 
We should recommend the Wellington 
process, and if you fail with that then 
make a contact positive on a process or 
slow plate, develop this fully, and then 
from this make a new negative, which you 
should be able to get of any density that 
you fancy. 


Depth of Focus. 
What is the depth of focus, with 6}-inch lens, 
when focussing scale is set to 8, 10, 12, 
15, 25, 50, and тоо feet, with stops U.S. 4» 
8, 16, 32? E. C. (Levenshulme). 
To answer your question would involve 
working out some sixty sums in arithmetic, 
simple enough but tedious, and taking up 
more time than we can spare. So the 
only thing is for you to work out the table 
for yourself. First, we convert your U.S. 
numbers to F/ numbers :— 


U.S, 4 8 
F/ 8 11 


16 
16 


32. 


22. 


Next we must find the “hyperfocal dis." 


tance” for each stop, i.e., the distance 
beyond which all is in sufficiently sharp 
focus. For example, take F/8 stop. Rule: 
Square the focal length, multiply by 100, 
and divide by 12 times the F/ number. 
This gives the distance in feet. Thus 6.5 
X 6.5 X100 is 4,225. This divided by 
12 times 8 (96) gives us 44 (very nearly). 
That is to say, if we set the focussing 
scale to 44 ft. then our depth of focal field 
will range from half 44, i.e., 22 ft., to in- 
finity. Suppose now with F/8 we set the 
focussing scale to 12 ft., what depth ot 
focal field shall we have? Rule: Multiply 
hyperfocal (44) by focussing scale distance 
(12), and divide this by 44 lus 12 for the 
near point, or by 44 minus 12 for the far 
point. Thus, 44 multiplied by 12 is 528. 
Dividing this by 44 plus 12, or 56, gives 
us nearly 10, and dividing 528 by 44 minus 
12, Or 32, gives us nearly 16. So with F/8 
and the lens focussed for 12 ft., our avail- 
able depth of field would be approxi- 
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mately 9 to 16 ft... Thus you will see that 
while the making -of such a table as you 


‚ ask for is somewhat tedious, it is all quite 


simple. | 


Exposure; Blank Skies. 

How can I avoid under and over exposure, 
as I can do nothing between a snapshot and 
$ second with my Brownie Kodak? I often 
cannot gct shadow detail in foliage when 
snapshotting, etc. How can 1 avoid white 
paper skies on à bright day with my fixed- 
focus camera, etc.? E. K. R. (Southampton). 


` 
If the snapshot exposure (whatever that 


may be) with the largest stop is insuffi-: 


cient to give you the shadow detail ‘that 
you desire, then you can use the 4 sec., 
and cut down the light ! 
stop; and to avoid blank skies’ изе-ап 
ortho. plate or film and à colour screen, 
give а but not excessive exposure, 
and do not over-develop. 


Spotting Gaslight Prints. 

Could you give a good receipt for spotting- 

out white dots on gaslight papers? 

А. Н. S. (March). 

The best thing is to avoid these spots 
by avoiding dust particles either on the 
negative or printing paper. When you 
do get them, the first requisites аге 
patience and care, otherwise the remedy 
may be worse than the malady. For spot- 
ting prints, use water in which a very 
little gum arabic has been dissolved, e.g., 
a bit almost the size of a grain of wheat 
in a teaspoonful of tepid water. Then 
mingle this with ivory-black water-colour, 
using a finely pointed camel’s-hair brush, 
and dot this mixture on the white spot 
by a delicate touch, holding the brush 
nearly vertical to the plate, and keep the 
brush rather dry. Remember that each 
dot of colour will look a little darker 
when wet than when dry. 


Copving with F.P.K. 

Is it possible to take a "photo" (!) of a 

cabinet portrait with a No. 1 F.P.K. taking 

photos 2] by 3k without a magnifier, sharp 

enough to be enlarged? 

C. P. (Chalford Hill). 
Doubtless it is possible to copy a cabinet 

portrait with this camera; but under the 
circumstances quoted you would not be 
able to get very near the object to be 
copied, and so your image of it would be 
small. This, doubtless, could be en- 
larged, but not sufficiently to be of much 
use. The whole question is one of degree, 
depending on (1st) the focal length of the 
lens, and (2nd) the camera extension, i.e., 
lens to plate or film, and as you give 
neither of these factors we cannot give a 
definite reply. Why not use a magnifier 
as it seems the simplest solution of your 
problem? 


Stop Values. 
I have a camera with apertures of diaphragms 
marked in millimetres, viz., 3 to 22 mm. 
Can you tell me how these compare with the 
F numbers? S. H. G. (Brighton). 
Focus a distant object, and measure 
the distance between ground-glass ог 
plate and lens stop. Suppose this to be 
3 in. You may reckon an inch as (about) 
25 mm.; taking 3 in. as 75 mm., you now 
divide 75 by the numbers quoted, and get 
the F number. Thus the 3 mm. would 
be Е/25, and so on. This is not strictly 
correct, but quite near enough for all 
practical purposes. 


Lens. 
Can you tell me whose lens is the Primus 
rapid rectilinear? W. M. (Llantrissant). 
Messrs. Butcher use the word Primus 
for a number of their manufactures, so 
that we think it probable that they are 
the firm you inquire about. 
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Everything Doubled. 

I understand that the 
leading plate-makers have 
lately been celebrating joy- 
day. Not only have the 
sales of sensitive material 
this season been something 
colossal, but a well-known 
writer on photographic matters has been pointing out the true 
economy of making exposures in duplicate. As not even the 
merest novice would make duplicate exposures on the same plate, 
it follows that this advice, if unanimously acted upon, would 
double the revenues of the plate-makers at a swoop. Incident- 
ally, it would double other things as well. To a dull intelligence 
it might seem likely to double the worker's expenses, but we are 
assured that this is not really so, for to be extravagant in the use 
of plates and films is to practise the soundest economy. Even if 
running in tandem does seem at first to add to the outlay, 
the worker should never forget that it adds enormously to his 
chances of success. In any case, one of his two negatives is 
almost certain to be better than the other. 


Multiplying Exposures. 

There is no reason why the amiable practice of exposing twice 
on the same subject at the same time should stop there. Why 
not triplicate exposures, or even multiply them by six? It is a 
manifest advantage to the plate-maker, and at the same time an 
economy for yourself, for it is evident that with every extra 
exposure your chances of success bound forward like a kangaroo. 
Take such a subject as your own front door, and use six plates 
оп it running. Take a slightly different point of view each time, 
vary the exposure, and use as many different stops as possible. 
No end of variations could be played in this manner—so many, 
indeed, that only a man skilled in mathematics and possessing 
also an intimate knowledge of your front door could state the 
number. Don’t stint yourself. Use your plates royally. Jet 
your path be littered with empty plate-boxes and naked spools. 
Then, and then only, can you congratulate yourself upon having 
dodged all the avenues of failure. . . . "Very warm to-day, Mr. 
Plate-maker. . . . Well, I won't say no. Thank you kindly, sir." 


That Notebook. 

A pendant to the intensive method of exposure-making is the 
use of a notebook for jotting down carefully the record of each 
exposure. It is the notebook I object to. To run amok making 
exposures is magnificent, but to set down particulars of each 
exposure is merely fiddling. A camera in the hand or strapped 
to one's person is now a credential of respectability. By this 
time it is too well known to excite the curious, and its posses- 
sion is only regarded as a sign of a thoughtful, observant nature, 
and of some measure of prosperity. But when, having put the 
camera back to bed, you halt in the street to make a few solemn 
entries in your notebook, it is a sort of anti-climax. Only police- 
men and tax-collectors do that kind of thing. You sink uncon- 
sciously in the popular estimation. The camera represents an 
unimaginable sum, but the notebook represents just twopence, 
and it is at that amount that the street urchin assesses you. 


Cam, and Lever, and Bolt. 

When in search of the latest sensation going, I turn by instinct 
to the Zllustrated Oficial Journal of Patents, and it never fails 
me. Those who have not studied that epitome of modern pro- 
gress can have no idea how thrilling it is. Occasionally the 
style in which its glowing pages are written is a trifle daunting 
to the lay intelligence, but there can be no doubt about the 
realism. Take this extract, for example: “The developing con- 
tinues until the cam 46 raises the bar с sufficiently high for the 
pin 12 on the block 4 to clear the stop 9, when it is pulled along 
until stopped by the stop то.” How much more brisk and 
modern is this than the old-fashioned way, to which possibly 
some readers still adhere, of stopping development when the 
high lights of the negative are pretty strong and the broad out- 
lines of the darkest parts fairly visible! Опе can almost hear 
the rattle made by pin 12 when, having cleared stop о, it is 
finally stopped in its mad career by stop 10. 
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Automatic All. 

The extract just quoted is taken from the specification of an 
automatic apparatus which will take a negative from a magazine 
camera, develop, fix, and wash it, enlarge it upon another plate, 
and develop, fix, and wash that as well. A machine of this sort 
fills me with despair. It seems to superannuate mankind. Pre- 
sently we shall be watching, with all the detachment of old-age 
pensioners, a machine that works by itself, independently of 
human intervention. Automatically somewhere within its 
apparatus a plate exposes itself, and then, after a hideous and 
uncontrollable process, in which spring fingers and rotating discs 
and compound pins play the very nightmare, we shall behold an 
enlargement, duly mounted and framed, slipping out on the 
other side. Even this will not end the wonder, for by means 
of a roll frictionally mounted on a split shaft the enlargement 
will have just sufficient momentum to hang itself mechanically 
at its proper place on the wall of the Salon. 


Arms and the Man. 

It is in the same Journal of Patents that I find particulars of 
a new camera in the form of a gun, which is being patented by 
an inventor in Chicago. A diagram is reproduced, and shows 
it to be indeed wonderfully like one of the historic cannon from 
Sebastopol which hold so proud a position in many a British 
market-place. In this magazine camera the well-trained films 
are taught to drop into a developing tank beneath, which serves 
as an admirable gun-carriage. t he finished photograph is 
"fired" at the unfortunate sitter while the operator rifles his 
pockets for payment. 


An lil Wind, etc. 

Mr. Е. M. Sutcliffe has been telling his readers in the York- 
shire Weekly Post that this vile English weather is the most 
suitable of all for photographic E А steady downpour of 
rain, he says, lends an effect of distance to the landscape. 

The Weather Clerk says, *Cloudv, squally, dull, 
With rain at times; wind moderate to rough." 
This day by day his dismal chronicle, 
As though the world had not distress enough. 
Yet one man thinks it perfect when the wind 
Slows down the action of his roller-blind. 


When in the shade 'tis 45 degrees— 
And e'en an English August knows it thus— 
And when no offerings we can make appease 
The humours of a wrathful Pluvius, 
Our friend is keen for photographic spoil, 
Although his stand sinks in the sodden soil. 


The rain is falling, and still more is due, 

The wind is blowing, and still wilder blows, 
Yet rain, he says, lends distance to the view, 

It adds a subtle something . . . that he knows. 
Now I, were it of use, would make insistence 
That rain, instead of lending, keep its distance. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


135181 
Lesson. 


fq „ҮТ is one of the commonest 
Ai) کو‎ statements that the use of 
ЛД | orthochromatic plates en- 
d ables skies to be obtained 
on the same negative as the 
landscape subject. As in 
many other cases, this is 
only a half-truth. That is, there are 
certain occasions on which the ortho. 
plate will be no better than an ordi- 
nary plate so far as the securing of a 
printable sky goes. On the other hand, 
for certain kinds of sky the ortho. plate 
is a necessity. Оп the whole, it is 
doubtful whether a larger percentage of 
negatives taken on ortho. plates will 
yield printable skies than would be the 
case if ordinary, i.e., non-ortho. plates 
were employed. It will be noticed that 
we have used the word “printable” 
skies, and by this we mean the sky 
secured on the same plate as the land- 
scape, and of such opacity that it will 
print out with the landscape. As most 
of our readers will be aware, there are 
many negatives which show excellent 
skies, but the sky portion is so thick 
that it is almost impossible to get the 
sky with its cloud forms out in the print. 

The reason for this is fairly obvious. 
The sky is much more luminous than 
the other portions of the subject, and 
so requires a shorter exposure. When 


we have exposed sufficiently for the 
foreground shadows we have given the 
sky perhaps eight or ten times the 


exposure it really needs. Owing to the 
great latitude the best modern dry 
plates possess, the gradation of the sky 
is retained, but the 

full exposure gives ammes 

very considerable 
opacity. “But,” you 
may say, “why not 
develop the negative 
with a weak de- 
veloper so that the 
sky is kept thin and 
easily printable? ” 
Simply because if 
we lessen the con- 
trast between the 
brightest part of the 
sky and the deepest 
shadow we shall be 


ORTHOCHROMATIC PLATES AND CLOUDS IN LANDSCAPE NEGATIVES. 


(D) Average landscape; nearest 


shadow or dark trees, etc., 30 ft. to 
100 ft.—1. 


altering the contrast PE... ғ 
all the way through f ` ALICTTICTTTU Te. m" 
the scale of tones, E Snn TE Sa 


апа we shall so 
flatten the landscape 
part of the subject as to make it appear 
dull and gloomy. The brilliance of the 
sky will also be lost for the same reason. 
In actual practice, then, we find that 
the orthochromatic plate will help us in 
sky and cloud rendering when we have 
a landscape subject which requires an 
exposure very little in excess of that 
which the sky will need. Nothing 
makes this so clear as the distance table 
for exposures, which we have often 
given on this page, but which is so 
useful and impor- 
tant that we are 
giving it again,— 
(A) Open sea and 


sky; light cloud 
effects; nearest 
shadow. or dark 
object, beyond 4 


mile—1-16th. 

(B) Open beach or 
estuary with very 
light foreground; 
strong clouds; near- 
est shadow, etc., 300 
ft. to $ mile—1-8th. 

(C) Open land- 
scape with light 
foreground; nearest 
shadow, etc., 100 ft. 
to зоо ft.—-}. 


(E) Average subject; nearest shadow, 
etc., то ft. to 30 ft.—-1. 

(F) Near dark foreground; nearest 
shadow, etc., within 1o ft.—2. 

Glancing at this we shall see that if 
the clouds we wish to secure are very 
light and fleecy they will only require 
a sixteenth part of the exposure which 
must be given to such а subject as an 
ordinary street scene with figures fairly 
near. Many of the more strongly 
marked cloud forms, or coloured cloud 
effects, will require double this ex- 
posure; but, even then, they will be 
eight times over-exposed if occurring 
in an “average subject.” With open 
landscapes there is a reasonable 
prospect of success, and the illustra- 
tions printed with this lesson show such 
subjects. But even in this case a cer- 
tain amount of dodging in printing is 
required if the sky 1s to be got out in 
its proper relative tone. 

Take, for instance, prints figs. 1 and 
2, fig. 1 being a straight print from the 
negative on an orthochromatic plate. 
The print shows a faint indication of 
cloud forms, not enough to give the 
effect of a sky, but just enough to sug- 
gest under-printing. Fig. 2, however, 
was made by giving the same exposure 
to the whole, and then, shading the 
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as to irresistibly call for the removal of 
the upper half. Fig. 6 has a sky, 
printed up by shading, as in the case of 


filter; but, even then, a deep yellow 
filter should be avoided, or the blue of 
the sky is likely to be rendered too low 


landscape portion with a piece of card- 
board, kept moving the whole time, 
three times as long was given to the 


Fig. 3. 


sky. That is, suppose the print re- 
quired twenty seconds' exposure for the 
landscape portion, an additional ex- 
posure of sixty seconds was given to the 
sky. With such a subject as this, such 
shading and printing up presents little 
difficulty, because the sky line is fairly 
straight, but if trees extended well 
towards the upper edge of the print, 
then shading in this way is almost im- 


practicable. The reproduction of fig. 1 


will probably fail to show any sugges- 
tion of cloud form, and the pair of 


Fig. 5. 


prints will show the very great advan- 
tage of clouds in the landscape. 

These negatives were taken on ortho- 
chromatic plates without the use of a 
yellow screen. For sunlit landscapes 
we generally find that the use of any- 
thing but the palest filter results in an 
appearance of over-correction, which is 
apt to be unpleasant. When using 
ortho. plates for producing sky nega- 
tives alone, that is, cloud negatives 
which are to be used for printing clouds 
into landscapes, it is better to use a 


in tone, and an unnatural effect results. 

It is sometimes stated that ortho. 
plates used without a filter*will give no 
better rendering than an ordinary plate, 
but this is not altogether correct. Where 
there is a good deal of yellow and 
yellowish green in a subject these tints 
will always be more correctly rendered 
by the use of an ortho. plate unscreened 
than by the use of an ordinary plate. 
The way in which the ortho. plate picks 
out the sunlit greens is surprising. 
Look, for example, at figs. 3 and 4, 
fig. 3 being taken on a non-ortho. plate 
and fig. 4 on an unscreened ortho. 
plate. Perhaps the greatest difference 
is to be seen in the more distant stretch 
of meadow, but the sunlit side of the 
trees shows up better in fig. 4, giving a 
roundness to the trees which is too often 
absent from landscape pictures. 

There is one very important matter 
which must be borne in mind when 
using ortho. plates and endeavouring to 
secure clouds and landscape at the same 
time. This is the value of the cloud 
forms in the composition. Frequently 
the composition, not quite satisfactorv 
of itself, may be made quite right by 
suitable and suitably placed cloud 
forms. To get such exactly right for a 
one-exposure picture may involve а 
great deal of waiting, whereas by print- 
ing in a sky from another plate the 
composition may be arranged satisfac- 
torily. Of course, much observation is 
needed as a preliminary, for it is quite 
possible to add a sky which will give a 
false effect.  Painter-artists are often 
very sceptical of the ability of the photo- 
grapher to айда suitable sky, forgetting, 
no doubt, that rarely, if ever, does а 
painter use the sky exactly as he sees it 
at the time of painting. But this 
scepticism may be engendered by the 
incongruities perpetrated by photo- 
graphers who have added skies without 
having had any proper basis of observa- 
tion to guide them in their selection of 
the added sky. It does not always follow 
that the truest and most convincing 
skies are those obtained on the same 
plate as the landscape. Figs. 5 and 6, 
which are of the same landscape with 
and without clouds, show this. Fig. $ 
has such an expanse of white paper 


fig. 2, but the sky is not altogether a 
suitable one. The line of light cloud 
tco nearly repeats the line of the belt 
of trees, and a much more satisfactory 
effect would have been obtained had a 
rounded mass of cumulus cloud, rather 
lower down in the sky, been secured. 
We point this out because so often 
workers say, * The clouds are in the 
negative, and therefore they must be 
right." They may be true, meteoro- 
logically, without being satisfactory 
from an artistic point of view. We 
prefer truth without artistic perfection 


Fig. 6. 


to palpable falsehood, but the worker 
should aim at both truth and good 
artistic effect. 


NEW readers should note that 


back numbers containing 


previous Beginners Lessons are 
obtainable from the Publishers, 
52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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T first thought it 


is interesting to 
note that we form mental compari- 


son estimates in two entirely different 
and, in fact, opposite ways. Thus, when 
two things are fairly similar we compare 
their similar features, our attention being 
led to take note of comparatively small 
differences, while if they are markedly 
different it is their opposite qualities 
which induce the faculty of contrast, 
which, in its way, is an estimate of com- 
parison. Therefore it is a good thing for 
the mind to cultivate the faculty of con- 
trasting opposites, as well as comparing 
similarities, 

The two little pictures on this page 
afford us a convenient opportunity of 
comparing several contrasting features. 
First of all, we notice that they are very 
similar in actual size—i.e., the areas are 
about the same, and the proportion of 
length to breadth closely similar—but as 
a contrast we note one is what we com- 
monly call a vertical, and the other a 
horizontal, picture, meaning thereby that 
the longer side is vertical or horizontal, 
as the case may be. 

Next we note that in fig. B our theme 
is essentially a foreground figure group, 
while in A our theme is a distant land- 
scape subject, or perhaps one should say 
landscape and architecture. 


By R. Cork. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


А.—А GLIMPSE OF THE THAMES. 
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Every weck two or three prints entered in Тнк AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners' 


Competition or the Advanced Workers' Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 

Again, in fig. B our picture is limited 
to foreground and mid-distance—i.e., no 
extreme distance—while in fig. A we have 
a tree framework, as it were, in the fore- 
ground, and an extreme distance, but 
the mid-distance is practically пор. 
existent. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to 
note that, while опе 
cannot lay down any 
cast-iron rules, there is 
a good deal to be said in 
favour of the old dictum 
that a complete land- 
scape subject should 
show ог suggest fore- 
ground, mid апа ex- 
treme distance. If the 
last named be absent, 
there is not enough sug- 
gestion of  space—the 
figure is apt to have a 
shut-in look (vide fig. B). 
If the mid-distance is 
absent there is not suffi- 
cient connection or со- 
hesion between the fore. 
ground and  distance— 
tuere is a suggestion of 


the stage “scenery іп 
slices" effect, while if 
the foreground be 


omitted, there is a sug- 

gestion that the spectator is shut out or 

cut away from the scene, which tends to 
look not only too far away, but on too 
trivial a scale. 

We might extend our notes of com- 
parison by pointing out the large sky- 
space in A and the small sky-space in 
B, the elevated view-point in A апа 
low view-point in B, and the light 
water in A and dark water in B, the 
open foreground in B and the shut-in 
near part in А, and so оп. But enough 
has been said to show we may find 
quite a number of aspects or points of 
contrast and comparison between any 
such pair of prints. 

By way of variety, it may now be 
useful to take each print singly and 
regard it from a technical side. Thus, 
in fig. A we have a near and dark fore- 
ground of trees, foliage, etc., which 
calls for a generous exposure, i.e., 
generous as compared with that re- 
quired by the distance, which is well 
lighted. Such arrangements invite a 
compromise between the two, but this 
course often compares with a sports- 
man who aims at two things with the 
same shot, and misses both, while, if 
correct exposure be given to the dis- 
tance, the foreground will be fatally 
under-exposed, as here seems to be the 
case. A subject of this kind suggests 
the employment of a Hydra plate, 
which permits enough exposure being 


B.—A COOL RETREAT. 
From the Weekly Competition (Beginners). 


given for the dark foreground without 
ruining the light distance by over-ex- 


posure. In nature subjects of this so- 
called vista character are frequently 
highly attractive when seen stereo- 


scopically with our two eyes, but the 


By M. H. Westen. 


one-eyed camera usually gives a 
woefully disappointing result, wherein 
the relief effect is conspicuous by its 
absence. 

In the case of fig. B the exposure 
problem is not so formidable, and appears 
to have been judged with a very fair 
degree of correctness. Although the 
darkness of the more distant parts of the 
river suggests that a little more exposure 
would have been advantageous, the 
standing figure in the boat is a little stiff 
and wooden, and suggests undesirable 
consciousness of being photographed ; 
but still there are welcome signs in both 
prints that their respective authors are 
aiming at pictorial effect, and I should 
be sorry indeed to suggest that any such 
pictorial efforts should be  *cabin'd, 
cribb’d, confin'd" by too close adherence 
to traditional usage. 


The atiention of new readers is 
specialiy directed to the criticisms 
which appear week by week on this 
page. In addition, all prints sent in 
to the Weekly Competitions—when 
accompanied by stamp for return — 
are criticised free. 
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DAY-DREAMS (Outdoor Portrait). 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. er M. УСУ [< 
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There is every indication of this year’s Salon being 
a great success again. Not only has the exhibition 
attracted a record number of entries, 
but work of a very high order indeed 
will figure on the walls of the Gallery 
of the Royal Water Colour Society, 
5a, Pall Mall East. A review of the show and reproduc- 
tions of some of the pictures will appear in next week’s 
“A. P.” The Salon, which opened to the public on 
Saturday, September 7th, remains open until October 
19th. We understand, also, that an interesting series of 
“Salon Evenings ’—which were so popular a feature 
last year—have again been arranged. The full pro- 
:gramme will be given later, but readers should note that 


THE SALON AND 
SALON PICTURES. 


the first will be on Thursday, September 12th, when 


Mr. A. H. Blake, M.A., will give a new lantern lecture 
entitled ' Some Impressions of Portugal," and will deal 
with his recent tour in that picturesque country. Those 
‘who are familiar with Mr. Blake's renderings of London 
will be interested to see his pictorial impressions of 
"Portuguese cities. 

$ e g 


The aim of all experimenters in colour photography 
has always been towards the production and duplication 
of paper prints. Colour trans- 
parencies have reached a high 
degree of excellence, and the 
Paget colour plates have been 
:amongst the latest to claim attention and success. The 
new Paget process of making colour prints on paper is 
:a further development, and the Watford firm is to be 
-congratulated on being the first to produce a really prac- 
'ticable and simple method of making direct colour 
"prints, and, moreover, with the advantage of unlimited 
-duplication. Two or three frames of examples of this 
‘method of making colour prints on paper are exhibited 
:at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition, now 
open at the R.B.A. Gallery, Suffolk Street. We have 
"had an opportunity of seeing the entire process worked, 
and hope to refer to it more fully in an early issue. In 
"brief, the process consists of first exposing on the sub- 
ject with a panchromatic plate, behind a prepared colour- 
"screen plate in the camera. Then, when the plate is 
‘developed, fixed, washed, and dried, the negative is 
"registered with another specially prepared screen-plate 


«COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY 
ON PAPER. 


coated with an almost transparent gaslight emulsion. 
This, when exposed through the negative, developed, 
fixed, and washed, gives a positive image in pale colours 
by transmitted light, but when a piece of silvered paper 
is squeegeed into contact, produces a colour image of 
considerable strength when viewed by reflected light. 
The paper with the adherent positive colour transparency 
can, if necessary, be stripped from the glass support, and 
the colour print on paper is an accomplished fact. The 
entire process, from the taking of the first negative, 
occupies less than one hour, while the prints can be pro- 
duced in any numbers in less than ten minutes each. 


$ e e 


We can hardly imagine that even the most enthusi- 
astic supporter of the Royal Photographic Society will 
express any great amount of 
satisfaction at this year's exhi- 
bition. At the private view—to 
paraphrase the title of one of 
the prints on the walls, *the audience was small and 
unsympathetic," while the display itself would compare 
unfavourably with many a provincial show. With the 
exception of a few redeeming prints and autochromes, 
the exhibition speedily palls, and indicates, we are 
afraid, but a_ repetition of what happened in the two 
exhibitions immediately preceding this one. Surely, a 
Royal Society—if it is to remain a Royal Society—should 
use every endeavour to attract the best and most useful 
men, instead of tactlessly alienating them, as un- 
doubtedly has occurred in the К. P. S. The present 
exhibition points clearly to its precarious position, and 
all who have the real interest of the Society at heart 
will join with us in wishing for a speedy change for 
the better. 


THIS YEAR'S “ ROYAL” 
AND AFTER? 


$ e e 


An analysis of the processes favoured by exhibitors 
in the Pictorial Section of the Royal Photographic 
Society's Exhibition is made all the 

PROCESSES AT easier this year because only some 
THE “ROYAL.” seventeen of the works are unlabelled 
in this respect. Among the remainder 

the relative position of the various processes remains 
much the same as in recent years. Bromide is still far 
and away the most favoured, and bromoil comes next in 
order. The oil process would scarcely come up to its 
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usual position were it not for the half-dozen examples 
of multicolour oil transfer from one worker. Platinotype 
and carbon are about equal, but carbon seems to be 
gaining in popularity. Ап approximate reckoning 
gives the following result: Bromide, 39 per cent.; 
bromoil and oil, 27 per cent.; platinum, 13 per cent.; 
carbon, 11 per cent. ; gum bichromate, 4 per cent. 
ее е 
In the newspapers mention is made of the death of 
Mr. A. Brothers, of Manchester, but recently he lived 
at Handforth, in Cheshire, where he 
MR. BROTHERS died on the 26th ult., at the ripe age 
` AND HIS WORK. of 86. As an active unit of the in- 
formal coterie known as the Liverpool 
and Manchester School of Photography, we owe a good 
deal to Mr. Brothers. Although Bunsen and Roscoe, 
as far back as 1857, called attention to the photographic 
value of the magnesium light, very little use was made 
of magnesium until Mr. Stonstadt produced the metal 
on a large scale in Manchester (1862). Mr. Brothers 
took great interest in the manufacture of magnesium, 
and he appears to have been the first to suggest 
making the wire flat rather than round—an advantage 
from the point of view of easy kindling, with steady 
burning—and in 1864 Mr. Brothers demonstrated be- 
fore a London audience the possibility of portraiture by 
the magnesium light, as in this year he took a portrait 
of Professor Faraday, before a fashionable assembly, 
at the Royal Institution in Albemarle Street, and a 
letter of Mr. Brothers’s referring to this portrait is to 
be found on page 298 of the Photographic News for 
June 17th, 1864. As a pioneer in solar photography 
Mr. Brothers did good work, and he was within two 
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hours of being the first to photograph the solar corona, 
the first actual negative having been taken by Mr. 
Willard, at Cadiz, two hours before Mr. Brothers pro- 
duced his photograph at Syracuse. Those who are 
interested in this subject should refer back to the Photo- 
graphic News for the year 1871, where will be found 
two articles by Mr. Brothers in which he treats of 
eclipse photography. The manual of "Photography : 
its History, Processes, Apparatus, and Materials," 
which :Mr. Brothers issued in 1892, is a fine library 
volume, with twenty-four inset plates illustrating pro- 
cesses and methods—the work of an enthusiast to whom 
monetary return is a secondary matter. 
е & 
Why does the beginner in photography fly to portrai- 
ture like steel to the magnet ? He knows that the portrait 
| is almost the stiffest thing he can 
THE PORTRAITURE attempt, and yet the temptation to 
OBSESSION. try his 'prentice hand on his sisters, 
and his cousins, and his aunts 
proves irresistible. Probably it is due to the effect of 
two or three generations of professionals with their 
show windows, and to the more or less hideous family 
albums which consorted so well with the late Victorian 
taste in furniture. We are now in receipt of the daily 
education of the illustrated newspaper, and this, in 
course of time, should do something to wean the be- 
ginner from his obsession. It is true that most of the 
Press photographers' essays are quite beyond the 
ordinary range, but their very diversity, as they appear 
from day to day, is a lesson in the wealth of subject 
which lies in front of the camera, while a closer study 
of the printed productions is often full of suggestions. 
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LESSONS FROM THE PICTURE THEATRES. 


HE present-day “picture shows" have a distinctly educa- 
Т tional value to the amateur photographer, more particularly 
if he be an earnest worker interested in the pictorial side of his 
subject. The many producers of cinematograph films now vie 
with each other to obtain the most beautiful settings for their 
dramatic and story pictures. A few years ago almost any 
setting was considered suitable for a story picture, but during 
the last two or three years there has been a gradual and steady 
increase in the interest taken in these exhibitions on the part of 
people who appreciate beautiful scenery, in our own and other 
countries. To these patrons of the picture halls the stories them- 
selves are of secondary interest. | 

Even pictures which have been taken in the huge studios of the 
producers, offer many good and useful hints to those interested 
in figure studies. If we neglect the subject of the picture and 
concentrate our minds on the figures, we soon realise some of the 
things it is advisable to avoid in work of the kind. We see, as 
only a personal disappointment could so well show us, the mis- 
take of having our figures too big for their surroundings ; of 
dividing the interest in our figures so that there is no “rest,” no 
concentration of interest in any one way. 

We see the consequences of the mistake of using a short-focus 
lens, where the perspective is sacrificed for depth of field. Аз 
the figures approach towards the camera they lose all proportion. 
This alone is a lesson many photographers have a difficulty in 
appreciating ; unless they stop down very considerably they can- 
not have both pleasing perspective and considerable depth of 
field. One must give wav to the other. | 

When we come to country and other outdoor scenes, the pic- 
tures bring home to us the result of mistakes in that first and 
most important element of successful photography—exposure. 
A mistake in this direction was brought strikingly before me 
recently. Some very beautiful river scenery was the feature of 
the film. The operator had apparently worked from a boat in 
mid-stream, and exposure had been correctly calculated for such 
a position and subject. Presently, as the journey continued, the 
foliage became thicker and the river narrower, so that the trees, 
now almost meeting, absorbed more and more light until the 
film became badly under-exposed. Instead of opening out his 


lens or otherwise increasing. his exposure, the operator had 
evidently persisted with the same exposure although the subject 
factor had altered considerably. | 

It should be remembered, when calculating exposure, that the 
subject is quite as important as the month of the year; in fact, 
the possibility of error is even greater. Working out of doors, 
say in the Lake District, it is quite possible for the exposure 
factor to range between 1 and 2o, or even more. Everything 
depends upon the light falling upon the subject of the picture, 
say a panoramic or a woodland view. Of course, it must not 
be assumed that unless we ascertain the right factor, say between 
the т and 20, our plate is spoilt. Ilford Versatile ortho. plates, 
-although very rapid, have remarkable latitude, so that errors in 
exposure, provided they are not grossly on the under side, only 
affect in degree. The best negative is obtained from the plate 
which has been correctly exposed. Latitude is a feature of Ilford 
plates, but this does not mean that care in exposures should be 
neglected, in a “trust to the plate” spirit. 

While on the subject of exposure I should like to emphasise 
the great value of an exposure calculator, such as the Ilford 
exposure meter. Using it in conjunction with any Ilford plate 
the veriest beginner can obtain perfectly exposed plates, and, 
therefore, splendid negatives. 

Both with landscapes with figures, and interior figure subjects, 
much can be leained in the picture theatres with regard to the 
best and most suitable positions for the model or models. We 
shall probably notice that a figure in a certain place gives the 
necessary balance to a pictorial setting ; as the figure recedes, or 
moves across, this balance is lost. In another case the figures 
may give a pleasing prominence to some feature of the landscape. 
The life element may be of primary or secondary importance ; it 
may be the main theme of a picture, or a mere accessory—intro- 
duced to show relation of size, or simply to give a suggestion of 
life. We may see pictures which impress us with the importance 
of massing light and shade; adapting the dress of the figures to 
the landscape, making the principal figure the highest light in 
the picture, and accentuating this by placing the figure against 
that portion of the background which will increase its appeal to 
our eye.—HERBERT LONGBOTTOM, in Photographic Scraps. 
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М deciding on the shape of a picture, the photo- 

grapher is guided mainly by two considerations. 

He must secure for the principal subject its most 

effective position with reference to the centre of the 

picture, and the edges of the picture must not traverse 

light patches or any object that would attract the atten- 
tion towards them. 

The painter has these conditions more under his con- 
trol, and can, in fact, make his pictures of any shape 
that he pleases. In some cases this may be a matter 
of individual taste, in others it is governed by the 
nature of the subject; but if a large number of pictures 
by good artists cluster about certain average propor- 
tions, the corresponding shape may be assumed to be 
that most suitable for a particular subject. 

The Royal Academy exhibitions provide ample 
materials for this purpose, and the following notes are 
based on the reproductions for the three years 1910-1912 
issued by Messrs. Cassell and Co. in their “ Royal 
Academy Pictures.” 

In a very few cases the forms of pictures are either 
circular or square. These are here neglected. The 
great majority are rectangles, which may be divided 
into two classes, upright and horizontal, according as 
the height or the width of the picture is the greater. 

I. Portraits.—Portraits of single persons are, from 
the nature of the case, almost invariably upright pic- 
tures. Out of 112 portraits during the three years con- 
sidered only one is horizontal, and this differs little from 
a square, its height being 34 inches and width 36 inches. 

In full-length portraits the person is generally stand- 
ing. There is no common shape in such cases; the ratio 
of the height to the width varies from about 4: 3 to 
about 2: 1; the average proportion is about 7: 4. 
When the subject is sitting the pictures are, of course, 
less elongated; the ratio of the height to the width 
ranges from 6: 5 to about 8: 5, the average being not 
far from 3: 2. 

Three-quarter-length portraits are by far the most 
common, the body, when the subject is sitting, being 
placed slightly sideways, the face looking towards or a 
little to one side of the painter. A very common size 
for such portraits is 50 inches high by 40 inches wide, 
and, even when the dimensions vary, this proportion is 
maintained i in nearly half the portraits. The ratio of the 
height to the width varies from about 6: 5 to about 
3:2, its average value being almost exactly 5:4. When 
the subject i is standing, the pictures are somewhat longer 
in proportion. With one exception (when the picture is 
nearly square), the ratio of the height to the width 
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ranges from about 5: the average value of the 
ratio Is 7: 5. 

Half-length portraits form about one in nine of the 
whole, and there is, of course, no need to distinguish 
the posture of the subject. The commonest value of the 
ratio of the height to the width is 6: 5, and the ratio 
ranges from this amount to about 7: 5, the average 
being 5: 4.  Head-and-shoulders portraits are much 
less common, and the form of such pictures is 
approximately the same as for half-length portraits, 
the average ratio being again 5: 4. 

2. Landscapes.—The trend of the principal lines in a 
landscape is the important factor in determining whether 
a picture shall be horizontal or upright. If tall trees 
are the most prominent objects depicted, the painting is 
an upright one. Four out of every five landscapes are 
horizontal pictures. Only 
one out of more than a 
hundred is exactly 
square. 

In horizontal pictures 
the average ratio of the 
height to the width is 
2:3, and a large num- 
ber of pictures are either 
of this shape or verv 
close to it. Next in fre- 
quency are the ratios 
3:4, 5:6, and 7:9. 
The proportions range 
from 3: то to 9: ro, but 
very few are of these 
extreme shapes, 

In upright pictures 
the proportion ranges 
from nearly square to 
about 8: 5, the average 
being 4:3. The pro- 
portions which occur 
most frequently are 
4: 3, 5: 4, and 7: 5. 

The above figures re- 
fer to pure landscapes. 
When figures are the 
principal subject, the 
landscape being of secon- 
dary importance, up- 
right pictures are rela- 
tively more frequent, as 
might be expected. The 
shapes of the pictures 
in these cases are ap- 
proximately the same as 
above. 

3. Seascapes. — Pic- 
tures in which the sea 
enters largely are very 
numerous апа gener- 
ally horizontal in form. 
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If both land and sea are depicted, the ratio of the 
height to the width varies from about 1: 2 to 5: 6; the 
average ratio is exactly 2:3. Half of the pictures, 
indeed, are of this form. When the sea extends along 
the base of the picture and from side to side, as in sea- 
scapes proper, the pictures aregenerally more elongated. 
The extreme limits are the same as before; in nearly half 
the ratio of height is exactly 2: 3, but a larger number 
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than in the previous case border on the lower limit, 1 : 2. 

Summary.—To sum up, the ratio of height to width 
should be about 7:4 or 6: 4 for full-length portraits, 
according as the subject is sitting or standing, and 5: 4 
for other positions. For landscapes, the ratio should be 
2: 3 for horizontal pictures and 4: 3 for upright ones. 
For seascapes the ratio should be 2 : 3, tending towards 
I : 2 when no land is visible. 
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OST film users know 
M to their cost how 
many films they ex- 
pose when on tour, and as 
some of us are fortunate 
enough to get a holiday every 
year, on which, of course, 
many films are "fired away," 
the question of storage be- 
comes a serious matter. 

Excellent albums are sold by 
the dealers for filing films, but 
these are somewhat expensive, 
and are quite unsuitable for a 
large collection, when it is 
desired that each individual 
negative can be turned up in 
a moment, because each film 
is placed in a separate en- 
velope, and has to be separately 
indexed, so that grouping is 
impossible, and the index is a 
labour to produce, and a 
jungle when it zs prepared. 

Having travelled much, I 
was recently faced with the 
problem of filing about 5,000 film negatives, as a result. 

After some thought I constructed a vertical filing cabinet 
as follows, and at a total cost of 1s. 7d. 

At the dealer's I purchased a quarter-plate negative storage 
box (costing 1s. 6d. at any dealer's); this was grooved for 
fifty negatives (glass negatives of course). The grooves were 
carefully cut away with a sharp chisel, and the sides of the 
box rubbed smooth with glass paper. This gives a box 
about a foot long, and exactly the right width to hold the 
fiims and separating cards, leaving enough room in the 
o the projecting tabs, which form the index of the 
cards. 

The next step is to cut a number of cards; the exact num- 
ber required береле on the way in which the negatives 
are to be grouped. If they are to be simply alphabetically 
arranged then twenty-six cards will, of course, be required, 
but, except where all negatives are titled, the group system 
is far better than the alphabetical. By the group system 
the negatives are arranged according to class of subject, with 
a card and protecting tab for each; thus in my own collec- 
tion of travel subjects the cabinet is divided by wooden 
strips glued in place into three main sections—thus, 
“France,” “Italy,” “ Spain,” to take three of the countries— 
and then is subdivided by the towns (or districts) arranged 
alphabetically. Thus if I want ^A Capri Fisherman” I turn 
to Italy, find the card with projecting tab marked “ Capri," 
and in that card division are all the negatives of Capri. Of 
course any number more cards can always be inserted in 
their right order, or any taken away which are no longer 
required, so that the index is always up to date. The 
wooden partitions are only needed if there are not enough 
negatives to fil! the cabinet; if there are enough to fill it 
with just room to move them comfortably the cards will be 
sufficient, and a different coloured card can be used to 
denote any special section or grouping. Also the lid forms 
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a handy index, as subjects can be written inside the lid 
also, opposite their respective cards, or a note made of any 
special negative it is desired to refer to. 

The cards are very simply and easily made from thin 
cardboard, like No. r. They are the exact height and width 
of the inside of the box, so that they are flush with the top 
of the box, with the projecting tab about $ in. above and 
about 1 in. wide, The lid, of course, makes room for the 
projecting tabs. 

The projecting tab starts on the first card at the extreme 


Fig. 1. 


FILMS LIE HERE 


left-hand side, the next is one inch to the right, the next 
one inch further, and so on, until we start again at the 
left, thus all the tabs can be read at a glance, they do not 
hide each other. 

The title of the section is neatly written on the tab, and, of 
course, all the titles of the tabs are arranged in alphabetical 


order. The great convenience of the system is the ease with 
which extra cards can be put in—in their right order— when 
fresh subjects are entered, or if it is found necessary to fur- 
ther subdivide any of the sections. I estimate the cost of 
the tabs at 1d., as 1d. worth of thin white pasteboard will 
cut up into all that will be required. А print trimmer is 
useful for this part of the job, cutting on a sheet of plate 
glass. | 
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НЕ development in a 
tank of a number of 
plates at once is a 
rapid and satisfac- 
tory method of dealing with one's holiday exposures. 

The plates are kept in the dark almost the whole time, 
and a higher percentage of satisfactory negatives is, 
I think, more surely secured by tank development than 
by the one-at-a-time method. 

I use an ordinary japanned tin washing tank, with 
the rack, and can deal with thirty-eight quarter-plates at 
once. The divisions (nineteen) in the rack are all large 
enough to take two plates back to back. 

Since to fit a watertight lid to my tank would be a 
troublesome business, instead of being able to reverse 
the tank, I arrange matters so that the rack of plates can 
be periodically lifted out and replaced the reverse way 
up, thus avoiding the almost inevitable settlement of the 
developer, causing unequal development. 

The rack is adapted as follows: The four corner up- 
right wires are cut through at a level about half an inch 
above the top of a quarter-plate negative when in the 
rack, so that when reversed the plates in the rack are 
in the bottom of the tank, the rack then standing on 
these four vertical corner wires. 

To secure the plates in the rack I use three lengths of 
stout wire, formed as shown in the views herewith, one 
end of the longest piece fitting under the edge of the 
corrugated end of the rack, and the other end being con- 
nected as shown to wire No. 2, which engages under 
the bottom of the rack, being secured by wire No. 3, 
and sprung into position between the corner upright 
wires as shown. 

Thus, when the rack is filled, all the plates are held 
firmly in a kind of metal cage, in which they remain 
until, after final washing, they are taken out for drying. 

Having filled 
the tank with 
water (some little 
time prior to com- 
mencing develop- 
ing) and added 
the developer, the 
rack full of plates 
is gently and 
steadily lowered 
into the tank, in 
which it should 
be moved up and 
down a few times 
to ensure each 
plate being cleared of any air that is adhering to it. 

The total time for complete development being ascer- 
tained, according to the particular developer in use and 
the temperature of it, this time is then divided into an 
even number of equal periods, and the rack lifted out 
and reversed at the end of each period. 
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If forty minutes is the total time, then at the end of 
each ten minutes the reversal of the plates end to end 
should take place. After development the rack and 
plates are lifted into a basin of running water for a few 
minutes, and then placed in another tank, containing 
hypo solution, until fixation is complete. 

I am thus able to deal with thirty-eight plates in a 
little over an hour, excluding, of course, the final 
washing. 

Any negatives 
that have been 
under or over 
exposed can be 
dealt with subse- 
quently, by re- 
duction or in- 
tensification. 
These should be 
few if an expo- 
sure meter is 
regularly and 
carefully used. 

If the tank is 
covered with an inverted (whole-plate) developing dish 
during development, which will only need to be removed 
when the plates require reversing, then exposure to the 
light of the dark-room lamp is reduced to minimum. So, 
also, is any handling of the plates. 

One word of caution is necessary in regard to filling 
the tank with plates. Particularly if orthochromatic 
plates are used, great care should be taken to be sure 
that the dark-room lamp is as “safe ” as possible, as the 
filling process lasts five minutes or so, and there is ample 
time for fogging to take place on those plates that have 
been placed in the rack first. The lamp should be turned 
low, and removed as far from one as is convenient. I 
found that a certain set of negatives I had developed 
exhibited unmistakable traces of fog, and discovered 
on placing them in the rack that the edges of the por- 
tions fogged exactly fitted with the top and bottom of 
the corrugated sides of the rack, over and under which 
the light from a faulty lamp had shone. 

Personally, I find Azol, 1 in 100, makes an excellent 
tank developer, but I usually prefer to extend the time 
for complete development some то or 15 per cent. beyond 
that shown in the tables accompanying the bottle of 
solution. Before developing another set of plates, the 
rack and pieces of wire should be soaked in hot water 
for a time, to remove any small traces of hypo solution 
which might not have been entirely removed during the 
final washing process; and, of course, equal care should 
be taken to keep the tanks clean and to thoroughly drv 
them immediately after use. Doubtless porcelain tanks 
would be preferable, but the much cheaper Japanned tin 
ones I have found last very well. With slightly different 
lengths of wire, lantern slides can be tank developed in 
the same way. 
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NYONE at all familiar 


A with the subject of 


с " copying by daylight 
; knows only too well the diffi- 
; culties connected with it, be- 
tween unfavourable weather, 
unsuitable lighting, and the 
bother of reflections, if the 
print should happen to be on 
a glazed surface or behind 


glass; besides also having 
to do the job during the hours of daylight, which is 
a great drawback to the average worker, engaged in busi- 
ness during the daytime, and with only a little leisure for 
photographic pursuits in the evening time after business is 
over for the day. Copying at such a time of the day as that 
is impracticable, excepting during a few weeks of the 
summer season. 

Working under such disadvantageous circumstances as 
already mentioned caused the writer to set out in search 

of a remedy, the 
Fig.1. result of which is 
shown and described 
here. The method 
has now been in 
very frequent use 
for a considerable 
time, and has proved 
very efficient іп 
every way. Owing 
to the great con- 
venience of the 
method, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive of 
anyone wanting to 
return to the old 
way of uncertainties 
again. And it will 
fuly repay any 
worker, as it has 
done in the case of 
the writer, for the 
small amount of 
labour involved in 
the making of the 
outfit, together with 
the trifling expend? 
ture on the two 
lamps. 

With the employ- 
ment of this method 
of copying, a considerable saving in expense of plates will be 
effected. As the light is always of one uniform strength, 
there will be little cause for errors in exposures through 
miscalculation of the strength of the light. Considering the 
nature of the light employed, the exposures required are 
remarkably moderate, for a fully exposed negative can be 
secured in one minute, or less, on an extra rapid plate and 
with stop F/22. 

Owing to the slight yellowness of the light it will be 
found very useful for the copying of paintings, etc., on to 
iso. plates, and, in many cases, the iso. screen can be dis- 
pensed with altogether, which is a consideration for the 
saving of time. The worker who has the good fortune to 
possess a dark-room specially set apart for that purpose will 
find it the most convenient place to do all the copying by 
this method in, as it wil enable a plate to be developed 
straight. off, after making the exposure, and should any 
mishap have arisen, it will then be a simple matter to make 
a second exposure without further bother, as the copying 
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arrangement need not be interfered with until after develop- 
ment has taken place. 

Working under such favourable conditions as these, it is 


quite possible to copy a print and make an enlargement all 
in the course of a single evening, provided the worker has 
an artificial-light enlarging lantern at his command. 

For the purpose of making the contrivance, a large sheet 
of very thick strawboard will be required, costing about six- 
pence, and also two paraffin oil lamps with chimney glasses. 


The best kind of lamps to employ for the purpose are such 
as are made for hanging on the walls of passages in ordinary 
houses; they should be of the duplex burner pattern, and 
costing about 2s. 6d. each. In many households two such 
lamps will be found ready to hand, and can be borrowed for 
the occasion, thus doing away with the necessity of pur- 
chasing a pair specially for the purpose. Also procure or 
make two small boxes about 81 inches square, and 53 inches 
high, for DD, fig. 2. 

From the sheet of strawboard cut out six pieces, each of 
which should be 16 inches long and 74 inches wide, to form 
the lamp shades, EE, fig. 2. Take three of the pieces and 
hinge together, in the manner indicated by A B C, fig. 1. 
Glue a piece of thin cloth on to the edges of the two pieces B 
and C, as shown by the dotted lines. Afterwards in like 
manner glue a similar piece on the back of A and B. By 
placing the cloth hinges on in this manner it will permit of 
the article being folded flat when out of use. Proceed in 
the same manner with the second shade E, as just described 
for the first. When the hinges become hard and dry, glue a 


piece of white cartridge paper entirely over B and C. Cut a 


Fig.2. 


separate piece of the cartridge paper, 16 inches by 7} inches, 
and glue on to А. This last-named piece must be kept 
detached from B, otherwise the shade will not fold flat when 
out of use. Having a white surface inside the lampshades it 
will throw a good reflected light on to the easel H, fig. 2. 
When copying is in progress, the arrangement will take 
the form illustrated on the plan, fig. 2. The two loose 
boxes, DD, are placed one on each side of the camera F, on 
the top of the boxes are placed the two lamp shades EE, and 
the lamps inside the shades. With very large prints or paint- 
ings it is advisable to draw the lamps and shades well away 
from the easel H, as indicated in fig. 2, which will give a 
more even light over the entire surface of the object to be 
copied. On the other hand, if the print is only of a small 
size, the lamps and shades can be placed much closer to the 
easel Н, without affecting the evenness of the light on the 
object to be copied. One of the great advantages of copying 
by this method is the perfect freedom at one’s disposal, in 
placing the light wherever most suitable and convenient. 
As the lamps are enclosed in the two screens EE, there is 
no chance of the light shining on to the lens of the camera, 
in whatever position they are placed. It is advisable, whilst 
the lamps are in use for this purpose, to place a piece of 
white cardboard in the place of the reflector supplied by the 
makers with the lamps, as this will throw a much more even 
light on to the object to be copied than the other will if used 
instead. Although the working arrangement in. fig. 2 is 
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shown with a copying easel and rails, such is no more neces- 
sary with this method of copying than with daylight. Any 
of the usual makeshifts can be brought into use with this 
method, just as well as when employing daylight. 

In addition to the uses already mentioned for these lamps 
and shades, there is another purpose to which they can be 
applied, that is, for reading or working by at night-time. 
By placing one of them beside the desk, or a sloping draw- 
ing-board, as indicated by J, fig. 3, it will be found very 
pleasant to work by. Owing to the rest of the room being 
thrown into shade, it gives a soothing effect to the eyes and 
nerves, and prevents distraction of the thoughts from the 
work in hand. 

It will prove exceedingly useful when inking up oil or 
bromoil prints, which is an operation that must be performed 
in a good strong light, to avoid the pigmenting being per- 
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BAD flood is a deplorable affair from many points of view, 
A but to the photographer, with a yearning after the pic- 
turesque and pictorial, a real good “bad flood” gives literally 
one of the “times of one’s life." The recent floods in various 
parts of England during our remarkable “summer ” have afforded 
тацу opportunities, and at the time of writing there is unfortu- 
nately every indication of “more to come.” Water is such a 
boon in all landscapes, and after a bit the orthodox channels 
are apt to get hackneyed and stale. But when lakes come in 
the most unexpected places, then the whole landscape is re- 
modelled, and forms a grand opportunity to get fresh material. 

A good many workers aim only at getting records of a flood 
which 1$ perhaps several inches or feet above a previously 
recorded level. But the pictorialist behind the camera will 
study to catch the moment when the lights are best. This needs 
an uncommon amount of watchfulness. As a rule, in flood 
seasons the sky is grey for days at a time. But, sooner or later, 
a brisk breeze must spring up, causing the great masses of 
cloud to separate and drift away. Then they form most delight- 
ful aids to getting a good picture, for it gives the much-needed 
light and shade. 

Speaking generally, the best times for work are early morning 
and late afternoon. Just before sunset, when the clouds mass 
round the sun, is the time when the most pictorial results are 
possible. Pictures taken at mid-day and when the sun is high, 
even when there is a pretty strong screen in position, are apt to 
be flat and featureless. 

The new plates recently introduced, in which a screen is in- 
corporated with the film, are a perfect boon for flood work. In 
winter the plates have to be backed to avoid the halation due 
to the contrast of sun and water, added to which are the leafless 
tree branches. In summer, the trees, being clad in their leaves, 
are infinitely more easy to manage. 

In flood work a fairly brief exposure is allowable; but it must 
not be too much so, especially when working near sunset. Then, 
even in summer, the light is by no means strong; and though 
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formed in such a manner as to appear coarse and granulated 
when looked at in the light of day. The lamp shade E should 
have a piece of loose cardboard hung half way over the front, 
as indicated by K, fig. 3, the object of it being to obscure 
the lamp flame from sight, and to throw a strong, reflected 
light on to the desk or work-board, where the work is to be 
performed. The piece К is easily made by tacking a piece 
of 1-inch thick wood along one of the edges of the cardboard, 
as indicated by the shaded strip on L, fig. 3 This strip of 
wood will serve to hang the piece of cardboard loosely on to 
the front of the lamp shade or screen, as shown by M, fig. 3. 
For this purpose any other kind of table lamp may be 
employed with equal success, besides the duplex burner 
pattern previously mentioned in this article for copying pur- 
poses. Of course, the duplex burners will give the strongest 
light of any of them. 


the presence of great sheets of water aids considerably, yet if 
the shutter speed is too great the plate comes up hard and 
chalky. If, owing to miscalculation, a plate shows signs of 
under-exposure, it should at once be removed from the 
developer and be placed in rather a deep tray of plain water, at 
a temperature of 65 deg. or even a little more. This, combined 
with the developer left in the film, will cause the shadows to 
come up evenly, and the plate to be quite a nice one in the end. 


THe FLOODED FIELDS. 


When doing flood pictures, it is well to wear the high rubber 
Wellington boots, which can be had at a small cost. It often 
happens that the best standpoint is in the midst of a boggy place 
or shallow water, when ordinary thick boots are useless. This 
is a minor point, but in some conditions it will be found to be 
worth a consideration. 


—— e 
PHOTOGRAPHY UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


N the current issue of the Royal Magazine appears an interest- 

ing illustrated article entitled, “Big Game Stalking with a 
Camera,” from the pen of Cherry Kearton, dealing with his photo- 
graphic work among wild and savage animals. Mr. Kearton, as 
stated at the commencement of the article, is the first and only 
man who has ever taken moving pictures of lions and tigers 
amidst their natural surroundings, and although this in itself 
would be enough to арра! the average photographic worker, we 
find in the article evidence that other inconveniences and trials 
appear to be part and parcel of this phase of camera work. Аз 
Mr. Kearton says in his notes :— 

“The man in the street has absolutely no comprehension of 
the extreme difficulties of photographing big game in tropical 
and sub-tropical climates. The variations of light, temperature, 


and humidity are appalling. In Borneo, for instance, a film if 
left twenty-four hours after exposure, will become almost a solid 
mass, the sensitised emulsion on one side clinging to the cellu- 
loid on the other. I generally started developing about two 
o'clock in the morning, and did my work stark naked, except for 
a towel tied round my neck to prevent perspiration dripping 
from my head on to the film, and was frequently compelled to 
cease work on account of the temperature of the water rising so 
high that it melted the emulsion. On more than one occasion 
my pictures were fogged by the extremely vivid lightning illumi- 
nating the improvised developing room.” 

The article, which includes the account of a number of Mr. 
Kearton’s hairbreadth escapes, should be read by everyone in- 
terested in the “sporting” side of photography. 
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THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Е 


HE fifty-seventh annual ex- 

hibition of the Royal Photo- 

A graphic Society of Great 
` Britain was opened to the public 
at the Gallery of the Royal Society 


of British Artists, Suffolk Street, 
S.W., on September 2nd. 


This year rigid economy appears 
the order of the day, and one 
missed the familiar soirée—always 


one of the most useful and helpful functions in the 
society's calendar, and one that, in the successful days 
of the New Gallery exhibitions, served as the best 
advertisement for the show's success. The private and 
press views were held this year on the same day, and 
we understand that many minor economies have been 
practised in the conduct of the exhibition that will doubt- 
less swell the society's coffers and add to its prestige. 

The first impression that the appearance of the central 
hall (devoted to pictorial photography) conveys is one 
of depression. This, however, we would hasten to add, 
is not due entirely to the exhibits—which in many cases 
are well up to the R. P. S. standard—but to the wall 
covering and lighting (daylight). If anything more un- 
suitable as a background for a collection of framed 
photographs could be selected than the large floral- 
patterned wall-paper of a somewhat dingy green, blue 
and red colour, we have yet to see it. In this matter, 
however, the exhibition committee have been distinctly 
unfortunate. The decorations are those of the Gallery, 
and in the R. B. A. shows are largely hidden by 
colour pictures in gold frames. It would, nevertheless, 
have been a simple matter to have covered the walls 
with brown paper, and the photographs would then have 
been given a better chance. 

The pictures entered in Section I. are exhibited in 
the Central Hall, while to Section II., which, according 
to the catalogue, includes scientific, natural history, 
colour and general photographs, are allotted the small 
rooms adjacent to the Central Hall. In this section the 
society's medal has been awarded to A. E. Bawtree, 
F.R.P.S., for his original photo-mechanical process, 
enabling steel or copper-plate engravings to be repro- 
duced in facsimile. This exhibit has already caused 
some stir in the daily press, in view of the warning 
which appears in the catalogue to the effect that bankers 
and others using monetary documents are cautioned 
against the possibility of forgeries made by the method 
shown. The extreme simplicity of the whole of the 
operations, and the inexpensiveness of the appliances 
required, render the use of steel and copper-plate 
printing for such documents unnecessary. The process 
eliminates the security hitherto given to plate-printed 
work by colour grounds, however printed. 

In brief, the method consists of transferring the whole 
of the printed matter of an original to glass, without 
any loss whatever. From this transparency a plate can 
be produced to print results equal in every respect to 
the original. After serving its purpose, the original 
pigment image can be returned unaltered to its first 
base. The results shown demonstrate clearly the possi- 
bilities of the process. 
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In this section a medal is awarded to 
William Farren, of Cambridge, for his fine 
bird study—already seen in THE A. P.—‘ Little Egret,” 
and another medal to George Busby for his autochrome 
transparency, ‘‘Gorges du Loup, near Nice”; and a 
fourth to Donald H. Hutchinson, M.D., for a series 
of photomicrographs of the “Ova of Mexican Axoloti.” 
This section, which is probably the most interesting of 
the exhibition, contains some excellent specimens of 
X-ray work by C. Thurstan Holland, M.R.C.S., 
F.R.P.S., some fine stereoscopic slides  (stereo- 
radiographs and stereo-photomicrographs) by Geo. H. 
Rodman, M.D., and some notable natural history and ` 
biological studies by F. Martin Duncan, F.R.M.S., 
F.R.P.S. The natural history and scientific sections 
also include contributions from Miss Frances Pitt, 
Miss Н. M. Turner, Oliver С. Pike, W. L. F. Wastell, 
F.R.P.S., Dr. J. Hall-Edwards, Dr. T. W. Butcher, G. 
Ardaseer, and Hugh Main, B.Sc., F.E.S. 

The subsection devoted to autochromes and other 
screen-plate colour transparencies will doubtless be re- 
garded as one of the redeeming features of the exhibi- 
tion. These are shown in the usual reflector stands, 
and generally reach a high standard of excellence. 
Worthy of special mention are the autochromes by 
Herbert Koester, Н. Essenhigh Corke, Hugh C. 
Knowles, J. C. Warburg, and T. D. Ralli. 

In the South-East Room are shown the " straight " 
photographs—referred to unkindly by one visitor as the 
beginners’ section. It is perhaps as well that they are 
thus kept together, although in several instances prints 
are shown that might have been included in the pictorial 
section with advantage. 

In the pictorial section, we are grateful for the con- 
tributions of such workers as Furley Lewis, with two 
portraits and a delightful little figure group; Alexander 
Keighley, with two landscape subjects; J. M. White- 
head, not so definite in his landscapes as usual, but 
always careful and pleasing; T. Lee Syms, with a 
repetition of a well-worn theme; E. T. Holding, with 
a bold pyramidal figure study and a dainty head in 
colour; John Moffat, with another striking group in 
oil-pigment, but rather too heavy in treatment for the 
subject; F. Hollyer, with a striking portrait of the late 
Andrew Lang; Louis J. Steele, with a couple of sunny 
Eastern studies; Miss Edith L. Willis, with a shipping 
group, in which the treatment is everything; W. C. S. 
Fergusson, with several striking oil prints, showing 
good mastery of his subjects; and T. B. Blow, with a 
pleasing Indian figure rt 

H. Essenhigh Corke's "Pierrot" is probably the 
most striking picture in this section. It is well thought 
out and a fine rich print. James McKissack's prints are 
not so strong here as usual. A. F. Muhr's essay in low- 
toned colour, "November Mist," is nearly a success, 
and the six multi-colour oil transfers by C. F. Stuart 
strike one as being weak and undecided, but are never- 
theless clever work and call for praise. C. 
Inston's contributions in bromoil are strong and vigor- 
ous; and Hugo Erfurth's figure studies strike a welcome 
note of originality. [A further note on the R. P. S. 
Exhibition will appear in next week's issue.] 
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THE CROSSING SWEEPER. 


By 
Т. С. EVANS 


Awarded a Prize 
in the Weekly Competition. 
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Bw T. H. GREENALL. 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


ITALIAN STREET SCENE 


September 9, 1912. 


IN THE BIRCH WOOD (West Heath). 


LONDON'S LANDSCAPES. 


By WARD MUIR. 


HERE was a time, not so very long ago, 
when a journey to Hampstead Heath 
was a considerable undertaking to any- 
body starting from Central London. 
One either went from Broad Street by 
train or else one was trundled slowly up 
the Northern Heights by  horse-tram. 
Either way the trip took time and 
patience. 
Nowadays one enters the tube at 
Charing Cross and steps forth at Hamp- 
stead or Golder's Green fifteen or twenty 
minutes later, with lungs eagerly agape for the fabled 
bracing air which blows across the ramparts of the 
metropolis. (It really is bracing; but, after any tube, 
however admirably ventilated, it seems even more so 
than it is.) 
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By WARD MUIR. 


A NOTE ON THE - - -- 
POSSIBILITIES OF HAMPSTEAD. 


Special to “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


Now, I desire to draw attention to a fact which would 
appear to have escaped many people, namely, that there 
is no law forbidding a trip to Hampstead Heath at any 
other time than Bank Holiday and Saturdav afternoon. 
The Heath is always there; it is even there at six in the 
morning and at dusk in the evening; it is there in 
summer and in winter, and it is alwavs beautiful, 

I deliberately apply the adjective "beautiful" to 
Hampstead Heath, and it is useless to retort that it is 
only a place of merrymaking for the rowdier sort of 
Cockney, a pitch for side-shows and helter-skelters. 
Even on Bank Holiday (and, after all, Bank Holidavs 
are pretty rare) only small portions of the vast Heath 
are given over to boisterousness. On ordinary days, 
and especially in the early morning, immense tracts of 
the Heath are utterly deserted. Moreover, deserted or 
no, I reiterate that thev are beautiful. 
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He who has onlv visited the Heath on a 
Bank Holiday (a visit well worth making, 1 
grant), or who has only taken part in 
Sunday’s church parade along the Spaniards 
Road, has not seen the Heath proper, and 
knows nothing about it. For great areas of 
the Heath—I write in all seriousness— would 
afford, to the serious pictorialist, some of the 


nicest quiet landscape photography т 
England. 


A big field for landscape photography, 
within the London postal district! That is 
what the Heath is. Painter-artists in plenty 
have discovered it, photographers but few. I 
have explored the Heath, I suppose, several 
hundred times, and only once have I come 
across another stand camera as well as mv 
own. Hand cameras I do not count, for they 
are countless. But they are equally countless 
in Trafalgar Square. 

The chief feature of the Heath, of course, 
from our point of view, is its timbering. 
Birches, pines, oaks, elms, poplars, willows, 
thorn and bramble—every typically English 
tree and bush is here to be found, making its 
characteristic pattern against the sky or 
against the slope of the hill. For Hampstead 
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IN THE "VALE OF HEALTH." 

is hilly—there are all sorts of ups and downs, 
dales and braes, and this means much to the 
seeker after compositions. Near the top of 
the Heath one may get great expanses of sky, 
for, whether facing north or south, one is at a 
considerable eminence; half a mile to right or 
left of the Spaniards Road one may get 
downward-pointing “bits " with no sky at ай, 
thanks to the steepness of the ground. Апа 
almost everywhere it is possible to secure 
views, even extensive ones, in which no 
houses appear. In point of fact, some of the 
houses at the edges of the Heath are by no 
means unpictorial, but should one desire to 
obtain scenes which might have been taken in 
the depths of the country or in the midst of 
rural woodlands, it needs no great ingenuity 
to do so; indeed, one perhaps takes a perverse 
pleasure in doing so, and mystifying one's 
friends by showing pictures of an extreme 
rusticity and bidding them guess how these 
were got within half an hour of the Strand. 

It is always rather priggish advice, but I 
am afraid I must repeat it, that the best time 
for this sort of photography is in the eariy 
morning, if a stand camera is to be used. 
Later in the day, though the Heath looks 
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empty, it turns out to have plenty of casual loiterers, 
ready to stand and watch any photographer at work; 
and this is disturbing to the sensitive. Before eight 
o'clock in the morning one can do one's picture-making, 
anywhere on the Heath, absolutely undisturbed. It is 
probable that at this hour no official would request the 
photographer to show a permit; but in case a permit is 
demanded, I may state that it can be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Chief Officer, Parks Department, 11, 
Regent Street, S. W. 

The first north-bound tube train leaves Charing Cross 
at 5.25 a.m. (Sundays 7.38 a.m.), and as we can return 
from the Golder's Green terminus as late as a quarter 
to one the following morning on weekdays, or 11.45 on 
Sunday night, it will be seen that there is an ample 
range of times for every type of worker, however eccen- 
tric in his choice of lightings or leisurely in his methods. 
Golder's Green I recommend as the alighting place 
rather than Hampstead, for the former is nearer what 
is, perhaps, to us the more interesting part of the Heath. 

On leaving Golder's Green station we turn sharp to 
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the left, ир the North End. Road, and after a few 
minutes' ascent reach the famed Bull and Bush tavern, 
itself no bad material for a study—exterior. Here we 
turn through an opening to the right, and at once find 
ourselves on the margin of the West Heath, and facing 
a tall group of pines, still dignified in spite of dilapida- 
tions and age. Further on, up the gradient to the 
south, is the birch wood, a glimpse of which will be seen 
in the illustration at the head of these notes. 

Working our way through this wood towards a flag- 
staff on the skyline we shall arrive at the hilltop pond, 
and from here we may survey a great expanse of open 
country to the north. The view southward, however, 
over London (the only really big view of the metropolis 
I know of) is from a spot halfway between Jack Straw's 
Castle and the Spaniards’ Inn. The said view, though 
it sounds hopeful, is absolutely useless photographically 
—no other city could look so drab and dull as London 
contrives to look when seen as a whole !—but from here 
we may spy out the land for much of our other wood- 
scape photography. 


ART AND THE 


AGE. 


А Drama of the Day. 


Beinz a Purchasing Expedition in search of a Suitable Work of Art to adorn the Council Chamber of Bedlam-on-Beck 


а Á 
Scene I.—4An Art Gallery. 


Enter ALDERMAN FITZWARREN, MABEL (his daughter), 
ALGY (her lodestar), and the COUNCIL CLERK. 

FITZWARREN (im the statuary room): Fine ornaments 
these, curator. Take a bit of keeping clean, eh? 

CURATOR: They are a source of anxiety, sir. 
touch 'em. 

FITZWARREN (nettled): Art instinct, my good man. 

CURATOR: Yes, I dare say. But we'd rather have it left 
at the door, along with the sticks and umbrellas. 

MABEL: Oh, dad, what a pity! This lady's had an 
accident. 

FITZWARREN: Yes, my dear. That's the Venus of Melos. 
She's had a fall, or something. (Zo Curator) Who's the 
culprit? How did it happen, eh? 

CURATOR (coldly): So far as art is concerned, the figure is 
complete. 

FITZWARREN: H-art, indeed! Don’t presume, sir. The 
original of that woman is in the Parry Loovery in France. 
I saw it last Easter with Cook's man. She holds a big ball 
above her head, and I expect the sculptor made the thing 
too heavy for her arms, and they've snapped. What they 
want here is a man with some gumption and glue. 

CURATOR: Very likely, sir. But Michael Angelo opened 
this building as a temple of art, not as a Jarley's Waxworks. 
(Withdraws.) 

ALGY: Hadn't we better have a catalogue, dad? 

FITZWARREN: А catalogue? What do you want a 
catalogue for? A man who throws his money away on 
catalogues doesn’t get my daughter or my brass! 

MABEL: We only thought it might help you in the selection 
of a picture, dad. 

FITZWARREN: I want no help. I've been entrusted with 
far more important business than buying a bit of a picture. 
Didn't I save the ratepayers sixpence a ton on the five miles 
of macadamised roading last year, eh? 

MABEL: Yes, dad, and they gave you a silver sardine- 
opener and an Italian marble gong clock. 

ALGY : (seeing his opening): And the bally thing won't go! 

FITZWARREN (very red): Eh? What do you know about 
it, sir? If I choose to have every clock in Bedlam-on-Beck 
standing—they'll stand! 

CLERK: Certainly, sir. 

MABEL: Here's a lovely thing, dad. No. 2024, " Peak and 
Pyramids." 


People will 


By POWELL WILLIAMS. я s 


FITZWARREN (at close range): Awful! Never saw such а 
daub. These fellows don't seem to know their business at 
all. There's enough paint on it to coat a battleship. Wants 
2 8099 rasping down. What's the price ?—fifteen shillings, 
e 


MABEL: It says two hundred and fifty pounds. 

FITZWARREN: Two hundred and fifty fiddlesticks! I got 
the “Home of the Downy Swans,” in three-inch mahogany, 
for eighteen pence and thirty carbolic coupons! (Moves off, 
disgusted.) 

Scene II.— Office of the Curator. 

FITZWARREN: There's a picture in the South Room. ГИ 
buy it if it’s cheap. I like the frame. What do you want 
for it? No fancy figure, now; pictures aren't a necessity 
like pork and timber. 

CURATOR: We don't stock paintings of saw mills and 
sausage factories. 

FITZWARREN: No, of course. 

0.—— 

MABEL : 4072, " The Alderman," by Tom Hillier. 

CURATOR: Three hundred guineas. 

FITZWARREN (with lofty condescension): My dear sir, Гю 
not asking the price of a gasometer or a set of filter beds. 
I'm asking the price of а common picture. And tbrass is 
ready—(he jingles “ übrass ")—if the price is right. 

CURATOR (sarcastically): Is it the canvas or the timber 
you're after? 

FITZWARREN (in oratorical attitude): The ratepayers of 
the parish of Bedlam-on-Beck selected me as the most likely 
gentleman to satisfactorily carry out their intentions of 
buying a good painting at a low price to hang in the 
Chamber. I'ighly appreciate the confidence reposed in me, 
and on no account will I ruthlessly squander a single farthing 
of their hard-earned money. 

ALGY (anticipating a scene): Tom Hillier is a well-known 
artist, dad, and his paintings sell themselves. 

FITZWARREN: They're not going to sell me! I’m a busi- 
ness man. (Го Curator) You'll have a lot of these things 
left on your hands when the show's over, and what are you 
going to do with 'em, eh? 

CURATOR (thoroughly roused): Raffle them, sir, and build 
an asylum at Bedlam-on-Beck ! 
ALGY (inspired): Splendid! 

tion stone! 

EVERYBODY: Rather! 

Flat Curtain. 


The one I mean is Lot 


And dad can lay the founda- 
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HOW TO MAKE A POSTCARD MASK. 


qu enhancing value of a narrow white 
margin around the edges of a post- 
card is now a recognised fact, but is not 
altogether easy of attainment with neat- 
ness. Too often the card will have a 
wider margin one way than the other 
when employing most of the devices 
which have hitherto been recommended. 
After trying various experiments, the 
writer hit on the method described here, 
which is simple to construct, and will be 
found very reliable in use. Although the 
directions given are for a postcard-sized 
negative, the method need not be confined 
to that one size. It will answer for any 
other size equally well, the only differ- 
ence being the size in the opening of the 
black mask A, fig. 1. In all other respects 
the method of construction will be 
identical. The mask should prove a 
boon when printing in any of the pro- 
cesses which require a safe edge, such 
as in the carbon process, doing away with 
bother of painting an opaque edging to 
every negative of which a print is re- 
quired. The materials required for con- 
structing the mask are such as can be 


А 


found in most photographers’ workrooms, 
merely consisting of a piece of black 
opaque paper, a piece of thin cardboard, 
and an old half-plate negative from which 
the film has been cleansed off. Having 
got all these in readiness, start the 
making by first slightly damping and lay- 
ing the piece of black paper flat on a 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. are invited for this 
wil be paid for at current rates if published. 
should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


table, which is to form A, fig. 1. Then 
take the piece of glass and apply to its 
edges some kind of glue or seccotine, 
about a quarter of an inch in width. 
Afterwards take the glass in the hand, 
lay the adhesive side downwards on the 
black paper, and rub well into contact ; 


allow to harden. Then, with a pencil, 
mark in the exact centre an opening 
measuring 5 in. by 3 in., and with a sharp 
pocket knife cut out the opening B, fig. 1. 
Afterwards cut for one end and one side 
a piece of thin cardboard slightly thinner 
than a negative glass to form C, fig. 1, 
which should be the same length and 
width as the piece of glass, the card- 
board C itself being $-8ths of an inch wide 
at the side and 4.8ths wide at the end. 
Afterwards glue one side of C, and lay 
its adhesive side on to the top of A, fig. r, 
at 2-8ths of an inch distance from 
the opening B. Rub well into contact, 
and allow to harden. Finally, run a 
piece of lantern-slide binding strip round 
the edges of the mask, as indicated by 
the white border, fig. 2. H. W. H. 


E UR ER RN 
А NOVEL CASE FOR FOLDING CAMERAS. 


O doubt many readers of THE A. P. 
AND P. N. who possess a camera of 
the hand and stand variety, such as the 
Sanderson, have found it rather bulky and 
heavy when out on a long day's tramp, 
and only wishing to use it as a hand 
camera pure and simple, especially when 
carried in the usual case necessary for the 
camera and all accessories when using it 
in its *stand " capacity. 
I have recently made myself a case, to 
be slung on the shoulders, which has im- 
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mensely added to the convenience of my 
camera. Not only is the nuisance of hav- 
ing to continually lift it in and out of its 
case entirely done away with—for an ex- 
posure is made wifhout removing it from 
the case—but the latter is also very light 
and compact. Moreover, being slung 
from the shoulders, a comparatively long 
exposure is possible. 

My own case is made of brown box- 
canvas, at 1s. 6d. a yard, lined with dark 
flannelette; but I have been told that a 
far better material would be the water- 
proof canvas used for making Cape-cart 
hoods for motor-cars, remnants of which 
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can be obtained very cheaply at any coach- 
builder's. 

Cut both canvas and lining as in fig. 1. 
The dimensions will, of course, vary 
according to the camera used; but those 
given are for a quarter-plate Sanderson, 
with one double dark slide carried in the 
back of the camera and two others on top, 
as shown at A and B in fig. 3. By making 
it larger, room can be found, if desired, 
for focussing screen, etc., at the side, but 
it should be made a fairly tight fit, to pre- 
vent the camera slipping out when open. 

Join the ends A and B together, but sew 
canvas and lining separately, so that the 


raw edges can be placed face to face. 
Mitre the corners at the lines C and D, 
and cut the material at E, as far as the 
dotted lines. These dotted lines indicate 
where to fold and press the material with 
a hot iron to form the sharp edges to the 
case. Bind the raw edge ot the case with 
braid, or a saddler will bind it with leather 
for a small sum. Fig. 2 shows the case 
closed. The straps are of webbing, but 
the loops at F are best made of leather, 
and are sewn high up to prevent the case 
swinging out of the perpendicular. Fig. 
shows how the front and back flaps let 
down to enable the camera to be opened. 
M. L. R. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


VIEWING STEREOGRAPHIC PRINTS. 


SIR,—Under the heading, “The Scientific Squint,” you give a 
method of viewing stereograms stereoscopically without the 
assistance of prisms, lenses, or mirrors. The method described 
would only hold good if a straight—i.e., unreversed—print from 
a stereo-negative was used. 

All commercial stereograms and those mounted by amateurs 

are reversed—i.e., compared with 

LEFT the negative—so that the print to 
be seen by the right eye is on the 
right, and that to be viewed by the 
left, on the left. Instead of a card 
with a window in it, a plain piece 
of card about 14 in. wide should be 
used and placed at C in diagram. 
The left eye now only sees the left 
view, the right the right view, of 
cae the X stereogram. By looking 
L R straight ahead—in other words, 

focussing on infinity—the view will 
appear stereoscopic without squinting; in fact, a slight cast is 
almost necessary. With a little practice the card can be done 
away with. Not only has this method the advantage that any 
of the stereograms usually met with can be viewed without an 
instrument, but as it is only necessary to bring the axis of the 
eyes parallel to one another, the eyes are being put into a posi- 
tion they naturally take up when looking at very distant objects, 
and it avoids squinting, which is objectionable and not too good 
for the eyes. Practically it is only necessary to place the stereo. 
gram in front of the eyes and look at nothing. A good way is 
to hold the stereogram against the window-pane, look at some 
object a few hundred yards away over the top of the card on 
which the views are mounted, and then, without altering the 
eyes, look at the stereogram. After a little practice the habit 
will be acquired.—Yours, etc., 

London, E.C. 


RIGHT 


WALTER ED. ZEKETMAYR. 


“THE А.Р.” AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


Sizg,—In THE А. P. for August 26th you have advertised the 
Vest Pocket Tenax fitted with Dagor lens and six slides at 6s. ; 
it should have been /6 6s. 

This is apparently a little slip on the part of your printer. We 
have received some sixty or seventy inquiries for this camera 
within three days, and we shall be glad if you would not mind 
making a note in your paper to the effect that the camera in 
question was wrongly priced. It certainly shows the eagerness 
with which your advertisement columns are scanned by your 
readers. 

We might mention that some twenty gentlemen have sent on 
remittances which, of course, we have had to return.— Yours, 
etc., Н. TAYLOR AND Co. 

Store Street, London, W.C. 


SCREENS FOR EXHIBITION. 


SIR,—“ Ariel," in his Federation Notes a fortnight back, refers 
to having screens made with halt-inch matchboarding, and 
covered with paper, upon which members can mount their prints 
for exhibition. ould not these be rather heavy and costly? 

We used the screen system at our exhibition in 1912. 

They were frames made of 2 in. by 1 in. lath, halved and 
screwed at the angles. On these, thin millboard was glued, and 
then covered with paper differing in shade and colour according 
to the individual taste of the member using the screen. 

These answered the purpose admirably, and, I think, would 
be found cheaper and lighter than the solid wooden screens.— 
Yours, etc., | С. Н. DORMAN. 

Northampton. 

Halifax Camera Club.—Mr. Lionel Dickinson is now secre- 

of the above club, and all communications should be 
addressed to him at 113, Ovenden Road, Halifax. 


Photographing the Pope.—We learn from the Standard that 
several photographers, after considerable delay, have now 
received permission to photograph the Pope. They will be 
allowed to take up positions at various points in the rooms, 
galleries, and gardens of the Vatican, and the Pope will stop 
before each of them in turn during his promenade and allow 
himself to be photographed in a natural attitude without formally 
posing. 

Clearance Sale of High-class Apparatus.—Those in search of 
bargains in hand and stand cameras, lenses, enlargers, opera and 
field glasses, telescopes, and photographic apparatus and acces- 
sories of every drescription, should write promptly to the Lon- 
don Stereoscopic Company, 106, Regent Street, London, W., for 
list. This well-known firm is holding a clearance sale of their 
large stock previous to removing to more modern and commo- 
dious premises at Hanover Square, W. 

The Gevaert £1,000 Competition. Readers are reminded that 
six weeks only remain before the closing date of the Gevaert 
41,000 competition, the final day being October 15th. Appli- 
cation for free booklet and entry forms should be made at once 
to Gevaert, Ltd., 60, Wilson Street, London, E.C. In reference 
to this competition we would note that while our recently pub- 
lished list of forthcoming prize competitions gave the prize 
money at approximately £2,300, £1,000 in cash of this amount is 
being offered by Messrs. Gevaert—the biggest amount yet offered 
jn prizes by a photographic firm. 

Winners in the Ensignette Weekly Competition for the week 
ending on the 26th of August.—T. Lowe, 123, George Street, 
Sandford Hill, Longton, Stoke-on-Trent; Stanley J. Milner, 
20, Ruthin Gardens, Cardiff; Second Officer F. G. Bright, 
Н.М.Т. Кеша, Southampton; P. Calleja Gera, 128, 54а 
Reale, St. Julian’s Bay, Malta; C. W. Irving, Inverness House, 
80, Highbury New Park, N.; Mrs. B. Valentine, e Messrs. 
Valentine and Sons, 9, Somerset Place, Teignmouth ; Mrs. Walter 
Cochrane, “Sandfield,” Wordsley, Stourbridge; the Rev. J. A. 
Wilson, M.A., 21, Rowlandson Terrace, Sunderland ; Mrs. Lyne, 
Upton Bishop Vicarage, Ross-on-Wye; Н. Wheeler, “Harefield,” 
Eton Road, West Worthing. 

Shrewsbury Exhibition.—The Shropshire Camera Club is to 
essay its fourth exhibition in the Music Hall, Shrewsbury, on 
the 6th and 7th of November, when Mr. Harold Baker, of 
Birmingham, will make the awards, which are silver and bronze 
plaques. Contrary to the usual sub-division of classes, Shrop- 
shire simply has one open class for “any subject” and a. 
class for “colour.” The Midland Photographic Federation have 
a class allotted to their members for framed pictures of any 
subject. Entries close October 26th, and pictures must reach 
Shrewsbury on November 2nd. Further particulars and prospec- 
tus may be obtained from Mr. Charles E. Franck, Shropshire 
Maltings, Shrewsbury. | DON 

The Southampton Exhibition.—The twelfth annual exhibition 
of the Southampton Camera Club will be held from Novem- 
ber 4 to 9 at the Shaftesbury Hall, Ogle Road, Southampton. 
There will be six open classes, including two for colour work 
(prints and transparencies) and three club classes. Numerous 
awards are offered, and free carriage will be provided for pic- 
tures from the Portsmouth exhibition and also to the Bourne- 
mouth exhibition, which will be held from November 22 to 
December 2. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., will be the judge ;. 
and the hon. secretary will be orc to send entry forms and. 
particulars to all intending exhibitors. Address—C. M. Cooper, 
203, Shirley Road, Southampton. 

A Useful Lens Booklet.—An extremely useful little booklet on 
the lens, both practical and free from technicalities, has just 
been issued by the C. P. Goerz Optical Co., Ltd., of 1 to 6, Hol- 
born Circus, London, E.C. It is written in popular language, 
and although primarily intended for users of Goerz lenses, is 
applicable, so far as optical information is concerned, to all 
types of lenses. Everyone interested in the optical side of his 
outfit should write to the above address for this booklet, as the 
perusal of its pages will well repay the trouble taken. Particu- 
larly useful are the “Depth of Field” tables, showing what 
points are in focus when any lens is foccussed a certain definite 
distance. For the hand camera worker these tables should be 
Mallings, Shrewsbury. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Northamberland and Durham Federation. 

During the past month or two it has been my 
privilege to notice the birth of quite a number of 
newly formed photographic societies, and yet my 
friends, the Federation secretaries, are still crying 
for more. Mr. Robert Chalmers, the newly 
appointed secretary for the Northumberland and 
Durham Federation, 1s wishful to mark his advent 
into the serious side of Federation management 
by a large increase of the societies attached to his 
organisation. As most, if not all, the existing 
societies in Northumberland and Durham are 
already federated, there is no scope there for 
expansion, and so we must break new ground. 
Briefly, I am out to help him in his endeavour, 
and he has sent me a list of places not already 
covered by a society; they include the following 
places :—Alnwick, Chester-le-Street, Hexham, Sea- 
ham Harbour, Spennymoor, Stockton-on-Tees, 
Wallsend, and South Shields. 


A Campaign for New Societies. 

On making full enquiry I learn there is a 
sufhcient number of photographers in and about 
all these centres to form strong societies, if only 
someone will interest himself to take the matter 
up and say, “Who will join me?” Now, the first 
thing one should do is to approach the local dealer 
and get his help, which in most cases is willingly 
given, who will probably supply you with a 
number of his customers’ addresses, and, armed 
with these, a start can be made. Don’t ask them 
to join a society straight away, but invite them 
to meet you at some local address, where, over a 
cup of coffee and incidentally a cigar, the matter 
may be talked over, and some of the advantages 
may be enumerated that go hand in hand with 
the comradeship of a camera club. Again, one 
máv also enlist the services of a couple of 
enthusiastic members of some established society 
who probably could be induced to bring to the 
gathering a collection of their fellow-members’ 
work. Probably there would be no difficulty in 
arranging for Mr. Chalmers to attend the meet- 
ing to speak on the privileges of society member- 
ship and the benefits that follow by federation. 
The idea is well worth trying, and for the informa- 
tion of anyone in the above-mentioned districts, 
who has go enough in him to try it, I append 
Mr. Chalmers’ address—17, Fawcett Street, 
Sunderland. 


Exploding a Bogey. 

I am optimistic enough to believe the appeal 
will not be in vain, for I am sure there are the 
necessary enthusiasts in most, if not all, the 
districts who feel they would like to do something 
to help and further the cause of photography in 
Northern counties. Before I leave this subject 
let me remove a standing obstruction, which I 
have frequently met with when in conversation 
with an unattached photographer. Ask him to 
join a society and he will immediately excuse him- 
self as not being advanced enough to join a club. 
"I am only a learner," or, “I just do a little 
photography as an amateur,” or some similar 
reason will be given to explain his shortcomings, 
forgetting, ёг perhaps I should say not recog- 
nising, that the very existence of a society depends 
upon obtaining such as he to join. It is the 
society’s business to improve him, and he is the 
enthusiastic listener who attends the meetings 
every time it is possible. Therefore, whether you 
are a learner, or a decently qualified amateur, or 
an advanced worker, the society is the place for 
you, where ignorance and knowledge meet on 
common ground. So don’t let that obstruction bar 
the way in your case, but get into touch with 
others in this good purpose. 


Foreign Collection of Prints for the Midland 
Federation. 

The North rather prides itself on its activity 
and earnestness, a feature that would be no dis- 
advantage if it could be wafted a little South- 
wards. News from the Midland Photographic 
Federation suggests that matters are very quiet 
in that district, where the influence of this shock- 
ing wet season has been strongly felt. It is hoped 
it will have a brightening by the annual meeting, 
which is to be held in Birmingham next October. 

Mr. Lewis Lloyd, the Federation secretary, has 


introduced an excellent innovation, which I should 
be pleased to see extended to the other Federa- 
tions. It is a portfolio of about twenty prints 
from the Hungary (Budapest) P.S. and fifteen 
from W. C. Gollhard (Geneva), which are to go 
the round of the societies in addition to the 
usual local collection. It is sure to be a great 
attraction. 


The Welsh Federation. 

The Wales and Monmouth Photographic Federa- 
tion is getting into swing, and as I write this note 
they are holding a council mecting to make final 
arrangements for the winter season, particulars 
of which no doubt will be to hand in due course. 
Mr. C. Wootton is acting wisely in following 
closely the methods of the other Federations, 
which are born of experience; it would not be 
wisdom on his part to branch out on a line of his 
own, say the first year, but go along gently and, 
as he puts it, not overdo it. 


Hall Disappointed. 

The weather—one cannot talk of anything else, 
it is the top topic wherever photographers meet 
and the blight of the excursion season. Every 
arrangement had been made for a splendid outing 
of the Hull Photographic Society to Adel Woods, 
near Leeds, last Saturday, when it was hoped 
some of the charming birch and bracken subjects 
would be a fitting reward for the long train 
journey to the metropolis of Yorkshire; but, alas! 
the rain poured down incessantly every day of the 
week, and at the last moment the visit had to be 
postponed or possibly cancelled, for there seems 
little hope for betterment. The woods are soaked 
with rain, and even if there was no more heavy 
rain it would take a number of sunny days to 
make things possible. Adel Woods is a charming 
spot, where quite a number of “Royal” and other 
pictures have been obtained that have enhanced 
the reputation of artists of the brush equally with 
artists of the camera; but Adel without sun is 
not to be thought of. I was sorry for the Hull 
photographers and sorry for myself. 


Roadum Sidum. 

Outside the Federation lectures one of the very 
cheapest evenings a society can arrange is a visit 
from the universal flower photographer, Mr. E. 
Seymour. His practice, for the last two or three 
years, has been to visit a number of societies, 
arranged in a tour, and thus cheapen the cost of 
travelling expenses very materially; in other 
words, it brings a lecturer from London for little 
more than if he came from the next town. His 
subjects are now well known, and little need be 
said on his abilities to entertain and instruct. If 
your society has not had him, book him on my 
recommendation; if you have had him, any other 
fact is superfluous. His new subject is "Wood. 
land and Wayside Flowers,” and his address is 
3, Royston Parade, Penge, London, S.E. 


Photographic Instruction by the Y.M.C.A. 


The Y.M.C.A. is making great efforts to 
encourage photography in various parts oí the 
country by fostering a photographic society as 
one of its sidelines. The greatest of these is the 
Y.M.C.A. in Tottenham Court Road, W.C., which, 
I believe, is known as the London Central. The 
arrangements include an expert to attend one 
evening a week during the autumn and winter, to 
help amatcur photographers. These visits will 
take the form of instruction and practical demon- 
stration in the dark-room. A syllabus will shortly 
be published giving the synopsis of the course 
proposed to be followed. "Those wishing to take 
advantage of this instruction should send their 
names to the undersigned as early as possible so 
that arrangements сап be made as regards 
accommodation. Members of the Y.M.C.A. who 
propose to attend should join the photographic 
society at once and secure a locker for their 
apparatus. There are only a few lockers now 
available. The dark-rooms may be used at all 
times by members of the photographic society. 
Non-members may use the rooms on payment of a 
small fee on each occasion thev require them. 
For membership. professionals and amateurs are 
alike welcome to the secretary, Mr. Oliver Gaunt, 
and the president, Mr. J. S. C. Mummery. 
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United Stereoscopic Society. 


The United Stereoscopic Society are arranging 
a landscape competition for their members which 
may do something to stimulate this charming 
branch of photography. Mr. C. W. Burrows offers 
two cash prizes, 1st 41 1с$., and 41, for the six 
best and six second best landscape stereographs 
(which may include a river, lake, or waterfall, 
such not being the principal subject). Al] nega- 
tives must have been taken during тог2. There is 
no entrance fee, and members will be allowed to 
send in any number of slides for the competition. 
The closing date will be December 1st, 1912, and 
all entries should be sent to the hon. secretary, 
Mr. A. J. Snow, 39, Westbere Road, West Hamp- 
stead, London, N.W., on or before that date. 
The U.S.S. official mounts must be used. This 
competition is in addition to the annual competi- 
tion, which is divided into some six classes, 
particulars of which can be obtained in detail 
from the secretary. 


Rotherham—No Entry Fees. 


Since my advance note on 
Rotherham exhibition the judges have been 
arranged for. Messrs. C. Barrow Keene and 
T. A. Scotton, both of Derby, have again kindly 
consented to act in that capacity, positions they 
have on several occasions before filled with satis- 
faction to all concerned. The prospectus is ready 
and may be had on request to the hon. secretary, 
Mr. H. C. Heminingway, Tooker Road, Rother- 
ham, or his able assistant, Mr. Ralph Chislett, 
Broom Crescent, Rotherham. The open section 
includes the following classes (amateur or pro- 
fessional): Class A, Champion Class (any photo- 
graph previously medalled in open competition); 
B, Landscape, seascape, and river scenery; C, 
Portraiture and figure studies; D, Architecture ; 
E, Flowers, fruit, still life, and miscellaneous; 
F, Scientific and natural history subjects; G, 
Lantern slides, sets of four (autochrome or 
other colour transparencies included). The judges 
have at their disposal for awards in the open 
section two silver and a number of bronze plaques 
of special design. Entries close October 14th, 
and exhibits must be received by October 19th, the 
show being open in the Drill Hall from the 23rd 
to the 26th October; and there are to be “no 
entry fees." As Mr. Alex. Keighley said in топ, 
when judging, "It is well up as a provincial 
exhibition. Lighting and arrangements above the 
average." 


Success of the Rotherham Members. 

I must add a word of congratulation to two of 
the Rotherham members, Messrs. Chislett and 
Vaudey, who are each represented by four prints 
at the Roval exhibition. The former gentleman 
is taking the position of assistant secretary of 
the Rotherham exhibition during the absence of 
Mr. S. G. Liversedge, the regular assistant secre- 
tary, on a business tour in Egypt and India. 


St. Clement’s Press Photographic Society. 


In connection with the above society over sixty 
members and friends participated in a very suc- 
cessful river trip in the steam-launch Duchess of 
Kent (W. Mould, High Street, Kingston-on- 
Thames) on Saturday, August 17th. The boat 
left Kingston at 2.45, and arrived at Weybridge 
about 5.30 p.m., and after an hour on shore, the 
return was made, and Kingston reached at 9 p.m. 
Considerable enjoyment was added to the trip by 
the excellent music rendered by а quartette, 
comprising Mr. Hubert Axtell (cello), Messrs. 
Paul Frost and Norman (violins), and Mrs. Axtell 
(piano); and also by songs given by Mrs. H. 
Axtell and Miss N. Collins, and by Messrs. Will 
Boynton, Jones, A. Hart, and H. Axtell (musical 
director). At Sunbury Lock a very good photograph 
was taken of the Jaunch and its passengers by 
Mr. Bert Ducatel, a member of the society. The 
catering by Mr. Croker, of Fife Road, Kingston- 
on-Thames, amply fulfilled all requirements. 
Altogether the indefatigable hon. sec., Mr. Albert 
Maule, and his committee may be congratulated 
on the successful inauguration of an excursion 
which is, I understand, to be an annual 
institution. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. 
sent in every case (not for publication). 
prints for criticfam must be addressed to the Editor 
Tux AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 

Query ” or “ Criticism " on the outside. Queries should 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 


our pages this week. ADVICE, 


Full name and address must be 
All queries and 


2, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
written on one side of the paper only. 


Hyperfocal Distance. 
(1) I have a pocket camera with 3-inch focus 
ens at F/7.7, the scale giving infinity at 
30 feet. I always understood that with these 
sbort-focus lenses everything beyond 6 or 7 
feet was in focus, etc. (2) Can you give a 
name of agent for Compound shutter? 
C. S. (Mill Hill), 


(2) To answer your second question 
first, apply to Messrs. Staley and Co., 19, 
Thavies Inn, Holborn, Е.С. (1) The 
hyperfocal distance, or distance beyond 
which all is in focus, depends on three 
factors, viz., degree of sharpness, focal 
length of lens, and stop. The first is 
usually assumed to be limited by circles 
of confusion not exceeding 1-1ooth in. 
You can easily find the hyperfocal for 
yourself by squaring the focal length, 
multiplying this by 100, and dividing by 
the stop number. This gives you the 
distance in inches. To take your own 
lens by way of example, we multiply 3 by 
3 by тоо, i.e., goo, and divide by 7.7, 
giving us 117 in. nearly, or, in feet, nearly 
10 ft. That is to say, if you focus sharply 
an object то ft. away, all beyond will be 
sufficiently sharp for practical purposes. 
Also you can include objects up to half 
the hyperfocal distance, i.e., 5 ft., so that 
your “depth of field,” often, but wrongly, 
called depth of focus, would in that case 
be s ft. to infinity. The Red Book table 
is correct, as you will see by multiplying 
4 by 4 by тоо, and dividing by 8 and then 
I2. 


Ink on Negative. 

I numbered some negatives with ink. Can I 
remove the ink without injuring the negative? 

.D. R. (Buncrana). 
_If you put the negative in a shallow 
dish, and tilt up the dish and let a gentle 
stream of water run over the negative, 
this will probably remove all ink stains. 


Wrapping Plates in Printed Newspaper. 
I got а strip of newspaper and wrapped the 
exposed plates in this, etc. 

E. N. L. (Doncaster). 


Your experience of getting an impres- 
sion from the printed matter of the news- 
paper along with your landscape subjects 
is not at all surprising, for it has long 
been known that printer's ink (and also 
many Other things, as shown by the late 
Dr. Russell) gives off emanations which 
develop out as images. Unfortunately for 
you, you did not know this, and, alas! 
there is now no remedy. In future, when 
returning exposed plates to the plate-box, 
place them face to face, with nothing in 
between, and then, when you have three 


pairs—i.e., six plates—face to face, you 
can wrap the lot in the thin brown paper 
in which they reach you in the plate- 
maker's box. 


Stopping Down when E-larg!ng. 
Is stopping down any use in enlarging, as 
the negative is all in one plane? 
E. J. N. (Hartlepool). 


This is a question which one cannot 


` properly answer by a plain yes or no, 


because it depends on the individual cha- 
racter or properties of the lens in use. If 
the lens has a perfectly flat field, which 
is seldom the case, then all parts of the 
image should be equally sharp. Stop- 
ping down is an aid when the lens has 
not got a flat field—provided, of course, 
that you want equal sharpness all over 
your picture, and the negative is also 
equally sharp all over. If the lens has 
not a flat field, moderate stopping down 
gives you better rendering of what detail 
the negative has, but stopping down 
obviously cannot add any detail to the 
negative from which you are enlarging. 
With contrasty negatives it is not advis- 
able:to use a smaller stop than is neces- 
загу. 
Unmounting a Print. 

I mounted a print in optical contact with 

glass without using gelatine, and desire to re- 


move it, but the possibility of damage to the 
print must not be risked. 


С. E. L. Т. (Hampton Hill). 

Please understand that any attempt you 
may make to remove this print involves 
some risk, and that in offering any sug- 
gestion we accept no responsibility. As 
you have tried soaking in water, alcohol, 
and alum without success, the only thing 
now to try is hydrofluoric acid, e.g., 
water 1 oz., hydrofluoric acid 20 drops. 
This acid dissolves glass, and so it has 
to be kept in rubber bottles. One cannot 
use glass or earthenware dishes, but you 
may use celluloid, vulcanite, or papier 
maché. Another and more convenient 
plan is to soak the mounted print in a 
ten-grain-per-ounce solution of sodium 
fluoride for ten to fifteen minutes, and 
then transfer it straight to dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, e.g., 40 to so minims of 
strong acid per ounce of water. 


Exposure with Focal-plane Shutter. 
I have a reflex camera with focal-plane 
shutter. Shall I be correct in following the 
ordinary exposure meter for ordinary sub- 
jects, or should the time of exposure be re- 
duced with focal-plane shutter? 
H. P. (Redditch). 
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The focal-plane shutter has a higher 
efficiency that the majority of other forms 
of shutter, but the difference is not so 
great as is commonly supposed. You will 
be wise to keep on the safe side by follow- 
ıng exposure meter, so that any extra 
exposure will be in the right direction. 
The Watkins Meter Co., of Hereford, 
supply a dial for their well-known ex- 
posure meter especially tor focal-plane 
shutter work. 


Velox ” Developer. 
Some years ago I used a developer named 
“Velox,” made, I think, by Cadett and Neale, 
but cannot find it advertised anywhere, etc. 
В. B. W. (Harrogate). 
The word “Velox” is now chiefly 
associated with a development paper. 
We are not aware of its present applica- 
tion to any special developer. Possibly 
Messrs. Kodak may be able to tell you 
something about the Cadett and Neale 
developer of that name. 


Under-exposure. 
(1) I have some exposed but undeveloped 
films which I believe are considerably under- 
exposed. Can this be corrected or mitigated 
by development? (2) I have some under-ex- 
posed and developed negatives. Will rede- 
velopment do any good? 
R. О. P. (London, W.). 


Under-exposure cannot be cured. Your 
best chance of making the most of what 
you have got in the way of exposure is to 
use a quick-acting, soft.contrast agent, 
like metol ; e.g. : Soda carbonate rra) 
I OZ., soda sulphite 1 oz., metol 3o gr., 
water to 20 oz. (2) Re-development will 
not re-develop what is not already present 
in the negative, but it may help you by 
enabling you to get a less contrasty result, 
so that the usual black-and-white hard- 
contrast effect of under-exposure and 
over-development will perhaps be not 
quite so noticeable in the resulting print. 
Drying Films. 

Could you tell me what I have done to my 
films, which have already taken two days and 
are not yet dry? Tank developed with Rytol, 


fxed and hardened with alum. 
C. P. (Chalford Hill). 


Normally, films that are hung up to 
dry in the evening are quite dry by next 
morning, provided they are put in a dry 
and airy place which is not too cold. 
Possibly you have hung yours up to dry 
in a cold or damp place, where the air is 
already saturated with moisture. The 
ideal place is where there is a gentle 
draught of dry, dust-free air. The time 
you mention is quite exceptional and very 
undesirable. If the drying is unduly pro- 
longed, decomposition of the gelatine may 
result. 

Accentuating Contrast. 
I took a number of snapshots in dull weather, 
etc. What modification of the ordinary pyro- 


soda developer do you recommend to get as 


much contrast as possible? 
B. Н. (Shrew»br 0). 


We fear that we do not know which 
formula, among scores, is the “ordinary 
pyro-soda " one to which you refer; but 
we can commend to your notice the fol- 
lowing as being likely to give you what 
you want:—A.—Potass. metabisulphite 
4 oz., water 8 oz., pyro т oz., water to 
make a total of 9 oz. This keeps a good 
long time. B.—Soda sulphite (dry) 1 oz., 
soda carbonate (crystals) 1 02., water 
6 oz. It is not advisable to use this more 
than a week or ten days old. C.—Potass. 
bromide r oz., water 9 oz. This keeps 
indefinitely. To mix a developer, take 
I dram А, І oz. B, and то to roo minims 
of C, according as the exposure has been 
minimum or maximum, and add water to 


make 4 02. 
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An Introduction, 

» Sometimes it is a little 
difficult to recognise one's 
fellow photographers. 
When they are not саггу- 
ing their cameras they are 
very much like ordinary 
mortals. On occasion 1 
have thought I have detected a photographer by his brightness 
of eye and inquiring attitude, only to find that he was a stamp 
collector, or a beaten-metal worker, or an amateur joiner, or a 
beetle-hunter, or a devotee of some other hobby. But in default 
of apparatus, a copy of THE A. P. sometimes serves as an intro- 
ductory medium between two perfect strangers. This was the 
case the other evening in a tube train, when I was deep in an 
article on yellow stains on P.O.P. Suddenly I was recalled to 
less ethereal matters by a lady, who leaned across the compart- 
ment and said, “Who is going to win the Daily Mail £1,000 
prize?" Before I could answer, she added, “I know who is going 
to win it—know for a fact." 


The Sure Winners. 

In the face of such a positive assertion, the natural thing to 
do was to take the identity of the fair winner for granted, and 
to murmur congratulations in advance. But she would have 
none of them, and, dropping her voice to that mysterious whisper 
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which penetrates a compartment rather more audibly than а. 


shout would do, she announced, “Those yachtsmen who were 
imprisoned as spies in Germany ; they will get the Ёё 1,000 prize.” 
I looked across at her admiringly. “Wonderfully clever,” I 
said; “and yet"—after a moment’s reflection—" the prize was 
for a jolly holiday, and theirs wasn’t.” She was equal to the 
objection. “The photographs would be taken before the arrest,” 
she replied. “Depend upon it, they'll get it. Patriotism—public 
sympathy—all that sort of thing, you know." I signified that I 
did know, and returned to my yellow stains on P.O.P. 


The Power Behind. 


But my faith in the prescience of my fellow-traveller received 
a little shock, for presently she said, * Messrs. Secondtonone "— 
naming a well-known firm of photographic manufacturers—“ are 
behind the Daily Mail, aren't they? They are really giving the 
41,000 prize." “The £1,000 prize, madam,” I said, “is given 
straight out ot the Daily Afail’s own generous heart. It is given 
purely as an encouragement to high.class photography. It is a 
shining example of public-spirited and philanthropic i 
"No," she insisted, "the prize is given by Secondtonones, 
because—you wouldn't notice, of course—the photographs have 
to be taken with Secondtonone's what-do-you-call-it.” “Excuse 
me, that cannot be," I said; “I know those simple and un- 
fettered conditions by heart, and there is no mention of any 
particular maker’s thingumibob.” “Then look at that," she 
cried triumphantly, as we came to a standstill in Bond Street 
station. That was a poster— 


“Win the £1,000 Prize with Secondtonone’s 
Vest-Pocket Camera!” 


The Classic Cinematograph. 


I see by an American paper that over there they have actually 
been putting old Homer through the cinematographic mill—at 
least, the films were made in Italy and sent to the United States. 
It is an excellent piece of work. Ulysses takes leave of 
Penelope, Troy falls in exciting style, and the sirens—their tails 
rather too evidently papier-maché—float stiffly on the water to 
appropriate music from “Pinafore.” The photographic jugglery 
by which the monsters of Scylla and Charybdis are depicted 
impresses even a hardened American journalist, and he owns 
himself fairly done when, at the island of Cyclops, a giant three 
times the size of a man is photographed in a series of scenes 
with a group of men and a flock of sheep of ordinary dimensions. 
The painful realism was such that when Ulysses put out the 
giant’s eye as he lay asleep, we are told that even the cultured 
Boston audience closed its own eye and screamed with horror. 
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A Change of Scene. 

Probablv the fact that the audience closed its eye at the 
critical moment prevented it from seeing the quick shifting of 
the picture which, usually in the nick of time, saves any lives 
from actually being sacrificed in the cause of photographic 
realism. This change of scene is nowhere more neatly effected 
than in the film of Sarah Bernhardt's * Queen Elizabeth," which 
was shown in London the other day. So tragic was it that 
when the handsome Earl of Essex mounted the scaffold one felt 
the beating of а thousand hearts as one. Essex made his fina] 
speech in dumb show, and then laid his head resignedly on the 
block. With infinite deliberation the executioner measured his 
distance, tried the axe carefully within an inch of the noble 
neck, then lifted the weapon high in the air, and brought it 
down with resounding force on— 


“ Elizabeth Receives the News of the Death of Essex.” 


The house pealed with laugbter, which is out of place at execu- 
tions. 


The Test of Friendship. 


* Whenever one of my friends commences photography I shun 
him for at least three months."— У.Л/.С.А. Review. 


Forgive me, Tom, if I seem cold 
To you, my friend of youth ; 

On your behalf I'd be as bold 
As eagle-hearted truth. 

I'd wear a dashing pink cravat, 
I'd gum ànd glue my hair; 

There is no claim of friendship that 
I would not honour—there* 


But when I praise a cup of tea, 

You laud your quarter-plate ; 
While you discourse on P.O.P., 

I talk affairs of State ; 
I ask you if you think a wife 

Brings man more bliss than bane; 
Your only interest in life 

Is in your focal-plane. 


And therefore it is obvious 
That you and I must part; 
I lack the needful stimulus 
To enter into Art. 
And when, ere I can quite withdraw, 
You snap me as I go; 
It surely is the final straw— 
The fatal knock-out blow. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN ‘PHOTOGRAPHY. 


camera quite near the ground. If the 


um THE FOREGROUND. 
T is almost an axiom interesting. As a rule these two 
with certain land- qualifications go together. We may 


scape painters that 
the picture is found 
in the foreground. 
This does not imply 
neglect of the sky or 
of the distance, and, 


interpreted for the 
assistance of the 
beginner in  land- 


scape photography, 
it means, given a 
reasonably satisfac- 
tory distance and 
middle distance, the subject may be 
marred, or pulled together into a satis- 
fying pictorial whole, by the way in 
which the foreground is managed. 
The foreground material may be very 
varied, but the two main essentials are 
that its “pattern " should be helpful in 
the composition, and that it shouid be 


just suggest three or four examples of 
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foreground material, such as flowers 
breaking up a stretch of meadow, a 
stream or footpath, cart tracks on a 
sandy beach, and shadows thrown 
across a flat expanse. Figures are in 
many cases of great assistance. 

Because of the power of control in 
the foreground it is well to give great 
consideration to it. This control may 
be managed in several different ways. 
For example, the relative positions of 
foreground objects and distance may be 
varied by altering the position of the 
camera. А few yards further forward 
or further back will increase or diminish 
the size of some comparatively small 
foreground object, making it more or 
less important in relation to the rest of 
the subject. A few yards to right or 
left will, without materially altering 
relative size, alter the relative positions. 
A good sized bush or small tree may 
be varied in size and position in this 
way in the composition, so that it 
appears to dominate the whole picture, 
or is merely an item in the subject. 

In this connection it may be well to 
remind the novice that when the fore- 
ground objects are somewhat small. 
say such objects as small clumps of 
grass, dock in flower, or cow-parsley, 
much may be done by keeping the 


lens is only a couple of feet from the 
ground, an importance is given to these 
near objects which cannot be secured 
in any other way. Naturally, focussing 
will present some little difficulty, but 
this may be lessened by the use of 
either the swing-back or the swing- 
front. A small stop, probably F/16, will 
often be required, and if.there are 
occasional puffs of wind it may be 
necessary to break up the exposure, 
giving, say, five exposures of a fifth of 
a second at the intervals when the 
foliage is at rest for a moment, if an 
exposure of one second is requisite. 
No. 1 shows the interest which a fore- 
ground gains when broken up by such 
foliage. 

Let us now turn to the figures in the 
foreground. In print No. 2 we have a 
capital example of the way in which 
an expanse of foreground may be 
broken up. The character of the 
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paving and the tram lines add some 


slight interest, but without the man 
with his hand-barrow this open space 
would appear too empty. The principal 


figure fills the space sufficiently, yet 
does not distract the attention from the 
fine old Bar. Fortunately, the expo- 
sure was made just at the moment 
when he turned to listen to some re- 
mark addressed to him by his friend of 
the barrel-organ a few yards further 
away from the camera. Hence his 
attitude rather carries the attention to 
the Bar than away from it. 

In print No. 3 we have two methods 
of breaking up the foreground illus- 
trated, the figure and the shadows. 
The figure is not happ;, the position of 
the legs being unsatisfactory, and the 
perambulator having a curious appear- 
ance. The shadow of buildings, which 
falls across the roadway, while too un- 
broken a mass to give much real 
interest, has the great advantage of 
concentrating the light on the old 
buildings on the right-hand side. Had 
the whole roadway been flooded with 
sunshine, these,timber and whitewash 
walls would not have kept their interest 
nearly so well. 

No. 4 is an instance of a subject 
which would have been perfectly hope- 
less had it not been for the shadows of 
the trees falling across the road. It 
may be noticed here that such shadows 
` should not be allowed to become heavy 
and solid, for tree shadows on a light- 
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coloured road will always be very 
luminous. The dark tone of the horses, 
together with the bright high light on 
the man's shirt, help to give the proper 


tone quality to the shadows оп the 
road. A negative of such a subject as 
this requires a generous exposure and 
an avoidance of over-development if 
good gradation is required in the high 


No. 5. 


lights and transparency in the shadows 
of the finished print. | 
Now compare print No. 5 with No. 4. 
We have again a foreground broken 
up by shadows, but with this difference, 
that the effect lacks boldness and that 
any “pattern ” formed by the shadow is 
rendered quite unimpor- 
ES I tant by the rectangular 
mE masses of the lower half of 
the print. The straight 
line of the path cutting 
right across is the princi- 
pal defect. How unsatis- 
factory and unnecessary 
this foreground is may be 
seen by dividing the print 
iato three horizontal bands, 
as indicated. by the 
Crosses. The part is 
greater than the whole, 
the foreground being 
readily dispensed with. | 
In prints Nos. 6 and 7 
we have two examples of 
shadow - broken fore- 
grounds. With such sub- 
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jects it is difficult to see how else such 
wide expanses of roadway could be 
broken up. The object of prints 


such as these is not to produce a 


- 


No. 6. 


picture, but to get a pictorial record 
of the place. The rural character 
of the place must be retained, and it 
might be hours before a suitable 

vuping of figures could be obtained. 
By noting the direction of the sun, how- 
ever, the time may be decided upon 
when suitable lighting can be secured. 
Obviously some streets will present a 
more difficult problem than others. А 
street running north and south will 
have the long evening shadows thrown 
across it by the sun setting in the west, 
On the other hand, a street running 
east and west will only have the mid- 
day shadows, which, particularly in the 
summer months, will be but short in 
length. 

We think we have said enough to 
arouse the novice's interest in the fore- 
ground as an important feature in pic- 
torial arrangement. Last week we 
considered the sky, and any worker who 
has a good foreground, a good sky, and 
a spice of distance and middle distance 
has gone a great way towards having a 
satisfactory pictorial presentation. 


EW READERS of 
"The А.Р. & P. N^ 

should note that each of the 
Beginners' articles is complete 
ш itself, but the entire series 


forms a highly instructive guide 


for the Amateur Photographer. 


UP 


‹Жапу of the back numbers are 
out of print, but application to the 
Publisher, 52, Long Acre, London, 
W.C., will bring particulars of those 
still obtainable. 
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НЕ has 


architectural 

one great advantage over workers in 
many other branches, viz., that he deals 
with objects which do not move about, so 


photographer 


A.- THE OLD GATEWAY. By F. W. Griffin. 
that, if need be, he can repeat the same 
subject day after day, so as to get the 
best possible exposure effect. 

To the beginner this may appear to be 
a very tedious way of going to work; but 
at times the “longest way round is the 
quickest way home.” We certainly 
recommend any worker who is seriously 
taking up architecture to make it a rule 
at first to expose two plates on each 
subject, giving one of them double the 
exposure of the other. If these pairs of 
negatives are developed and printed 
together, one will in this way lay a good 
and lasting foundation of experience in 
the all-important matter of exposure, for 
it is almost certain that one of each pair 
of such negatives will be better than the 
other, and so our first estimate will be 
either confirmed or corrected. 

‘There is another advantage in thus 
pairing exposures, viz., one can combine 
the study of composition. For in- 
stance, in the case of the two little 
pictures, figs. A and B, on this 
page, suppose the worker in each 


case had for the first exposure 
moved his camera a little to the 
right, and for the second view 


moved it a little to the left, we 
should have seen the effect of these 
changes. In certain cases we are 
limited to one position only for 
the camera, so we make our differ- 
ent compositions in some other 
way, e.g., rotating the camera to 
the right or the left, raising the 
lens, lowering the camera. The 
beginner may urge that he uses six 
plates and only gets three pic- 
tures. True, but he just doubles 
his chances of getting three suc. 
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B.—A NORMAN CRYPT. 
From the Weekly Competition. 
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: Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this 
to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. 


age, and the hints given may be helpful 
Prints from either the Beginners’ 


Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


cesses, 1.е., he is getting the advantage of 
quality. 

Now let us turn to the three little pic- 
tures on this page, all of which deal with 
the idea of an arch as a dominant note 
in the subject. 

In the case of fig. А we see three very 
common mistakes illustrated. First, the 
view-point gives us a too symmetrical, 
too full-face view, for although the two 
sides are not absolutely identical, they 
are very similar, and this is always tame 
and uninteresting—like hearing the same 
story repeated. Next, the camera was too 
near the subject, so that it looks crowded 
up into the picture space. Third, the 
intense darkness of the  detailless 
shadows, foliage, etc., says “under-ex. 
posure." Note also that the building tends 
to topple over towards our left, and is 
also staggering back, telling us that the 
camera was tilted. 

Now with regard to fig. B, the subject 


itself is more interesting than that of 
fip. A. But here, again, certain mis- 


takes have been made. The tops of these 
round, squat Norman pillars appear on 
about the same level. This tells us that 
the lens was somewhere about this level 
also; but this was too high above 
ground level—as we see by the way the 
floor seems to be running uphill. Next, 
we note that the nearest pillar on our left 
seems very much larger than the second, 
and this, again, is noticably larger than 
the third more distant one. Of course, 
the nearest one should look larger than 
the other, but when we get such size 
differences very marked, the effect is not 
pleasant. Now, had the camera been 
moved a few feet towards our right, this 
would have had two good effects, viz., 
getting us further away from the near 
pilar on the left, and also shifting the 
further pillar away from the centre of 
the arch opening. One good point should 
be noted in this print, viz., the good 
effect we get by grouping the chief lights 
more or less together. In this case they 


By A. E. Law. 
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C.—SOUTH AISLE, CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL, 
By Edgar D. Jehring. 
From the Weekly Competition ( Beginners’). 


happen to come about the centre of the 
picture, but that does not so much matter 
either way. The point is that they are 
grouped together. 

Our third example, fig. C, is a piece of 
decidedly creditable and promising work. 
As a composition it is simple and com. 
plete. The light and shade is broadly 
and effectively arranged. A low-level 
view-point has been wisely chosen. The 
print has been carefully and tastefully 
trimmed. The long, narrow, upright 
shape or proportions chosen indicated the 
well-directed and definite intention of sug- 
gesting loftiness. A worker who, as a 
beginner, produces a result of this kind 
has made a good start, and promises well 
for the future. The production of good 
architectural pictures, is to be encouraged, 
as there is not múch oft done. 
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A DOUBTFUL COIN. 


By 
H. A. HILL. 


From the Weekly Competition. 
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Bv J. M. WHITEHEAD, 


MOORLAND. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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BOY WITH CHERRIES. BY MADAME D'ORA. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, ба, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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The next exhibition arranged for the walls of THE 
A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., is 
a most interesting one- 
“THE A. P." LITTLE GALLERY man show of the work 
EXHIBITIONS. of Guido Rey, of Turin. 
Our readers are probablv 
well acquainted with the beautiful pictorial work of this 
master of technique and composition. Our reproduc- 
tions in these pages and the Salons of recent years have 
frequently contained one or more gems from his camera. 
At the present Salon now open at the Royal Water- 
Colour Society's Galleries several of his pictures have 
been hung, and the exhibition of his work which opens 
at Long Acre on Tuesday next (September 17th) will 
doubtless be regarded as the most perfect series of 
"straight " prints ever produced. Each one is a dainty 
picture of perfect composition and of the highest photo- 
graphic quality. Those who cavil at the modern pro- 
cesses of picture making will find a stalwart in Guido 
Rey, and should hasten to see the show. Опе of this 
worker's prints, now on view at the Salon, is repro- 
duced on page 285 of this issue. The exhibition re- 
mains open for a month, and all visitors to London to 
see the Salon and Royal exhibitions are specially in- 
vited to THE A. P. office to see the Guido Rey collection. 
Tue A. P. Little Gallery is open from то to 6 (Saturday, 
10 to 1). Admission is free on presentation of visiting 
card. 
e ® e 
A reader recently wrote us in reference to a copyright 
point that may prove of interest to others. He had just 
produced some designs suitable for 
ANOTHER posters or other advertisement uses, 
COPYRIGHT POINT. but before submitting them to 
various firms he desired to protect 
them. Under the old Copyright Act it was only neces- 
sary to take a copy of the drawing, fill up a form, and 
pay a fee of 1s. to the Registration Office, and the 
design was made copyright. Under the new Act, as our 
correspondent pointed out, a design becomes automati- 
cally copyright directly it is produced, but in this case 
it was desired to safeguard the advertising ideas before 
they were submitted to anyone. А communication 
directed to the Registrar of Stationers’ Hall brought the 
following reply : “Copyright is given by the statute, all 
formalities being abolished. You had better place the 
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word 'Copyright' on all issues. Designs coming within 
the scope of the Designs Office should be registered 
there still." The new method is hardly so satisfactory 
in some respects as the old. For instance, as our corre- 
spondent asks, “ Supposing I submit a design (with the 
word ‘ Copyright:'.on it) to a prospective purchaser and 
he declines it. Nobody else sees it, and its date of pro- 
duction is not registered. What is there to prevent him 
(if sufficiently. dishonest) from bringing out a similar 
design, also marked ‘ Copyright,’ and publishing it? 
I should have no proof that it was taken from mine in 
the first instance." The new Act seems to offer but little 
protection to those who originate ideas, and, pending 
the interpretation of clauses which appear contradictory, 
it might be said that publication, as well as production, 
is necessary for securing copyright in designs. 


» eo е 


In spite of the occasional reader who points out that 
the advice given in these pages and elsewhere regard- 
| ing the money-making 
POSSIBILITIES FOR THE PRESS possibilities of the 
PHOTOGRAPHER. camera does not concern 

him, there is no doubt 

whatever that potentialities for the photographic press- 
man abound on all sides. It must be a very dull district 
indeed that will not afford an occasional opportunity 
for securing photographs which may be turned to 
advantage. A likely instance recently came to our 
notice, and the enterprising photographer who reads 
this paragraph and is first on the spot may still 
be able to raise a few half-guineas for his expedition. 
We noticed when passing through Trafalgar Square 
one morning an unusually large flock of pigeons were 
being fed by an old gentleman who distributed corn 
from a paper bag. This in itself made a pretty enough 
picture, but offered no outstanding point of interest. 
On a subsequent morning we noted a repetition of the 
incident. Enquiry of a friendly policeman elicited 
the fact that at eleven o'clock on nearly every fine morn- 
ing the same programme was gone through, and that 
the birds which in the ordinary way did not congregate 
in the square itself, but mostly frequented the precincts 
of the National Gallery, would, on the appearance of 
their benefactor, promptly swoop to his feet in a body 
to enjoy their morning meal, returning from whence 
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they came as soon as the last grain had been picked up. 
Now, here is material both for a camera and the 
amateur journalist who can write up a story to fit the 
picture. The reader who may protest that such work 
is beyond his powers will do well to get in contact with 
one of the instruction classes, such as the Practical 
Correspondence College, of Thanet House, Strand, 
W.C., whose business it is to specially look after the 
photographer with press aspirations, and assist him 
generally in working up and placing his photographs. 
E & @ 


The interest that has been caused by various sugges- 
tions put forward for increasing the sensitiveness of the 
autochrome plate can be well 

THE EXTRA SENSITISING understood when the possibili- 
OF AUTOCHROMES. ties of speed work in colours 
are thought of. Among the 

methods published, that given in the Photographische 
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Korrespondens appears to be worthy of attention. 
The sensitising bath consists of: Distilled water 
200 c.c, absolute alcohol so c.c., and alkaline 
solution of pinachrome (т: 500), 2 c.c. The plates 
remain two minutes in this bath, of course in total 
darkness. It is important not to prolong the im- 
mersion, because the relatively high proportion of 
alcohol entails a risk of deterioration of the three-colour 
grain. The drying should be very rapid if all fog is to 
be avoided. The plates keep well, and some which had 
been sensitised for four weeks gave as good results as 
plates treated immediately before exposure. The repro- 
duction of colours is satisfactory. Greys, however, 
have a warm violet tone, which is corrected by a screen 
sufficiently deep, and although there is a slight pre- 
dominating redness this is no real inconvenience in 
practice. In the above bath the speed of the plates is 
increased at least three times. 


——— a а 
ORDINARY, ANTI-SCREEN, AND PANCHROMATIC PLATES AND COLOUR FILTERS. 


То the Editor of THE A. P. AND P. N. 


S1r,—I should like to be allowed to say a few words in con- 
nection with the letter from Mr. Morrell which you print in 
THE A. P. AND P. N. of September 2. 

I have recently been engaged in making a comparison 
between the colour rendering given by various classes of plates, 
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Wratten 
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used with and without a light filter, and beg to enclose for your 
inspection a set of prints made with an ordinary plate, an 
“anti-screen,” and a panchromatic plate. From these you will 


see that there is very little difference indeed between the colour 
rendering given by an ordinary and an anti-screen plate when 
used without a filter, and even a panchromatic plate behaves 
very little better. 

With a Kı screen there is already a marked difference, especi- 
ally noticeable in the blue and the yellow, and the improve- 
ment is still greater with the heavier screens, K2, K3, апа С 
(Wratten and Wainwright); but even with the G screen the 


wratlen 
Рапс 


Wratten 
Paochromatu 


anti-screen plate fails to “see” the reds properly, whilst with 
the panchromatic plate and the G filter even the deep red 
appears as a bright tone. | | | 

It is apparent from these experiments that even with an anti- 
screen plate one can get quite a good colour rendering. But 
when we come to consider the exposures required, the great 
superiority of the panchromatic plate is at once evident. | 

Without a filter the three plates that I have used were given 
the same exposure, which we will call 1. When using a filter, 
the times had to be multiplied as follows : — 


Kt K2 K3 G 
Anti-screen .....................-. 24 6 12 24 
Panchromatic (W. and R.)... 14 3 5 8 
—Yours, etc., 
Manchester. W. ERMEN. 
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=; N the last two issues of THE A. P. 
wv articles have appeared dealing with 
the development of holiday exposures. 
In these articles the question of plates 
only was considered; but as no doubt 
a very large proportion of readers use 
films either entirely for all varieties of 
subject, or in addition to plates, a 
further article touching on some 
points in the development of films will 
be equally useful for the photographic 
recruit. 

It may be taken as correct that the 
three headings under which the 
development of plates was considered in the issue of 
September 2nd are equally applicable to films. These 
were "Tentative Development," ''Factorial or Time 
Development," and “Tank or Stand Development." 
` So far as the first-named is concerned there are not so 
many possibilities for what may be termed “dish 
development ” with films as there are with plates, unless 
cut films are used, or exposures from film-packs are 
being dealt with separately. In this case the tentative 
method adopted for plate development would also apply, 
and the single film could be treated exactly like a plate. 
The methods of time, factorial, and tank development 
are, however, so eminently suited to the treatment of 
roll-films and film-pack exposures when dealt with in 
numbers, that the other method need not call for further 
attention. 

We аге probably not far wrong in saying that at least 
one-half of all the exposures made by amateur photo- 
graphers in this country are on films, and that of these 
more than three-quarters are on roll-films. The ease 
with which the spool of film can be carried and inserted 
in the camera in daylight is largely responsible for its 
general acceptance by all classes of workers, particu- 
larly those on a holiday tour. But apart from this, the 
modern film is a splendid production, and runs fhe dry 
plate very close indeed in all the latter’s fine qualities. 
We do not, however wish to enter into a discussion as to 
the comparative merits of plates and films, but to deal 
with the simplest methods of developing them. 


Roll Films. 

Users of roll films may be divided into two classes— 
those who use the Kodak developing tank and those 
who do not. For the former class it is only necessary 
to touch on one or two points of failure that may arise, 
as the instructions accompanying the tank are so explicit 
that it would be difficult for even the veriest novice to 
go far wrong if they are carefully followed. Possibly 
the best advice we can give the film user would be to 
equip himself with the Kodak developing outfit, and 
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follow the instructions of the makers. 
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But as there are 
a great number who elect to develop their films by means 
other than the tank, the following points may be helpful 
to such. 

First, when unrolling the film in the dark-room to 
separate it from the black or red paper backing, it is 
well to observe a regular procedure, for if the paper 


"becomes unrolled and coils about in the dark-room, 


trouble is likely to arise; whereas it is quite simple to 
roll the film in the palm of one hand as it comes off the 
spool, the backing paper in the palm of the other hand, 


while the spool itself is turned by the tops of the fingers 


and thumbs of both hands. The entire action can be 
accomplished expeditiously with very little practice and 
no risk of the backing paper getting on to the floor, or 
the film tied up into a knot, which it frequently exhibits 
a tendency to do. 

Previous to this, the largest available deep develop- 
ing dish should have been filled with plain water, and, 
still holding the rolled-up film in one hand, the end is 
taken by the other and introduced to the water. The 
film is then steadily unrolled from one hand as it is 
pulled under the water and rolled up with the other until 
the entire film has been submerged. The film is then 
unrolled again under water, and rolled with the other 
hand at the opposite side of the dish, the process being 


repeated until the film is quite limp. 


The water is now poured off, and the developer, of 
which an adequate supply should be ready, is substi- 
tuted. There are now two alternatives open for the 
development of the film, bearing in mind that on no 
account should it be allowed to remain stationary in the 
solution, or markings will result. The first is to con- 
tinue the rolling and unrolling process under the surface 
of the developer. This means of course literally pad- 
dling in the solution with the fingers as the film is being 
unrolled from side to side. In this method there is 
always a portion of the film under observation, that is, 
the piece that is visible between the portions of rolled- 
up film at either end of the dish. The second method is 
to take the two ends of film, one in each hand, and 
bring the hands together over the dish of developer so 
that the bottom of the loop of film thus formed is well 
under the surface of the developer. If now the right 
hand is lowered and at the same time the left hand is 
raised so that the film is steadily passed through the 
developer, a repetition of the action—raising the right 
hand and lowering the left—will enable the whole 
surface of the film to come into contact with the 
solution, until development is complete. This is probablv 
the process most frequently employed by the film user 
who does not possess a tank, and has the advantage of 
being rapid in action (as a quick-acting developer should 
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be used), and if the dark-room light is safe there is little 
risk of fog. 

This method of ‘‘see-sawing " the film through the 
developer is most easily followed when the spools do not 
exceed six exposures in length. If longer than this, as 
in the case of the ten-exposure postcard spool, the 
operator needs to have very long arms to work in com- 
fort, so if these sizes are persisted in the tank becomes 
a necessity. 

Tank Development of Films. 

As mentioned above, the extraordinary simplicity and 
certainty of the Kodak developing tank and method 
should render its use universal; but even with this 
apparatus, which appears to have been produced with a 
view to reducing failures to a minimum, there are one or 
two points worth noting, and although they are touched 
on in the instructions accompanying the tank, it is well 
to impress them here. 

The sticking down of the end of the film is the point 
most frequently overlooked, and many a good series of 
exposures has been spoilt by this oversight. Nothing 
is more annoying than to open the lid of the winding- 
box in bright light and find the entire film coiled up on 
top in full view, and of course hopelessly fogged at 
once. As each spool has a distinct query printed on it 
("Have you stuck down the end of the film? "), the 
remedy is in the user's own hands; but as an additional 
safeguard we would suggest that a similar query be 
written on a piece of paper and stuck on the top of the 
box, so that it may be observed when the cover is re- 
placed and the winding commences. 

Another frequent source of trouble is uneven develop- 
ing markings. These arise through the film not being 
tightly wound and taut on the celluloid apron. It is 
obvious that if the film buckles at all between the two 
surfaces of the rolled-up apron, the developer has access 
more readily to some parts of the film than others, and 
uneven densities result. These generally take the form 
of vertical lines and patches in the finished negative. 
To overcome the difficulty it is quite necessary that both 
handles of the winding-box be held during the operation 
of winding the spool into the apron, so that any ten- 
dency for the winding te be uneven is constantly 
checked by an even pressure on both handles. It is also 
well to wind a considerable amount of the backing paper 
(until the word “Stop” or “Halt” appears) before 
attaching the hooks of the apron. This will bring the 
film nearer to the centre of the roll than to the circum- 
ference. When inserting the rolled-up apron contain- 
ing the spool of film into the tank of developer, it should 
be allowed to sink into the liquid by its own weight, and 
should not be pushed in, otherwise air-bubbles are very 
likely to form. 

When the spool is in the tank the temperature of the 
developer should be taken with a small thermometer, 
such as can be obtained now from any photographic 
dealer, or is supplied by Kodak, Ltd., for the purpose. 
A list of times of development is given with the tank 
outfit, when used in conjunction with the special 
developing powders (which only need dissolving in 
water to be ready for use). The lid of the tank is then 
fixed on, and after the lapse of a few minutes the whole 
thing is turned upside down. This reversal of the tank 
should be done every few minutes, and the action of the 
developer is then likely to be more even. 


(A further article dealing with developers and after- 
treatment of films will appear in next week’s issue.) 
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Facts and Formule for Practical Workers. 


REMOVING DEVELOPMENT STAINS. 


HE long development of under-exposed, plates or films 
frequently causes stains to appear on the negatives; often 
the stains are merely yellow or brown, and due to the action 
of the developer on the gelatine film, while occasionally they 
are dichroic, and the colours appear green by reflected light, 
if the plates are examined from the glass side. When the stains 
are deep yellow and very pronounced, and green by reflected 
light, place the plates or films in a weak solution of potas- 
sium ferricyanide, about ten grains to the ounce of water, 
until the stains are removed. The plates should then be 
thoroughly washed, and afterwards put into a fixing bath for a 
few minutes, and after a further thorough washing they can be 
intensified (if mecessary) with mercury and ammonia. 
The stains caused merely by oxidation, and due to long 
development, can frequently be removed in a much simpler 
manner, by soaking the plates in the following solution :— 


Уу tO а рад dU nd ка ae ee О 10 OZ. 
PAT xis predi ugs daa essa tase УАШ ЫРЫ 2 02. 
Сие acid ое I OZ. 


Another means of removing slight stains is to rub them over 
with a very weak solution of permanganate of potash, afterwards 
washing the negative, and immersing it in a five per cent. solu- 
tion of sodium bisulphite for a minute. 

Some yellow stains are entirely superficial, and due to the 
plates themselves; these may, as a rule, be removed by friction 
—rubbing the dry film over with a wad of cotton wool moistened 
with methylated spirits. If this fails, then the ferricyanide 
treatment first described should be resorted to. 

The tendency tor stains to appear is less when an acid fixing 
bath is used, and also when the development of under-exposed 
plates is accelerated by slightly warming the developing solu- 
tion. 

— p 


FRACTIONAL DEVELOPMENT WITH PYRO. 


E development is of particular value when we 
are dealing with plates the exposures of which are uncer- 
tain; it is also an excellent means of obtaining well-developed 
negatives from under-exposed plates without having hard con- 
trasts and intense high-lights. 

It is, in fact, a means of letting one's “А solution" penetrate 
throughout the entire film before the “В” is added, with the 
result that the image is well distributed throughout the film. 
The plate to be developed is immersed in one solution for a 
certain time, during which the film absorbs enough of the reduc- 
ing mixture to develop the image to a definite extent. It is then 
removed and placed in the accelerating solution, where develop- 
ment takes place automatically. There is only a definite amount 
of reducer in the film, hence the high-lights can only attain a 
fixed density. One can thus put a limit to the density while 
pushing development of the shadows to the utmost extent. 


Two solutions must be made up as follows:— 


P Water erm IO 02. 
PVEIO doses на IRA Ed PEE eda Ve RE ERN i oz. 
Liquid sodium bisulphite ............... 24 minims. 
B. Water eset ish pt Ub ганун оов АЛАНЫ IO OZ. 
Sodium carbonate crystals ............... a drachms. 


The plate should be left for two to three minutes in the A 
solution, and then transferred without rinsing to the B solu- 
tion, which is placed ready in a separate dish. The length of 
time allowed in À must depend on the plate used and the charac- 
ter of image required. Three minutes’ immersion in A will give 
a dense, bright negative. 

The plates require from twelve to twenty minutes in the B 
solution, according to the temperature and their exposure. 
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НЕМ photographing 
still life and similar 
objects resting on a 
light background, one gener- 
ally gets a more realistic or 
natural effect when there is 
some suggestion of cast 
shadow. But cases not in- 
frequently arise when, for 
diagrammatic clearness, etc., 
it is desirable to show an 
object free from cast shadow. 
How this can be done may 
be somewhat of a puzzle to 
the uninitiated. It is, how- 
ever, quite simple “when one 
knows how ”; in fact, it can often 
be contrived in several ways. The 
most obvious way, of course, is to 
block out by opaque pigment on the 
negative all the background, so that 
this part comes blank white paper in 
the print. There are two objections to 
this method. First, a blank white 
ground is by no means generally 
desired, a very pale grey tint being 
preferable in nearly every case. Next, 
this work calls for a steady hand and 
considerable skill, and, in the case of 
\ many  subjects—a fern frond, for 
instance—it also means much time and patience. “Another 
way,” as the cookery books say, is to make a wooden stand of 
some such form as that shown in fig. 1. This consists of a 
flat piece A, about 15 by 4 by 1 inches. This rests flat on the 
ground. Two vertical pieces, B B, stand up about 12 inches 
or so from the ground level. Their upper ends carry two 
horizontal pieces, C and C. Оп these pieces, C C, rests a 
sheet of clear glass, D, and this is prevented from slipping bv 
fitting їп between the top ends of the pieces B B. The sheet 
of glass, which is in a horizontal plane, carries the object to 
be photographed. The camera, held by any one of the 
various methods, is, of course, pointed vertically downwards 
towards the object. To provide a plain background we first 
rest a sheet of stout stiff card, F, fig. 2, on a couple of long 
French nails on the inner side of the upright pieces, B B, 
fip 1. The lower edge of this card rests on the floor, which 
adds to its steadiness. Оп the card is laid a sheet of white, or 
preferably, pale grey drawing paper. 

What about reflections from the two surfaces of the glass? 
asks the reader. Thereby hangs a tale with a moral. But 
first let it be clearly graspéd that the cleaner the glass sur- 
faces the less will be the reflection trouble. "Therefore clean 
the glass first with kitchen soap and warm water, then with 
whiting and dilute ammonia. Now for the tale, etc. 

On first using this contrivance I was sadly puzzled by a 
certain patch corresponding to which I could not find any- 
thing visible on the ground glass. But by a process of 
elimination this was finally traced to some brass fittings on 
the framework of the ground glass which only came into 
action in this drama when the ground glass and frame was 
folded over the camera side to make room for the double 
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7.  STILL-LIFE OBJECTS WITHOUT SHADOWS. 
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dark slide. Hence the reason why nothing to explain this 
patch was seen on the ground glass. The moral clearly is 
that the camera must be enveloped in a black velvet bag, so 
as to cover up all its polished wood and metal parts, or they 
are likely to give rise to reflection patches. Of course, there 
is a peephole for the lens in the black bag. But what about 


a double outline due to reflection from the back (lower) sur- 
face of the glass table. If the work be done in diffused light 
this is not likely to exist to any noticeable extent, and if it 
does show, one can generally dodge it by shifting the stand 
nearer to or further from the window. Also take note that 
the further away the lens is from the glass the less visible is 


this second or reflection outline, so here the moral is to use 
a long rather than a short focus lens, to place the object in 
the centre of the glass sheet, and the lens vertically over the 
object. With a Tittle care and attention to the foregoing 
hints, based on actual experience, it will be found that this 
reflection bogie is not nearly so troublesome as might be 
supposed. 


| —— i 
THE SCOTTISH FEDERATION BLUE BOOK. 


HE 1912 edition of the year-book issued by the Scottish 

Photographic Federation has just been sent to us for notice, 
and those responsible for its production are to be congratulated 
upon the practical and up-to-date nature of its contents. A list 
is given of experts in all branches of photographic work who 
have undertaken to give free advice to members of the Federa- 
tion in regard to subjects in which they are specially interested. 
In addition to particulars of the societies included in the Federa- 
tion, calendar of meetings and exhibitions, etc., a gazetteer 1з 
included which gives reliable information concerning places of 


interest to the photographer in Scotland, with addresses of dark- 
rooms which may be used for changing plates free of charge on 
presentation of the “Blue Book.” Some of the more noteworthy 
districts for the camera worker in England, Ireland, and on the 
Continent are also given. The aims and objects of the Federa- 
tion are clearly set forth, together with rules concerning the 
lantern slide competitions and other activities promoted by the 


organisation. Copies of this excellent little book may be obtained 
from Mr. John B. Maclachlan, Blairgowrie, secretary of the 
Federation. 
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TEREOSCOPIC photography is without any doubt one of 

the most fascinating branches in the whole art-science of 
photography, and in many cases the fascination develops in the 
Inventive mind a little too soon—before the elementary prin- 
ciples are sufficiently lighted or ready for exposure, as, for 
instance, the article on “Stereoscopic Photography upon Half- 
Plates without Reversing,” by Mr. L. Tennant Woods, pub- 
lished in these pages August 19, 1912. 

Now, the making of stereoscopic photographs by single-lens 
cameras and two exposures is not new. It was the only method 
in the early days of the stereoscope (before the twin-lens camera 
was introduced by J. B. Dancer), but it was used on different 


Fig. a 


Fig. 1. 


lines to those advocated by Mr. Woods. There is nothing new 
in the making of stereoscopic negatives on single plates, the 
prints from which do not require to be transposed. This was 
done in the early days, and found to be of no advantage; on 
the contrary, there were many pitfalls relating to correct and 
uniform centring of the prints. But, of course, to those who 
do not possess a stereoscopic or twin-lens camera, it is an advan- 
tage to know how to make stereoscopic pictures by a single-lens 
camera, and that is just what Mr. Woods intended when he 
described his method, which is to mount the camera on a “ hori- 
zontal pendulum,” swinging on a centre under or in front of the 
lens. The camera on this “swinging arm” is arranged for the 
first exposure to be made from one position in the circumfer- 
ence of the circle of which the horizontal pendulum forms the 
radius, and for the second exposure the photographic plate in 
the camera is brought to another part of the circumference of 
the circle, so that the axis of the lens in each case points to the 
same object; thus the two pictures are produced by lenses with 
their axes convergent, and this is absolutely wrong both in theory 
and practice. 

We see objects in nature by cur two eyes with their axes more 
or less convergent to a spot which we wish to see, or have a 
mind to see, and it is only that spot on which our attention is 
concentrated that we do see singly and distinctly at a time; 
other spots or objects to the right or left in front or behind 
are indistinct until we turn our mind and attention to them. Let 
the reader hold up the first finger of his right hand, say a foot 
in front of the eyes, and the finger of the left hand about a foot 
behind. Now look attentively at the near finger. It will be 
seen distinctly and single, and at the same time the back finger 
may be unobserved or ignored; but whilst still looking at the 
near finger just ¢hink of the back finger. It will now be seen as 
two fingers, one each side the near finger. ‘The left-hand image 
belongs to the right eye, and the right-hand image to the left 
eye, because the optic axes have crossed. Now pay attention 
and look at the more distant finger. It will be seen distinctly 
and single, and the near finger will appear as two fingers, or it 
may be ignored and aot seen at all. The variation in conver- 
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gence of the optic axis, when looking first at one finger and then 
the other, is translated by the mind, so we understand and 
appreciate distance and solidity in nature. 

Now the reader may recall instances when, during an interest- 
ing conversation with a friend, he takes out his watch to see the 
time, and after looking intently at the watch dial perhaps for 
a minute or more, whilst all the time listening to or thinking of 
the conversation, he puts his watch back in his pocket without 
the slightest idea of the time by the watch. The mind did not 
accept the visual image of the watch-dial. The eye of man is 
the window through which he sees the play of his own thoughts. 
But the photographic lens does not possess a “mind”; its only 
association with brains is that exercised in its construction and 
its use. One spot or one object is just as good as another to it 
so far as single or double images are concerned ; it has not the 
faculty for paying attention to one thing and disregarding every- 
thing else. If two lenses were used with their axes convergent 
to one spot, other spots more remote would be accepted and 
depicted by the axes crossing, as in the case of the double image 
of the finger mentioned above. 

The use of one lens, or a pair of lenses, in stereoscopy is to 
produce two pictures for presentation to our two eyes, such as 
would be seen by each eye used separately, therefore from 
slightly different points of view, with their axes parallel, so that 
near spots or corresponding objects in the dual pictures, when 
placed side by side, will be nearer together than corresponding 
distant objects, and to combine these by binocular vision will 
require greater convergence for the near objects, and less con- 
vergence for the distant objects, and it is by the rapid change 
from one to the other that we appreciate relief and solidity in a 
stereoscopic picture. To supplement what has already been 
said, I now refer to four sketches illustrating the fallacy of the 
convergent theory. Every photographer knows that to photo- 
graph the elevation of a building having parallel lines, as in 
fig. 1, the sensitive plate must be parallel with the face of the 
building and the axis of the lens at right angles. If the plate 
and the axis of the lens be oblique to the face of the building, 
a picture in perspective would be the result, as at fig. 2; and if 
the camera be moved to point the opposite way (converging), we 
should produce a picture in the opposite perspective, as at 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 


fig. 3; and if two such pictures were mounted and presented by 
a stereoscope, they would not coalesce, and only a mass of con- 
fusion would be visible, as at fig. 4. In conclusion, perfect 
stereoscopic pictures of still life can be made by almost any 
single-lens camera, altering the position of the instrument 
between the first and second exposure, but the axes of the lens 
for the two pictures must be parallel; and the most efficient 
arrangement is the movable baseboard made by Messrs. W. 
Butcher and Sons. It is suitable for any camera, and very 
inexpensive. 


Mis — ——— — 


Photography for the Beginner.—We have received from the 
Auralia Press, of Melbourne, a copy of a useful little book en- 
titled "Photography for the Beginner," which has been written 
especially for the Australian amateur. The book, which con- 
tains 112 pages, is full of useful information for all phases of 


amateur photographic work, and should be read with interest by 
all Australian amateurs. It includes also an ingenious ex- 
posure meter, which has been worked out for Australian lati- 
tudes. The book is published at 1з. 3d., and can be recom- 
mended as both practical and useful. 
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ISITORS 
№ to the 

I nter- 
national 
Exhibition of the London Salon 
of Photography, sa, Pall Mall 
> East, must surely be astonished 
at the high level maintained through nearly three 
hundred works. This, the largest exhibition ever held 
by the Salon, representing all varieties of process, and 
many divergencies in the application of technical 
proficiency to individual expression, by home and foreign 
contributors, exemplifies a widening interest and ad- 
vance in the artistic uses of photography. If the walls 
are crowded, they are full of interest, and gain diversity 
from the occasional groups of colour work. There is 
an absence of such works of conspicuous distinction as 
have sometimes made points of interest, but where 
nearly everything has a genuine claim on attention, it is 
dificult for any print to rise clear above its fellows. 
Still, on remembering, for example, certain of Mr. 
Alexander Keighley’s superlative productions, one feels 
that on this occasion he has fallen below his standard. 
I only propose here to notice some of the English 
monochromes, leaving the interesting foreign exhibits 
and the colour work for future consideration, and Mr. 
Keighley must be accorded a leading place, rather on 
the ground of his acknowledged skill than of his 
latest achievements. His work at its best possesses 


the distinction that comes from close study of 
values, sensitiveness to light and atmosphere, 
well-placed emphasis, judicious simplification, and 


a pervading poetry expressing his personal out- 
look. His thoughtful and discriminating treatment 
has in several exhibitions been unsurpassed. But these 
qualities are scarcely to be discovered in the works now 
shown. He has not troubled to work out the values 
in “The Cloisters, Santiago,” and, through the neglect 
of aerial perspective, expressive tone and emphasis, 
misses much of the spirit of the subject, as well as its 
pictorial possibilities. 

Flatness has not hitherto been a characteristic of Mr. 
Keighley's work, but it is distinctly present in “The 
Village Fair " and in “An Italian Landscape." There 
is always something to appreciate in his technical skill, 
but I fancy that he has relied on it when the spirit was 
lacking. 


Seascapes and Portraits. 

Of other seasoned experts, it is pleasant to recognise 
that Mr. F. J. Mortimer's exceptional power of render- 
ing the sea 1s not only maintained, but finds new material 
in the pretty bathers, who give a decorative interest to 
"When the Heart is Young." The sea is very 
vivaciously depicted in this work, with plenty of move- 
ment, light, and space, and the graceful bathers are 
happily placed in the composition. Emphasis, however, 
comes rather unfortunately through the accident of the 
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outermost figure of the group on the left being in black 
against a light wave, and I think the picture, which is 
very attractive, would be still further improved by a 
toning down of the darkness of her costume. “А 
Warm Corner,” showing a rush of water and a breaking 
wave, is to be welcomed as a characteristic example. 

Mr. А. Н. Blake is seen to most advantage in 
"Mending Nets, Vigo Harbour," a delightfully sunny 
print. His tall building, “The Savoy,” while excellent 
in quality, requires emphasis and management to relieve 
its monotonous windows, though with the subject in 
full sunlight it does not lend itself readily to such 
modification, and a shadow would have been very 
useful. 

Near by, Dr. E. С. Boon has a sunny picture, “Оп 
a Summer's Day," with a pretty little figure amid the 
flecks of light, but the high-light in the left-hand bottom 
corner prevents concentration of effect, and requires to 
be subdued. А somewhat similar defect, the blank 
paper being left in the right-hand bottom corner, mars 
the really excellent “Portrait of Walter de la Mare," by 
Mr. Hector Murchison. The treatment is reserved, the 
head very expressive of keen intelligence, and altogether 
I prefer this portrait to that of “С. К. Chesterton, 
Esq.," by the same hand. It seems a pity to emphasise 
the physical rotundity, while neglecting the intellectual 
aspect of this original and paradoxical writer. 

Mr. Murchison, however, is a remarkably strong 
exhibitor, his contributions being a great advance on 
those of last year, and the portrait referred to is sure to 
arouse interest, especially as it has for a companion 
"Geo. Bernard Shaw, Esq.," by Mr. F. Seyton Scott. 
This work is open to the criticism that it jumps out of 
the frame. Its assertiveness is as unkind as Mr. 
Chesterton’s corpulence ! 


Some Younger Exhibitors. 

One of the prettiest things in the show is Mr. Marcus 
Adams's "Innocence," a vivaciously treated child's 
head, with dainty feeling in the lights and suggestion of 
colour. The roughness of surface and breadth of 
handling make it necessary to get well away from the 
picture before it can be appreciated. Mr. Adams is a 
recruit on whom the Salon is to be congratulated. In 
this and the other child-portraits, “White Hat" and 
“Goldfish,” he shows temperament and original ability. 
It is gratifying to recognise other new-comers of 
remarkable promise among the exhibitors, and none of 
them, in my view, is more successful than Miss Yseulte 
Parnell, in *Humouresque." In this fanciful figure are 
concentrated many desirable qualities— original imagi- 
nation, movement, tone, grace of line, and, perhaps, 
best of all, an irresistible vivacity. Тһе pose is ex- 
tremely clever in its unconventional grace, and the treat- 
ment very refined. 

Mr. Harold Crawford is another who deserves a wel- 
come. His "Cart Horse,” in its shadowed stall, which 
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tells as a spot of darkness surrounded by light against 
the sunny wall, is a bold and interesting effort quite off 
the ordinary lines. Mr. H. Wild's " Night-Work," 
showing a large building with scaffolding and well- 
managed illumination, indicates a further acquisition to 
pictorial photography. 

Delicate Work. 

A popular exhibitor, whose exquisite delicacy 
of expression has had a marked influence on 
artistic progress in photography, is Mr. Will 
Cadby, who is represented most notably by ‘Joyce, 
Daughter of Perceval Gibbon, Esq." This is 
carried out in the highly refined method that Mr. Cadby 
has rendered familiar, but it is a question whether such 
delicate workmanship can be appropriately rendered on 
a large scale. As a general rule, it may be said that the 
larger a picture the further away is the proper view- 
point, and, under these conditions, the more difficult is 
it to appreciate the subtler shades of atmospheric 
modelling. At a slight distance they merge into a flat 
tone, while if the observer is close enough to distin- 
guish them the effect of the picture, as a whole, is apt 
to be missed. 

Hence it seems that such tender treatment as Mr. 
Cadby employs is most advantageously seen in small 
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works wholly taken in at a short range, permitting 
their nuances and details to be clearly seen. The same 
principle, it may be observed, applies to miniatures, 
wherein tiny details are appropriate, because examined 
close to the eye. They would be lost on a life-size 
portrait requiring the observer to stand back a few 
yards. 

Mr. Bertram Park’s charming “ Nude " is represented 
on a comparatively small scale, and though extremely 
delicate, with most tender shades of atmospheric tone, 
can be appreciated in its whole effect, as well as in 
detail. With its beauty of line and modelling, this must 
be reckoned as one of the most admirable works in the 
exhibition, conveving the spirit rather than the physical 
attributes of the female form. Оп one matter a criti- 
cism may be ventured. The head is somewhat forcibly 
accentuated, quite rightly, of course, as a decorative 
point of emphasis, but the darkening of the hair has 
the effect of suggesting a rather larger head than the 
proportions require. It тау be that the position of the 
head in relation to the camera had something to do with 
this. In any case, I think some lightening of the hair 
would tend to minimise the impression. There is much 
more English work calling for notice, but I must reserve 
this for another article. 
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CANNOT say that I found the show of the Royal Photographic 

Society exhilarating. It is not altogether the fault of the 
prints, for the decorative scheme (if the phrase be permissible) 
of the Suffolk Street Gallery has much to answer for. Still, 
there is a good deal in the work to lower the spirits; not that 
it can be described as actually bad, but it lacks the modern 
touch, the well-placed accent that gives vivacity, the grace of 
line and composition showing that the artist has not been con- 
tent to take all that Nature offered but has been capable of 
selection and emotional expression, and the beauty of tone 
that represents not only natural atmosphere but a special and 
delightful attribute of photography. 

One might be passing through a backwater untouched for 
twenty years by the vigorous stream of effort and experiment 
that has been finding new outlets and reflecting unfamiliar 
beauties. Processes and technical accessories are represented 
as variously as can be desired—in fact, the mechanical side of 
the work is everywhere in evidence. It is the mental outlook, 
the discriminating and selective vision, the artistic impulse that 
show such sad deficiency. The object.lesson is useful, for it 
proves how, in the absence of artistic zeal and inspiration, a 
show becomes lifeless. 

I am now only speaking of the pictorial section, which, after 
all, is the largest, and, occupying the main room of the Gallery, 
must have been intended as the strongest feature of the exhibi- 
tion. The scientific work has already been dealt with, and it is 
not my purpose to dwell on it. Radiographs of bones and other 
interior matters, of course, have their importance, but appetite 
for such things is quickly satisfied. On the other hand, wild 
creatures in their native haunts have an irresistible fascination, 
and I am sorry to note that the fare provided is not enough to 
satisfy desire. Facilities for making £5 notes are, however, a 
matter of general interest, and in this particular the Society 
plays a trump card. Apart from its promise of pleasant and 
profitable occupation, the invention has an artistic importance, 
especially in respect of the exact reproduction of interesting 
prints. But even here, I am afraid, it offers possibilities to 
nefarious dealers. 

Colour work is a feature of the show, both in autochrome 
transparencies and three-colour prints. These help to illustrate 
the stages of photographic progress, but do not enforce the 
artistic appeal. Amid the generally unadventurous work of the 
pictorial section it is a pleasure here and there to find personal 
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feeling and expressive treatment. There is the spark of life in 
the “Child Portrait: Maris York," by Miss Parnell, the pan 
head being rendered with a touch of vivacious sympathy that 
expresses the artist as well as the model. There is tender treat- 
ment in Mr. Frank Walcott's “Morning,” representing the grace- 
ful, partly draped figure of a girl, who peeps through a curtain. 
A pleasantly quiet tone marks the picturesque head, with a 
decorative feather in the hat, portraved by Mrs. A. I. Whitaker 
in *A Camera Sketch," and she aiso has a pretty head, nicely 
lighted, in “A Profile.” Mr. Н. B. Grylls’s "L'Esclave ” might 
have been a successful work, for it has good qualities of tone 
and light; but the pretty, half-draped figure has a long, straight 
arm, the line of which seems still further elongated by the jar, 
and this makes the composition awkward. Mr. Alex. Keighley’s 
“The Canal" (reproduced on p. 284), with dark shadows of 
arches on one side the quay, with figures on the other, and the 
well-marked dividing line of the edge of the wall and its reflection 
in the middle, would obviously make two pictures. They would 
gain by separation, for each has its own interest; but in com- 
bination they have the defect of dual focus. In Mr. C. F. 
Inston's prettily conceived landscapes, “A Bend of the River > 
and "The Winding Stream," atmosphere is not a strong point; 
and the same deficiency is to be noted in Mr. A. G. Buckham's 
"Now Winter Rises in the Blackening East," which also is 
lacking in pictorial arrangement. His “Westminster” is better ; 
but this, again, wants concentration of effect, the light at the 
bottom interfering with the more delicate light in the sky. “А 
Gloucestershire Apple Orchard," by Miss Agnes Warburg, con- 
veys the impression of a straight print, without any attempt at 
individual treatment, and there are many more exhibits of which 
the same might be said. 

Something of Miss Kate Smith's usual daintiness is missed 
from * The Cool Stream." There are some notable portraits b 
Mr. Furley Lewis. “The Late Andrew Lang,” by Mr. Р. 
Hollyer, is an interesting representation of a memorable figure, 
illustrating his intellectuality and delicate physique. There is 
merit, too, in Mr. Essenhigh Corke's “Pierrot,” which shows 
some originality, combined with qualities of tone and animated 
expression. 

The Society has held better shows, and I would suggest that 
a more rigid exclusion of mediocre work, reducing the size of 
the exhibition and raising its average quality, might have a 
stimulating influence on exhibitors. 
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PORTRAIT Bv PIRIE MACDONALD. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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By ALEX KEIGHLEY. 


From the Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society, now open at the Gallery of the Royal Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street, S.W. 
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Ut: The Holiday Album. 
= By E. STANILAND PUGH. 


Special to ** Ghe Amateur Photographe: and Photographic News.’ 


HEN the plates or films which have been so 
carefully exposed during our summer vaca- 
tion have been developed, and the operation 
of making prints from the best of the series 

accomplished, the problem as to a satisfactory and con- 
venient method of preserving them has to be solved. 
The simplest method of 
all is, of course, to 
purchase a com- 
mercial album 
of the slip-in 
variety and 
insert the 
TIRES 
therein, 
a plan 
which is 


useful where the 
photographer is de- 
sirous of keeping a 
complete set ot his 
holiday photo- 
graphs, whether 
good, bad, or in- 
different, but in all 
cases the wheat 
should certainly be 
separated from the 
chaff, and the best 
of the series treated 
in a way that per- 
mits of the exercise 
of individuality and taste. As it is far better to attempt 
something in this direction than being content with the 
orthodox slip-in variety, a few suggestions are here 
offered to those amateur photographers who have the 
inclination to prepare their own holiday album. 

Anyone who is acquainted with the advantages which 
the multiple system of mounting offers will agree that 
this provides an excellent way of dealing with the 
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problem, and the pleasing effect which characterises 
photographs treated in this way would commend itself 
to all who have artistic perception. 

The materials required for the preparation of an 
album on similar lines to the one described are a supply 
of art mounting paper of medium thickness, a print 
trimmer, preferably of the guillotine type, a piece of silk 
cord, and a bottle of commercial mountant. 

These excellent mounting papers have of late years 
become so popular that a wide choice is now obtainable, 
both in shades of colour and texture, while some artistic 
and distinctly beautiful types are manufactured for the 
benefit of the amateur photographer. 

To commence with, he will do well to obtain a plenti- 
ful supply of greys and browns, both light and dark, and 
in the case of the browns he should include colours 
ranging from the lightest of straws to the deepest sepia. 


For quarter-plate work the most convenient size for 
the purpose in view will be 10 by 8 inches, and when 
procuring our mounting papers it will be useful to also 
include some *'' paste-on-tints." These are very similar to 
the mounting papers, but are smaller and of much 
thinner substance, and these can also be obtained in 
various shades of colour, with rough and smooth sur- 
faces as desired. 
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The object in using papers of various shades is that 
we shall not be restricted in the slightest degree in 
making our prints upon whatever kind of printing paper 
` we may fancy, and this advantage will be readily appre- 
ciated when it is found that a particular negative may 
possibly yield a much better print on, say, gaslight 
paper than on self-toning, and vice versa. 

The grey mounting papers will thus be available for 
black and white prints, while the browns will be utilised 
for prints of sepia colour—those on self-toning paper, 
for instance. 

Although the colours obtainable in these mounting 
papers are by no means confined to greys and browns, 
the amateur will be well advised if he limits his require- 
ments to these tints, contenting himself with the wide 
range of shades in which they are supplied, leaving the 
use of blues, greens, and other colours to the advanced 
worker. 

It will be seen that, 
in making our prints, 
we need only concern 
ourselves to see that 
the printing method 
employed is the one 
by which the negative 
will yield the best 
possible result, leaving 
the question of mount- 
ing to be decided when 
the batch of prints 15 
complete. 

It may, perhaps, not 
be out of place to ex- 
plain to the beginner 
the meaning of mul- 


tiple mounting. It 
simply consists in 
superimposing the 


print upon a series of 
art shades of paper, 
each being, to a vary- 
ing extent, smaller 
than the one imme- 
diately beneath it, so 
that border or borders 
of different widths 
show round the print, 
supplying an environment which should be in keeping 
with its colour and characteristics. 

In the hands of a skilful worker very beautiful and 
artistic results are attained by this means, and the value 
of a print is greatly enhanced. 

With our sheets of то by 8 paper, and a good selection 
of paste-on-tints, we are in a position to commence 
mounting. Selecting our photographs, which have been 
liberally trimmed, we start by placing them upon paste- 
on tints of shades in keeping with the tone of the print 
itself, carefully studying the effect by examining the top 
corners, and thus arriving at a result which appears to 
be the most suitable. It will be found that each print 
will have to be judged entirely on its merits, and a com- 
bination of shades which will suit one print will often be 
the reverse of satisfactory in the case of the next. 

The illustrations will assist in elucidating the follow- 
ing remarks. 

The photographer should not on any account hesitate 
to trim his prints. In nearly all cases the liberal use of 
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the trimming knife results in a gain to composition, a 
narrow picture being of more artistic proportions than 
the stock quarter-plate size. 

Having accomplished the task of suitably trimming 
and mounting our prints, we must arrange them in syste- 
matic order, with a spare sheet or two in front, and 
between each mount should be placed a sheet of tissue 
paper, or, better still, grease-proof paper of correspond- 
ing size to the pages, viz., 10 by 8. 

It only remains for the complete set to be bound in 
book form, and if the collection is a large one, the 
photographer is recommended to allow his local book- 
binder to do it for him. An inexpensive yet very service- 
able cover will be obtainable in half roan, with “art 
linen ” sides. М is inadvisable to have any lettering 
thereon bevond the name of the place where the holiday 
was spent, and, of course, the year; your own name or 


Although this article is 
headed the “ Holiday Album," do not allow the binder 
to use the word “album " on any account. 


Small collections of two or three dozen sheets can be 


initials might be neatly added. 


bound by the photographer himself. This is easily 
accomplished by punching a couple of holes in the left- 
hand margin of each sheet, using a guide to ensure the 
holes being all in the same position. A flexible cover 
can easily be made with two somewhat thick sheets of 
10 by 8 art mounting paper, holes being punched at the 
side to correspond with those in the pages; a piece of 
silk cord inserted and tied in a bow will complete what 
should be a very neat and compact album. 

In mounting the prints, and also in attaching the 
paste-on tints, apply the mountant sparingly. It will 
be better to apply the paste to all the edges, using a 
commercial mountant, and running the paste round with 
the finger, to the extent of a quarter of an inch, not 
more, pressing the picture and tints in contact by using 
a roller squeegee. 
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HOW ТО MAKE AN ENLARGING 
LANTERN. 

ITH the termination of the holiday 

and photographic season many 
an amateur’s thoughts will turn to the 
subject of enlarging. Some will be 
making the initial attempt at enlarging, 
consequently either purchasing or 
making an enlarging lantern. Having 
decided upon the latter course, perhaps a 
description will be helpful of a half-plate 
enlarging lantern which the writer some 
time ago constructed. This was made for 
use with an ordinary half-plate field 
camera, reflected light being employed 
instead of a condenser to illuminate the 
negative, the light being obtained by 
placing one powerful paraffin oil lamp of 
the duplex burner pattern on each side 
of the negative. Opposite the lamps and 
facing the negative is a sheet of white 
cardboard fixed on to the back of the 
lantern, inside. If preferred, other kinds 
of illuminants can be employed with equal 
success; but whatever kind of illuminant 
is decided upon, there must be one placed 
at each side of the negative, otherwise it 
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will be impossible to get the white re- 


flector evenly illuminated. The chief 
drawback to enlarging by diffused light 
instead of with a condenser is the in- 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 


description by readers of *‘ The A. P, & Р. N.” are invited for this page, 
and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles should 
concise, and preferably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


creased length of exposure required ; but 
as most of the negatives made by 
amateurs err on the side of thinness 
through under-exposure, this should not 
be a very serious drawback when only a 
few enlargements are required at a time. 
To compensate for the drawback already 
mentioned, there is the great advantage of 
saving the expense of costly condensers, 
and also, when employing negatives to 
which handwork has been employed, 
better results will be obtained with 
diffused light, as a condenser generally 
makes such work very obtrusive on the 
enlarged print, thus rendering a good deal 
of finish on the enlargement an absolute 
necessity. 

In order to construct the lantern, in 
the first instance procure a wooden box, 
with lid, approximately measuring 25 in. 
long, 16 in. wide, and 20 in. high. At the 
same time procure two of Tate's cube 
sugar-boxes with lids, in good condition. 
Carefully knock these two sugar-boxes to 
pieces, and, in so doing, avoid splitting 
any of the pieces. Select eight of the 
pieces of equal widths and nail together 
in fours, to form the two flues A A, fig. 1. 
On the top of these two flues fix a piece of 
bent tin, as indicated by P P, fig. 1. In- 
side the two flues fix a piece of tin bent 
in the opposite direction to the pieces 
P P on the top outside, so as to prevent 
any light reflecting into the dark-room. 
On the top of the box nail the pieces 
forming the lids, at the same time leaving 
an opening at the back part and on the 
top of the box, measuring 25 in. long and 
6 in. wide, for inserting and withdrawing 
the lamps as required. To make a cover- 
ing or door for this opening, obtain a 
piece of wood 27 in long, 8 in. wide, 
and about 4 in. thick. To keep it rigid 
over the opening, fix at each end a piece 
of wood, 6 in. long and about 2 in. thick, 
on the inside side of the board, as D 
(fig. 1. On the top and at the front part 
ot the box cut, two apertures of about 
34 in. diameter for the lamp glasses to 
obtrude through into the flues A A. On 
the front of the box and at 8 in. from the 
bottom cut a square opening, 7 in. by 7 in., 
for the negative-carrier C (fig. 1). To 
form a ventilator to the lamps, cut a 
square hole, 7 in. by 7 in., in the centre 
of the bottom of the box. At this stage 
cover the box all over with thick sheets 
of brown paper to prevent the escape of 
any light through the joins in the dark- 
room. Оп the bottom, and at the front 
and back part of the box, fix two pieces of 
wood, 25 in. long and about 2 in. thick, as 
B (fig. 1), the purpose of these two pieces 
being to raise the lantern off the bench 
and allow a current of air to pass to the 
lamps through the hole in the bottom of 
the box. On the back of the box and in- 
side it fix all over a sheet of white card- 
board to serve the purpose of a reflector, 
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throwing light on to the negative to be 
enlarged. The rest of the internal parts 
of the lantern should either be papered 
or painted white, which will help to make 
the light more even still on the reflector. 
To make the carrier C, procure a square 
of thick strawboard about 16 in. by 16 in. 
In the centre of it mark out a square, 8 in. 
by 8 in., as indicated by the dotted line at 
С (fig. 1). After marking, cut the square 
out with a sharp pocket-knife. The piece 
marked 1 (fig. 1) should be fixed perma- 
nently over the opening in the front of the 
lantern. The piece 2 (fig. 1) is to form 
the negative-carrier. In the centre of it 
cut an opening the exact size of the nega- 
tives to be employed for enlarging. In 
order to make a rabbet to the carrier, glue 
a piece of thin cardboard all over one 
side. Afterwards cut an opening in the 
cardboard 4 in. smaller each way of the 
negative. To keep the negative in posi- 
tion whilst enlarging, push two pins 
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through from the back, and bend over on 
the front side of the carrier. The nega- 
tive-carrier, 2, must be kept free to turn 
either way up, in order to accommodate 
either horizontal or vertical subjects. 
This can be best accomplished by fixing 
a small turn-button at each corner, on 1 
(fig. 1). To make the shelf F (fig. 1) 
which is to rest the camera upon, cut a 
piece of wood ro in. by 8 in., and on to 
this piece fix a triangular-shaped piece of 
wood, as E (fig. 1). Afterwards fix this 
shelf F on to the front of the lantern 
where indicated by the dotted line at H 
(fig. 1). To keep the camera rigid on the 
shelf F, insert into the shelf one small- 
sized dresser-hook on each side of the 
camera baseboard. 

As amateurs usually only possess one 
camera, and that of the fixed-focus type, 
which would be of very little use for en- 
larging purposes, to overcome that diff- 
culty the method illustrated by fig. a 
should be employed. То construct it, cut 
a piece of wood 4 in. by 4 in. for I. Cut 
another piece 4 in. by s in. for J. In 
the centre of this piece cut a round hole 
the size of the lens flange K, and screw 
the lens flange on afterwards. Nail I and 
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J together, as shown on the diagram. At 
the back part of I bore a hole, and insert 
a thin butterfly bolt of the pattern shown 
by M. In the centre of the shelf F cut a 
narrow slit, as N, for the bolt to slide 
backwards and forwards in. On the shelf 
F and at each side of I fix a piece of wood, 
as shown by L L, to serve as guiding rails 
to I when adjusting and focussing the lens 


K. When fixing this arrangement on to 
the lantern front (where indicated by the 
dotted line at H), great care should be 
evercised in getting the lens, K, exactly 
in the centre of the negative-carrier, 
shown by a black square at C (fig. 1). 
After the final focussing has taken place 
and the bolt M is screwed tight, a focus- 
sing cloth or other material should be 
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thrown over the camera, as indicated at 
G (fig. 1), to serve the place of bellows 
and stop any of the light which passes 
through the negative reflecting into the 
dark-room. To prevent the lantern get- 
ting unduly hot, the door D should be 
kept off until the actual time of pinning 
up the sheet of bromide paper on the easel. 
H. W. H. 


THE SALON EVENINGS. 


HE series of evening lectures arranged to be given during 
Т the time the London Salon of Photography is open is ап 
interesting one, and provides subjects to suit the tastes of all 
visitors. All the lectures will be illustrated with the lantern, and 
discussion will be welcomed. The first lecture, “Some Impres- 
sions of Portugal,” was given by Mr. A. H. Blake, M.A., on 
Thursday, September 12. The lectures for Monday and Thurs- 
day evenings to the close of the exhibition are as follows. 
Readers should note that season tickets for the Salon and all 
the evening lectures can be obtained at four shillings each from 
the Hon. Secretary, London Salon of Photography, Galleries of 
the Royal Water-colour Society, 5A, Pall Mall East, S.W. 

Monday, September 16: Elwin Neame; “Professional Picture 
Making,” the methods of a modern society photographer, the 
line of beauty on a business-like basis. Chairman: Charles E. 
Dawson. 

Thursday, September 19: Alexander Keighley; “Pictures of 
Italian Life,” a personal account of wanderings amidst the pic- 
turesque. Chairman: A. H. Blake, M.A. 

Monday, September 23: J. Dudley Johnston; “Spring under 
Italian Skies,” some pictorial impressions of unhackneyed sub- 
jects. Chairman: Frederick H. Evans. 

Thursday, September 26: Cyril Davenport, V.D., F.S.A. 
(British Museum); “Illuminated Manuscripts,” an account of a 
few of the masterpieces of a bygone art. Chairman: C. H. L. 
Emanuel. 

Special Cinematograph Lecture.—Monday, September 30: 
F. Martin Duncan, F.R.M.S., F.R.P.S., “The Wonders of Life 
in the Sea,” at-home portraits of the denizens of the deep and 
motion pictures of marine monsters. Chairman: Reginald Craigie. 

Thursday, October 3: Edward F. Strange (Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington); “The Treatment of Landscape by 
Chinese and Japanese Artists,” an illustrated lecture of absorbing 
interest to the modern pictorial photographer. Chairman : 
Antony Guest. 

Monday, October 7: William Farren; “Wild Bird-Life with a 
Camera,” nature photography at its best. Chairman: Douglas 
English, B.A. 

Thursday, October 10: Dr. C. Atkin Swan; “The Humours 
of Telephotography,” a phase of photographic work that is 
demonstrated to be both simple and capable of much unsuspected 
entertainment. Chairman: F. C. Lambert, M.A., F.R.P.S. 

Monday, October 14: Н. Essenhigh Corke, F.R.H.S., F.R.P.S. ; 
“Chat on Wild Flowers,” illustrated by colour photography. 
Chairman: E. T. Holding, F.R.P.S. 

Thursday, October 17: Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., 
F.R.P.S.; “With a Camera and Motor-Car in Donegal,” the 
pleasures of touring in Ireland, pictorially portrayed. Chair- 
man: F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. 


LANTERN LECTURES AT THE В. P. S. 


URING the remaining days that the Royal Photographic 
Society’s Exhibition is open at the R. B. A. Gallery, Suffolk 
Street, London, W.C., the following lectures will be given : — 
Tuesday, September 17: J. Dudley Johnston; “The Foothills 
Of the Eastern Alps." Chairman: Donald Cameron Swan, 
F.S.A. (Scot.), F.R.P.S. 
Thursday, September 19: Henry W. Bennett, F.R.P.S.; “Ely 
Cathedral.? Chairman: F. C. Boyes, F.R.P.S. 
Saturday, September 21: F. Martin Duncan, F.R.M.S., 
F.R.P.S.; *Neptune's Kingdom." Chairman: Ernest Marriage, 


F.R.P.S. at 
—— < 


„At the “Oliver Goldsmith” (L.C.C.) Evening Commercial 
Centre, Peckham Road, Camberwell, S.E., the new course of 
Photographic lectures commences on September 24. Names may 
be registered on September 17 or 19. The class is held on 
uesdays and Thursdays. The fee for the whole course is half 
a crown. The syllabus of lectures and practical work can be 
obtained on application to Mr. F. W. Bannister. 


R. P. S. Council.—Mr. J. B. B. Wellington has been elected a 
vice-president of the society, in place of Ог. С. E. К. Mees, who 
has resigned office on the occasion of his departure for America. 


L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving and Lithography.—Mr. 
W. J. Smith has been promoted from the second assistant’s post 
to that of first assistant to the principal of the above school. 


The Fifteenth Traill-Taylor Memorial Lecture will be held at 
the Royal Photographic Society on October 8th. The subject 
will be “The Physical Chemistry of Negative-Making Pro- 
cesses,” and the lecturer will be Professor Dr. Robert Luther. 


Messrs. Marshall, Brookes and Chalkley, Ltd., publishers of 
the Photographic Dealer, Sports Trades’ Journal, and Retail 
Trader, ask us to announce that their London address is now 
Sicilian House, Southampton Row, W.C. Telephone number 
and telegraphic address remain as before. 


Moonlight Exposures.—Correction.—In the article by J. Nox on 
“Night Exposures,” appearing in our issue for September 2, the 
exposure for landscape at night, with full moon, was given as 
8, 15, and зо seconds, with stops F/4, F/6, and К/З respectively. 
This should have read 8, 15, and 3o minutes. 


A Photographic Exhibition is to be held at Chertsey on Octo- 
ber 17 and 18, entries for which close on October 1. Cash 
prizes to the value of £40 are offered. Entry forms and full 
particulars may be obtained on application to Mr. P. C. 
Rysdale, Enderley, Chertsey ; or to Mr. S. T. Bates, The Studio, 
Chertsey. 

Mr. R. Norman Gush, 2o, Alberta Road, Kennington, S.E., is 
the winner of the Ensign Roll.Film Competition for August. 
Houghtons, Limited, offer a three-guinea camera every month 
for the best negative on Ensign film. The entries cose on the 
third of the month. Entrance is free, and a competition form 
is enclosed with every spool of Ensign film. 


United Stereoscopic Society.— There are two vacancies for good 
workers in the Transparency Section of the above society, whose 
year commences on October 1. The annual subscription is 3s., 
with an entrance fee of 1s. The hon. secretary, Mr. A. J 
Snow, will be pleased to forward full particulars to any stereo- 
scopic workers. His address is 39, Westbere Road, West Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 

Ensignette Weekly Competition.—The prize-winners in the 
final competition of the series, which closed on September 2, 
are as follows:—Mrs. Walter Cochrane, Stourbridge; Miss E. 
Read, Clapham; J. E. Terry, Barnet; К. E. J. Walden, North- 
ampton ; D. McMurray, Belfast ; Mrs. Lyne, Ross-on-Wve ; Mrs. 
Boughton, Folkestone; F. W. Field, Lower Clapton; K. Cobb, 
Northampton ; W. J. Bassett Lowke, Northampton. 


* The Sinclair Sign-Post.’’—The chief feature of the August 
issue of this little monthly is an article on * Bromoil in Colour,” 
by Mr. J. L. Tucker, who recently contributed some notes on 
the same subject to THE А. P. AND P. №. Mr. Е. C. Tilney also 
contributes some remarks upon selection of subject in pictorial 
photographs. Copies of the pamphlet mav be obtained on applica- 
tion to Messrs. James A. Sinclair and Co., 54, Haymarket, S.W. 


Photographic Classes will be held at the L.C.C. Schools at 
Hackford Road, Brixton, S.W., on Monday and Wednesday 
evenings, and at Mantle Road, Brockley, S.E., on Thursday 
evenings, commencing on the 23га inst. А detailed syllabus 
can be obtained on application to the secretaries of the L.C.C. 
Science and Art Centres at Sussex Road, Brixton, S.W., or 
Brockley Road, Brockley, S.E., to which centres the classes are 


attached. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. by “ARIEL.” 


Wales and Monmouth Federation. 

The ship is launched, and has now completed 
the fitting up, that is, of course, figuratively. 
The Wales and Monmouth Photographic Fede- 
ration, some little time ago, held a first meeting 
of these societies interested in the movement, and 
decided to go forward with the scheme. 
Last week I announced that all was well, and 
the council was sitting to formulate plans for 
the forthcoming winter session and the near 
future policy of the Federation. Wisely, very 
wisely, the council decided that nothing too 
ambitious is to be attempted for the first year. 
The chief effort will be to provide good Federa- 
tion lectures and to the making of each society's 
exhibition as great a success as possible. One 
of the features will be to immediately arrange 
for judges to be at the service of the clubs for 
competitions and exhibitions. 


Combination beats Isolation. 

I have many times pointed out some of the 
enormous possibilities of Federation work simply 
possible through combination only, and here in 
a small group of otherwise isolated societies one 
finds immediate justification of that view. Each 
society formerly struggling alone, with an occa- 
sional plum plucked for its especial gratification, 

ossibly to the envy of the other, finds in com- 

ination it has the temerity to suggest, and even 

carry out, the hitherto impossible. Certain 
influential workers in our art and kindred pro- 
cesses find it difficult to show favour to one 
individual society without offending the feelings 
of the other. But if asked to take some place 
of work or honour in a combination, on the lines 
of a federation of photographic societies, no such 
difficulty is present, and I have frequently found 
they accept the position with pleasure and 
delight. 


Who is the First President ? 

The case in point is that the council of the 
Wales and Monmouth Federation are looking in 
high places for its chief officers. It was decided 
last Saturday to ask a certain gentleman of 
high social status to accept the position of first 
president, and whilst it is not advisable to dis- 
close the gentleman’s name until his decision 
is received, there is no reason why we should 
mot urge, with all our power, that he may be 
persuaded to honour the Federation with his 
acceptance. He is a keen educationalist and 
patron of arts, also an artist of considerable 
ability himself, and his influence would un- 
doubtedly mean a great deal to the Federation 
movement. Three other eminent names were 
voted to the vice-presidency, and on acceptance 
I will announce them later. Mr. J. J. Chorley, 
of Cardiff, has been elected to the chairmanship, 
and Mr. A. C. Waite to the vice-chair. Mr. 
H. N. Van Wadenoyen, a well-known pictorial 
worker and personal friend of the late Mr. Hors- 
ley Hinton, and another well-known worker, Mr. 
Arthur J. Lomax, have been co-opted members of 
the council. The next business is the lecture list, 
and this is now having all the attention of Mr. 
C. Wootton, the secretary, who is working hard 
to make the new venture a remarkable success. 
Any communication for Mr. Wootton should be 
addressed, the Y. M.C.A. Buildings, Cardiff. 


Where Federation Goes, Prosperity Follows. 

By the same post, I have news from the Cardiff 
Camera Club, who are to hold their annual 
general meeting on September 2oth. To quote 
the club's own text is the best justification for 
the statesments I have put forward that "Where 
Federation goes, prosperity follows." The off- 
cials of the Cardiff Camera Club say, “There is 
every evidence that a very successful season is 
in store, and the Federation spirit is already 
putting new life into the club." 


*" Photograms of the Year" Night. 

1 have a suggestion to make to committees of 
Societies who are at present arranging their 
winter syllabus, and that is a night be set aside 
for the "Photograms of the Year." As announced 
by our publishers, this year's production will be 
increased to a size that pictures can be viewed 
with comfort and benefit. It will be doubled in 


size to previous issues, measuring eleven inches 
by eight and a half inches, and will contain 
pictorial and literary contributions from the 
United Kingdom, America, India, Canada, 
France, Germany, South Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand, Austria-Hungary, Japan, Spain, 
Portugal, Russia, etc. etc. It will thus be 
seen that it forms the most representative collec- 
tion of work that can be concentrated into one 
portfolio. It would be a great help to members 
to have a night to talk about the pictures, and 
even if each member were not in possession of 
a copy, much good would result by making up a 
screen of the pictures. At the most, it would 
only mean cutting loose the folios of a couple of 
the books, and as they are published at half a 
crown a copy, it would only a moderate 
expense for a full evening’s instruction of the 
most varied character. 


"Photograms" as Awards for Society Com- 
petitions. 

Another suggestion I have to make to societies 
is that the current issue of “Photograms of 
the Year” should receive special honour this 
year, in view of its mutation to the dignity of a 
portfolio size, by being made the universal award 
in society pictorial competitions for October and 
November. Instead of giving a silver medal, 
costing anything above five shillings, let the 
awards be a couple or three of these handsome 
volumes for the ыы two or three prints in the 
competition. I need say nothing on the utility 
point, for that is so obvious to anyone, but I 
venture to predict the award of two or three 
volumes of “Photograms of the Year” in the 
October competitions would make that month 
the month of the session. The issue will be ready 
early in October, and will contain examples from 
the Salon and the Royal, thus bringing the work 
right up to date as an educational medium. 


The Sheffield Syllabus. 

I agree with the secretary of the Sheffield 
Photographic Society that their season gives 
promise of being an exceptionally busy one, for 
they have a list of engagements which I, with 
him, think exceeds their usual arrangements. 
It is, at all events, a fine series, and alone is 
well worth the subscription charged for the series. 
Alex. Keighley, of Bradford P. S.; T. F. Brog- 
den, of Scarborough; С. А. Booth, president, 
Lancashire and Cheshire Federation; W. L. F. 
Wastell; J. McIntosh, secretary, В. P. S.; 
H. S. Nutt; E. Seymour; Samuel Wells, 
Е.В.С.$., F.R.H.S., are just a few names ex- 
tracted from the excellent list. The demonstra- 
tions in the work-room of the society are a big 
feature of the winter syllabus, and I trust this 
season will be as successful as the last. With- 
out making comparisons, I can truly say this 
go-ahead Yorkshire society takes second place to 
no other for organisation and proof of managerial 
business capacity. The society opens its session 
to-morrow night (Tuesday) with Mr. Keighley's 
lecture, *Pictures of Italian Life," not the Italy 
of the guide-books, says Mr. Keighley, but the 
real Italy. 


The Nottingham Annual Report. 


The Nottingham Camera Club has been taking 
stock for the year, and presenting the result at 
the annual meeting a week ago. To quote from 
their report, they say: “It is felt that . the 
working of the club during the year has been 
satisfactory. Endeavours have been made to 
bring before the members all that has been of 
the highest and best in the realm of the art of 
photography. It is regrettable that there is a 
slight decrease in membership, which is perhaps 
inevitable, but there should be a greater desire 
on the part of the members to bring the club to 
the notice of persons they know to be interested 
in photography. The financial side shows а 
satisfactory position, and on the whole there is 
much for encouragement. With regard to the 
future, the club will attain its majority during 
the coming year, and special efforts will be 
made to mark the event, and the co-operation of 
all is asked so that the year may prove to be 
the best in the history of the club." 
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Society Syllabuses. 


The arrival of the syllabus of the Shefheld 
Photographic Society—the first to arrive for the 
winter session—reminds me to ask all secretaries 
to send me a copy of their syllabus as soon as 
they receive it from the printer, no matter 
whether your society is a large organisation or 
a small group, as I desire to keep in close touch 
with all that goes on in the movement—big or 
little. I frequently hear croakings that societies 
are going down—it is all b , it is simply 
a change of the times, and societies must change 
their methods with it where necessary. ny 
societies and their members are just as full of 
enthusiasm as ever they were, and will continue 
so, if only the officers will keep abreast of the 
times. Sometimes the march is slow and at 
others very rapid. An instance of this is that 
about three to four years ago a gentleman tried 
cinema shows with no success, and to-day in the 
same city there are over forty cinema halls, and 
some of them making a pile. He was too soon, 
and was not keeping abreast of the times. 


Dukinfield Photographic Society. 


The Dukinfield Photographic Society have 
again entered the arena, after a brief rest, and 
on Wednesday of this week the president, Mr. 
H. L. Hadfield, and Mr. W. арай will 
describe their holiday in Luxemburg. 
society’s portfolio for circulation among the 
societies of the Lancashire and Cheshire Federa- 
tion will be sent out early next month. It will 
be remembered that last year’s portfolio met 
with a very favourable reception, and the desire 
this year is the only natural outcome of success, 
that they should go one better, if possible. 
Prints must be with the Dukinfield secretary by 
the  2oth inst. The society’s officers are 
engaged on an excellent syllabus of lectures. 


Selby Progressing. 


The Selby Photographic Society is said to have 
caught on in that district, as a report has 
reached me that locally there are great anticipa- 
tions from the newly formed society. Many 
residents are eagerly looking forward to an early 
meeting of the club, when there is to be a special 
lantern slide display by local photographers. 
The Hull Photographic Society had a pleasant 
afternoon at Selby recently, and I trust obtained 
some good Abbey pictures. 


Yorkshire Lantern Slide Set. 


The lantern slide secretary of the Yorkshire 
Photographic Federation informs me he is rapidly 
booking dates for the 1913 set, which wil | 
available for circulation amongst the societies 
during January, February, and March next. The 
secretaries of those societies who have not yet 
arranged dates will do well to apply at once, and, 
to avoid disappointment, give, if possible, the 
option of two or three dates. Last year's collec- 
tion was set high, both pictorially and techni- 
cally; but some societies were not represented, 
and it is hoped that this year the absentees from 
last set will make amends by a special effort. The 
standard of work is good, and if your society 15 
not represented at all, it suggests you have no 
standard. Let this year be an exception, and 
every society who did not send before send at 
least one slide if no more. It should be borne 
in mind that one good slide is better than a dozen 
poor ones. Quality always counts before quantity. 
It is the desire of Mr. Womersley, the secretary, 
that all who send will carefully note the few new 
regulations for the slides mentioned in the A3. Pp. uU 
Year Book, which may had from Mr. 
Womersley, whose address is Spring Hurst Road, 
Shipley. 
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1-gcth sec. R. M. E. (Bradford). 
By “foggy,” you may refer to the (1) 
lack of sharpness, OF (2) suggestion of 
foggy state of the atmosphere, ог the 
usual so-called (3) fog veiling. (1) The 
lack of sharpness may be due to the ex- 
posure being too long, so that during it 
the train has moved a visible distance in 
the print; от poen due to the camera 
d quite still during the 
exposure. In your case it appears to be 
too long exposure. look is some- 
times due to direct sunlight falling on the 
glass part of the lens. Fog all over the 
plate points to faulty dark-room illumina- 
tion. Most so-called ruby or red glass 
allows an injurious quantity of green-blue 
rays to pass, although the glass seems to 
the eye to pass only red light. Also a 
too energetic developer may lead to 
general fog. 


Grease Marks. 

I should be much obliged if you could teli 
me how to remove greasy (hot butter) finger- 
marks from 


try gentle rubbing with 
“ French chalk.” 
overlay 
blotting-paPer, 
iron. 

cotton-wool moistened with alcohol, not 
methylated spirit, or you might try recti- 
fied benzine. 


Depth of Field. 

I am using а ył-inch lens, F/6.5, but find the 
depth of focus [? neld] available at F/6.5 too 
small, as it throws the background out too 
much. ill a more i 
better results? Mr. McW. 


It is not at all likely that you will get 
any appreciable increase of what you 
call depth of focus—really depth of focal 
field— with any other lens. 
depends on three factors, 
length of lens, (2) stop, 
object in sharpest focus. 
late this for yourself. 
hyperfocal distance, by squaring focal 
length, multiplying this by 100, and 
dividing by stop number, and then by 12, 
giving the result in feet, €g.» thus 7% 
times 74 times 100= 5,625. Dividing this 
by 12 times 6.5 (or 78) we get 72 ft. 
Focussing on 72 ft., all beyond this 1s 10 
sufficiently sharp focus for practical pur- 
poses, and you can also include objects 


up to half this distance, viz., 36 ft. To 
20 ft. is 
sharpest, multiply 20 by 72, 
and divide this by 72 BE 20, i.€., 92, 

Ig (approx.). ‘This is the near 
point. Divide 1,440 by 72 minus 20, i.e., 
52, getting 28 (approx.). So with 20 ft. 
sharp, your feld ranges from 15 to 38 ft. 


Focal Deptb. 


Would you please give the nearest and furth-st 

distances with stops Е/11, F/16, F/a2, F/32s 

with a focus of i in.; also when to use the 
t. 


magnifiers for 3 ft., 6 ft., and о ft.? 
D. C. (Maida Vale). 


You forgot to mention the all-important 

oint as to whether your camera is of the 
fixed-focus or focussing kind, also, if the 
former, what the largest stop is (probably 
F/8); but from your second question we 
guess it is of the fixed-focus kind. With 
a 5 in. focus lens and F/8 it is probably 
set sharp for an object 25-26 ft. distant, 
and beyond this ali will be sharp, i.e., 
sharp enough ; also objects as near as 
13-14 ft. will pass muster. 
magnifier is for objects 3 ft. from lens; 
that marked 6 ft. for objects at 6 ft. dis- 
tance, and so оп. 


Photographing Polished Objects. 
Will you kindly tell me the best way of photo- 


graphing a pair of highly polished vases so as 
to avo 


id reflections, etc.! 
R. G. M. (Burnley). 

Place the vases so that they get a side 
light from a large window. Cover the 
window with tissue-paper OF fine muslin, 
so as to diffuse the light; от, if small, 
you can make a light wooden framework 
to stand on the table, enclose the vases, 
and be covered with tissue-paper. 


mula for making up developer; also how long 

to develop with it? s. C. W. (Smethwick). 

Obtain two 20 oz.—i.e., pint—bottles 
(A and B), quite clean and with good 
sound corks. Into A put 3 97. soda sul- 
phite and 3 drams of potass. metabisul- 
phite, and fill up the bottle with water 
that has been boiled and allowed to cool 
down till it is barely tepid. 
solids are dissolved, add 3 drams of pyro- 
gallic acid, commonly called pyro. Into 
B put М lb. soda carbonate (crystals), and 
fill up with boiled tepid water. To make 
a developer, take $ 02. A, 4 oz. B, and 
т oz. water, making a total of 2 02. 
This at ordinary temperatures (55-709 
Fahr.) will develop а plate in four to six 
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minutes. Try your first plate with five 
minutes, and if this is too dense and con- 
trastful, try four minutes with the next 
one. Aim at using your solution between 
60 and 65° Fahr. as far as possible. Do 
not make up more developer than you are 
likely to use in a fortnight’s time. 


Various. 


(1) Can you recommend Agfa rapid fixing 
salts for gaslight papers? (2) Would Hypono 
eliminate the above the same as ordinary 
hypo? (3) What strength of hypo would be 


necessary to fx gaslight papers in five 
minutes? 15 it advisable to use such 
strength? G. G. (Liverpool). 


(1) It would be quite unfair for us to 
“recommend " any special apparatus or 
materials, but we can зау that the pro- 
ducts of the Agfa firm are entirely de- 
pendable. (2) We have not personally 
tried the experiment, but see no reason 
why it should not answer perfectly. (3) 
It has been stated by expert authority 
that a 10 per cent. hypo bath will fix 
either bromide or gaslight paper in five 
minutes if the bath is fresh, plenty of it, 
prints moved about and not allowed to 


stick together, and temperature not below 
60° Fahr. 


Exposure. 
I have а Goerz Syntor F/6.8. My focussing 
scale is 4, 6, 12, 24, etc. If 1-25 sec. is cor- 
rect with F/6, what is the right exposure with 
following stops? Р. L. (Hanley). 
You mention the focussing scale, which 
does not concern the question, and omit 
the F numbers of the stops, which are all- 
important. Suppose you wish to find 
equivalent exposures with two stops 
whose F numbers are F/6 and F/8. 
Multiply 6 by 6—i.e., 36—and 8 by 8— 
i.e., 64. Then the exposures are in the 
proportion ог ratio of 36 to 64, or say 
т to 2, so that 1-25th sec. with F/6 would 
be equivalent to 11121 with F/8. 


Magnifiers. 


I have magnifers for 4, 7$, and 13 feet. Which 
should I use for 5 feet E g to 11 feet? 


S. E. (Holloway). 

For s ít. use the 4 ft. lens and the 
second largest stop, for 9 ft. use the 74, 
and for 11 ft. the 13 ft. lens. But, of 
course, you cannot expect to get the 
utmost sharpness when departing from 
the precise distance values of these extra 
lenses. 


Making an Enlarger. 
(1) Can you give me particulars for making 
an enlarger for printing quarter to half plate, 
i.e., distances between lens and negative and 
aper? Should I have to purchase a separate 
ens? (2) I have a double extension camera 
and 6.5 lens. When I use the front or back 
half of the lens does this make any difference 
with the stops when using an exposure meter? 
С. Н. S. (Streatham Park). 

Details for making an enlarger will be 
found on the “Handy Man” page this 
week. Enlarging from 4% to 64 is a 
ratio of 1 to 14, or 2 to 3. There- 
fore the lens to paper distance will 
be 2} times the focal length of the 
lens, and the lens to negative distance 
1$ times the focal length. For in- 
stance, with a 6 in. focus lens, the dis- 
tances would be 15 i We 
presume your 6.5 figure refers to the stop 
Presuming this 
is a symmetrical Jens (i.e., front and back 
parts of equal focal length), then when 
you use either part alone the stop values 
ie., F/8 with the complete 
lens is F/16 with either component 
single; and doubling the stop numbers 
quadruples the exposure, 1.€., I Sec. with 
F/8 is equivalent to 4 Sec. with F/16. We 
see no reason why you should not use 

your present lens for the enlarger. 
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Mrs. Grundy at the 
Salon. 

Mrs. Grundy has got her 
eye on the London Salon. 
lhere are several works by 
these irresponsible camera- 
men that cause her tc shake 
her head, and one in par- 
And she has the public on 


سے 


99 
۵ 


ticular that comes under her Бап. 
her side, which is generally the case. They are full of sympathy 
with her attitude, and, of course, in order to sympathise intelli- 


gently they must needs go and see exactly what it is that has 
aroused the good lady's ire. So they are paying their shillings 
wholesale at the gate as one means of expressing their detesta- 
tion of an exhibition which permits a figure to be shown as it 
has been dressed by Mother Nature. If the figure were shown 
over-dressed as Bond Street fashion would over-dress it, it would 
be exceedingly ribald and vulgar by comparison; but in that 
case Mrs. Grundy would not object. Mrs. Grundy, however, has 
one drawback. She bans a thing, and forthwith makes its for- 
tune. Offend her, and. you catch the eye of the town. Is it 
possible—I scarcely think it can be—that Mrs. Grundy is an old 
and valued member on the staff of a big advertising agency? 


The Fur Stole. 

I am incredibly informed that the Society for the Reformation 
of Pickpockets and the Suppression of Public Incitements 
to Dishonesty has issued a formal complaint about a picture 
entitled “The Fur Stole,” by Mr. О. Zobrome, now showing at 
an exhibition not a hundred miles from Pall Mall. The title of 
the picture is somewhat cryptic, but it is the unanimous opinion 
of the Society that it represents a stolen fur—or titles have no 
meaning at all—and therefore the look of satisfaction on the 
wearer's face is likely to have a demoralising effect upon the 
community. The S.R.P.S.P.l.D. has even taken the extreme 
step of posting sandwich-men—every one of them a reclaimed 
thief—bearing large-lettered protests outside the doors of the 
exhibition. Later I learn that, in deference to public sentiment, 
the Exhibition Committee has decided to turn the face of the 
offending picture to the wall, and to permit persons of irre- 
proachable character to take a momentary peep on payment of 
an extra shilling. As a consequence of the publicity given to 
the affair, the waiting queue has stretched during the whole 
day as far as the National Gallery. . 

A Trifle Unreasonable. 

The genial gentleman who made a running criticism of the 
Affiliation competition slides when they were shown on Red 
Book night was a trifle hard upon the competitors. A good 
many of the slides were of wild animal subjects, for photo- 
graphers seem to have been patronising the ancestral haunts 
of mankind at Regent’s Park extensively of late. But it is surely 
too bad, when a.man has secured a picture of two Polar bears, 
to complain because the leg of one of them is a trifle fore- 
shortened. It requires something more than photographic skill 
to pull the leg of.a Polar bear. Of the hyena too—or was it the 
leopard?—I understood him to say that it would have been 
perfect if the foreground and the background had been different, 
and if the animal had been taken the other way up. Yet he 
must have known that not exactly a free choice of surroundings 
is possible in the restricted area of the Zoo. The bars are 
always in the way. I suggest that he show us how to do wild 
animal photography by borrowing a lion from a menagerie, 
setting it loose on his lawn, and composing the picture in his 
shrubbery at leisure. 


Shirt-Cuff Impressions. 


We shall have to take a dictionary with us when we go to see 
a photographic exhibition. One exhibit in the “Royal ” show at 
Suffolk Street is marked thus— 

“ $48.—Photograph of Phasionella australis. 
culum in situ.) 
_“Operculum ” is а word we seldom use in ordinary conversa- 
tion. A reference to the dictionary proves it to have two mean- 
ings, in one of which it appears on Sundays, and in the other 


(Note the oper- 
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on week-days. It may be either “the epipharnax of certain 

dipters,” or a “сахосегие of the external antenna.” To borrow 
4 оо б Ален а И ” 

a vulgar expression from Current politics, “Now we know. 


* * * * * * * 
It must have been a relief to the Hanging Committees to haye 
found that by no evil chance had the two following exhibits 


changed places :— 

“ 268.—Radiograph of kitten, immediately after partaking of a 
meal containing carbonate of bismuth. Antero-posterior view. 

“61.—Poor Pussy (bromide)." : : 

* % * * * * * 

The eclipse of the sun accounts for quite а number of pictures 
—apparently including some in the Pictorial Section. Among 
the eclipse photographs in the Scientific Section we note that 
some were taken as far away as the Tonga Islands, and that 
apparently the exposure was narrowed down to a few seconds. 
Why did they go so far and make such haste when, by staying 1n 
England, they could have had the whole summer to choose 
trom? 


While You Wait. ; 

One of the appalling results of the “ telectograph,” or picture- 
by wire invention, will be the establishment of a keener rivalry 
between fashionable society in London and Pans. “ Parisian 
costumiers,” says the Standard, “are already making arrange- 
ments to ‘telectograph’ photographs of the latest creations to 
London the moment they are complete.” 


Oh, Thorne Baker, Captain Fulton, 
Ponder well on what it means— 
Contemplate the sad result on | 
Evening gowns and crinolines. 
As it is, succeeding crazes 
Scarce can wait the tardy mail, 
The design that yesterday’s is, 
Is to-day effete and stale. 


Eve will buy the new creation, 
Charming, chic, and all the rest, 
At some strange but stern dictation, 
Worn by all the rea!ly dressed. 

Then forthwith she'll go a-tearing 
Where telectographs are shown, 
See what Paris swells are wearing, 

By a sort of telephone. 


She will watch the picture shaping 
As the buzzing cylinder 
Traces subtleties in draping 
Only legible to her. 
Then I'll hear a cry, and haste and 
Find the trembling voice is Eve's: 
* They've ordained a tighter waist, and 
Made it fuller in the sleeves." | 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


133rd 
Lesso 3. 


O secure satisfactory 
pictures of woodland 
scenery is not one of 
the easiest problems 
in photography. The 
difficulties are both 
technical and ріс- 
torial, ^ Technically, 
we have to deal with 
a subject frequently 
showing great con- 
trast, and often liable 
to show considerable 
movement. Ріс- 
torially, there are the 
difficulties of simplification and concen- 
tration of interest. Perhaps we had 
better look at the pictorial difficulties 
first, and if we take print No. 1 as an 
example we shall see what is meant by 
the difficulty of simplification. We 
have a print showing an opening in a 
wood, or a place where the trees have 
been thinned out somewhat. Across the 
foreground we have four tree trunks all 
about equal in importance, and a little 
further away dozens of other tree stems, 
most of them catching the sunlight. 
In addition to this the foreground is 


one bright spot to another, and the print 
is a good example of lack of that artis- 
tic quality known as repose; or, to put 
it in another phrase, the whole thing 
wants “ fulling together." Much might 
be done by toning down a number of 
these bright, spotty lights, cither with 
а brush and spotting colour, or by 
sunning down certain parts of the print, 
and this toning-down process, blending 
the spotty lights with the half-tones, is 
what constitutes "pulling together" in 
such a case. 

But we shall usually be wiser if we 
endeavour to select a subject which has 
a less scattered interest, one, that is, 
in which the shadows and lights are 
better massed together bv the actual 
lighting of the subject. Print No. 2 
shows a subject in which the fore- 
ground is more uniformly in shadow, 
being broken by one splash of sunlight 
only, but here the patches of skv seen 
through the trees are a littie distracting. 
A good deal might be done in this case 
by adding a sky, and, with the fore- 
ground and trees as dark as they are, 
а somewhat strongly printed sky would 
be suitable. 


shows another way of 


Print No. 3 
approaching the subject. By getting to 
the edge of the wood and devoting some 
of the picture space to the open expanse 


dotted over with bracken, a good deal 
of it being made more spotty by its 
being sunlit. It is difficult for the 
eye to rest anywhere, it wanders from 


WOODLAND PHOTOGRAPHY. 


beyond we avoid the shut-in effect 
rather too strongly marked in No. 2, 
and at the same time get a stretch of 
fairly plain surface, which, being a 
mass of lighter half-tone, gives the eve 
a rest. The near foreground, too, is 
broken up sufficiently to make it inter- 
esting—a matter we considered in last 
week's lesson—without its being so 
broken up as to be spotty. 

Print No. 4 is an example о! over- 
simplification, that is to say, we have 
simplified everything to such an extent 
that the picture has lost a good deal 
of interest. We now feel, not that 
we have too much in the picture 
clamouring for attention, but that we 
should like to see more, The fore- 
ground is nothing like so satisfactory 
as that in print No. 3, and there are 
too many straight lines, more or less 
at right angles to each other, to form 
a pleasing composition. The tree is 
not a sufficiently fine specimen to stand 
bv itself. Much the same might be said 
of print No. 5, notwithstanding that 
there are two trees, and this print 
shows how difficult it is to get a satis- 
factory group of two, a thing which 


find. 


portrait 
These two trees of equal size and im- 
portance hold the eye equally, and in 
pictures one likes to feel that some 


photographers always 
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No. 3. 


one thing is of paramount interest. 
Further, the distance is not satisfactory, 
for it conveys a shut-in effect, although 
we know it to be some little way off. 
In this respect print No. 6 is better. 
"Ihe distance is low enough to give a 
good deal of dignity to the pines, and 
its distance is enhanced by reason of the 
fact that it is sunlit, while the fore- 
round is in shadow. This shadow 
across the foreground also helps to keep 
it free from distracting spottiness. 
Notice, too, how the fact that the 
nearest tree has its top cut off in the 
print gives the suggestion of height, 
which is intensified by the tree on the 
right having its top included. This 
group of three is much more satis- 
fying than either prints 4 or 5. Another 
interesting point is that the shadow 
across the foreground and on the trunks 
of the trees, together with the sunlight 
of the distance, and the sunlit patches 
on the trees, suggest forcibly the effect 
of emerging from a wood. Here, then, 
to a greater extent than in any of the 
other prints, even No. 3, we have in- 
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terest, and a suffi- 
ciently simple com- 
position ; and the ad- 
dition of a suitable 
sky would further 
improve the picture. 

Now we may con- 
sider some of the 
technical difficulties 
of the work. Нау- 
ing selected our 
composition, we 
must focus, and 
while we may not 
desire F/64 defini- 
tion, we do not want 
the distance, and 
especially the fore- 
ground, to be 


No. 4. 


blurred. As the nearer portions of 
the subject will in all probability be 
fairly near, we shall have to stop 
down somewhat, and, to avoid the 
use of too small а stop the swing- 
back may be called into use. Pulling 
the upper part of the swing-back a 
trifle further away from the lens will 
usually be sufficient to help the nearest 
foreground objects without disturbing 
the definition of the upper portion of 
the trees. The side swing may be used 
in the same way when the distance 
comes on one side of the plate and the 
near objects on the other. Always bear 
in mind that the nearer the object is to 
the lens the further will its image be 
away from the lens. This simple rule 
enables the swing-back to be correctly 
used in any case. The actual stop re- 
quired to give the desired definition will 
be ascertained by experiment, and in 
conjunction with the swing-back. 

With small-sized plates, say quarter- 
plates, and a lens of average focal 
length for the plate, focussing presents 
much less difficulty, as the depth of 
focus at F/8 is much greater than in 
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the case of a half-plate lens at the same 
relative aperture. A quarter-plate nega- 
tive, however, is often taken with a 
view to subsequent enlargement, 
whereas a half-plate will most likely be 
used for a direct print on possibly 
slightly rough paper, so that the smaller 
negative should have a degree of defini- 
tion not necessary in the larger one. 

When calculating the exposure we 
must bear in mind two things, the near- 
ness of the shadows and the contrast 
of the subject. If the nearest shadow 
is within ten feet of the camera we 
must give twice the exposure indicated 
by the Watkins or Wynne meter. These 
meters give normally the exposure 
for the average subject, the nearest 
shadow in which is between ten and 
thirty feet from the camera. Then, if 
the contrast, either of light and shade 
or of colour, is great, we must take 
especial care not to under-expose the 
shadows, or we shall find our negatives 
so vigorous that the prints will be 
harsh. Of course, using the meter as 
for open-air subjects we must hold it to 
the light of the open sky, and not take 
our light time in the shadow of the 
trees. 

The only other point we may mention 
is the giving of the exposure if the 
trees are moving. Most of the modern 
between-lens shutters may be set for 
bulb exposures. On squeezing the bulb 
the shutter opens, and remains open as 
long as pressure is maintained. This 
movement enables an exposure to be 
given in sections, and the shutter mav 
be closed instantly when a puff of wind 
disturbs the foliage. With rapid plates, 
an Е/8 or F/11 stop, and well-lighted 
subjects the exposures are not likely to 
exceed a second, but even one second on 
a slightly windy day may require to be 
given as five exposures of a fifth of a 
second each, 
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HE two little pictures on this page 

present several features of contrast 
which it may be suggestive and helpful 
to consider. In the first place, example 
A shows us a group of several figures. 
These are obviously engaged in busy 
action. The  glinting sun distributes 
many chequered patches of strong light 
and dark over the scene; the whole sub- 
ject suggests action, force, noise, toil. 
On the other hand, example B takes us 
to a quiet spot, undisturbed by any sug- 
gestion of noise or movement beyond that 
of the slowly creeping cast shadows. И 
suggests a relic of the past, “the world 
forgetting, by the world forgot," a place 
where the tide of ife scarce moves its 
*lazy lapping," a land of lotus-eaters, a 
place of sleepy rest. Here are contrasts 
of toil and rest, action and repose, noise 
and silence, to-day and yesterday. It 
may be useful to consider how these ideas 
are suggested, without in either case 
attributing design to the two workers, 
who, likely enough, had other thoughts 
and aims in mind when the pictures were 
taken. 

In the case of example A the mere pre- 
sence of figures tends to suggest that 
activity which we automatically associate 
with life. Then the way the light and 
shade is cut up and distributed also gives 
the sense of unrest. Опе of the first 
things to catch one's eye in this figure 
group is the uplifted hammer in the hands 
of the nearest man. At first glance, one 
gets the idea that he is aiming a murder- 
ous blow upon the head of the man in 


A. —HAMMER-SLINGERS. 
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News 


to other readers dealing with the same class of 
Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 
will dealt with here. 


front of him. Doubtless a brief 
exposure was thought necessary, 
and this was probably followed 
by carrying development further 
than was quite wise; this has 
yielded a negative undesirably 
contrastful, so that the high lights 
are chalky and lacking in adequate 
suggestion of degrees of lightness. 
The quiet darkness of the back- 
ground part of the scene is cer- 
tainly helpful in the general effect 
by concentrating one’s attention 
on the toiling group of figures in 
the foreground. This picture 
brings home to us all a fact which 
we may easily overlook—that in 
the everyday scenes of ordinary 
life there are to be found pic- 
torial and interesting subjects. 
Further, one may note, in passing, 
that the interesting and pictorial 
elements are not quite the same 
thing as is sometimes supposed. 
Pictorial quality is largely а 
matter of light and shade, group- 
ing, Massing, arrangement of 
lines, and so forth; in a word, 
this is chiefly a matter of the way 
the subject is selected, arranged 
and presented. On the other 
hand, the interest attaching to 
a subject is more a question of 
the nature of the subject itself— 
the appeal it makes to our imagi- 
nation, sympathy, curiosity, and 
so on. Thus a subject may be 
full of interest in itself, but seen 
in a certain light and shade, or 
from this or that point of view, 
may be devoid of pictorial 
quality. Thus in 
fig. А the toil 
element engages our 
sympathetic inter- 
est, while the calm 
repose of B appeals 
rather to our poetic 


side, through the 
imagination and 
memory. This 


latter picture points 
to a negative of 
good and painstak- 
ing technique. The 
worker was  evi- 
dently careful to 
select his point ot 
view so as to give 
the emphasis of 
position to the old 
three-decker house. 
at the street corner. 


The picture was 
KU eviaently taken 
2<, os from a somewhat 


elevated view-point, 
as we can see by 


B.—AN ANCIENT CORNER. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
eekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ 


By J. H. Parkin. 
From the Weekly Competition (Beginners). 


the way the horizontal lower lines of the 
lower windows on our left trend upwards. 
In fact, one can make a guess that the 
lens was about on a level with the lamp 
over the door of the house to our left. 
This high view-point naturally tends to 
give the near part of the street a some- 
what spread-out look, which in turn tends 
to suggest an upward tilt of this part of 
the road. Houses are, of course, closely 
associated with the idea of their inhabi- 
tants, so that the “conspicuous absence ” 
of the human element tends to enforce 
the idea of quietness. 

Apart from all idea of picture-making 
pure and simple, one is glad to see 
examples of careful architectural work of 
this kind, making useful records of old 
buildings which the modern man is reck- 
lessly anxious to improve out of exist- 
ence. When one considers how few are 
the small domestic buildings scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, of say no earlier a date than Eliza- 
beth, one sees the importance of taking 
every opportunity of securing camera 
records similar to that reproduced. 
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By THOMAS Д 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. Б 
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ROME DU JANICULE. Ву С. Puyo. 
From the Loniton Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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PORTRAIT OF HERMANN BAHR. Bv RUDOLPH AND MINYA DUHRKOOp, 


From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colou rs, 
ба, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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We hope that readers of THE A. P. Амр P. М. who 
are coming to London for the Salon during the next 
month will find.time to pay “The A. P. 
THE GUIDO REY Little Gallery " a visit. We are рег. 
ONE-MAN 8HOW. fectly sure that all lovers of pictorial 
photography in the broadest sense of 
the term, and the most ardent advocates of "straight " 
photography will be equally delighted with the display 
of pictures by Guido Rey, of Turin, now on view at 52, 
Long Acre, W.C. И is, perhaps, not too much to say 
that such an exhibition of exquisitely perfect little photo- 
graphic pictures has never been seen in London before. 
A review of the work of this clever Italian artist will 
be given next week, and in the meantime every effort 
should be made by all readers to visit the show. It 
remains open daily until October 19, from то a.m. to 
6 p.m.; Saturdays 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Admission free, 
on presentation of visiting card. 


e e e 


Through the kind courtesy of the Council of the 
Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain the annual 
gathering known as Red- 

AFFILIATION OF Book Night was held at the 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES. Suffolk Street Galleries on 
Friday the 6th September. 

The assembly was believed to be the largest and most 
successful that had ever met on a similar occasion. 
Great interest was manifested in the exhibition. The 
special feature, however, of the evening's entertainment 
was the display of a collection of lantern slides which 
was the outcome of the 1912 Lantern Slide Competition. 
In all, fifty-two slides were shown, and Mr. J. Н. Gear, 
F.R.P.S., very kindly attended and delivered the lecture 
he had prepared to accompany the collection on its 
rounds amongst the various societies. Mr. Gear made 
comparisons with the work of previous years, and gave 
sound advice to those who made this phase of photo- 
graphic work their special study. He pointed out that 
by means of combination printing, slides could be pro- 
duced possessing pictorial qualities in a high degree. 
During the evening the chairman (Mr. Lisett) referred 
to the early days of the Affiliation, how in its inception 
it filled a special need. Commenced in 1892 it has 
steadily provided lectures upon all subjects of photo- 
graphic interest, and each year it adds to its collection. 
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The lectures are utilised to a very great extent by 
affiliated societies, and from time to time a number are 
sent to the colonies. The plaques won at the Affiliation 
outing in June were presented to Mr. Louis Dick, North 
Middlesex Photographic Society; Dr. Rodman, Rich- 
mond Camera Club; Mr. Francombe, Bowes Park 
Photographic Society; Mr. A. Woolford, G.E.R. 
Mechanics! Institution, Photographic Section; and to 
the Rev. H. O. Fenton, B.A., was presented the Affilia- 
tion plaque for his lecture which won the 1912 Lecture 
Competition, entitled “The Gates of the Orient." It 
was announced that the annual dinner will be held on 
October rgth, and that the 1912 Print Competition will 
close on October 31st. 
& e Ф 

The big exhibitions have not shown any particular 
originality in the way of picture titles, though the en- 
titling of some of the Salon work is 
distinctly neat. Mr. J. C. Warburg’s 
“ А Modern Icarus ” is an example, and 
Miss Warburg’s “The Animals Two 
by Two” is another. Workers from abroad are usually 
more conventional in their titles than their British con- 
fréres. It is from them principally that we have appar- 
ently finished works described as “Studies.” The word 
is permissible in Madame D’Ora’s series of “Studies in 
Movement,” but elsewhere it 15 decidedly weak, and the 
word “Essay,” which two or three also employ, is not 
much better. Іп one of the little rooms at the Royal 
Photographic Society’s exhibition, out of fifty works we 
counted five which were studies of, or studies in, some- 
thing or other. 


TITLES AT 
EXHIBITIONS. 
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In entitling his picture the exhibitor should bear in 
mind certain principles of psychology. A fanciful title 
may suit landscape or genre work very 

NAMING THE well, and be out of place in an architec- 
CHILD, tural subject. It is rather exasperating 

to come across a picture of a cathedral 

close with a fine Gothic tower which we cannot identify 
looming up over an ancient gate, and then to find it 
described in the catalogue simply as “The Portal”; or 
to see a picture with distinctive and interesting build- 
ings, only to be told that it is “A City Street." The 
name of the place in such an instance is decidedly more 
interesting than any such vague titles. The ordinary 
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man can see for himself that it is a portal or a city street, 
but he wants to know where it is. The fact that A. H. 
Blake describes his fine architectural “ bits " in the Salon 
as the “Savoy,” and as the “Liver Buildings,” in Liver- 
pool, adds greatly to their interest. 

@ $ 5 


А man who has lived all his life among the race- 
horses of the Newmarket stables waxed sarcastic the 
other day when the non-photographic 
representation of the galloping horse 
came under discussion. He referred to 
those classic racing pictures which show 
the horse with its fore-legs extended far in front, while 
at the same time its hind-legs stretch backwards to 
infinity. In no single moment of the horse's gallop are 
such pictures true to the facts. They represent a 
physical impossibility. It is more true to say that in 
galloping the horse constantly bunches its four legs 
together, so that often its hind feet kick against its fore 
ones. The movements are less graceful than those of 
the conventional picture, but at least they justify the 
essential truth of the photographic record, and make it 
unnecessary to apologise for our ungainly results and 
our comparative failure in horse photography. No 


THE RACING 
HORSE. 


doubt the galloping horse is a thrilling spectacle, but 
this does not mean that the analysis of its movements 
would reveal 


anything particularly graceful, and, 
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indeed, the faster it goes the less graceful are its 
postures. 
8 m G 


The amateur photographer sometimes feels a quite 
unjustifiable sense of grievance because the picture 
postcard men have been before him, 
THOSE PICTURE and, like those ancient Greeks and 
POSTCARDS. Romans, have stolen all his good 
ideas. He spends an afternoon in and 
around a cathedral, and finds on his way back to the 
station that every one of the views he has taken is 
already in the shop window for seven for sixpence. 
Nevertheless, quite apart from the personal value of the 
picture that is one's own production, the lack of 
imagination on the part of the picture postcard people 
is generally something upon which one can count. It 
is true that they cover the ground, but as a rule they do 
so in great strides, whereas the true amateur picks his 
steps. We do not claim in the least degree to have a 
keener eye for subjects than the generality of photo- 
graphers, but recently we spent an afternoon in the 
precincts of a mighty fenland minster, made half a 
dozen exposures only on the exterior, and afterwards, 
looking over the multitudinous ‘prints and cards in the 
shop windows, we were unable to find one that 
corresponded essentially in point of view with any that 
we had taken. 
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HE universal atten- 
tion that the fine 
exhibition of the Lon- 
don Salon of Photo- 
graphy is attracting this 
year must be extremely 
gratifying to its рго- 
moters. Not only is tke 
attendance of visitors 
far greater than in pre- 
vious years, but the 
sales of pictures have 
mie. already been extremely 
“72 ,? numerous, while the 
#7 2 verdict of the Press and 
(77 public alike has been 
unanimous in praise of 
the show.  Practically 
every London paper has 
devoted a considerable 
amount of space to the 
exhibition, and in many 
ai "4" АЙ И? cases further notices 
ЖУЛ have been given. In 
& dex: the current issue of the 
TE Academy Мг. Haldane 
Macfall, the well-known 
art critic, painter, and author, whose important “History of 
Painting? has just been published, holds forth at considerable 
length in criticism of the pictures in the Salon. When we find 
papers of the status of the Academy devoting so much space to a 
photographic exhibition, pictorial photographers may well take 
heart of grace. The following notes are abstracted from Mr. 
Macfall’s remarks, which deal with many of the pictures : — 
The display of the Photographic Salon in Pall Mall East will 
be memorable for the impetus it has given to these prodigious 
advances [in colour work] in England; and it will redound to 
the honour of the generous and self-effacing policy of that body 
in the years to come that they gave this display. In this pro- 
vince the exhibition now being held in the Gallery of the Old 
Water-Colour Society is one of the most important London has 
seen for a long time. For two or three seasons, the influences 
at work within the society have steadily been building up the 
position that was to lead to this triumph; and it is only just 
to give credit to the spade-work before we cheer for the success. 
The society is to be congratulated upon the liberal and generous 
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policy that impelled it to keep its doors open to all comers— 
above all, in its self-abnegation in showing no favour to its own 
members—and, mark you, this is all the more a matter for 
recognition when we remember that the society, without any 
help or subsidies from without, has to fall back for all financial 
support upon these very members who came out into the arena 
and took their falls, foot to foot, with all comers. Such a 
policy calls for a generosity not easy to overrate ; how rich has 
been the result and the reward! We are all full of fine senti- 
ments, but when it comes to putting our hands in our pockets 


we recall the old schoolboy saw, “Are you certain?” “Yes.” 
“Will you swear?” “Yes” “Will you bet?” “І never 
gamble.” 


The society had two well-marked policies from which to 
choose. On the one hand was the close society wherein a group 
of exquisite craftsmen decide to stand together, allow no work 
to be shown that is not as technically fine as their own, send 
but a very limited number of exhibits, and display these to the 
best advantage without any conflicting neighbours of a differing 
craftsmanship. This system has many fascinating advantages. 
It has, however, its own punishment. Mere technical excellence 
in one narrow field soon leads to a hide-bound convention and a 
limited achievement—if a very exquisite achievement. Soon decay 
sets in, for no new blood enters into its vitals—new blood is 
sensitive as well as vitalising, and, once turned aside, it avoids 
the channels that lead through the portals of the close society. 
The Salon wisely set aside all such temptation to self-glorifica- 
tion, and doggedly made for the larger adventure. That the 
colour movement met with considerable suspicion there is scant 
room for doubt; but that there was some astute and masterly 
spirit—or that there were several—who persuaded the others to 
break new ground, and that the others were liberal enough to 
be persuaded—these things all add to the dignity of the society. 
That there are those who look upon colour-printing as bastard 
photography, whilst they hail monochrome as sacred, it passes 
the wit of man to justify; but we must not become entangled’ 
in the logic-chopping of legitimacy. 

Not only is there this wide achievement, but the large policy 
of the society has drawn to its gallery the work of some of the 
first artist-photographers of Europe. There is freedom from а 
narrow intention, not only of personality, but of craftsmanship, 
of tone, of quality, ay, even of papers and materials. This is: 
all to the good. One would like to see the life of the day more 
widely interpreted, and action outside the arrangement of the 
studio more keenly essayed; but that will come as soon as the: 
studio * fake" is properly scorned. 
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Ш. 
Further Notes on the 
b / n" Treatment of Films. 
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N last week's issue the development of 
roll films both by the tank and dish 
methods was considered. In view of 
the great number of amateurs who 
employ the former, some further notes 
on tank development and subsequent 
treatment will be useful. 
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R= In the previous article we referred 
3 to the necessity for occasionally re- 
ke: versing the tank when the film 
Р 44 


(enclosed in the celluloid apron) was 
JA being developed. This obviates the 
=e possibility of uneven development, 
and keeps the solution moving and 
well distributed over the whole surface of the film. 
When the correct time for complete development 
arrives—ascertained by the temperature and the particu- 
lar developer employed (with the Kodak pyro-soda tank 
developer twenty minutes is sufficient to give fully de- 
veloped negatives at a temperature of 65 deg. F.) the 
lid is removed from the tank, and the rolled-up film and 
apron turned out. The used developer will drain away, 
and in the meantime the tank is filled with clean water. 
After draining for a minute or two the film and apron 
are replaced in the tank, and allowed to sink down 
gradually into the water. When completely submerged, 
and air bubbles have ceased to arise, turn the contents 
out again, allow to drain, and repeat the process with 
a further supply of fresh water. Repeat the operation 
once more, and then proceed to unroll the celluloid 
apron, and separate the film from its backing paper for 
fixing. 


Trouble with the Backing Paper. 

It is at this juncture that there is a possibility of 
trouble arising. The film has been known to stick to 
the backing paper. Recourse to force in separating the 
two may either tear the paper—pieces of which will 
adhere to the back of the film—or the forcible separa- 
tion of the two may result in leaving a series of matt- 
surface markings on the gelatine backing—or the back 
of the film may be covered with a series of oval ring-like 
stains. These difficulties, however, do not occur regu- 
larly, but only occasionally, as in most cases the modern 
film will be found to separate easily and cleanly from 
the paper backing. 

Experiments have demonstrated that the sticking is 


less liable to occur when a full twenty minutes (or. 


longer) development is given. This enables: the solu- 
tion to thoroughly permeate the paper, and overcome 
the tendency for the gelatine backing to stick, which 
arises as soon as it is placed in the developer. In the 
case of some old films in which the gelatine had 
apparently hardened, we found that, while with twenty 


HOW SHALL WE DEVELOP? 


minutes’ development the paper stuck badly, forty 
minutes’ development in developer of half strength 
allowed the film and backing to separate easily. 

The usual course to pursue if the paper shows a 
tendency to stick is to roll the apron and film up again 
and return them to the tank, allowing them to soak in 
plain water for a further ten minutes, after which it 
will generally be found that the two surfaces can be 
separated. An alternative plan is to simply unroll the 
film with backing paper adhering, and place both into 
the fixing bath. They will soon separate in this, and 
as an acid fixer should always be used, any stains or 
markings will be speedily eradicated. 

The Fixing Bath. 

Both on the score of efficiency and economy the acid 
fixing bath should be used for roll films, but at the same 
time, because it does not discolour, it should not be 
overworked, or a variety of other evils may arise. 

One of the best acid fixing baths is made as follows : 


Hyposulphite of soda ..................... 5 OZ. 
Metabisulphite of potash .................. $ oz 
Water sicot tex edet Lea I ed 20 oz. 


This remains clear and effective for a iong time. 
Another excellent formula, and somewhat cheaper than 
the above, is that recommended by Kodak, Ltd., for 
use with their films; it is as follows: 


Sulphite of soda (crystals) 
When dissolved, add 

Powdered alum 60 grains. 

Citric acid 60 grains. 


This bath both hardens the film and removes all de- 
veloping stains that may arise on front or back of the 
negatives. 

The amateur is frequently met with the difficulty of 
accommodation for dealing with fixing, washing, and 
drying spools of roll-films. The developing tank itself 
suggests the most simple method of treatment. Obtain 
several jam or marmalade pots (the pots in which 
Dundee marmalade is supplied are most suitable, being 
of plain white ware, with no shoulder or neck at the top; 
the 3 lb. size is most convenient). One of these can 
be used for expeditiously fixing the film, and another 
for washing, while, if a number of films are being dealt 
with, the number of pots can be readily increased. 

The roll of film is simply dropped "end-ways " into 
the jarful of fixing solution. If a glass stirring rod 
is now placed into the centre of the roll and gently 
stirred round in the direction opposite to that in which 
the film is rolled, it will be found that the spool will 
slowly open out in the solution, while stirring in the 
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reverse direction will contract the roll. If this 15 done 
once or twice during fixation, the solution will have 
access to all parts, and if done carefully no harm should 
come to the delicate surface of the film. | 

It may be of interest to note here that this method 
can also be applied to the development of roll films, 
bearing in mind to use a fairly dilute developer, and 
keep the film on the move all the time. 

When fixation is complete, the roll of film should be 
transferred to another jar,which should be full of water. 

If a stream of water from the tap 15 now directed to 
the inner margin of the jar, the contents will slowly 
revolve, and the film will be speedily freed from hypo. 
It is as well, however, to remove the film at least once 
to a large dish cf clean water, and unroll under the 
surface and roll up again. This ensures the total re- 
moval of all traces of the fixing bath. An alternative 
method, and one we frequently employ, is to attach a 
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As I look back оп that period and see how vastly I have 

gained by doing so, I think it worth while to jot down 
the reasons that induced me to join in the first place, and to 
keep up my membership ever since. 

Ten years ago, then, I owned a camera, and was able 
occasionally to make a negative that technically was very 
fair, though my percentage of wasters was huge. . 
invariably printed in P.O.P., and made hideous mistakes in 
toning, while time has most unkindly shown the imper- 
manence of the majority of my prints. I took in THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER and the Photographic News (not 
united in those days), and therein read articles іп which 
such phrases as "selection of subject," "subduing of 
high lights," “accents,” “ Howard Farmer," “bolting silk," 
sounded elevating, but presented to my mind the haziest 
notions of what they represented in practice. Here was my 
negative; how on earth was I to produce a high light on 
it or subdue a white sky, supposing, of course, that a white 
sky did not appear to me as the correct thing in a print? 
What exactly was meant by such criticisms as " merely topo- 
graphical," “ very nearly pictorial,” and how was I to make 
a print that should be quite pictorial? Finally, how was I 
to reduce that percentage of wasted negatives and prints? 

Clearly, by getting advice from persons who knew more 
about it than I did myself. .And to be of real service that 
advice must be demonstrative and not merely verbal or 
written. Where could I, a stranger in a strange land, get 
this help? Obviously by joining a club. So to the secre- 
{агу of the nearest club I applied for membership; and here 
I found various old hands willing to give assistance, and 
many beginners anxious to join with me in learning. My 
work improved greatly; and when, shortly after this, I was 
moved to a London suburb—Sydenham—I lost no time in 
joining another club, for in less than a week after arriving 
I had got into touch with the Catford and Forest Hill Society. 
who received me into their fold, and therein I have remained 
ever since. 

Here I came in contact with practical work and practical 
workers, who were perfectly willing to impart their tips and 
dodges, while lectures and demonstrations were regularlv 
given by men who had specialised in their various subjects. 
Printing processes, more effective and more permanent than 
P.O.P., were demonstrated step bv step; methods of deter- 
mining correct exposure were explained, and thus that 


Г is just ten years since I first joined а photographic club. 
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piece of light rubber tubing to the tap, allowing the 
end to reach to the bottom of the washing jar, through 
the centre of the roll of film. If the water is now 
turned on, the water wells up through the rolled-up film 
in all directions, and the entire spool is kept slightly 
on the move all the time. 

After half an hour’s washing the film should be lifted 
out of the washing water, a broad bull-dog clip attached 
to one end (broad flat wooden clips are also supplied 
by most dealers for the purpose, and are probably better 
than metal). This is fastened to a line stretched high 


up across a corner of a little-used room, and the film 
allowed to hang straight down. Another clip is fastened 
to the other end to keep the film taut, and, provided the 
room is warm or there is a good current of air, it should 
be dry in a few hours. 

(A further note on the treatment of films will appear 
next week.) 
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By the Rev. H. O. FENTON, B.A. 


prolific cause of spoilt negatives was removed; then the 
easiest way of developing these correct exposures was 
unfolded, and this led to a marvellous increase in the printing 
value of my negatives. 

Next ] learnt the mysteries of “Howard Farmer,” 
“ Baskett,” and papier-minéral; and the after-treatment of 
negatives became simplicity itself. Lastly came the vast 
improvement in choice of subject, occasioned by two things : 
first, the circulating portfolio, in which the members were 
not backward in recording their opinions (good or bad, as 
the case might be) of the various prints entered; and 
secondly, the monthly competition, to which some leading 
worker was invited, with a view of criticising both prints 
and slides. It was of enormous help to see some recognised 
authority in the photographic world hold up a print and 
explain why the trimming off of two inches from the top 
would improve the picture, or why the camera should have 
been placed a few feet to the right, or why the view should 
have been taken when the sun was in some other position. 
Moreover, the club had an enlarger at the members' disposal. 

On the social side I formed many valuable friendships, and 
enjoyed many very profitable outings. I found there were 
even more benefits to be taken advantage of, for the club 
belonged to the Affiliation of Photographic Societies ; and so 
the Red Book came into my possession annually, with its 
permits to photograph in various places, and reduced 
admission to the annual exhibition of the Royal Photographic 
Society. Then, as my work still further improved, some of 
it was selected to form part of the club's entry for the 
Affiliation competitions ; and finally, I had the satisfaction of 
securing the much-coveted Affiliation plaque. 

I have written all this in no spirit of egotism, but to show 
the advantages the ordinary amateur gains by joining a 
club. Without its assistance I should have muddled on like 
so many other button-pushers. I might perhaps have 
secured a few printable negatives out of every dozen, but 
there would have been nothing to distinguish my prints from 
the commonplace results produced in such vast numbers by 
the ordinary amateur. And so I suggest to every unattached 
photographer who reads these lines, especially if he be dis- 
satisfied with his results, to consider whether it would not 
be immensely to his advantage to join a photographic club. 
While the benefits are large, the subscription is generally 
small, and probably would be soon counterbalanced by the 
saving in material. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING WILD FRUITS: 


A Fascinating Branch of Work for the Autumn Months. 


HEN the leaves begin to look old and sere, 
and drift in countless thousands to their last 
resting-places on the brown earth as each 
passing wind shakes the branches, many 

photographic workers seem to think the time has come 
when photography must come to an end until next 
Season, and so regretfully pack away camera and dark 
slides, and turn their attention to the work of lantern- 
slide making, bromide or gaslight printing, etc., etc. 
But even after summer is past there is really no need to 
give up open-air 
work, for there 
are still many 
objects to Бе 
found worth the 
expenditure of a 
plate, and by no 
means the least 
interesting are the 
wild fruits of the 
country - side, 
which may be 
seen on all sides. 


Hops. 


The forming of a collection 
of such photographs results 
in many a health-giving ramble 
being taken when otherwise 
one might be poring over this 
or that problematic theory, and 
much 
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suitable back- 
ground. This 
latter method 
enjoys the advan- 
tage of enabling 
one to show the 
fruit more to ad- 
vantage, and ex- 
hibit any peculiar 
features it may 
possess in a more 
marked degree 
than would be pos- 
sible in a photo- 
graph taken whilst 
the fruit was still 


growing. 
А word as to the  ' : 
background will GUELDER-ROSE IN Fruit. 


not come amiss, and let me say then that clear white 
should be avoided. Try light grey, or one of a slaty 
hue, and the result will be far more pleasing. The 
white gives too glaring an appearance, and should never 
be used, for this reason alone. 
It is also liable to spoil the 
lighting effect of the subject. 

A mistake often made is to 
photograph a spray or branch 
of fruit in a vertical manner 


ew — —— 


incidentally provides T NEM Ie йт. 

pleasure, whether the fruits are 

photographed in situ or simply gathered and taken when really it 

home to photograph at one’s leisure later. grew horizontally. 
Personally, when possible, I like toobtain all botanical This is more 

photographs in situ, and this may be applied in the case serious from a 

of fruits as well as flowers, although it must be borne scientific and  pic- 

in mind that the resulting picture is apt to be disappoint- torial point of 


ing from a pictorial point of view, mainly on account 
of the foliage having withered or fallen away; and there- 
fore some may prefer to take home the twigs or 
branches bearing fruit, to arrange to their liking, with 


view, for the fruit 
does not hang free 
and naturally і 
when so arranged. Мио Rose Hirs. 
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A bottle or jar tightly filled with 
wet sand will hold all small 
branches quite firmly in any de- 
sired position, and if they 
should be fixed quite horizon- 
tally, simply lay the jar on its 
side on the top of some suitable 
object. The background, let me 
add, is better some five or six 
inches behind the subject, 
otherwise a dark shadow may 
appear in undesirable places. 

A great point to remember in 
making a successful series of 
pictures of these wild prints is 
to let the subject be as simple 
as possible. One or two clusters or sprays of fruit are 
usually quite sufficient, unless in the case of such an one 
as the Black Bryony (Tamus communis), when it is de- 
sirable to show the length to which the trailing stems 
will attain, 

Probably someone with little knowledge of botany will 
say the subject can easily be exhausted, as wild fruits 
are so few. But this is a great mistake, for there are 
far more wild fruits than the majority of folks are aware; 
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SUALLY а convenience in one direction is 
accompanied by a limiting inconvenience in 
some other direction. Thus it is with the 

“fixed focus” camera, which is always ready for 
action, i.e., without any consideration of focussing 

/ the lens, provided we do not reduce a certain mini- 

mum distance limit between the object and camera. 
On the other hand, when our object can only be dealt with 
at a distance less than the prescribed degree, then we experi- 
ence the disadvantages of this limitation. 

By the term “ fixed focus ” is meant a camera in which the 
distance between the lens and plate is fixed. This distance 
may be adjusted to give sharp definition of objects at 
practical infinity, say, 500 yards or more, or it may be 
adjusted for what is called the “ hyperfocal ” distance—i.e., 
such a distance that all objects beyond this are practically 
in focus for all pictorial purposes. In the first case, the 
lens-to-plate distance (for infinity) is the “equivalent focal 
length of the lens,” or more commonly the “ focus” of the 
lens. On the other hand, if the lens is set for the “ hyper- 
focal distance," as is preferably the case, then the lens-to- 
plate distance is a trifle longer than the "focus" of the 
lens. The difference in the case of a 5-inch focus lens is 
just over .o8 inch, or, let us say, 1-12th inch. 

Now first let us suppose we -have a 5-inch lens set for 
"infinity." How near can we include objects with any given 
stop—say, F/11? To find this, we multiply 5 by 5 Бу 1oo 
and divide by 11, and get 227 inches, or just upon r9 feet. 
For stop F/8 we multiply 5 by 5 by 100 and divide by 8 and 
then 12, and get 26 feet, and so on for the other stops. 

In the case of a 54-inch lens and F/8, we multiply 55 by 
5} Бу тоо and then divide by 8 and 12, getting 32 feet. 
Similarly with a 6-inch lens and F/8, we get 37 feet, and 
so on. 

Now notice two practical points. First, with the same 
stop, e.g., F/8, the longer the “focus ” of the lens the further 
away we have to be from the nearest object that is to be 
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the series certainly does not 
begin with the bramble and end 
with the wild rose, with pro- 
bably the hawthorn and the 
crab-apple between. No! 
many unfamiliar kinds can be 
found during the course of a 
ramble, and I will mention a 
few kinds likely to be met with 
during a walk, even with very 
little searching for. 

In the country lanes the 
blackish-purple berries of the 
dog-wood, a shrub noted for 
the hardness of its wood, the 
peculiar shaped fruit of the 
spindle tree, the juicy slewberries, the common and alder 
buckthorns, the trailing leaf wreaths of the black bryony, 
and the clinging stems of the woody nightshade, all are 
found, whilst lower under the hedgerow the spike of 
clustered scarlet berries of the wild arum appear. In the 
woods various nuts can be seen, and out on the commons 
and waste-lands the dried seed-heads of the teasels, the 
burdocks, and others, which for our purpose may all be 
included under this head. 


By CANTAB. 


in focus. So that while the longer focus gives us a larger 
image, yet we have to keep further away: thus we gain 
one way and lose in another way as regards size of image. 
At the same time, the longer focus lens will give us better 
perspective or proportion. The second point is that with 
the same lens (say s inches) reducing the size of the stop 
enables us to approach our object while it remains sharp 
(enough), e.g., with F/8 our limit is 26 feet, with F/11 it 
is 19 feet, with F/16 it is 13 feet, and so on. Thus we see 
that when we can only deal with an object at a certain 
distance, and the lens-to-plate distance is a fixture, some- 
times we may be able to meet the case by reducing the stop. 

Next, suppose the lens is set for the * hyperfocal " distance 
of the lens with its largest stop—what then? To calculate 
how near we can go to our object when using various stops 
is a much more complicated matter than the reader is likely 
to care about. But for all practical purposes for picture- 
making we can get near enough in a simple way. And 
this may be best shown by a numerical example. 

Suppose we have a 5j-inch lens, and the largest stop is 
F/8. Proceeding as above described, we find the hyper- 
focal distance is, say, 32 feet. If now the lens has been 
set for sharpest focus with objects at 32 feet, then we can 
include objects up to half this distance, i.e., 16 feet, and 
yet get passably sharp definition. If we change F/8 for 
F/11, we multiply 16 feet by 8 and divide by 11, or, say, 
111 feet, and so оп. 

Should the camera have a fixed lens and be also provided 
with * maznifiers," these will (or should) be marked in some 
way with figures, e.g., 6, 9, 12, and so forth. Unless there 
is reason to think otherwise, these numbers, with an English 
made camera, will indicate in feet the distance of the object 
to be dealt with. For example, if the object to be dealt 
with is judged to be 12 feet, then the magnifier or supple- 
mentary marked 12 is placed in front of the fixed lens, 
and the two working together will give a sharp image of 
the 12-feet distant object. 
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о ment is due to the dis- 


tinguished workers of 
other lands whose contribu- 
tions go so far to enrich 
and diversify the show of 
the London Salon of Photo- 
graphy, 5A, Pall Mall East. The unmistakable manner іп 
which national temperament governs the output is in itself 
a remarkable proof of the capacity of photography for "the 
direct expression of original feeling "—the ideal held up in 
the forewords of the catalogue. National and individual 
feeling, however, are separate things, and it is interesting to 
observe how, apart from personal preferences, the genius of 
a country expresses itself in its artistic production. 

This is very marked in the German work. The legends 
of the country—grim, mysterious, and poetic—are absorbed 
in childhood, and leave their influence, especially on impres- 
sionable artistic natures; and there are pervading character- 
istics of scenery and thought that inevitably take effect and 
touch the deeper note. The surrounding immensity has been 
contemplated, and is reflected in the big masses and deep 
forbidding shadows. The German work does not show the 
love of Nature so familiar to British sentiment, but rather a 
recognition of her power. 

This may be traced even in the small prints sent by Albert 
Meyer, who is one of the most interesting of German 
exhibitors; but these little pictures are really big in concep- 
tion, and would be still more impressive if seen on a larger 
scale. “Vor dem Regen” is a notable instance, with its 
sense of space round the lonely homestead and expanse of 
sky. This is an excellent work, with concentration, atmo- 
sphere, and a good effect of subdued light. Another big idea 
on a small scale, with characteristic contrast of great masses, 
is “ Briicke im Taubertal.” 

The contributions by Th. and O. Hofmeister are not on 
their usual large scale this year, but the pictures shown by 
these artists, although small in size, are also big and inipres- 
sive in conception and execution. 

К. Paulus's “ Frauen-Act Studie” is an undraped figure 
of quiet tone, graceful line, and nice modelling, except that 
the shadow indicating the spine is too strong. His “ Profil 
Studie" is on the whole better, and shows decorative 
feeling as well as a refined sense of tone in the unforced and 
delicate light that touches the edge of the neck and shoulders. 
A singularly striking and individual portrait is that of 
“Hermann Bahr” (reproduced on page 298), by К. and M. 
Dührkoop, an accomplished couple, who also send other 
interesting work, among which the " group" of two strong 
heads, the nearest of which is emphasised enough to come 
well in front of the other, is particularly successful. 

Frau Grete Dorrenbach is to be complimented on her 
expressive portrayal of a nun. The "Portrait," by Nicola 
Perscheid, is of original arrangement, but accentuation of 
the bust and the picture detracts from the importance of the 
figure. Herr Perscheid has, however, several other strong 
things in the exhibition. 


Works from Austria and Hungary. 

Austria and Hungary supply a strong contingent of 
original work, the clever Viennese camera-artist, Madame 
D'Ora, being one of the most personal of all the exhibitors. 
Her "Studies in Movement" of the various poses of a 
dancing figure are quite out of the ordinary, testifying to 
rare technical skill and also to original invention. The idea 
of actual motion is not, perhaps, conveyed so well as in the 
adjacent picture of “Der Tanz," by Н. Erfurth, who shows 
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SOME FOREIGN EXHIBITS. 


two dancing figures in wild career, and avoids the fixity of 
position that results from forcible insistence on form. This 
seems to be Madame D'Ora's weak point, particularly illus- 
trated in *Girl with Dog," where the position is very 
suggestive of swaying in the chair while the two arms 
holding out the dog are moving up and down; but the 
accentuation of the arms and emphatic treatment of the 
figure promote the idea of arrested motion. All the same, 
this is a very pleasing and attractive print, and her prints— 
especially those in colour, to which reference will be made 
later—are among the strongest things in one of the strongest 
exhibitions seen in London for many years. 

From Budapest come an animated "portrait study" of a 
black-haired beauty by L. Kalmar, an excellent “study” of 
girl's head, cleverly modelled, in quiet, reserved tone, by 
A. Székely, and two good works by R. Balogh. His 
“ Sonnenschein " is distinguished by the fascinating shadow 
of the tree, but the street at the side, with the sunlit figure, 
though a clever addition, tends to create a dual focus. 
“Nacht an der Donau " is a sympathetically treated evening 
effect, though it may be doubted whether a lighted lamp 
can be properly represented by an isolated dot of light that 
does not illuminate the surrounding atmosphere—at least 
against a dark background. "Sunshine" is not quite hit 
by V. Hoffmann, who has introduced too much darkness in 
the trees and figures for reflected light and aerial perspective. 
Josef Pecsi sends a pretty nude (No. 153), but it is a pity 
that so much force has been given to the pattern of the 
hanging cloth as to eclipse the quiet tones and modelling of 
the figure. Schlosser and Wenisch, of Prague, are repre- 
sented by a very dainty " Portrait mit Sonne," the effect of 
sunlight falling on the sitter and on part of the dress, and 
the details of the head and costume in shadow being well 
observed and cleverly treated. Е. M. Rosenberg in "Der 
Karrersee" represents a romantic mountainous scene, with 
forest and water, which would be more effective without 
the light reflection, disturbing the focus, at the bottom of 
the picture. 

French Exhibits. 

The French division is the strongest for many years, and 
is also of much interest on account of the enterprise and 
vivacity imparted to the work. М. Puyo's “ La Chanteuse," 
illuminated from the footlights, is very Parisian, and 
extremely spirited and clever. The original effect of light 
is not the least of its merits. The pose of the head and the 
pretty line of the arms are also interesting points, but the 
composition misses something of grace through the straight, 
hard outline of the skirt, and improvement could be effected 
by losing this in the atmospheric background. M. Demachy's 
work is always masterly, and is generally a centre of eager 
criticism by the visitors who have followed this worker's 
progress in the oil and oil-transfer methods. He is exhibit- 
ing five pictures this year, the best of which is “ Port of 
Concarneau" (reproduced on page 309). In this instance 
renewed evidence is afforded of his sensitiveness to 
beauty of line and tone, the fishing smack having 
almost the quality of a fairy vessel. All M. Demachy's 
prints, illustrating as they do the expert handling of oft- 
recurring problems, may be commended to careful study. 

Mdlle, C. Laguarde’s “ Portrait” shows facile treatment 
in the oil process, and we welcome the name of Ch. Lher- 
mitte, whose "Vieille Rue de Vannes" is strong both in 
treatment and composition. René Michau, A. Massion, and 
Comte de Montgermont also figure in the French group 
with notable exhibits. 

M. Dubreuil sends some examples of the unconventional 
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manner in which he has lately been experimenting. He 
seems to be searching for fresh ways of seeing and 
expressing, and I take it that his work is in a transitional 
state, and may bring more fruitful results hereafter, although 
the craving after the eccentric is not always to be com- 
mended as an example to follow. 


Italian and American Prints. 


The Italian tradition of consummate craftsmanship and 
decorative excellence, as well as the pervading sunlight of 
the country, are easily to be recognised in the charming 
designs of Guido Rey. There is much imagination and fore- 
thought in the staging of these fascinating scenes, which 
generally have a piquant story to tell, and revive the past, 
the costumes being those of the eighteenth century, with 
wonderful completeness and animation. “Га Servante 
Indiscréte," with a pretty figure and an effective arrange- 
ment of light, is an attractive example. 

Of American exhibitors Rudolf Eickemeyer wins apprecia- 
tion by “ Three Ducks in a Pond,” these birds being remark- 
ably useful as a point of emphasis in a pretty summer scene, 
which is not without atmosphere, and might have more if 
increased delicacy were given to the distant trees and reflec- 
tions. The portrait of “A London Child,” by S. Schell, has 
nice quality and expression. A. Romano sends some strong 
effects, touched by imagination, “The Spirit of the Temple" 
being particularly forcible. “ Philadelphia," by Е. and C. А. 
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SHEER PERVERSITY. 
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AD photographs,'" said Cecil, “‘ illustrating 
a really good holiday, will have а better 
chance of winning the prize——’ ” 

I refrained from congratulating Cecil on his 
prospects of the thousand pounds, and, oblivious of the 
restraint which I had exercised, he continued to read 
from the paper : 

“ . . . * Than perfect pictures of scenes or incidents 
that are dull and commonplace. The novice with the 
camera has just as good a chance as a man who has 
been taking photographs all his life.’ ” 

“They wanted to fit a dark-room to my cradle," I 
began. 

“Don’t be an ass!” Cecil resumed his quotation: 
“‘ The thousand pounds will probably be won by the 
fortunate possessor of the waistcoat-pocket Snappa, the 
finest 155. apparatus on the market.’ Oh, I see, that 
bit’s only an advertisement.” 

"Isn't the whole thing only an advertisement?” I 
queried. 

“You wouldn't be so cynical if you and I won that 
thousand pounds: five hundred apiece,” retorted Cecil. 

I granted that this was so. “But even suppose your 
photographs are bad enough," I said, “do we, vou and 
IL. look like—what's the phrase?—lIdeal Holiday 
Makers?” 

Cecil inspected me critically. “You seem to lack the 
essential cheeriness,” he remarked. | 

“How can you expect me to look cheery at the likeli- 
hood of spending my whole holiday attitudinising in 
front of a Snappa?”’ 

“Well, suppose you take the photographs, and I'll do 
the attitudinising.” Cecil was thoughtful. “I played 
a part, once, in amateur theatricals———" 

"I remember." I shuddered. “No, you had better 
take the photographs. The pictures must, above all 
things, be convincing; and your special brand of foot- 
lights'-picture-postcard smile, Cecil dd 

"Let us, anyhow, decide what to do in the way of the 
holiday itself,” Cecil proposed hurriedly. “Something 
original.” 
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Mayard, is a striking portrait of a prim old lady that compels 
attention by its sheer straightforwardness. | 

“The Morning Paper,” by J. Mitchell Elliott, and “ The 
Song of the Birds,” by Dwight A. Davis, are striking 
examples of the sunniness and atmosphere that can be sug- 
gested by the use of the popular American semi-achromatic 
lenses. Apart from this quality, however, these two 
pictures are both fine compositions. . | 

The portraits by Walter Mackenzie and Fenwick Cutten, 
of Montreal, are splendid examples of strong tone treat- 
ment, with well-placed emphasis, while the two beautiful 
little prints by Н. Mortimer-Lamb, also of Montreal, strike 
a very high note of poetic imagination and treatment. | 

* Devant une Eglise," by L. Savignac, of San Sabastian, 
is notable for the effective use of light and a good distant 
tone. L. Misonne sends some interesting work from 
Belgium, produced in a rather peculiar method, which, in 
“ Au Lever du Soleil," helps the delicate effect of misty dawn, 
and in other works renders a good deal of detail with 
atmospheric softness. 

In the foregoing notes I have only been able to touch on a 
few of the outstanding exhibits, but it is well to observe that 
the foreign work in many respects shows differences of 
points of view and modes of treatment that widen the range 
of photographic possibilities, and have a refreshing influence 
on the observer who carefully examines this extensive and 
remarkable show. 


ЙЯ By WARD MUIR. 


“Round the world on a barrel, roller-skating through 
Iceland, a toboganning tour down Mont Blanc, on 
camel-back through Venice, pedestrianism in Polynesia, 
clambering in the Fens, to John o' Groats on all fours— 
one has plenty of bright ideas," I said; "but somehow 
none of them ы 

“Are fresh. Just so," said Cecil. “Besides, what 
the editor seems to want is a record of a holiday which 
he could hold up as an example for other people to 
follow.” 

* We'd better go to Gooseage.” 

“I had thought of that," Cecil admitted. “One 
mustn't forget the—er—the psychology of the competi- 
tion's judges. And, after all, one might do worse ? 

“Cecil!” I cried. “Understand : our partnership in 
this affair is dissolved if you insist upon Gooseage. 
Gooseage may be the resort of the élite, it may be un- 
spoilt by crowds of fashionable visitors, it may be full 
of delighted newcomers, it may be the Scarborough of 
the South, it may be the Southsea of the North, it may 
be all these things and many more, but I am not going 
there. How would it be," I ventured, “if we simply 
took our ordinarv holiday: a fortnight's landscape 
picture-hunting with our ten-by-eights——” 

"But the announcement savs that the photographs 
must show the holiday-makers enjoying themselves. 
Have you ever looked at a snap of a pictorialist with 
his head under the focussing-cloth of a ten-by-eight? ” 

I confessed that I had.  Ribald mockers used to take 
these atrocities at our local camera club field meetings. 
“Still, we do enjoy ourselves, in spite of the snaps. 1 
enjov myself, anyhow.” 

“Ves, but vou’ve got to look jollv as well as be jolly.” 

“Impossible, if you’re going to keep reminding me of 
th^* thousand pounds all the time.” 

“Oh, of course it'll spoil the fun.” Cecil was candid. 
“But il faut souffrir pour étre the winner of a thousand 
pounds. Now, if you'll just read the announcement 
yourself ——" 

But I declined to accept the paper which he offered 
me. 
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А BLACK GAIL, By W. THOMAS. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters т Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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ACROSS THE NAVE, DURHAM. By FREDERICK Н. EVANS. 
‹ of the Royal Society of Painters m Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 


From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Gallerie: 
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PORT OF CONCARNEAU. 


By 
ROBERT DEMACHY. 


From the London Salon of 
Photography, now open 

at the Galleries of the 
Royal Society of Painters 
in Water Colours, 

а, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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THE CASTLE ON THE HILL. BY JAMES MCKISSACK. 
From the Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society, now open at the Gallery of the Royal Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street, S.W. 
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THAT OTHER £1,000! 


By C. H. L. EMANUEL. 


HE hints contained in this column as to the best means of 

winning the £1,000 at present clenched in the Mailed Fist 
were so well received (the circulation of THE А. P. remaining 
normal in the week of publication) that it is reasonable to believe 
that similar assistance in respect of the other and older compe- 
tition for a like amount of prize money may meet with similar 
appreciation. 

Messrs. Gevaert's offer of /1,000 for photographers differs 
from the Mai? s offer in this important respect, that it is divided 
up into 322 money prizes, and in addition to the £1,000 some 
forty gold medals are offered. Consequently the risk which the 
first prize winner runs of having to pay a heavily increased 
income tax, and even possibly a super-tax, is, in the case of the 
Gevaert competition, a thing to be ignored. Moreover, when the 
Mail’s result is out, there will be but one gay face among the 
whole army of competitors, while in the Gevaert case the 
radiance will be spread over some 360 visages. 

Seeing that Messrs. Gevaert not only offer the prizes, but 
publish rules concerning the same, it is not only courteous, but 
politic, on the part of competitors to study them, and, if pos- 
sible, this should be undertaken before October 15, which is the 
last day for entries. Most of these rules convey information, 
more or less directly. It will be learnt, for instance, that no 
competitor can receive more than one cash prize, and this at 
once puts an end to the aspirations of those who were each 
intending to rope in the lot. It is likely too—although the rules 
are not so precise on that point—that not more than one gold 
medal will be awarded to any competitor, thus blighting the 
hopes of those who were aiming at securing a whole set of waist- 
coat buttons in real gold. 

The judges will be nominated by the various societies, and, 
in judging, while pictorial effect will have special value, tone 
and tasteful mounting will also have consideration, thus banish- 
ing vulgarity, and giving a chance to the poor photographer who 
has a neat taste in arranging the suburbs of his pictures, and 
avoiding the dilemma in which Selection Committees sometimes 
find themselves when they have marked the mount with an A, 
and the contents with anything from C to Z. Those fine magenta 
cards with gold lines, and the moss-green boards, which till now 
the manufacturers alone knew to be true art, will perhaps by 
this competition be given their proper status in photography. 

That no employee of the firm of Gevaert will take any part in 
the judging makes it clear that any attempt to tamper with the 
integrity of the firm's charwoman or office boy will be both 
unsuccessful and unremunerative. 

The work must be submitted in classes. Class A is for artistic 
portrait studies; Class B is for professional photography oaly ; 
Class C is for pictorial photography, *including figure studies 
forming part of landscape surroundings." These quoted words 
cause us some trouble, as if the figures must form part of the 
surrounding landscape, it is not quite clear what should be in 
the centre. Possibly the class of subject intended to be included 
in Class C is “marginal figures, with landscape accompaniment.” 
Class D is for beginners, and Class E for scientific, architec- 
tural, and technical photography. We must refer to head- 
quarters. A would-be competitor, who states that he is an 
amateur and only a beginner, and has photographed his best 
girl seated on an old wall with a landscape background—he 
wants to know in how many and which of the classes he can 
submit copies of this masterpiece. We are inclined to think he 
would be safe in classes A, C, D, and E. А belief that the 
abbreviation c/m (“the minimum size of Continental prints is 
to be 6 by о с/т and the maximum со by бо с/т ”) means cubic 
metres has led at least one competitor to believe that “depth” 
in printing will be specially encouraged by the judges. 

The prints may be from any number of negatives, and, as a 
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further relief, they may be made on assorted grades of paper 
and surfaces, thus opening the competition wide, not only to 
the ordinary “combination” printer, who seeks to combine in 
one print the glories of several negatives, but to those skilled 
in the art of cutting and reassembling jig-saw puzzles, who seek 
to combine into a harmonious whole the best features of a 
number of separate prints. We can almost imagine a portrait 
with a shiny face (silver print), with its teeth in gum, watch- 
chain in platinum, and its feet in matt. 

Serious competitors will, of course, refer not only to this 
commentary on the rules, but to the rules themselves. In the 
meantime every competitor is a person to be respected as a 
potential winner of 1-32nd of £1,000 + 40 gold medals. 
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THE SALON EVENINGS. 


HE Salon evenings, which were such an excellent feature 

of the Salon exhibition last year, promise to eclipse their 
former interest before the present season is over. They opened 
auspiciously with Mr. A. Н. Blake’s lecture describing his 
recent tour in Portugal. The most westerly country of Europe 
is not at all well known to British photographers, but it is a 
smiling land of sun and colour, and contains some wonderful 
buildings, to which Mr. Blake's camera did justice. 

On the following Monday Mr. Elwin Neame lectured on the 
routine of the modern professional studio, instancing the strange 
commissions the professional photographer has to undertake at 
times, and the means of carrying out “rush” work. Last Thurs- 
day Mr. Alexander Keighley was to lecture on an Italy that is 
out of the beaten track. His journey was via Fiesole, Gubbio, 
San Ubaldo, and Perugia, to Venice. 

To-night (Monday) Italy also figures as the subject of Mr. 
Dudley Johnston's lecture, but a different route is taken to the 
same objective, Venice. It will be interesting to compare the 
renderings of the dream city of the Adriatic by two such workers 
as Mr. Keighley and Mr. Johnston. 

On Thursday next Mr. Cyril Davenport, of the British 
Museum, is to give his lecture on “Illuminated Manuscripts." 
Those who heard Mr. Davenport recently on a similar theme at 
the Society of Arts will not need to be told that his account of 
a few of the masterpieces of a bygone art will be well worth the 
hearing. We understand that his lecture will be illustrated 
with about fifty lantern slides, coloured by hand and made 
directly from the originals. The progress of the art will be 
traced from the early Egyptian paintings on papyrus, through 
the successive developments which occurred in Europe in the 
beautiful illuminated work on vellum, which lasted from about 
the fourth until the fifteenth century. 

There are six other lectures after this week before the course 
is concluded, and these include Mr. F. Martin Duncan's descrip- 
tion of the wonders of life in the sea, to be illustrated with the 
cinematograph, which is on the programme for Monday next, 
and Mr. Essenhigh Corke's fine colour slides of wild flowers. 
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“NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY.” 
A New Book by STANLEY C. JOHNSON, M.A. 


HE vast increase among camera workers whose tastes lie in 

the direction of an appreciation of natural history has 
called into existence a great number of books dealing with the 
photography of animals, birds, fishes, flowers, trees, etc. The 
latest of these, and one that should meet with a warm recep- 
tion, especially from those who are taking up this fascinat- 
ing phase of work for the first time, is * Nature Photography," 
by Mr. Stanley C. Johnson, M.A., published by Messrs. Hazell, 
Watson and Viney, Ld., of 52, Long Acre, W.C., price 1s. net. 

This forms the latest addition to THE A. P. Library Series, 
and, like the other volumes in the series, is distinguished for the 
large amount of concise and practical information it contains. 
The handbook, which is well illustrated throughout by the 
author's photographs, deals with (1) Apparatus Suitable for 
Nature Work; (2) Photography of River and Pond Life; (3) 
Forest and Hedgerow Photography; (4) Flower Photography ; 
(5) The Photography of Seashore Life; (6) The Photography of 
Entomological and Allied Subjects; (7) Bird and Birdland 
Photography; (8) Various Countryside Animals, and How to 
Photograph Them ; (9) Nature Records; (то) Protective Mimicry 
in Animals; and a most useful “Nature Photographer's 
Calendar," giving hints on subjects and their treatment for 
every month of the year. 

We recommend everyone interested in nature photography, 
particularly beginners, to purchase a copy of this useful little 
shilling handbook without delay. It may be obtained from all 
booksellers and newsagents, or direct from the above address. 
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CAP FOR HAND CAMERAS. 


T seems a matter for surprise that the 

makers of a large number of the box- 
form magazine hand cameras do not pay 
more attention to the device of such for 
the making of time exposures. It is a 
matter of no small difficulty to make a 
short time exposure with the device they 
supply without shaking the camera in 
so doing, consequently, as is too often the 
case, a doubling of the image on the nega- 
tive, even when resting the camera on a 
firm support. The doubling of the image 
cannot be wondered at, considering that 
a portion of the exposure has taken place 


whilst fitting the shutter lever into the 
catch for time exposures. There are some 
makes of this class of camera where the 
shutter lever has to be pressed down by a 
finger of the hand during the whole time 
of the exposure, which is more fatal still 
to sharp images. If the сар price of the 
camera is accountable for this defective 
arrangement, it would be far preferable 
for the makers of such cameras to put a 
proper cap arrangement to each camera 
and charge a trifle extra for them at the 
time of placing on the market, as most 
amateurs would be willing to pay the trifle 
extra expense at the beginning for a more 
efficient instrument. As the cameras with 
this defect are already in circulation and 
use, it rests with the possessors of them 
either to put up with the annoyance or to 
seek a remedy. The most effective remedy 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
Cescription by readers of ‘‘ The A. Р. 

and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles sho 
concise, anu preferably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


& P. N.” are invited for this e 
ald be 


appears to be the fitting of an ordinary 
lens-cap on to the camera; and as there 
may be some desirous of trying their hand 
at fitting such an arrangement on to their 
camera, a brief description is here given 
for their guidance. By carefully follow- 
ing the directions and comparing with the 
diagrams, very little difficulty will be 
experienced in accomplishing the task. 
The materials required are simple and 
few in number; these consist of 
а  fretworkers bow апа saw, а 
small piece of three-ply wood, a penny 
pair of compasses, a glue-pot, and an 
ordinary lens-cap, the size of which will 
be governed by the size of the lens open- 
ing E on the camera diagram F. As the 
lens opening E varies so in different 
makes of cameras, it is impossible to here 
name any particular size of cap to pro- 
cure, but a half-plate lens-cap will answer 
for a very large number of the quarter- 
plate size cameras; and for the smaller 
sizes Of cameras, such as the Brownie 
tribe, a quarter-plate lens-cap would be 
of sufficient size to answer all purposes. 
After procuring the materials, commence 
by marking on the piece of wood with the 
pair of compasses the circle A, which 
must be of such a size as to fit nicely 
inside the lens-cap. Employ the fret-saw 
for cutting out the circle. Afterwards, in 
like manner mark and cut out the circle 
B, which should be just a trifle larger 
than the outside diameter of the lens-cap. 
In the exact centre of A (and in the little 
hole where the compasses’ point rested 
whilst marking the size) pierce through a 
good stout pin. Lay the circle A on the 
top of the circle B, and pierce the pin 
through the exact centre, in the manner 
described for A. The purpose of the pin 
is to ensure of the circle A being fixed 
(permanently) in the exact centre of the 
circle B. By adopting the pin method 
just described it becomes a sure and easy 
method of so doing. Fix the circle A on 
to B by applying a coating of glue all 
over one side of A, and bring the two 
pieces into contact afterwards, using the 
in to get them into the exact centres. 
These two pieces A and B will now 
appear as C. When the glue hardens, 
mark with the pair of compasses the dotted 
lined circle shown on the diagram C. This 
circle must be just a trifle larger than the 
lens opening E on the camera diagram F. 
After cutting the circle out with the fret- 
saw, these two pieces will appear as D 
and be ready for fixing on the camera 
around the lens opening H, which is 
shown on the camera diagram G. To fix 
it on the camera, apply a liberal coating 
of glue on to the back of the piece D. 
After placing into the correct position 
stand aside until the glue hardens. 
Finally, apply a coating of some dead- 
black, and allow to dry, when the camera 
will be ready for use. H. W. Н. 
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PRINTING BY GASLIGHT. 
O doubt many amateurs have found 
it very troublesome to expose gas- 
light or bromide paper to a light from a 
gas-bracket at home, because in the 


. average house it is hanging from the 


ceiling or is attached to the wall, just out 
of easy reach, which means at the 
printing frame must be held almost at 
arm's length to expose the paper. Now, 
if there was a more comfortable way of 
working, photographers would be able to 
hold the frame at certain measured dis- 
tances from the light, and therefore 
obtain more uniform prints. (It is diffi- 
cult to guess the distances when holding 
the frame above your head.) There must 
be a tremendous amount of paper wasted 
by varying the distance from the light. 
I have overcome the difficulty, and any 
person adopting my idea will find that, 
instead of having an aching arm, printing 
by gaslight will be a pleasure, and there 
will also be fewer failures. 

The illustration and a little explanation 
will make it quite clear | 

First of all, you obtain two pieces of 
wood 3 in. thick—one piece 9 in. by 4 in. 
for base, and the other to screw a bracket 
to, 7 in. by 4 in. In the centre of the 
smaller one a small hole is bored. You 
next buy a small gas-bracket (mine cost 
6d.) This is screwed to the wood, as 


seen in iliustration. The hole in the 
board is required owing to having to 
screw a small tube into the back of the 
bracket, just as a bracket is connected 
with the usual gaspipe. The wood with 
the bracket on is then nailed to the base- 
board. This completes the making, and 
the result is a portable gas-bracket. In 
order to expose the paper, you first place 
the stand on the table, and connect the 
house pendant by means of a rubber tube 
(most homes possess one of these tubes 
in order to use a small stove). А certain 
distance, say 2 ft., can then be measured 
along the table (THE A. P. AND P. N. 
supplies the rule ‘on the back of the 
paper), this distance to be from the flame 
to the negative. When you have done 
this, a book will act as a support for the 
frame, and print after print can then be 
exposed at the same distance and without 
holding the frame. Each print will then 
be uniform. И large negatives are used 
to print from, an opal globe placed on the 
bracket, or a sheet of frosted glass stood 
up between the light and the negative, will 
give even lighting, but this is not abso- 
lutely necessary. 

This portable bracket will be found use- 
ful for a variety of purposes. If a per- 
manent stand is required, simply make the 
baseboard about 2 Н. long, and пап 
another piece of wood at the other end to 
support printing frame. n 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week 


It must be understood, however, that the 


д УЛ Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
T а vend expressed by correspondents. 


—_— 


ORDINARY AND ANTI-SCREEN PLATES. 


SIR,—In the issue of THE А. P. for September 16 I have read 
with some surprise the letter from your correspondent, W. 
Ermen, in which he compares the results secured with ordinary, 
anti-screen, and panchromatic plates, used with and without 
colour filters. 

He points out that, in his own experience, the difference in 
colour rendering between the ordinary (non-ortho.) and the 
screened plate is small, yet the reproductions of his own tests 
(if they are correctly reproduced) indicate that a very appreci- 
able difference does exist so far as the renderings of yellow, 
yellow-green, and green are concerned. 

I myself have used the Wellington Anti-screen plate during 
the past six months with the most satisfactory results, and have 
obtained values in the yellows and greens in landscape and other 
work that under ordinary conditions could only have been 
secured with an ortho. plate and colour filter. 

In the original letter on this subject by Mr. Morrell, appear- 
ing in your issue of September 2, it was pointed out that the 
screened plate, when correctly exposed, gave as good results as 
a well-known ortho. plate and Kı filter. My own experiences 
are quite in line with this, especially as to the point of correct 
exposure. This appears to be the crux of the matter. Given 
correct exposure (and the best results are always obtained on 
any make of plate with correct exposure), the anti-screen plate 
gives as good' rendering of colour values (yellow and green) as 
an ortho. plate and light colour-filter. 

A further comparison of the little reproductions given in your 
last issue substantiates this, although Mr. Ermen does not 
appear to think so. If the reproduction of the result obtained 
with the anti-screen plate (no filter) is compared with that 
obtained with the panchromatic plate and Kr screen, there is 
very little to choose, except in the rendering of the deep red, and 
this, of course, is one of the special functions of a panchro- 
matic to deal with. On the other hand, the rendering of the 
green in the panchromatic plate with the filter is apparently not 
So good as that given by the anti-screen and no filter. 

I would suggest that for practical purposes the proper com- 
parison of the undoubted qualities of the anti-screen plate 
should be on outdoor subjects—such as well-lit landscapes. 
The good renderings of the yellow, yellow-green, and green will 
prove very convincing.—Yours, etc., F. Н. MITCHELL. 

London, W. 


GRADES OF GASLIGHT PAPERS. 


SIR,—I have sometimes wondered why it is that several makers 
of gaslight papers do not supply a normal or medium grade. 
One does not always want to print an “average ” negative on the 
soft grade, for fear of getting too dull and soft a print, while 
it might possibly refuse to print on the vigorous—and, anyhow, 
the result would be unpleasant.—Yours, etc., M. WILSON. 

Bromley. 


"FINDER" OR "LOSER." 


SiR,—I am writing to air a grievance which, I venture to think, 
often arises when one has purchased a new outfit. I refer to the 
so-called “finder” supplied with the modern folding pocket 
camera. 

It seems to me, sir that in spite of all the many improvements 
that have been made in the modern instrument the * finder" is in 
the state of “аз you were." 

It is very disappointing, to say the least, when one has paid 
some pounds for a camera with modern anastigmat and Sector 
shutter, to have a very minute and more or less cheap-looking 
“finder " supplied, usually put on as if it were an afterthought. 

My idea is that the opticians who supply the lens should 
supply the finder also, preferably of the folding type, and a 
good size, so that one can see with comfort what is or is not 
included, without the use of a microscope. We should then 
CE the knowledge that the finder was a finder in deed, and not 

able. 
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I venture to think, if this were done, it would solve the diffi- 
culty. Do you think this matter of sufficient interest to urge 
through the medium of your paper ?—Yours, etc., 

Wylde Green. H. CARTWRIGHT WILLIAMS. 


THE PORT-LAND SEMI-ACHROMATIC LENS. 


SIR,—I have just come across the following paragraph in an 
article on “Pictorial Lenses in America,” by Arthur Hammond, 
in your issue of April 8:— 

“The Spencer ' Port-Land' (portrait-landscape) lens was 
worked out quite independently by Mr. Wm. H. Kunz, 
formerly of Buffalo, now located in Boston. It was made 
for him by the Spencer Lens Company, of Buffalo, and has 
been only recently put on the market.” 

The lens in question was worked out by Mr. P. J. Dukelow, 
of the Spencer Lens Co., at the suggestion of Mr. Wilbur H. 
Porterfield. Mr. Porterfield had for some time been working 
with other soft lenses, and the suggestion was made by Mr. 
Porterfield to Mr. Dukelow that the latter should work but a 
lens which would give the desired quality without possessing 
certain disadvantages which the lenses hitherto tried had been 
found to have. A number of experimental lenses were con- 


structed by Mr. Dukelow and tried out by Mr. Porterfield, and 

the “Port-Land” lens now on the market is the final result of 

this collaboration.—Yours, etc., 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., U.S.A. 


F. AUSTIN LIDBURY. 


Messrs. Sands, Hunter and Co., of 37, Bedford Street, Strand, 
London, W.C., advise us that during the winter months, com- 
mencing October 1, the hours of business at their establishment 
will be 9 a.m. to 6.30 p.m., instead of д to 7 as heretofore ; 
Saturdays g to 1. 


Stolen Camera.—Messrs. Watson and Co., 84, High Street, 
Sheffield, ask us to state that a No. 3 Special Folding Pocket 
Kodak, fitted with Goerz Dagor lens, No. 309,604, has been 
stolen from them. Will dealers kindly note this, in case the 
camera should be offered to them for sale? 


* Making Pictures of Children."—The latest number of the 
Photo-Méniature deals with the interesting but often difficult sub- 
ject of child photography. Mr. C. H. Claudy, the author, treats 
in a practical manner of both the technical and pictorial aspects 
of the subject, and many half-tone illustrations are included. 
The publishers are Messrs. Tennant and Ward, 103, Park Avenue, 
New York, U.S.A. 


Hackney Exhibition.—The annual exhibition of the Hackney 
Photographic Society will be held from November 20 to 23. It 
is confined to members, with the exception of a class for local 
photographers unconnected with the society, and another for 
direct colour work. Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., will act as 
judge. Full particulars may be obtained from the hon. secre- 
tary, Mr. Walter Selfe, 24, Pembury Road, Clapton, N.E. 


Portsmouth Camera Club's twenty-fifth annual exhibition is to 
be held from October 23 to 3o. It is hoped to make this " silver " 
exhibition a great success, and all exhibitors are advised to 
obtain entry forms without delay from the hon. secretary, Mr. 
J. €. Thompson, 23, Elm Grove, Southsea. Entries close on 
October 16. There are five special awards, in addition to 
twenty-seven silver medals and certificates, and free carriage of 
exhibits is offered to the Southampton exhibition. 


The City of London and Cripplegate Photographic Society’s 
advertisement, appearing on p. 1 (supp.), should be of interest 
to those of our readers who reside or are engaged in business in 
London. The winter session opens on Monday, October 7, at 
7.30 p.m., when Mr. A. H. Blake, M.A., will deliver his new 
lecture, entitled “Through Portugal with a Camera." Visitors 
will be cordially welcomed. The list of fixtures includes lectures 
and demonstrations by such well-known men as Messrs. E. T. 
Holding, F.R.P.S., Е. C. Boyes, F.R.P.S., B. С. Wickison, 
Н. Nevil Smart, J. Dudley Johnston, J. McIntosh, F.R.P.S., 

. H. Gear, F.R.P.S., F. C. Tilney, and N. F. Horne. The 

eadquarters of the society are centrally situate at the Cripple- 
gate Institute, Golden Lane, E.C., near Aldersgate Street 
Station, on the Metropolitan Railway. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


T he Scottish Excursion. 


By the moment these notes are read the 1912 
excursion of the Scottish Photographic Federa- 
tion will be а past fact and success. At the time 
of writing I am sure of it, for the sun is shining 
briliantly, а thing it has not done well since 
April It will be remembered I drew attention 
some time ago to the trial of September as 
against the usual June period for the event. B 
the attendance on Saturday, it was to be judged, 
and I think September will be an easy winner. 
Scotsmen are good risers, for I note some of the 
trains to Callander were timed to start shortly 
after six in the morning, but all were to fore- 
gather some time before noon. The results 
would, however, be worth the trouble, for the 
excursion secretary says that the countryside 
cannot be surpassed for beauty, and on Saturday 
the autumn tints were due. 


To the Memory of a Scot. 


Pictorial photography, and particularly Scot- 
tish, says Mr. Maclachlan, the Federation secre- 
tary, has suffered a sad loss in the death of 
C. David Kay at such an early age. Delicate in 
constitution, overburdened with sorrow, he fol- 
lowed the parents he had mourned only a few 
short months. While pursuing photography as 
his profession, he was an amateur in the truest 
sense, and, no matter how business pressure 
affected other matters, he made it a point of 
honour to be represented at the Salon—that is, 
our Salon (says " Mac")—where he has consistently 
exhibited since 1906. A Scot, he appreciated the 
approval of his co men, and his official 
appointment as judge of the Scottish Federation 
portfolio was a source of great joy and pride. 
The S.P.F. has truly suffered a great loss. 


Scottish Federation Portfolio. 


The portfolio secretary, Mr. J. D. Ross, was 
about to issue a portfolio demand when the news 
of Mr. Kay’s death arrived, which will render 
necessary other arrangements being made, and 
will probably take a little time bringi into 
order. It will, of course, cause the usual circular 
to be late, but associates are reminded that the 
sending-in day cannot be postponed beyond the 
31% day of October, by which date all prints 
must be in the hands of Mr. Ross. The gentle- 
man is appealing for all-round help this year; for 
instance, those exhibitors whose names appear 
regularly in the Salon Catalogue and with equal 
regularity are absent from the portfolio, are asked 
to help to create a record. I have had the privi- 
lege on two or three occasions of seeing the Scot- 
tish portfolio, and without hesitation I assert it 
is a honour to have a place in so excellent a 
collection. The bookings for the folio are growing 
apace, but there are still a few societies Mr. 
Ross has not heard from, and to these laggard 
eecretaries I am now appealing on his behalf. 
Secretarial Notes. 

Changes in the address of the secretaries of 
two Scottish societies should be noted by all con- 
cerned. The Monklands (Airdrie) secretary now 
resides at Springwel Cottage, Airdrie, and the 
new secretary oi Blairgowrie and district is David 
MacKenzie, The Station, Blairgowrie. 


Competition within a Competition. 


What the Scottish secretary terms “a compe- 
tition within a competition” is being introduced 
by the Art Union secretary, who has been pro- 


mised a lot of prints by eminent workers for 
distribution among those who sell most Art Union 
tickets, the pictures to be placed by someone who 
knows a picture in the order of merit, and the 
best will go to the one who sells the most Art 
Union tickets; and so on down the list, until the 
supply is exhausted. That secretary is a brilliant 
acquisition to the exhibition, and merits the sup- 
port of every associate. I must send for a ticket 
—a prize-ticket, of course. Stay: I am not sure 
I am eligible. I am not a Scot! 


A Leeds Syllabus. 


I have been privileged by а peep at the syllabus 
of the Leeds Camera Club before it wenttothepress, 
and am glad to note it is brimful of interest. 
Mr. James Shaw is coming with his “Rothen- 
burg " lecture; Mr. Keighley with his new subject 
on "ltalian Life"; C. B. Howdil with “Сїш- 
bria," whatever that means; J- Charter Birch will 
tell the members what Vesuvius is like; and Pro- 
fessor Garstang, M.A., from the Leeds Univer- 
sity, will show them “How to Study Nature.” 
These are just a few items, and the others are 
just as varied and instructive, whilst the social 
side is not neglected, and a members’ exhibition 
is also announ 


Nottingham Rejoices. 


The president of the Nottingham Camera Club 
was well supported by a good attendance of mem- 
bers at the annual meeting held in the Mechanics’ 
Institution. The report for the year, presented 
by Mr. E. A. Pollard, showed that the working 
of the club had been most satisfactory. There 
were 130 members. The lantern lectures had been 
both pleasant and profitable, particularly the 
“one-man shows.” The tenth exhibition was a 
much greater success than was anticipated. 
Several summer excursions had been organised, 
and enjoyable times had been spent. Regret was 
expressed at the resignations of Mr. E. т. Kent 
as exhibition secretary, and Mr. Pollard as 
general secretary. The accounts revealed a 
balance in hand of £13 113. 10d. Mr. T. Wright 
was elected president; the Rev. G. H. Heynes, 
Messrs. A. Black, E. L. Kent, E. A. Pollard, and 
W. S. Ellis, vice-presidents; Mr. J. G. Stephen- 
son, treasurer; Mr. S. D. Middleton, lanternist ; 
Mr. A. E. Smith, librarian; Mr. J. W. McIntosh, 
editor of portfolio; Mr. H. Newson, secretary and 
editor of journal; and Mr. G. E. Pearson, exhibi- 
tion secretary. 


One-Man Shows. 


I have many times advocated the development 
of the one-man show ture, as connected with 
societies. It is strangely curious the amount of 
trouble a member will go to to obtain a finished 
result when his object is a special display of his 
very own, one that he can invite his friends to 
come down to the club and see—his show, with 
others. The Blackburn Camera Club have caught 
the infection, and this coming season propose to 
develop the feature for all it is worth. It is an 
interesting departure for Blackburn, and I trust 
the venture will have received that patronage 
from the general public it so richly deserves. 
The first invitation show is the work of Mr. Henry 
Neville, which has been open to the public every 
evening during the past week from seven to ten 
p.m. I do not know whether it is intended to 
keep it on view longer, but inquiry at the club 
rooms in Church Street will easily clear that 
point up. 


А Fitting Example. 
Mr. Henry Neville is to be ау congratu- 
e displays, 


developed to obtain certain tones, oil, bromoil, 
ozobrome. (These facts alone are of great value 
to a society with a graded membership, from the 
beginner to the expert.) Old-world themes appear 
to have provided the food for his tmagination, 
and one is struck by his success in depicting the 
quaintness of old-world subjects, found in his 
ruminations amongst old villages, castles, camps, 
and cathedrals. Mr. Neville is credited with the 
foresight of discovering the history of the life of 
the people of the village by visiting the old parish 
church. In Stydd Church, for example, he can 
discover more about the history of Ribblesdale 
than he can find in most books. As I have sug- 
ested, the principal object of the Blackburn 
ега Club Committee is, by this and succeed- 
ing exhibitions, to encourage the members to make 
a closer study of all phases of photography in 
order that they may not only improve their own 
work, but realise the enormous power placed in 
their hands by photography. One-man displays 
have a great educational advantage when pro- 
perly placed before a club, but I regret some 
clubs look shyly upon the feature as suggesting 
@ pedestal for the display of egotism. 


Yorkshire's Portfolio Section. 

The Yorkshire Photographic Union introduces 
this year а new secretary for the portfolio section, 
and I shall be glad to hear at the close of his 
efforts that he is highly satisfied with the support 
accorded to him, for that will mean an improve- 
ment on the work of his predecessor. The new 
secretary, Mr. Walter Trickett, whose address is 
Elm Farm, Bramley, Leeds, informs me that up- 
wards of twenty societies out of the twenty-four . 
societies have booked dates for the portfolio, 
which he hopes to have in circulation by January 
rst. He asks secretaries to bring the portfolio 
to the notice of their members, and request them 
to contribute prints for inclusion. All prints must 
reach Mr. Trickett not later than the last day of 
October. Secretaries are requested to use their 
influence to obtain from their members contribu- 
tions of work creditable alike to their own society 
and the Yorkshire Photographic Union. Yorkshire 
secretaries, it is up against you to excel all 
previous portfolios. 


The North Wilts' Luck. 

Swindon is fortunate in having an experienced 
secretary to take up the reins of office and pull 
the Camera Club out of a state of lethargic in- - 
dolence. The full title is the North Wilts Fieid 
and Camera Club, and at the annual meeting it 
was resolved to appoint Mr. Owen W. F. Thomas 
as secretary of the photographic section, who was 
formerly connected with the  Coalville Photo- 
graphic Society and also the Leicester Photo- 
graphic Society. From an account which has 
reached me, Mr. Thomas is already in active 
pursuit of success. А circulating portfolio with 
twenty-seven members, divided into two sections, 
and an elementary course of lectures have been 
arranged. The subscription is much too low to 
give any margin for great efforts; but this is a 
matter of detail that can easily be amended, and, 
in the meantime, Mr. Thomas will be glad to hear 
from prospective members at his address, 48, 
Westlecott Road, Swindon. 


Instruction in Photography.—The prospectus of 
classes for the coming winter at the Hugh Myddelton School, 
Clerkenwell, offers instruction, both elementary and advanced, 
to students of photography. The elementary class will start on 
Wednesday, September 25, at seven o’clock. The advanced class 
Entries can be made 


will start on the 23rd at the same time. 


on Monday or other evenings at the school. 
for the entire session, while another shilling entitles to member- 
ship in a very active camera club run by the students. 


are welcomed at these classes. 


evening 


Mr. 


The fee is 25. 64. 


Ladies 


Nottingham Camera Club.—Mr. Pollard having retired from 
the secretaryship of the above club, his place has been taken by 
Henry Newson, 
Notts, to whom all future communications should be addressed. 

An Eisteddfod and Exhibition is to be held from Janu 
16, 1913, in connection with Queen's Park Congregational 
Harrow Road, W. There will be a photographic section, in 
which two prizes of half a guinea each are offered. Full par- 
ticulars may be obtained on application to Mr. E. C. Burley, 31, 


Northcote House, Radcliffe-on-Trent, 


13 to 
hurch, 


Brooksville Avenue, Kilburn, W. 
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“ Query " or ‘Criticism " on the outside. 


INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries 


from our correspondents of 


general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be acc ompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages this week. ADVICE, 


CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. 
sent in every case (not for publication). 
prints for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 
Queries should 


and address must be 
All queries and 


Ful] name 


2, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
e written on one side of the paper only. 


UIN IN NI NI NINI NI NINI NINA 


Fogged Plates. 
Owing to a defective dark-room lamp I have 
fogged two dozen plates (negatives). The 
fog is quite general and even, giving a very 
flat effect, etc. C. G. B. (Bradíord.) 
Try making a contact positive on a slow 
lantern plate. Develop tthis fully, and 
intensify if need be, then from this 
make a new negative. You can fry 
your suggested yellow varnish plan, but 
we do not think it is likely to be very satis- 
factory. 


Size of Stops. 

The stops of my lens are missing. How can 

I set about calculating the size for making a 

new set? My lens is a 8$ by 64 В.В. 

W. E. M. (Cape Town). 

Focus sharply any distant object, e.g., 
a tree, chimney, 100 yards away. Measure 
the distance between the ground.glass and 
slot for stops. This gives you Aree 
enough) the focal length of the lens, 
which, in your case, is likely to be some- 
where about 11 in. Draw a straight line 
equal to this measured distance. Divide 
it into eight equal parts. This gives you 
the diameter of the opening for stop—F/8. 
Similarly divided into eleven equal parts 
gives you the diameter of the opening tor 
F/11, and so on. This is not absolutely 
correct, but it is so near that the differ. 
ence is negligible. 
Magnifier. 

Is it possible to have a magnifier fitted in 

front of a lens in order to bring a distant 

landscape near the camera? 

C. B. H. (Colonsay). 
The term magnifier is used by photo- 

graphers to denote a convex lens placed 
in front of a fixed-focus camera lens, so 
that the combined system may have a 
focal length shorter than that of the 
camera lens, the object being to reduce 
the hyperfocal distance, and so enable the 
worker to deal with near objects. We do 
not quite grasp your proposed idea of 
using a magnifier. Can you explain this 
more fully? 


Enlarging. 
I have made myself an enlarger. Why does 
the incandescent mantle show on the easel, 
etc. ? А. О. A. (Tufnell Park). 
The reason is that the lens forms an 
image of the mantle. Your trouble is 
only too well known. The remedy is to 
introduce between the illuminant and con- 
denser a sheet of the finest ground-glass. 
This will get rid of the mantle pattern, 
but it will also stop some of the light, so 


your exposures will have to be propor- 
tionally increased. Although the mantle 
image may show on the white (blank) 
easel, yet, in the majority of cases when 
enlarging, it seems to have no appreciable 
eftect on the resulting picture. 


Paramidophenol Developer. 

Will you please give formula for making up 

concentrated developer, etc.? 

H. M. (Barnsley). 

A.—In 3 oz. tepid water dissolve 3 oz. 
of potass. metabisulphite. Now add 
60 gr. of paramidophenol. B.—In a 
separate vessel dissolve drachms of 
caustic potash in 4 oz. water. Add B to 
A, a little at a time—stirring the mixture 
with a glass rod—until the curdy precipi- 
tate formed is just, and only just, dis- 
solved. This forms your stock solution. 
For use, take 1 drachm of this, and add 
I oz. of water. 


Glazed Prints. 
I am in difficulty over sticking my high-glazed 
prints. If I wet them the gloss goes away. 
If I try to stick them with Stickphast they 
rise at the edges, etc. L. J. (Welshpool). 
To retain the gloss when mounting, you 
must do one of two things, viz., either 
use a mountant which does not contain 
water (e.g., rubber mountant, white 
shellac in methylated spirit, etc.), or coat 
the back ot the print, while wet, with 
waterproof paper. This (made for the 
purpose) is obtainable from good-class 
photographic dealers. 


Night Photography. 
I wish to photograph a village street. The 
only illuminant is a gas lamp, and not a good 
onc at that. What exposure with F/8 and 
Imperial S.R. should I give? 
G. B. (Exeter). 
You had better get to work as soon as 
the one lamp is lighted, so as to get the 
help of any declining daylight. Ata 
rather wild guess, we would suggest half 
an hour's exposure as a first trial. 


Stripping Negatives. 

I saw your article on stripping negatives by 

potassium carbonate. Do you consider this 

the best way? If not, would you please give 

‘particulars of other methods? 

S. G. G. (Yeovil). 

You are more likely to succeed with the 
fluoric acid method. Try the following: 
—Water т oz., methylated spirit 2 oz., 
hydrofluoric acid 30 drops. This must 
not be used in a glass or earthenware 
dish, but in one of vulcanite, ebonite, 
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papier maché, or, best of all, sheet lead. 
When the film has left the glass of the 
negative, remove that glass and slip under 
the film a fresh glass of suitable size, and 
gently lift out glass and film together. 
The strong hydrofluoric acid must not 
touch the fingers, nor its fumes be in- 
haled or brought near the eyes. 


Amateur or Professional. 
I should be much obliged if you would put an 
end to the discussion by saying (1) what is 
the border-line between amateur and profes- 
sional. (2) Can an amateur compete for a 
money prize and, winning same, remain an 
amateur, etc.? E. R. C. (St. Andrews). 
, This question “raged” in photographic 
circles some years ago, but no authorita- 
tive decision was arrived at, nor is this 
likely to be the case now; but by com- 
mon consent a professional is understood 
to be one who depends for the whole or 
greater part of his income on receipts 
from his photography. Thus a tinker, 
tailor, soldier, or sailor may occasionally 
take money payments for photographic 
work and yet not be a professional. Also 
the acceptance of money as prizes does 
not convert an amateur into a profes- 
sional. 


Enlarging and Projecting. 
Can an enlarging camera be used for project- 
ing lantern slides? If so, should I withdraw 
the ground glass between the lamp and con- 
denser? W. M. (Melbourne). 
Yes, an enlarger cas be used for pro- 
jecting, but the question is, Have you 
enough light to give a sufficiently bright 
picture? This depends (1) on the 
strength of the light, (2) aperture of 
lens, (3) absorption of condenser, etc., (4) 
density of slide, (5) size of the projected 
image. Thus, you naturally will remove 
the ground.glass diffusing screen. An arc 
lamp is very often used for projection. 


Artificial Light, etc. 
I want, if possible, to obtain an artificial 
light that I can use for projection with 
incandescent gas to show slides in an ordinarv 
living-room on a small screen, etc. | 
С. С. Р..М. (Ormskirk). 
First see reply to “L. W. М.” (Mel- 
bourne). If you are content to use, say, a 
4 ft. screen, you can show your slides to a 
small party, if the slides are purposely 
kept rather thin and quite free from fog. 
Use a good white screen, and a projection 
lens of aperture not less than F/6.5. Рег- 
haps you could pick up a second-hand 
portrait lens with aperture of something 
between F/4 and F/s that you could tem- 
porarily fit to your enlarger for projection 
work. It is quite worth while being care- 
ful to see that the reflector behind the 
light is clean and bright, also that all 
lenses are clean. Messrs. Houghton (88, 
High Holborn, W.C.), Messrs. Butcher 
(Farringdon Avenue, E.C.), or Messrs. 
the Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Co. 
(Altrincham) will be able to supply your 
needs. 


Simultaneous Development and Fixing. 
I have heard that it is possible to develop 
and fix a negative in the same solution. Is 
this correct? If so, please give formula. 

J. M. P. 
The following formula, given in * The 

Dictionary of Photography," is probably 

what you want:—Pyrocatechin 4o gr., 

caustic soda 5 gr., sulphite of soda 1 oz., 
hyposulphite of soda 70 gr., water то oz. 

There is not very much control over the 

result when using this method, and a 

plate receiving correct or full exposure is 

most amenable to the treatment. 
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photographic ^ exhibitions 
being open within a few 
paces of each other in the 
neighbourhood of Pall 
Mall has led to some 
piquant incidents. I am 
told that more than one bustling financial magnate from Lom- 
bard Street has dropped in at the Salon, and has manifested at 
first a passing interest in the prices marked in the catalogue—the 
Savoy Hotel and the Tivoli are on the market for three guineas 
each; King’s College, Cambridge, is going at two guineas, the 
Garden of Dreams—a very desirable estate—is marked down 
for a “tenner,” and so forth. Then he has inquired with some 
impatience where they keep the banknote exhibit he has been 
reading about in the papers. Whereupon the Salon Committee 
has put a finger to a pensive brow, and has conducted him to a 
picture called “An Autumn Note,” which 18 the only thing in 
the way of notes on to-day’s menu. The magnate’s feelings are 
rather like those of the apiologist who bought Ruskin’s “Rock 
Honeycomb.” 
The Broad and Narrow Way. | 
Round the corner in Suffolk Street, where they really did 
keep the exhibit which had reference to the bank-notes, interest- 
ing young ladies have wandered about with a puzzled look on 
their faces, and then have inquired where they keep the cen- 
sored picture. A censored picture! The very idea is abhorrent 
to a Royal Society. There were no fewer than two portraits of 
a member of the Selecting Committee hung in the Pictorial 
Section, and these, when they heard about a censored picture, 
turned into colour prints straight away—blushed like the pink, 
pink rose. No, mademoiselle, the Royal Photographic Society 
never has had a censored picture. It has always observed the 
proprieties. It has kept off the grass. It has never come into 
conflict with the powers that be. For anything more audacious 
than a sea nymph the lady must visit the bad, wicked Salon 
round the corner. And she does. 


A Wrong Move. | | ۴ 

Every exhibition is familiar with the pettifogging critic who 
will excuse no inaccuracy in point of fact whatever the pictorial 
value of the work in question. Does not the Tailor and Cutter 
send its representative to every Royal Academy in order to 
examine the cut of the painted coats and trousers? He has been 
to the Salon as well—not the man with the scissors, but the 
expert along another line. He stood for some time in front of 
Boon’s picture called “Huffed.” Was not the expression on 
the draught-players’ faces well caught, the poses good, the tones 
perfect, the touch light? All such considerations passed by 
him like the breeze. “As а man who has played draughts all 
his life,” he said, after studying the disposition of the forces 
on the board, “I can’t understand why she should be 'huffed" 
She hasn’t incurred the penalty.” 


A Son of the Desert. 

A curious characteristic of exhibition frequenters is their 
perversity. A little group has continually been gathering in 
front of Е. J. Mortimer’s Salon colour-picture, “The Arabian 
Knight.” It is a convincing portrait of the son of the desert, 
down to the stripes of his blanket. Yet people will always think 
it is somebody whom they happen to know. It has been mis- 
taken by various persons for every London member of the Salon 
in turn, and there are a dozen of them. One man penetrated the 
disguise, and announced that it was really one of the “ Photo- 
graphers I Have Met "—he knew him by his eyes. Another has 
seen in it for a certainty a “Worker We May Hear About "—the 
contour of his nose has survived the war-paint. There is 
nothing the matter with the picture, yet they simply will not 
take it at its dusky face value as the authentic portrait of 
Mohammed bur-Abdul Tramp-arka, of Jiddah, by the Red Sea. 


Wood Nymphs. 
The note on wood nymphs which appeared in another part of 
this journal a week or two ago reminds me of a certain photo- 
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grapher, well known in his own city and beyond it, who went in 
for that particular kind of subject. I believe he spent a fair 
amount of money over the diaphanous dressings of his models, 
for the idea of having wood nymphs at all, of course, is that they 
should be dressed, or undressed, in a fashion in which no normal 
person would think of appearing in a wood. A lady whose 
opinion he valued accepted an invitation to the private view. 
Critically she looked at his achievement, with its studied posing, 
then—* What is it called?” she wanted to know. (Personally, I 
confess to a sense of alarm whenever a critic begins to ask even 
the simplest of questions instead of blindly rushing into adjec- 
tives.) “Wood nymphs,” he replied. “How silly of me!” she 
bubbled innocently. “They’re so natural. Why, anybody would 
think they were really made of wood.” 


Good Business. 

The business world is not so keen as I thought it was, or 
else it would have seized the great opportunity for advertise- 
ment which a photographic exhibition affords. In suggesting 
the following appendages to some of the pictures at present in 
the Salon, I feel that I am at one and the same time introducing 
advertisers to a good thing, and also tapping a new source of 
exhibition revenue. It should be added that the following are 
merely suggestions, and that I do not bind myself to the state- 
ment that the objects shown in the pictures were obtained from 
the commercial sources indicated. 


“The Light.” By Bertram Park. 
This lady with expression stern, her 

Majestic lamp on high upholds ; 
"Twas fitted with the special burner 

Supplied by Messrs. Heats and Colds. 


“The Animals Two by Two." By Agnes Warburg. 
This Noah's Ark was bought of Jameage, 

Who's stocked just now—please make a " mem."— 
With toys the children cannot damage, 

And toys that cannot damage them. 


“The Hoarding.” By Hector Murchison. 
(In view of recent events, it was thought well to submit the 
versified advertisement in this case to Mrs. Grundy before pub- 
lishing, and up to the present that lady has not returned it.) 


“Nude.” By Several Workers. 

If she should ever learn that raiment 

Is needful—that’s to say, for some— 
She can be suit-ed for a payment 

At Topptutoes’ emporium. 

“The Cottage on the Hill By Ward Muir. 

Artistic, small, and clad with creeper, 

South-Eastern train, and also barge; 
Rent £30; you’ll find it cheaper 

Than houses that are twice as large. 
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Lesson. 
NE of the great 
charms of photo- 
graphy is its useful- 
ness to our friends in 
their pet hobbies. We 
have recently been 
spending a few days 
with a friend who 
whenever he saw a 
font more than five 
hundred years old, 
and possessing апу 
specially interesting 
characteristics, would 
secure a negative of 
it for a friend who was accumulating 
lantern slides of fonts. Obviously we 
can make friends in this way, widen 
our interests, and both pick up and dis- 
seminate again a great deal of valuable 
information. Only, if our photographs 
are to possess interest and value they 
must be first-rate in quality. Unless 
we have a good deal of knowledge of 
the subjects to be photographed it is 
well at first to accompany the friend for 
whom the pictures are being taken, so 
that the best aspects may be secured. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Sometimes, for instance, one side of a 
tower is more interesting architec- 
turally than another, though super- 
ficially it may appear the same. These 
points, however, we can scarcely deal 
with on this page, and a certain amount 
of experience is needed, which may best 
be acquired in the way suggested. 

The photographic qualities to be 
secured are good lighting, true per- 
pendiculars, crisp definition, and good 
exposure. Without good lighting it is 
often difficult to get sufficient relief. It 
is not necessary to have blinding sun- 
shine, and, in fact, it is generally a 
disadvantage, for the shadow detail, 
which is often important, is apt to be 
buried. Soft sunlight is perhaps the 
most satisfactory lighting. The angle 
at which the light strikes the surface 
will help matters considerably. Sup- 
pose we have on a wall surface some 
ornament in rather low relief, it will be 
seen that the ornament is likely to be 
scarcely apparent if the sun is behind 
the camera and shining full on to the 
wall. On the other hand, with the sun 
to right or left hand, and just glinting 
along the wall surface, the most is 
made of the relief, and the pattern 
“stands out" clearly and boldly. The 
“Photographer’s Clock" series of 
articles, which have appeared in THE 
A. P. AND P. N. from time to time, are 
very helpful in enabling the best light- 
ing to be secured, but obviously the 
series can only include the better known 
and larger buildings. In many cases 
a little thought on a first look round 
will suggest the best time at which to 
take the various selected subjects. We 
may point out, though, that where the 
light is required striking a wall sur- 
face at а very acute angle, or, as we 
have just put it, required to be glint- 
ing along the wall surface, only a very 
few minutes are available for making 
the exposure, as the light will be right 
off the wall or fully on it if a moment 
or two are lost in choosing the point 
of view. 

Only very seldom can photographs 
of such subjects as we illustrate be 
taken with the camera facing the light. 
However valuable such lighting may be 
in securing pictorial effect, it is not the 


RECORD WORK WITH A HAND CAMERA. 


most suitable for record work. Where 
a desired subject cannot be obtained 
other than under such conditions of 


lighting, the utmost care must be taken 
to avoid the light striking the surface 


of the lens. With a stand camera some 
form of lens hood may be used, and this 
appliance may be used with a hand 
camera, if the limits of adjustment have 
been previously investigated, so that 
there is no risk of the hood cutting off 
any of the picture. But supposing there 
is no hood available, the lens may be 
shaded from the direct rays of the sun, 
or from strong sky light by means of 
the photographer's hat or cap, held 
by someone else, of course. The re- 
sourceful worker—and all good photo- 
graphers have to be resourceful—will 
often find some means of supporting 
the camera, turning it for the moment 
into a stand camera, in order that the 
adequate shading of the lens may be 
undertaken by himself. 

True perpendiculars are not easily 
attained in hand camera work. Too 
often the camera is so held that the 
perpendiculars look right in the finder, 
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This is usually the wrong way to go 
aboutthings. Mostmodern finders will do 
little more than indicate approximately 
what amount of view will be included 
on the plate. The arrangement of 
lenses used in the finder gives a good 
deal of curvilinear distortion, and so 
the finder is no guide as to the camera 
being held level or otherwise. A couple 
of levels are essential for convenient 
and accurate work. If these are not 
already on the camera, it is a simple 
matter to get them and attach them, or 
have them attached by the dealer, care 
being taken that the attaching screws 
do not destroy the light-tightness of the 
camera in any way. Without levels, 
however, it is not a difficult matter to 
hold the camera so that the plate is 
vertical, after a little practice. — 
Keeping the camera always level means 
that a good many subjects, such, for 
example, as prints Nos. 1, 2, and 3, will 
have too much foreground, and this 15 
especially so if the camera is held at 
the level of the waist. Cameras held 
at the level of the eye, and used with 
direct vision finders, show, naturally, 
less foreground. Too much foreground 
usually means not enough of the upper 
portion of the subject, and here the 
value of the rising front becomes ap- 
parent. Really, a rising front is more 
valuable on a hand than on a stand 
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camera, for with the modern lenses of 
ample covering power and flat field a 
lens may be raised an inch, or even an 
inch and a half, on a quarter-plate 
camera, still covering the plate to the 
corners. The finder must be marked, 
so as to show how much rise is re- 
quired, or, better still, it should be one 
of those very ingenious appliances 
which may be adjusted to conrespond 
with the rising front. 

The next point is definition. This 
depends on the quality of the light 
and the steadiness of the worker. That 
is, if the light is very good a short ex- 
posure is possible, and the camera is 
not likely to be shaken. Further, a 
somewhat smaller stop may be used. 
The use of a smaller stop, say Е/1т in- 
stead of E/8 or F/6, does two things. It 
gives more depth of definition, that is, 
it renders sharply the near and the dis- 
tant portions of the subject at the same 
time. And it also, by reason of this 
increase of depth, compensates for 
slight errors in setting the focussing 
scale. If F/6 is used the distance of 
the principal object must be estimated 
with great accuracy, but if F/11 can 
be used, then a slight error is unim- 
portant. With such subjects as those 
we are primarily thinking of, the dis- 
tance may be paced, or even measured, 
if a pocket tape is carried, and so great 
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accuracy is ensured. 


Any of the sub- 
jects illustrated could be taken on 
extra rapid plates in best summer light 
with an exposure of a tenth of a second 
at F/11, except, perhaps, print No. 6, 
which would need a fifth of a second. 
No. 4 would only need a twentieth, as 
it is at a greater distance from the 
camera. In less bright light corre- 
spondingly longer exposures would be 
needed, but the meter will give the 
relative strength of the light, and so 
save any anxiety on that point. Even 
if the light were only moderately good, 
print No. 4 might be obtained with a 
fifth of a second at F/6, and though 
an exposure of a fifth of a second re- 
quires some care when the camera is 
held in the hand, it is by no means im- 
possible, and should be practised. 

As a sufficient degree of contrast is 
important if the desired details are to 
show up clearly, and as subjects must 
occasionally be taken in a grey light, 
or not at all, it is well to remember that, 
given an exposure about correct, fuller 
development may be given to such 
negatives. 'The numbers of plates so 
exposed may be noted down, and then 
when the camera or changing box is 
opened for development, these plates 
may be treated together, so as to ob- 
tain more vigorous negatives than would 
be got by normal development. 
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showman said, "You can pay 

without coming in if you like, but 
you cannot come in without paying." So 
we may say, “А print may represent a 
fact in nature without being a picture, 
but it cannot be а picture unless it is 
based on nature. Now, what has this to 
do with the two reproductions on this 
page? First of all they represent or are 
based on facts, things which did, or 
might be imagined to, exist, viz., drink- 
ing and shaving. Are they therefore pic- 
tures? Not necessarily. They may or may 
not be pictures. But do they appeal to the 
imagination? Do they suggest more than 
they actually present? To us they do. 
Therefore we accept them as appeals to 
eesthetic imagination, 1.е., works of art, 
Or, at any rate, art endeavours. But says 
the reader, "What about pictures repre- 
senting angels, fairies, and a host of 
other imaginary things?” These are also 
базе@ on the presentation of realities. 
The angels, fairies, etc., are represented 


CHILD STUDY. 


By C. W. Williams. 
From the Weekiy Competition. 
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Competition or the Advanced 
will be dealt with here. 


as having human features. 
Irue they may have wings, 
but this is merely a crude 


appeal to the imagination by 
a symbol of movement. On 
the other hand, the reader 
may urge that the pictures of 
the drinking girl and shaving 
man are only crude realities 
to him. What then? This 
merely shows that they do not 
make any appeal to Ais imagi- 
nation, which, however, does 
not prove that they will not 
appeal to someone else's. 
What may be beautiful music 
to one ear may be mere noise 
to another. Thus we come to 
the conclusion that the be- 
holder must bring a sympa- 
thetic mental attitude into the 
copartnership. (Quite often it 
happens that the artist works 
with one chief message in 
mind which he wishes to con- 
vev, but the beholder catches 


a mere fringe, an echo of 
this message, and  wanders 
of in быте 
another direction. 
That matters little, 
for the chief aim 
Is to unlock the 
gates of imagina- 
tion. But we 
are forgetting the 
two little studies 


on this page. 

First of all, they 
appeal at once to 
our attention be- 
cause they show us 
real life. "There 15 
no suggestion of 
makebelieve, no dressing up, 
no impossible attitudes, по 
self-conscious expressions, As 
we look at these pictures we 
can quite easily see the 
original scenes. The girl has 
been busy at work or at play, 
and gladly takes a long and 
refreshing drink. The pose 
and expression are both in 
harmony. The flesh tones are 
excellently Suggested ; we 
have just enough indication of 
the slender form and “pinny.’ 
The knot of hair һаз been 
hastily done up; this will re- 
ceive attention presently, but 
first of all the thirst has to be 
quenched. We here see the 
advantage of a quiet, plain 
background. This might, 
however, have been a shade 
darker, and so have “separ- 
ated” and stood awav from 
behind the figure a trifle. 


THE SHAVER. 
From the Weekly Competition. 
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А Every week „two or three prints entered in THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
to other readers dealing with the same class of 


subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ 


Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


By H. J. Clare. 


In the shaving subject matters are a 


little more complicated. The curious 
reflection in the mirror and the natural 
tilt of the man’s head lend considerable 


interest to the scene. But we wonder 
how it is that the gas-bracket in front of 
the man's figure shows up the back of his 
head and of the braces and shirt in such 
a striking manner—a puzzle partly ex- 
plained on consulting the supplied data, 
viz., that magnesium ribbon was pressed 
into service. Of course, a room lit by a 
gas-burner would show us the back of a 
white-shirted figure as a patch of com- 
parative light, but one may doubt if it 
would appear as light as this and as uni 
tormly lighted. ‘Then, again, the light 
patch of shirt, by its size and its light. 


ness, insists on being seen, to the loss 
of the head and face reflection in the 
mirror. Imagine for a moment that the 


man Was wearing a waistcoat; would not 
this have helped to concentrate attention 
on the more interesting parts of the pic- 
ture? 
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The closing date for THe A. P. Annual Lantern Slide 
Competition is drawing verv near, and those readers 
who intend to compete are 
“THE A. P.” 1912 LANTERN reminded that all entries 
SLIDE COMPETITION. must reach us not later 
than October 23rd. In 
each of the seven classes, the special “А. P." silver and 
bronze plaques and certificates will be awarded. A 
set of six slides constitutes an entry, and every set must 
be accompanied by an entry form cut from the pages of 
THE А. P. (two appeared in the issue for July 15th, and 
two more in the issue for August 26th). The original 
negatives, as well as the slides themselves, must be 
the entire work of the competitor, and descriptive notes 
as to make of plate, developer, exposure, etc., should 
accompany the slides. Any other interesting informa- 
tion, for inclusion in the lecture which will be prepared to 
accompany the prize-winning slides on their tour among 
the societies, will also be welcomed. Entries must be 
marked on the outside, "Lantern Slide Competition," 
and be sent addressed to the Editor, THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., not 
later than October 23rd. The list of bookings for the 
prize-winning slides is given on another page in this 
issue, and we look forward to a record entry from our 
readers this vear. вое 


The evening lectures at the London Salon of Photo- 
graphy, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W., continue to attract 
a large amount of attention, and are 
proving of the greatest interest. The 
next of the series, which takes place 
to-night (September 30), is a special cine- 
matograph lecture by Mr. F. Martin Duncan, who will 
show a series of “at home " portraits of marine crea- 
tures. The study of marine life, upon which Mr. 
Martin Duncan is at the moment specialising, is of the 
very greatest importance, as it leads to a sounder know- 
ledge of the habits of those creatures which form the 
harvest of the sea. The application of the cinemato- 
graph to this difficult subject not only renders it more 
interesting from the popular point of view, but also 
greatly assists the marine biologist. Оп "Thursday, 
October 3rd, Mr. E. Е. Strange is to lecture on “The 
Treatment of Landscape by Chinese and Japanese 
Artists." Mr. Strange is the author of “ Japanese Illus- 
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tration," “Japanese Colour-Prints," “Flowers and 
Plants for Designers and Schools," and many other 
works on the same lines. He is also joint-editor of 
Bell’s Cathedral Series. Mr. William Farren, of 
Cambridge, is the lecturer on October 7th, and pro- 
poses describing various methods of photographing 
wild birds and the phases of bird-life that may con- 
veniently be illustrated by photography. Не will also 
point out certain lines on which such work may be most 
profitably and successfully carried out from the scientific 
point of view. eos 


It is difficult to imagine that the figures given by Mr. 
Elwin Neame at his lecture on professional portraiture 
making at the London Salon of 

PROFESSIONAL Photography were anything but per- 
PROSPERITY. sonal to himself. Our own experi- 
ence of Mr. Neame’s work and 

methods is that what this remarkable young worker 
accomplishes with ease, other less gifted professionals 
would have greaf difficulty in doing at all. He appears 
to have the gift of seeing the most beautiful side of his 
sitters, and of instantly seizing on this aspect and 
making the most of it. In an hour or less he will have 
taken a dozen well-posed and perfectly arranged com- 
positions, mostly on 12 by то plates—all stamped with 
his individuality—while others who talk more and do less 
would probably be trying to raise an idea for a single 
exposure. His energy is overwhelming, his output pro- 
digious, and his income sufficient to make most profes- 
sionals green with envy. Let us only hope that he will 
find time to utilise some of his thousands of fine nega- 
tives for the production of prints that cannot be referred 
to as “pot-boilers.”” He has the material and the ability. 


D $ ё 


In order to enable members of photographic societies 
throughout the country to see for themselves, in the lan- 
tern, the quality and trans- 

AN OPPORTUNITY FOR parency of the new colour 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES. plates of the Paget Prize 
Plate Co. (which were re- 

ferred to in THe A. P. recently), that Company have 
prepared a series of fifty slides, with descriptive 
notes, which may be borrowed by апу photo- 
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graphic societv. The slides will be loaned for one 
night only, and will be sent on the understanding 
that they are returned the day following their use, 
so that as many applicants as possible may be 
accommodated. When applying, it should be stated 
what kind of light is employed in the lantern, so that 
slides of suitable density may be sent. The slides will 
be ready for circulation on October 10, and secretaries 
who desire to take advantage of this opportunitv of 
providing an interesting item for their winter pro- 
grammes should write without delav to the Paget Prize 
Plate Company, Watford, Herts, giving list of suitable 


dates. о о © 


We see by an American travel magazine that a 
lawyer and member of the United States Congress 
claims to be the originator of the 
sport of hunting wild game with 
the camera. И is quite probable 
that he will find his claim disputed 
by some earlier Nimrod, but the Hon. George Shiras, 
3d—for this is his name, as it appears in American print 
—states that for a quarter of a century he has devoted 
his holidays to this recreation. His methods of night 
photography of such wild animals as are to be found 
in American forests are adapted from the hunter's 
plan of approaching game with what is known as a 
jack-light. He seeks his quarry along the water- 
courses, and as most wild game is largely nocturnal 
in its habits, he uses a fourteen-foot boat rigged up 
especially for such a purpose. In the bow is set а 
frame, upon which are placed two cameras, focussed 


PHOTOGRAPHY WITH 
A JACK-LIGHT. 


September 3o, 1912. 


at from 30 to 40 feet. Above this is a lamp with a 
strong reflector, which throws the rays directlv in front 
of the boat. $ 3 е 


Гог the camera-hunter to advertise his presence with 
а lamp might be thought the reverse of cautious. But 
the deer which feed among the grasses 
at the edge of the water are not 
frightened by the slowly gaining light. 
They are only excited by И and made 
curious, and since the rays blind them, they cannot 
see the boat or its occupants. The flashlight apparatus 
15 raised well above any obstruction in front of the boat; 
the powder hes ready for ignition at the pull of the 
trigger. At 15 vards or so there is a click, a white 
wave of light suddenly breaks out from the bow of 
the boat, and everything is in the glare of noonday. 
The image of the deer has been captured on the plates 
of both cameras. Even the flashlight does not make 
the deer plunge backwards towards the bush. Instead 
he takes a mighty leap into the water out towards the 
boat, and onlv after he has begun to see a little does he 
spring again to the bank, and make off as only a 
frightened wild thing can. | 

$ gG $ 

We regret that, owing to pressure on space, the 
review of the work of Guido Rev, whose one-man show 
is now open at THE А. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, 
W.C., is unavoidably held over until next week. In 
the meantime readers who have not already seen the 
exhibition should endeavour to pav it a visit. Admis- 
sion is free. 


THE STARTLED 
DEER. 


"THE A. P. AND P. М.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


Tne WEEKLY COMPETITION 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 


In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 
For BEGINNERS, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of material, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


Each print must have one of the coupons given on page 3:7 


e prize-winning prints аге retained, and right to reproduce in THe A. P. ano P. М. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 
accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without fee, 


апу of the prints sent in to the competitions for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know 
The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


materials, they choose for their prizes. 


the particular apparatus or 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—' The First Prize is awarded to Н. 
Marle, Park Road House, Stapleton, Bristol. (Title of print, 
“The Invocation." Technical data: Premo film-pack; lens, 
Goerz; stop, F/o.8; exposure, 4 sec.; time of day, 5 p.m., 
August; tank development; printing process, enlarged on Well- 
ington carbon bromide. 


The Second Prize to A. L. Hitchin, 71, Windsor Terrace, Gos- 
forth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. (Title of print, “Hush, My Dear, Lie 
Still and Slumber.”) Technical data: Plate, Barnet Ortho. S. К. ; 
lens, Orthostigmat ; stop, F/5.8; exposure, т sec. ; time of day, 
7.15 a.m., August; developer, pyro-soda; printing process. 
Tri-colour bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to W. Walden Hammond, 38a, St. 
Andrew's Street, Cambridge. (Title of print, “Cambridge 
Fair.^ "Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen, backed ; 
lens, Aplanat; stop, F/3; exposure, 18 sec.; time of day, 
9.15 p.m., June; developer, m.-q.; printing process, bromide 
enlargement. 

The Mounting Prize to Н. B. Redmond, 126, Stow Hill, New- 
port, Mon. (Title of print, ^Gladwvs.") Technical data: 
Plate, Marion P. S. ; lens, Dagor ; stop, F/5.8; exposure, 4 sec. ; 


time of day, 11 a.m., April; developer, rytol; printing process, 
enlarged on Criterion €. C. bromide. 


Поп. Mention. 

E. F. H. Crouch, Worthing; E. A. and С. R. Reeve, Putney, 
S.W.; T. С. Evans, Clapham, S.W.; Thos. Petty, West Hartle- 
pool; J. Herbert Saunders, Leeds; L. T. Burleigh, Lee, S.E. ; 
Claude Н. Gaggero, Snaresbrook ; Mrs. Steuart, Eastbourne; А. 
T. Yaxley, Birmingham; M. К. Tozer, Bournemouth; Е. Н. 
Ridler, Harlesden, N.W.; Miss К. P.-Cunliffe, Northwood; 
Harold Stewart, ence House; Н. Майе, Bristol; Robert Mar- 
shall, Grangemouth ; David L. Taylor, Glasgow. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginner's Prize is awarded to Fred Leaver, 18, Bradley 
Road West, Nelson, Lancs. (Title of print, “А Shady Path.) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S. R.; stop, F/11; exposure, 
2 sec.; time of day, 7 p.m., May; developer, m.-q.; printing 
process, Paget bromide. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes 1., II., and III., and in the Beginners’ 
Class are omitted. 
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UDGING from the number of letters 
that have reached the offices of this 
paper їп reference to this little 
series of articles dealing with de- 
velopment of negatives, there can be 
no doubt as to their utility. Many 
correspondents have expressed the 
wish for a continuance of the series, 
in view of the minor points of difh- 
culty referred to. In any case it is 

clear that there are more amateurs than 
ever at present engaged їп personally 
conducting their own negative making, 
and, moreover, taking a keen interest in all 
. the various methods of treatment in the production of 
the perfect result. To our numerous correspondents we 
would again repeat the advice, Stick to the maker's 
instructions, and you will not go far wrong. Yet we 
must admit that there are possibilities for failure even 
in that most simple of operations, the development of 
roll films in a film tank. These were touched upon last 
week, and remedies suggested. 

To the general rule of following the instructions for 
time and factorial development, an exception appears 
in the form of an allowable margin of error when using 
a non-staining developer of the Rodinal type for films. 
While it may be assumed that a fully developed film 
negative can be secured with pyro-soda in a definite 
time at a certain temperature, and that a continuance 
of the action would probably produce a clogged-up 
image difficult to print, there appears no doubt that in 
practice the continuing action of a developer of the 
Rodinal type with high factor is negligible up to a 
certain limit, unless the film has been considerably over- 
exposed. 2 

This may sound rank heresy to the theoretical worker, 
but a practical test will demonstrate its truth. 

For the development of cut films and film-pack nega- 
tives, therefore, a developer of this type is recom- 
mended, unless the films are being dealt with singly, in 
small numbers, or in the Kodak cut-film tank. In each 
of these cases any developer with a known and tested 
factor may be used with perfect satisfaction, and a pyro- 
soda formula such as the following will be useful :— 


(1) PyfO- ооо р ER Oo I OZ. 
Mal GE о а ees 28 oz. 
Sulphüric-acid „ааа нае 20 minims. 

(2) Sulphite of soda (crystals) ............ 6 oz. 
Carbonate of soda (crvstals) ......... 4 Oz. 
Water essences guid irs рер БАШЫ 28 о2 


For use, take 1 oz. each of 1 and 2, and make up to 
10 oz. with water. 


HOW SHALL WE DEVELOP? 
IV. 

FILM PACKS AND 

CLT FILMS. 


This is the formula recommended by Kodak, Ltd., 
for use with their films, and has a developing factor of 
12. In the Kodak tank for film-pack exposures, the 
interior detachable part is made in a series of twelve 
little compartments radiating from a common centre. 
Into each of the divisions a film is placed, loosely folded 
over edge to edge, with sensitive side inwards, and with 
the black paper backing still attached. The holder con- 
taining the films is now placed into the outer tank filled 
with developer, and the developing action is continued 
in a manner similar to that for roll films. 

For the amateur, however, who has a great number 
of film-packs to deal with—say, on the return from a 
holiday—and time is short, the following plan possesses 
the merits of extreme simplicity, and the assurance that 
the utmost will be made of the negatives. The worker 
has, for instance, a dozen or more film-packs, quarter- 
plate size or 24 by 34. These can be developed with the 
greatest ease two dozen films at a time. 

First, in the dark-room, illuminated with a safe light 
—fill a large dish (a 15 by 12 developing dish), or even 
a basin, with plain water. Then open a film-pack by 
removing the outer cover and casing, and after sepa- 
rating the little packet of films from the metal spring 
backing, hold the films in the left hand, and with the 
right rapidly take them one by one by the backing 
paper, which should be torn off (not too smartly, or a 
small electric spark will be generated; the cumulative 
effect of several of these will be sufficient to fog the last 
one or two films in the pack), and the film slipped into 
the water. When one dozen have been submerged, 
turn them over a few times, and see that there are no air 
bells clinging to the surface. Then dry the hands, and 
treat a second pack in the same manner. With the 
small sizes a third and even a fourth may be dealt with 
at the same time, but with quarter-plate and larger 
sizes two dozen films will be enough for the ordinary 
amateur to handle at a time. 

When the films have been well soaked for several 
minutes, carefully pour the water off, and replace with 
a dilute developer, of the type referred to at the com- 
mencement of this article. This may be either Rodinal, 
Azol, Certinal, Pariminol, etc., diluted in the proportion 
of 1 in 100, or the paramidophenol one-solution formula 
given frequently in the columns of THE A. P. will serve 
if diluted in the same proportion. An excellent formula, 
given in “The Dictionary of Photography," is as fol- 
lows :— ° 


Sulphite of soda (crystals) ................ 3 oz. 
Hydrochlorate of paramidophenol ...... I OZ. 
Hot: water оное ов нн dotes IO 02. 


Add strong caustic soda solution until there is a com- 
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plete redissolving of the thick precipitate which is first 
formed. 

The concentrated developer made according to this 
formula may also be diluted in the proportion of 1 in 50 
(1 oz. in 23 pints of water), and the films can be allowed 
to take their time in acquiring full density. It is neces- 
sary, however, that thev are occasionally turned over 
in the solution, and not allowed to stick together. They 
should, in fact, be treated in a manner similar to that 
followed when toning prints. Owing to the extreme 
dilution of the developer, there will be plentv of time for 
the solution to evenly act on all parts. The image will 
appear in a fairly short time, and development should 
be continued until the films (if properlv exposed) are 
apparently black right through when viewed bv trans- 
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mitted light. The edges, however, should remain white. 
When fully developed, they should be passed, one at 
a time, into another dish of plain water, and from thence 
to an acid fixing bath (the formula given last week can 
be recommended). In the fixing bath the films should 
be kept on the move, and when quite clear they can be 
expeditiously washed in a large basin of water, into 
which a stream from the tap is allowed to flow. If this 
stream strikes the surface of the water at an angle near 
the margin of the basin, the entire contents will be kept 
on the move. After an hour's washing the films can be 
pinned up to dry by one corner to the edges of shelves in 
the dark-room, or may be pinned by a corner to a piece 
of thick string stretched taut across a warm room 
near the ceiling. 


tamne 


A VERSATILE FORMULA. « ву 


ROPERLY used, the * Howard-Farmer" reducer (hypo and 

ferricyanide of potassium) is one of the most useful 

tormule which the photographer can call to his aid in times of 
trouble. 

It is, perhaps, not so widely used as it might be, on account of 
its poisonous nature, but, after all, if the same care 1s exer- 
cised in keeping and using it as should be given to all chemicals, 
there is no danger connected with its use. 

The most common purpose to which it is applied 15, of course, 
the reduction of over-dense negatives, but there are quite a 
number of other cases in which it may be advantageously used. 

A very little goes a long wav, and 20 grains of potassium 
ferricyanide dissolved in 1 ounce of water will, if kept in the 
dark, last the average worker a long time. 

For reducing negatives the best plan is to first soak the plate 
in clean hypo solution (4 oz. to the pint of water) for five 
minutes, then to pour the hypo back into the measure, add twa, 
or three drops of the ferricvanide solution, and rebathe the 
plate until it is sufficiently reduced. The action of the bath is 
to increase contrast, so it is eminently useful for flat negatives, 
such as have a veil of fog being greatly improved by this 
method. | 

Lantern slides are, in nearly all cases, much improved by a 
soaking in this bath, which may be given as soon as the plates 
are removed from the fixing bath. Where, in order to be on the 
right side, development has resulted in a slightly dense image 
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(and this is the commonest fault with slides) this bath will give 
the necessary clarity, while at the same time increasing 
brilliancy. 

It is wonderful what effects can be produced on quite impos- 
sible-looking negatives by the combination of this reducing bath 
and subsequent intensification with mercury. Judiciously 
handled, it will help to save many an otherwise hopeless nega- 
tive. 

The use of this bath with prints is less known. Bromide 
yields to treatment with it to a surprising extent. Prints which 
are very slightly overdone, or lacking in contrast, will clear up 
wonderfully if soaked in a similar way to plates. Care must be 
taken to use the ferricyanide sparingly in this case, or staining 
may occur, while the subsequent washing must be very 
thorough. 

By the careful use of this solution, almost anything mav be 
done to a bromide print. Shadows which are too heavy, patches 
or unsightly objects which would be better away, may have the 
solution applied with a camel-hair brush until, if necessary, the 
entire image may be removed. This work should be done near a 
tap, and, from time to time, the print should be rinsed in order 
to prevent the production of hard lines. 

Finally, many a print which is useless as a photograph may 
be turned into a passable sketch by going over all the lines with 
waterproof Indian ink and afterwards removing the photographic 
image completely with the ferricyanide bath. 
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1912 PRIZE SLIDES. 


HE prize-winning slides in the 1912 A. P. AND Р. N. Lantern Slide Competition will commence their tour amongst 


photographic societies on November rst. 


are very few dates still open, so that any secretary who has 


We give below a list of the bookings for the season. 
not yet applied for the slides, but desires to secure them, 


It will be seen that there 


should examine the list and let us know at once if there is a vacant evening that would be suitable when the slides are in 


his district. 


1912. | 1013. Feb. 27.—Brighouse. 
Nov. r.—Cardiff (C.C.) Jan. 1.—Dukinfield. » 28.— Wakefield. 
»  S.—Cardiff (Naturalists ). ‚  S8.—Sale. Mar. 3.— Cleveland. 
»  7.—Watford. »  9.—Leigh. »  S.—Tyneside. 
»  8.—Sidcup. | : 13.—Oldham (Equitable) s»  6.—Sunderland (Bede School). 
» Ilr.—Kingston-on-Thames. | —Sh C t C.C » II.—Heaton. 
» 13.—Clapham (Cavendish C.C.) nme (Cromp UN » 12.—Dundee. 
» 14.— Tooting (Bevill С.С.) » I6.—Burnley (Mechanics). » 17.—Glasgow and West of Scotland. 
» 18.—Oxford. » 17.—Skipton. » 19.—Partick. 
» 20.—West Surrey. » 20.— Colne. » 20.—Glasgow Eastern. 
» 21.— Wimbledon. » 21.— Nelson (P.S.) » 26.—Dennistoun. 
» 25.— Tunbridge Wells. » 23.—Oldham (P.S.) » 31. — Motherwell. 
5» 26.—Faversham. »  25.— Bolton. April r.— Airdrie. 
‚, 28.— Aston. » 27.—Preston (С.С. » 3-—Greenock. 
Dec. 2.—Bradford. » 28.—Preston ($.%.) » 10.—Dublin. 
» 4.—151е of Wight. » 30. —Lancaster. ‚. 15.—Sheffheld (P.S.) 
‚  6.—Chichester. Feb. 3.—Southport. » 16.—Shefheld (Hallamshire). 
» 9.—Bath. . »  4.—Blackpool. » 17.—Armley and Wortley. 
„ I1.—-Stourbridge. 4, 6.—Darwen. | p» 21.—Leeds (С.С.) : 
» 12.—Mandsworth. » Ir.— Barrow. » 22.— Normanton. 
» 16.—Leek. 2, 12.—Workington. ‚› 26.+Sheffield (Attercliffe). 
» 17.—MHanlev. » 17.—Bradford. ‚› 20.—Manchester (A.P.S.) 
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NEARLY every 
photographic 
amateur at the 
outset 1s 
troubled as to 
where to fix up 
his dark-room and how. Some eventually convert a corner 
of the bedroom, others a portion or the whole of the bath- 
room (this is very inconvenient usually), and even the coal 
cellar is not always despised, but, more often than not, the 
amateur’s dark-room 15 situate in the small closet under the 
stairs. 

This is generally somewhere about 8 ft. long by 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide, and varies in height from, say, 2 ft. 9 in. to 8 or 9 ft. 
Assuming that this closet has been finally decided upon for the 
dark-room, the next question is how to fit same up, and here 
the question of expense begins to come in. This article has 
been written with a view to showing how a really neat and 
very complete fit-up can be arranged at a ridiculously low 
cost, and especially suitable for such a position. The general 
arrangement can be supplemented if space will permit, and 
small additions can be added according to the amateurs 
needs and inventive desires. 

Owing to the narrowness of this closet it is evident that, 
whatever fittings are put in, they must not be of so large a 
nature that the amateur himself is inconvenienced thereby, 
or their utility is lost. 

Neither must the fittings be of such a form that they arc 
i easily adaptable for other positions when removals take 
place. | 

By the arrangement described the fitment can be replaced 
in almost any position, and is of so ‘= 
simple a nature that it сап be used „Ж کے‎ 


for the purpose of packing all the Д 
photographic impedimenta $е- ПЕЙ 
сигеу therein should ә ИТР 
change of residence Бе ren- 2/1 | 
dered necessary. RAA, 
First, procure from 402119 
your greengrocer { 


(the present is an 
especially good у 
time of the P 

year) three д | 
onion | 
boxes 


These boxes are about 3 ft. by 7} in. long by 1 ft. 53 in. wide, 
and 134 in. in depth. They are provided usually with two 
partition pieces, which can be utilised as shelves. 


FITTING UP A SMALL * 
DARK-ROOM. „„льк rixa. 
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Two boxes only will be required in all probability, but the 
third is wanted to break up to supply material to make good 
deficiencies and additions to the other two. 

The reader will probably be able to purchase these three 
boxes at a total cost of gd. 

They form the basis of his fitment. Take to pieces the 
third box, and utilise pieces from the long sides to make good 
the gaps in the sides of the other two. These gaps are 
usually about 2 in. to 3 in. wide, and run the length of the 
box. 

Nail these thin strips into position, and use the partition 
pieces to form extra shelves. 


These extra shelves can be inserted between the two 


Fic 2 
already in position. The top and bottom pieces can be 
reserved for a like purpose. 

Now take your boxes into the dark-room and stand them 
on end, with their back up to the wooden partition that 
separates the closet from the passage. Between the end of 
the closet and the nearest box, shelves, made from the 
remainder of the sides and bottom of the third box, can be 
easily rigged up, by resting strips across from bricks on 
edge, or small boxes placed at the extremities. 

Now for the sink between the upright boxes. This, too, is 
a box provided with a lid, which can, when the sink is not 
in use, be closed down and used as a small desk or table top. 

A Colman's starch box is of very suitable dimensions, being 
about 183 in. long by 11 in. wide, and 6 in. deep. Procure 
one of these from the grocer, and well tar and pitch the 
inside to make quite watertight. 

Before doing this, however, cut out at the right-hand top 
corner a circular hole, and fit therein а small brass sink 
nozzle. 

Melt the pitch and tar together (for safety outside the house 
over a gipsy fire in a tin can) in such proportions that it will 
run freely when hot, 1.e., not too thick. Pour into box after 
first having knifed paraffin wax into the crevices, so that tar 
cannot run through. Rinse the tar well round the box, and 
finally pour the remaining surplus back into the can, after 
getting a sufficiently thick coat on the box. Let the tar set 
in the box. 

After sizing the outside, give a coat of varnish or enamel, 
but in the case of the lid do not paint the inside at all, but 
paste instead a dull red paper on same. The outside of lid 
can be painted or enamelled as desired. 

To the projecting end of nozzle under this box sink attach 
a piece of rubber tube of sufficient length to reach just inside 
a bucket placed below. Now nail supporting strips of board 
at a suitable height (about 2 ft. to 2 ft. 3 in.) across the sides 
of the two boxes to support and carry the wooden sink just 
described. These strips can be supported and strengthened 
by means of short triangular bits nailed under same, which 
will act as brackets. As the sink is only 11 in. wide. there 
is room for a small shelf in front of it brought level with the 
face of the boxes. 

This shelf is very useful for placing penknife, stirring rods, 
and similar tools thereon, and also, in conjunction with a 
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small draining shelf above (which rests on and is nailed to 
the tops of the boxes), serves to hold the two upright boxes 
in position and prevents displacement. 

Having now obtained the general structure, let us consider 
the details. The lid of the sink should be arranged with pro- 
jecting strips of cardboard along the edges, so that when 
closed the sink is quite light tight, and thus if development 
be proceeding only slowly the tray can be covered quickly, 
and the photographer occupy himself by putting plates in 
his dark slides, etc. 

On the sides of the upright box shelves facing the ends of 
the sink, tables of weights and measures, time factors in 
development, formulz, etc., can be affixed, and will be in a 
very convenient position for reference. By placing the sink 
between the upright boxes all extraneous light is more com- 
pletely cut off, and this position also has conveniences in the 
taking of bottles and trays from the shelves. 

It is advisable to place all such articles in the one set of 
shelves, and that to the right hand preferably. 

Over each shelf aluminium name plates (obtainable from 
(һе stamping machines in the stations) can be fixed indicating 
the general contents. 

The suggested disposal of the goods is apparent from the 
sketch, fig. 1. 

The dark-room lamp is best placed to the left hand, and 
plates, paper, lantern plates, and similar articles on the left- 
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I^ most ordinary cases the telephoto lens, notwithstanding all 
its advantages when large images of rather distant objects 
are required, ceases to be available for rapid snap-shots when 
the weather is cloudy or the light dull, and a good illustration 
of the telephoto lens is afforded by a cricket or football match, 
it being hopelessly impracticable for the photographer to station 
himself so as to be near to the various and shifting points of 
interest, hence the use of an ordinary lens results in figures 
being so small as to but very imperfectly record or delineate 
those characteristics of action which give special value to photo- 
graphs of such subjects. 

In such cases as those above mentioned the first impulse of 
the photographer is to make use of a telephoto lens so as to 
obtain large pictures with a short camera extension, and all may 
be well when the light is brilliant sunshine or diffused light 
almost equal to sunshine. It is when the light falls off that the 
worker feels the limitations of the usual telephoto lenses, as, for 
example, on dull days in the cricket or football field, or under 
dense cover in the wood or plantation. But now that Messrs. 
Dallmeyer have provided the photographic world with their new 
Adon, working at the portrait-lens aperture of F/4.5, there is 
new scope for instantaneous telephotography on dull days and 
in places where the natural light is obscured. 

The lens now before us is a new large Adon, having an effec- 
tive focal length of 12 inches, and working at F/4.5, or portrait 
lens intensity; the exact catalogue description being, No. 2 
Series XI., and the serial number is 78,124; price Z9 gs. This 
lens is intended primarily for a quarter-plate camera, whether 
ordinary or reflex, and not only will it give figures three times 
as large in linear dimension (or nine times in area) as a lens of 
4 inches focal length, but, in addition, the Adon furnishes а 
more desirable perspective; a perspective which gives natural 
effect when the resulting photograph is at a convenient distance 
from the eye, that is to say, 12 inches. 

It need scarcely be said that a rapid telephoto lens must 
necessarily tend to largeness, as the front window ог entering 
pupil cannot possibly be less than the focal aperture; in this 
case 12 inches divided by 4.5 or 2.66 inches, and this is the 
diameter of the front positive combination, but by careful 
mounting the size of the external tube is kept down so as to be 
only a trifle over the diameter of the actual glass. The mount 
itself is of minimum weight ; aluminium or an aluminium alloy 
being used. This large front lens, if used by itself, possesses 
a light intensity bordering on F/2, the focal length (of the front 
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hand shelves. A paraffin wall lamp, fixed in the position 
indicated, is very useful, and a small curtain of ruby fabric 
can be hung in a semicircular manner round same, so as to 
cut off the white light and yet allow of an additional lighting 
to the dark-room. String this small ruby curtain on stout 
copper wire, or pliable cane, so that it can be easily drawn 
back, leaving the light exposed. 

On the wall immediately opposite, and level with the lamp, 
nail a small shallow box (bottom to the wall) or put up a small 
shelf on which printing frames may rest. Gaslight prints can 
then be made with ease and certainty. 

In the boxes with sliding lids can be stored negatives (in 
quarter or half plate boxes), and also lantern slides. 

The shelves can receive any additional bottles, trays, 
measures, etc. The left-hand set of box shelves would be 
improved: by the addition of a red baize curtain threaded on 
a tape, and which can be easily pulled back, contents 
abstracted, and curtain replaced. 

The bucket should be of moderate size, and placed central 
to allow room for the feet of the operator when seated. 

The seat is a Hudson's dry soap box, standing 18 in. high, 
and being 93 by 7% in. on the end. It has a lid attached, and 
the amateur's apron and duster can be kept inside. 

A three-gallon capacity stone water-jar, with wood tap, can 
stand on the top of the right-hand shelves. This can be pur- 
chased for about 2s. 6d. complete. 
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lens alone) being about six inches. Although the front lens 
alone may do good service in relation to night photography, or 
in quite special cases, the finest definition must not be expected ; 
but the purchaser of the new rapid Adon has a useful supple- 
mentary or additional power in this use of the front lens alone. 

The back or negative combination, which is about an inch 
and a half in diameter, and is fixed at a distance of about four 
inches behind the large lens, spreads out the rays of light so as 
to give the effect of short focus with a minimum extension, and 
at the same time the intensity of the light is brought to F/4.5, or 
about the usual portrait lens standard, while the definition is 
sharpened to a normal standard. 

We may refer to a probable use of the lens now under notice, 
moreover a use which may lead to a considerable extension of 
an interesting branch of photography. The user of a reflex 
camera will occasionallv specialise on life-size, or nearly life- 
size, photographs of the smaller living kinds, as butterflies, bees, 
dragon-flies, and the like, these being usually taken at the time 
of settling on a plant. By the use of the new rapid Adon the 
full intensity of a portrait lens should be realised, with the by 
no means small advantage of an increased distance from the 
elusive quarry. We have not made an actual trial of the lens 
in relation to this phase of work, as it might have been necessary 
to slightly alter the adjustment for spherical aberration to get 
the best result for work on a scale approximating to same size or 
equal magnitude ; and this slight alteration might have involved 
uncementing and separation of the lenses, and possibly a re- 
grinding of one of the surfaces; but opticians expect to have 
lenses returned in an unaltered or merchantable condition. 

The proportion of amateur photographers who are also practi- 
cal opticians is now so small as to be almost negligible, and but 
few purchasers would care to be troubled with any alterations or 
readjustments, but should circumstances warrant the step it 
would be quite easy for Messrs. Dallmeyer to send out the new 
rapid Adon with any necessary adjustment (based, eor lg on the 
method patented by the late J. H. Dallmeyer in 1866), whereby 
the rapid Adon could be instantly set to the finest definition for 
full-size work, or restored to its normal adjustment for the finest 
definition when used in the ordinary way. 

All classes of photographic workers may find occasional uses 
for the rapid Adon, and particulars as to price and the various 
focal lengths are contained in a pamphlet which can be had by 
sending a postcard to Messrs. J. Н. Dallmeyer, Limited, 2s, 
Newman Street, W., or Church End Works, Willesden, N.W. 
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| OONER or later the photographer finds himself in 
some place where the slippery nature of the floor 

makes it dangerous, if not impossible, to place the tripod 
points just where they are wanted. This is frequently the case 
in cathedrals with marble pavements, or domestic interiors 
with parquetry flooring. When the case requires the camera 
to be tilted and the points of support at unequal interspaces, 
the risk of a slip is all the more likely. In the case of work- 
ing on ice, if the tripod points are fairly sharp, one can 
generally get sufficient hold by working the point into the ice. 

Some years ago, after travelling a distance to do some 
special work in a village church, [ was surprised to find a 
marble floor. But luckily a village general shop was able 
to supply a knot of strong tape, which got me out of the diffi- 
culty for the time being. Cutting the length of tape into 
three equal parts, three ends were knotted together. The 
three remaining free ends of the tapes were then tied to the 
legs of the tripod about a foot or so above the ground, in the 
manner indicated in the accompanying figure (А). = 

The advantage of this contrivance is that a knot of tape 
takes up “next to no room " in one's kit—and if forgotten, 
it can generally be replaced in any village shop or drapery 
stores. “Ata pinch” one can use string, but it is not nearly 
so easy to fix safely round the legs without several tiresome 
knots. Against this tape dodge it may be urged that it 
means a lot of tying and untying when one wants to shift the 
legs about for unequal disposal. This can. to some extent, 
be reduced by inserting into the wooden part of each tripod 
leg a foot or so from its point or end a screw eve vith lcose 
picture ring. Passing the tape through the ring, :t can be 
quickly bow-knotted. But when all is said and cene, this 
dodge is not so convenient as the next to be mentioned. 

For the second contrivance we require a light brass or iron 
ring about 3 inches in diameter, and three one yard long 
pieces of webbing, such as is commonly used under the seats 
of chairs. This is obtainable at about a penny per yard 
from an upholsterer or sadler, etc. One end of each piece 
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is looped over the ring, and then firmly sewn; the free ends 
are "over-sewn ” to prevent ravelling or fraying. When 
spread out flat on the floor (vide fig. B), these three pieces 
naturally are separated bv about 120 degrees (one-third of 
four right angles), and so correspond to the usual position of 
the tripod lengs. But owing to the flexible nature of the 
webbing, we can accommodate their position to all the prac- 
tical needs of tripod work. The tripod points hold in this 
webbing with surprising firmness, and at the same time the 


points can be instantly shifted about along the webbing 
without any tiresome tying of knots. · Some workers carry 
along with their tripod a contrivance made of three thin flat 
pieces of wood, with their three ends joined by a common 
bolt or screw-nut. But this is heavier than the webbing, it 
takes up more room, is easily broken, and does not afford 
equal safety for the tripod points. 

Among other contrivances may be mentioned the use of 
three corks, one for each point, of course; pieces of rubber 
tubing over the points have also been recommended. All 
these I have tried, but the webbing apparatus, wh!ch I first 
made many years ago, 15 the best, and is still in frequent use 
in a room with fairly smooth wooden uncarpeted floor. The 
total cost should not exceed sixpence. It will last a lifetime 
if it is not forgotten when hastily packing up one's traps to 
catch a train, an oversight which nearly happened in my 
case, and so is mentioned by way of warning. 

It has sometimes been suggested that hassocks, mats, etc., 
may be used for holding the po-ntsof tripod legs when photo- 
graphing in an interior with a slippery floor. These may 
serve very well, if heavv, and the floor is not too slippery, 
but very frequently it will be found that the mat or hassock 
will slowly slide along the floor even more than the pointed 
tripod. Under the circumstances, therefore, it is well to 
always rely on a connected grip for the legs, so that the 
three become practically one piece. Three separated sup- 
ports never scem quite so secure, and in the case of hassocks 
or mats it is quite easy to kick against or otherwise shift one 
with the feet, or at least move it so that the exposure is spoilt. 
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( тару is no doubt destined to play its part in photo- 
graphy, but whether as the essential factor, through 

a process akin to the fixation of the camera obscura 
image, or as an added enrichment not vitally related to the 
medium, is a question for the future. While science works 
in one direction, art 15 busy in the other, and in the exhibi- 
tions of the Salon and of the Royal Photographic Society 
there are evidences of both. 

In considering the examples hung in the Salon, I am only 
concerned with results. It is easy to find points that go to 
the very root of colour expression, and suggest that colour 
work in photography is not worth while, unless undertaken 
with a clear understanding of its principles, and with a 
definite artistic motive. I am far from saying that Mr. 
Cocks and Mr. Macfall have not the necessary qualification, 
but in the somewhat haphazard results of experiment 
everyone would be liable to err. The examples set in this 
exhibition may be followed by others, and skilful or 
promising monochrome workers tempted into the production 
of inferior colour-prints through not recognising the faults 
that they should avoid. Take Mr. Cocks's * Arab Fantasia." 
Here the main consideration should be the intense glare of 
an Eastern sun. The worker in black and white can at best 
give but an inadequate suggestion of its brilliance, but this 
can be carried to a much further degree of intensity in 
colour by the use of the complementary hues. This, indeed, 
is the method of Nature. On a sunny stretch of sand the 
shadows from figures and other objects reflect the blue of the 
sky, and this, the complementary colour of the orange sun- 
rays, heightens the effect of light. Such assistance, the more 
necessary in the radiance of an Oriental scene, has not been 
taken advantage of, and the sand is no more dazzling than 
that which might be seen, say, on a morning of early spring 
at Ramsgate. In sunlight the shadows are never the same 
colour in a lower key as the lights—an important matter, 
:ometimes overlooked in these works. 

There are two representations of the ceremony, " Blessing 
the Waters," by Mr. Macfall, and these show a satisfactory 
sense of grouping and movement, but the repetition of the 
bright colour of the vestments in one case, and of the 
dresses in the other, is detrimental to decorative varietv, 
aerial perspective, and the increased pictorial effect that 
might have been obtained by selecting prominent figures for 
emphasis, instead of treating them exactly like others further 
from the foreground. 
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Colour in Three Categories. 


In this exhibition I find colour employed with three sepa- 
rate aims. There is that of realism, under which head the 
works of Mr. Cocks and Mr. Macfall, as well as some others, 
may be placed; that of decorative harmony, illustrated bv 
the bold and agreeable colour arrangement, “Am Fenster,” 
by Quedenfeldt, Lear, and Versuchsantalt, which is not to 
be judged as an imitation of actuality, but as an indulgence 
of fancy; and that of mere ornamentation added to mono- 
chrome, as in Madame D'Ora's “Study” (No. 107). The 
great merit of this work is that the movement of the figure 
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THE COLOUR PRINTS. 
яя By ANTONY GUEST. » 


can be appreciated, in spite of the abundant draperies and 
crinoline. The touches of colour, however, give a sense 
of unreality, mainly because they come against black ; for, 
directly we deal with colour, black and white disappear, 
partaking of the colour variety that pervades all visible 
things. Thus in "Rotkopf" the folds of the blue dress 
should not be black, but this is, otherwise, a lively effect of 
colour, and the figured green blouse is pretty. This and 
the characteristically portrayed * Frau Senders" show Madame 
D'Ora as a vivacious colour worker, but in the last-mentioned 
picture the red jacket tends to crudity, with the near part 
the same as the side retiring into the background. Also 
the four masses of white are treated in exactly the same 
way, and this sort of thing always suggests want of dis- 
criminating perception, the subtle tints of white being the 
touchstone of the colourist. 

Mr. C. Willé's *Portrait, Mrs. E." is tinted with a faint 
resemblance to flesh colour, but why challenge the com- 
parison? The work is, otherwise, one of telling simplicity. 
Mr. С. Hidderley represents “Dort” with some loss of 
atmosphere resulting from lack of differentiation between 
the red-brown sail and the colour of the distant roofs. 

Mr. J. L. Tucker has a pretty grey tone in the tree stems. 
but they are too much alike in “A Grey Day on the Canche,” 
and more difference of colour is wanted between the near 
and far banks to represent aerial perspective. 

The " Study of a Beech in Autumn," by Mr. Tucker, mani- 
fests considerable feeling for colour, but not so much per- 
ception of the atmosphere through which the russet foliage 
is seen. The tree, is striking, but it has a glaring defect in 
the white high light on the shadow side. In Mr. Mortimer’s 
“An Arabian Knight” one would be content with less regard 
for local colour in exchange for more concern with varia- 
tions of light and shade and a more atmospheric back- 
ground. The texture and precision of the ornamental 
pattern testify to the nliancy of the medium. In “ Arcadisch 
frei," O. Heidlberg shows a nude figure against the sky, and 
of the same tone. Apparently only two colours have been 
used, but monochrome would have been preferable. “La 
Grande Corniche," by Mr. C. F. Stuart, is another work 
that would have bcen better in monochrome, the shadow on 
the road being untrue and ineffective. His “La Bocca." 
however, is a pleasant arrangement in quiet colour, though 
the dark grey patch in the foreground, perhaps water, is 
incorrect and does not explain itself. 

Mr. Н. Cazneaux's “Marine Effect" strikes me as the 
best colour work in the exhibition. An atmospheric and 
truthful effect is obtained by reserved treatment; there are 
good tone variations in the hull and sails, and the difficult 
colour of the reflection is dealt with thoughtfully, though 
perhaps not quite so successfully as the rest. 

While the colour work shows many hopeful indications. 
I would suggest that photographers should not expect too 
much of the processes at present. Before it can be said that 
every artistic requirement is met by anv of these methods, 
it needs to be tested by a highly skilled exponent accus- 
tomed to the emotional and decorative use of colour. 
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A HEAD STUDY. By ELWIN NEAME. 
(See page 323.) 
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ON A SUMMER'S DAY. Bv DR. Е. С. BOON. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Water Colour Society, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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By W. THOMAS. 


N AUTUMN HOLIDAY IN A CORNISH FISHING 
VILLAGE. 
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POLPERRO, A PARADISE FOR THE PICTURE MAKER. 


W. THOMAS. x 


ROUNDED sweep of beetling cliff, faced by 
rude tongue, thrust far out into the heaving 
waters. Such is the sea entrance to this little 
haven of fisher folk. 

l'rom early morning onwards brown-sailed boats pass 
constantly to or from the fishing grounds, creeping 
silently along, or, tautly hauled, racing through the 
seething, angry seas, when threat of heavy weather 
brings them back with crews eager to win safety in the 
tiny, rock-girdled harbour. 

At best the fisherman’s life is one of hazard, and this 
narrow gap, between unlifted knife-like rocks, becomes 
no trifling business to negotiate when great sea rollers 
are pressing in eager fury this iron-bound coast, for 
then woe betide any belated craft, unless guided by those 
with knowledge of tides and currents, gained by life- 
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long servitude among the creeks and inlets of this 
coast-line. But for the picture-maker the boats, the 
rocks, the waves, the people, and the birds offer at all 
times endless possibilities for the camera. 

Like poverty, the gulls are always with us; but these 
sea-birds are as great a joy to artistic vision as they are 
useful in more prosaic ways as scavengers (after the 
fish auctions on the quay) to those who live and work 
by the salt waters. 

Soon after dawn gulls sweep around, eagerly waiting 
arrival of the night-caught fish; and what a turmoil thev 
create, swirling in rapid flight in all directions!  Thev 
struggle for resting places on each vantage point of 
high roof or steep cliff side, until first one, then another, 
the boats arrive with their harvests of conger, ray, ling, 
cod, skate, and pollock ! 
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Life in this little village largely centres round the 
arrival and departure of fishing craft, which represent 
the chief means of procuring a livelihood. A pleasant 
hour may always be spent and many pictures secured 


in watching the preparations for and sailing away of 
the boats; nor will you be alone, for along the quay or 
rocky cliffs wives, children, and old sea-worn men are 
also watching the daily repeated sight, with just as 
much interest as those from distant parts of the up- 
country, to whom it is more a pleasant novelty. 

How the men, each with his little bundle of food, 


THE GULLS OF POLPERRO. 


swarm over the rocky paths when boats have been 
anchored outside the harbour, then scramble aboard, 
and presently, each sail hoisted, they slip away, one by 
one, ere long to be but golden dots on the far horizon! 

Up on the cliff small groups are discussing with pro- 
fessional interest the boats and their handling. These 
are the men who, having come to the sere and vellow 
leaf of life, glad to seek sheltered, sunny corners, yet 
retain, keen and unimpaired, as full interest in all that 
appertains to craft as when they also were seeking sea 
harvests out among the rocks and deeps of the ch: annel 
and home waters. 


There is something very distinctive about the old 
Cornish cottages; however much they may differ in 
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outward design, they were all constructed with a view 
to ample protection against extremes of weather and 
ravages of time, coupled with cosy comfort for those 
inhabiting them. One of their many outward charms is 


the variety and beautiful design of porches, steps, 
windows, and the weirdest of chimney stacks. Then 
the colour—some walls left in the natural stone, others 


washed either white or lightly tinted, woodwork painted 
green, pink, or sober umbers, but all quickly bleached 
into pale, broken tones by salt spray and hot sunlight. 

To those fond of sea-fishing, there is abundant sport, 


By W. THOMAS. 


catches may be made when fishing either from the rocks 
or, better still, taking a boat and anchoring in the 
opening between the two headlands which form the 
entrance to the little harbour. Here shoals of mackerel 
come in, and lively times may be enjoyed with them, or 
a pollock ог two. Аз dusk falls gently over the sea 
and land the chad begin to feed, and may be caught in 
large quantities. 

For those more ambitious, a little way further off 
shore a larger variety and size of fish are caught— 
conger, ray, pollock, turbot, and big whiting. It is 
glorious fun, when weather is fine and fish plentiful. 

From July onwards, for several months, along the 
Cornish coast chief attention is directed to the catching 
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of pilchards, which is done in one of two ways. Of 
late years drift nets have almost supplanted the seine; 
indeed, only at few places is the latter now used, several 
reasons having combined to bring this about, chief of 
which being the heavy expense involved and uncertainty 
of the fish, which, like many other kinds, seem to have 
become very wayward in their movements, some years 
not putting in an appearance until long after the usual 
time, and at others not being found in any quantity 
during an entire season. | 

Various reasons are advanced to account for this, but 
among the fishermen it is said that the constant passage 
of steamships up and down the Channel, and their ever- 
lasting thrashing up of the water, so disturb the shoals 
of fish that they become more scattered each year. 
How far this is the true reason it ill becomes a lands- 
man to say, but the fact remains, times are not what 
they used to be in the good old days, that is, if one may 
credit the stories told. 

It is a pretty sight about four or five o'clock, from 
the cliff tops, to watch fleets of boats sail out from each 
small harbour along the coast. бо soon as they find 
signs of fish each boat's crew shoot their long string of 
nets, measuring perhaps half a mile in length; drifting 
in the tideway they remain for a while, until hauling in 
the nets commences. If a good catch has been made 
there is joy among the men, and never a growl is heard 
during the hour or two of hard, strenuous work which 
follows. Once nets are in, it is up sail and back to 
harbour, and this is the time for the picture-maker. 
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GETTING THE NETS ON BOARD THE BOATS. 
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The most picturesque sight of all—but one, unfortu- 
nately, outside the scope of the camera—is at night in 
these small fishing villages, when the 
fleet returns, and lights dance and 
sway as each boat comes rounding to 
its berth. АП is bustle and excitement, 
women and young folk eagerly inquiring 
as to the catch as their own boats arrive. 
Far into the night the scene continues; then 
another day dawns, bringing incident and 
interest ever fresh alike to visitor and 
inhabitant. 

There is great charm in being able to 
leave sea level and clamber up the swelling 
hills, there to enjoy that peace and quiet 
so characteristic of these high Cornish 
uplands, with their wide sweeping views 
over sea and land, backed by white cloud 
clusters, which cross the sky space in such 
stately majesty. Surely nowhere but on 
these lonely spaces are such wonderful 
effects to be found. 

Small, primitive, often far away from 
beaten tracks, these fisher villages prove a 
constant delight to artistic eyes, and never- 
failing source of enjoyment to those who 
rest for a while under the hospitable roofs 
of their cottages. 


An Improved Apparatus for Dry Mounting, expressly for 
amateurs, is being placed on the market by the Adhesive Dry 
Mounting Co., Ltd., of 27 and 28, Fetter Lane, E.C. This 
mounting machine is designed for use with either gas, spirit, or 
electricity, and a new electric heater, just introduced, is of 
special interest. An excellent little booklet, fully describing the 
process of dry mounting, has been prepared for the company by 
Mr. Frank Bolwell, of the Press Distribution Service, and 
readers are advised to apply to the above address for a copy. 


Instruction in Photography is given on Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings at the Norwood Technical Institute, Knight’s Hill, 
West Norwood, S.E., the instructor being Mr. A. G. Field, 


F.R.P.S. Full particulars of the course may be obtained from 
the Principal at the School. 


' Southern England, Coast and Countryside," is the title of a 
book just issued by the Homeland Association, which will be 
of great assistance to tourists in the South of England. It con- 
tains information concerning Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, the Isle 
of Wight, etc., with special articles on golf, motoring, angling, 
etc., in these districts. Numerous illustrations and maps are 
included, together with useful particulars for those who may 
contemplate residence in this part of the country. The book 
costs a shilling net, and is obtainable from the Homeland Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., Chandos Chambers, 15, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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the picture in course of enlargement will 
be in good focus. | | 

The body shown in the print is 9 in. 
high, ro in. wide, and 73 in. deep, all 
inside measurements; the globe fits into 
the square opening for the negative, and 
this accounts for the depth being only 
73 in. with an 8 in. globe. | 

A pointer and scale can easily be fitted 
to camera and easel, as shown 1п No. 1, 
so that, say, quarter to half and quarter to 
whole plate can be done without trouble 
of focussing each exposure. With a good 
negative and fast paper two minutes at 


Practica! Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 
Workers. 

Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 

description by readers of THE А. P. AND Р. N. are invited for this 

page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 

should be concise, and preterably illustrated by diagrams and 


photographs. 


SHEATHS FOR HAND CAMERAS. 

T is an advantage to have two sets (or 

more) of sheaths for a hand camera, 
especially when on holidays, for the 
reserve set may be loaded with plates 
before setting off and placed in a light- 
tight box. Then it is only necessary to 
exchange the ready-loaded sheaths for 
those exposed in the camera. 

A very good material for making sheaths 
is the thin ferrotype sheet as sold for 
glossing prints. This should be cut into 
pieces the size required, and the pieces 
of metal should then be placed in the 
fire, and left there until the enamel is 
Бигпе off. 

This burning-off of the enamel leaves 
the metal with a smooth, dull, and black 
surface, obviating {һе necessity of 
blackening the sheaths with any mixture, 
and, so doing away with one fruitful 
source of pinholes in the negatives. If 
the metal should discolour in the fire— 
turn a rusty-brown colour—this may be 
removed by rubbing with a damp piece of 
rag, leaving the black surface of the metal 
exposed. 

А ресе of metal—slightly longer, 
wider, and thicker than the plate—should 
be used for making the sheaths, the pieces 
of metal being bent at the edges on this 


guide, and the turned-over portions 
being gently hammered flat and square 
all over. Е. D. ©, 
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HOW TO МАКЕ AN INEXPENSIVE 
GASLIGHT ENLARGER. 


AVING read that an opal globe was a 
good diffuser of light, I decided to 
construct an enlarger to work by incan- 
descent gas, and, having succeeded, I 
thought an article on same might be 
of interest to other readers of THE A. P. 
Print No. 1, althoygh not very clear, 
gives a good general idea of the complete 
outfit; and No 2 shows the inside with 
globe in position, top tilted up, showing 
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No. 1. 


method of fixing chimney, and the back 
propped up at side. 

The body is constructed of 3 in. by 5 
match-boarding, and the battens are of 
j in. wood screwed together; the top 
battens are made to project to form a 
recess for the top to fit into, and the 
bottom ones project sufficiently to allow 
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№. 2. 


a full r in. air space under the body, after 
the bottom of } in. wood has been fixed. 
The globe is the largest comet pattern 
I could buy, and is about 8 in. wide by 
оў in. high. The burner is an ordinary 
Welsbach, of about 65 candle power, and 
is soldered to a flat plate of brass, which 
is screwed to the bottom, and metallic 
flexible tube for supply passes through a 
hole in the table. The chimney is a 
34 1n. smoke elbow of sheet iron, fixed by 
small screws and nuts to the tin roof 
plate. To make the flange on the tin 
plate, a 34 in. circle is drawn, and 
another 2 in. centrally within it; then cut 
out with an old chisel to the 2 in. line, 
and afterwards make a number of radial 
cuts from the 2 in. to the 3} in. 
hne; the cut strips are then 
bent up, and form a flange for 
the chimney. The back is of 
; in. wood, and is simply a 
fit, held in place by the spring 
of the sides, and bedding 
against vertical strips nailed to 
the sides. The top and chimney 
lift on and off. Ventilation is 
supplied by six one and a half 
inch holes in the bottom. The 
outside of body is best finished 
with a dead black, and the in- 
side lined with while paper or 
cardboard. The camera front 
and easel do not need descrip- 
tion, and are very simple to 
make, but must be mounted true 
and square with the body of 
enlarger, so that the whole of 
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F/8 is average exposure for quarter to 
whole plate. The apparatus as completed 
gives a perfectly even light. x L. D: 


————$ 


A POCKET CAMERA TIP. 


HE simple little device illustrated 

herewith will be found a great con- 
venience to that numerous band of photo- 
graphers who buy a pocket 
camera and then carry it about 
in their hand. Most pocket 
cameras will go in the pocket, 
but they are far too heavy 
to be conveniently carried 
therein. The weight drags on 
one and sags the coat, entirely 
spoiling the shape thereof. 
It a little leather strap be 
made, as in the accompanying 
sketch, the weight may be 
thrown on the waistcoat, by 
pinning the strap with the 
safety-pin to the  waistcoat 
underneath the coat, where it 
will not be seen, and putting 
the strap through the handle 
at top of camera, and button- 
ing it up with the shoe-button 
under the pin. The waistcoat, 
being a tight-fitting garment, 
will not sag, and, in any case, 
a quarter-plate camera 15 hardly felt 
in this position. If the pocket is occa- 


sionally turned inside out and brushed, 
the camera will be very effectually pro- 
tected from dust. H. E. D. 
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(OUR READERS VIEWS = 


Under this heading letters from readers on 


various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
= expressed by correspondents. 


STORAGE OF NEGATIVES. 


Sir,—Following up the little article in a recent issue of THE 
A. P. AND P. N. on the storage of film negatives, I have thought 
it may be useful to your readers to know of the system I have 
used for storing cuttings of THE А. P. and other scientific details 
picked up in the daily papers, etc. It is also another answer to 
the recent correspondence under the heading “Keeping Back 
Numbers of THE À. P." 

A deep box may be got 
cheaply from the grocer, as 
deep as a page of THE А. P. is 
wide, or, as in my case, a par- 
tition made in an ordinary deep 
drawer, and the cards cut as 
used in the negative file—one 
for each letter of the alphabet. 
Some stiff paper 1$ then 
obtained from the stationer, 
from which tie-on tags are 
made. This is both thin and 
strong, and will fulfil all our 
requirements. This is then cut into pieces, so that, when folded, 
not in half, but so that one edge is projecting about 4 in. beyond 
the other, it forms a small folio just large enough to enclose a 
whole page of THE A. P., if necessary. The articles which it is 
desired to preserve are then cut out and slipped into one of 
these folios, and the process written on the projecting edge. 
For instance, suppose you have a cutting concerning carbon. 
This is put in, and the folio labelled “Carbon” (see fig.), and 
the folio is then placed behind the card marked "C." If it so 
happens that on the back of the carbon cutting there is informa- 
tion about bromoil, then a blank paper is put in the “В” folio, 
giving a reference, “See back of Carbon for Bromoil.” The 
fact that our periodicals are printed on both sides of the leaves 
puts a scrap-book out of court ; and this system of mine I find 
is very useful in view of this. Perhaps some day we shall have 
them printed on one side only! Then many other interesting 
items can be placed in the folios not necessarily photographic. 
—Yours, etc., W. J. CORKE, JUN. 

Maidstone. 


CARBON 
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THE SALON CENSORSHIP. 


SiR,— Travelling to the London Salon via the censorious Tube, 
I noted the debatable nudes, and was disappointed in them. I 
passed on to the clothed portraits, and it occurred to me that if 
there be any objection to photographic representations of the 
“ensemble,” how much more decent the photograph of the 
clothed figure is than the clothed figure itself. Take that por- 
trait of the great Chesterton, for instance. Remove his coat, and 
what do we find? Blank paper! What could be purer? What 
less likely to cause offence to the advertisement contractor who 
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preserves the morals of the travellers on the Bakerloo tube? 
But take Chesterton himself. Take off his coat, and what do we 
find? A waistcoat! This alone is enough to cause the advertise- 
ment contractor to start. The maidenly blush already com- 
mences to mount in his cheek. But take the waistcoat off also, 
and what do we find? Decency forbids that I should suggest 
pursuing this investigation any further, but I think I have said 
enough to show that the photograph is far more decent than 
nature itself.—Yours, etc., C. H. L. EMANUEL. 


METOL SKIN POISONING. 


SiR,—I have recently suffered a great deal from the above 
and tried many remedies without effect; my hands were painful 
and unsightly, the skin, especially on the fleshy part of the 
thumb, broke and peeled day after day until every layer was 
eaten through and raw flesh was exposed ; at last I remembered 
healing an inflamed toe, caused by an ingrowing nail, with 
Holloway’s ointment, so tried it on my hands, and am glad to 
say it rapidly and thoroughly healed them. I thought some of 


your many readers might like to know of so simple a remedy 
for so painful and troublesome a complaint.—Yours, etc., 
JULIAN T. BEE. 


Heaton Moor. 


Mrs. Jenson, 105, Ilkeston Road, Nottingham, is the winner of 
the Ensign Roll-film Competition for September. Houghtons, 
Ltd., offer a four-guinea camera every month for the best nega- 
tive on Ensign film. The entries close on the third of the 
month. Entrance is free, and a competition form is enclosed 
with every spool of Ensign film. 

A Photographic Class is held on Tuesday and Friday evenings 
at the L.C.C. Cavendish Road Evening Commercial and Art 
Centre, Balham, S.W. The lecturer is Mr. W. Francis Brooks, 
F.R.P.S. A detailed syllabus may be obtained on application 
to the school as above. 

Second-hand Apparatus.—The October list of apparatus, just 
issued by the City Sale and Exchange, of 26 and 28, King’s 
Road, Sloane Square, W., should be obtained by all readers 
who are desirous of purchasing high-class second-hand cameras, 
lenses, etc., at greatly reduced prices. The firm guarantee the 
apparatus offered to be exactly as described in the list, and 
undertake to exchange to full value any goods purchased and 
found unsuitable within fourteen days. Goods may also be had 
on approval for five days against deposit. Copies of the list 
will be sent post free on application to the above address. 


Artistic Mounts.—We have on more than one occasion drawn 
attention to the dainty and tasteful mounts and mounting papers 
made by Messrs.Barton, 124, Gt. Charles Street, Birmingham. 
The firm’s latest series of “Greeting” mounts provide a neat 
and convenient method of mounting photographs for the purpose 
of sending to friends, and as they bear no inscription beyond 
the words “To greet you ” or “With best wishes,” they are suit- 
able for any occasion. Readers should ask their dealer to show 
them samples of these excellent mounts. 


WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. " 


Prints must reach the office not later 
than the first post on Friday, Oct. & 


Title of Print аннынан нынын ӨӨӨ 


Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date. 
Developer, and Printing Process... esee eee eee eene enne enne 
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Available until 
Oct. 12. 


DECLARATION.—! hereby declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer, and 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (if a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) ..... E e ا‎ не 


P DTT T BAA E E M—HÁ— 
IMPORTANT.—The Coupon must be securely affixed to back of print, and if its return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 
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olonial and Foreign Readers. 


Coupons of any date can be used by 
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BEGINNER'S COUPON ONLY. 


Print t reach the office not later Available until 
than the first Scat on Friday, Oct 4, Oct. 12. 
Tiltleof Prini MID ig he vais И 
Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day. Date. 
Developer, and Printing Process.............ccccscccscecsrcssecsnssssonssosscessoes stains 
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Name lif a lady, write Mrs. ОР Miss) esesees 0000002000000 Фобос сос ооо ос вос ос ово соо ооо 


Address *97990029*999900909999 €990900090009009090900990€09099090009900909920900 ооо оо $62909090600900099900000090909090099 


print. and f its return 
nvelope must be 


ENQUIRY COUPONS. — Either or both of ths above Coupons must accompany Queries on Teohnioal, Pictorial, or other matters. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. Бу “ARIEL.” 


Is it Possible at Leeds ? 

‘‘ The president and officers of the Leeds Camera 
Club request the company of '' Ariel" and lady 
at the opening of the winter session on Monday, 
October 7, when an address will be given by Mr. 
Frank Rutter, M.A., curator of the Leeds City 
Art Gallery.” So runs the smartest opening 
announcement I have seen from this society for 
some time. Mr. Rutter has recently been 
appointed the curator; and if accounts that have 
reached me are correct, he is brushing the cob- 
webs out of the Leeds City Art Gallery and in- 
troducing some of the artistic harmony, and even 
comfort, one expects to find in a modern art 
gallery, but never previously at Leeds. Exhibi- 
tions have not discovered gold-mines at the 
Leeds Art Gallery in the past; but who knows 
what possibilities are stored in a population such 
as Leeds possesses? One remembers the brilliant 
Northern Photographic Exhibition organised by 
the Leeds Camera Club a few years back; and 
who will deny that, with modern comforts and a 
popular curator,an even greater success is within 
their grasp, if only they will rise to the occasion? 


A Good Start at Rotherham. 

The Rotherham Society has started its winter 
session well. In chatty fashion, Mr. W. J. Wil- 
liams, of Shefheld, who has made ''bromoil " 
work a special study, demonstrated this beautiful 
process at the meeting held on the 3rd inst., and 
it is said quite a number of members are now 
preparing exhibition work after his methods. On 
the 17th. Mr. W. Bell, of Heywood, showed in 
very practical fashion the operations involved in 
* retouching the negative." It was quite a revela- 
tion to find that even to an amateur a little know- 
ledge of this subject has special value. Mr. 
Bell is one of the staff of the Birmingham Photo- 
graphic Co. The nope was expressed that it 
might be possible for him to revisit the society 
with one of his other lectures. Five new mem- 
bers have been elected during the month. 


Dukinfield Programme. 

The Dukinfield October programme is a good 
one. On the 2nd Mr. W. Bell, of Birmingham, 
will lecture on ''Bromoil." His many friends 
will welcome this new lecture; and if Mr. Bell 
is as successful with it as he was with '' Retouch- 
ing," everyone will be delighted. On the 23rd 
inst. Mr. E. Seymour, the Flower King, will top 
the bill. The society's whist-drive and dance will 
be held in the Co-operative Hall on November 12, 
which indicates that Appeal Courts and King's 
Bench decisions have no awe for Dukinfieldites, 
or, on the other hand, they have discovered the 
opening in the hedge through which the carriage 
and pair can be driven. In the present attitude 
of the law, it is advisable for societies to make 
the dance or other social function the leading 
feature, and thus draw scent from the doubtful 
whist-drive. A number of Wednesday evenings 
are purposely kept open by this society for dis- 
cussion on topical subjects, and prints and nega- 
tives are brought for criticism, and mutual assist- 
ance results. 


A Syllabus as Full as an Egg. 

Mr. G. E. Craven, secretary of the Armley and 
Wortley Photographic Society, has sent me a 
copy of its excellent syllabus. Not only is it 
varied in subject, but it contains names of some 
of the most prominent lecturers of the day. It 
is a brilliant example of Federation advantages 
plus individual efforts. The society is not large 
in numbers, but a reference to the list of names 
discloses that the bulk are workers, and not so- 
called deadheads. The society meets in the 
Station Road Mission Room, Armley, Leeds, on 
Thursday evenings, at 8 p.m. The unattached 
are welcome to call and see the values of mem- 
bership for themselves. 


Greenock Camera Club. 

The Greenock Camera Club has rooms open 
daily for the use of its members, but it only 
seems to be a moderate syllabus it has issued. 
A better lecture syllabus should be possible within 
the area of the Scottish Federation. The compe- 
titions are, however, a very good set, and indicate 
there are some earnest workers in the society, or 

an effort to make some. 


A Progressive Welsh Society. 

The committee of the Photographic Section ot 
the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society are in dead 
earnest about the photographic survey of Wales, 
and hope their members are keeping the matter 
well in mind, and that ın the autumn they will 
be able to contribute prints and lantern slides 
for this purpose. Several instances have occurred 
lately which go to show the pressing need for a 
systematic photographic survey of the district, 
and the co-operation of every member of the 
section is therefore sought to the end in view. It 
is also very gratifying to note that the Photo- 
graphic Section has joined the Wales and Mon. 
mouth Federation. 


Ealing Starts New Session. 

" Ealing expects, this session, every photo- 
grapher will do his duty." These are words which 
should carry weight with all enthusiastic photo- 
graphers in the Ealing district, for it is the 
dictum of an Ealing authority that the '' duty ” 
can best be carried out as follows:—Drop a line 
to Mr. T. W. Bartlett, hon. secretary of the 
Ealing Photographic Society, 2o, Craven Avenve, 
Ealing, asking for a membership application form 
of the “FE. P. S." The new session is now com- 
mencing, and an attractive programme of lectures 
and practical demonstrations has been arranged. 
In addition, the society's spacious dark-room and 
enlarging apparatus has been overhauled in 
readiness for the more practical needs of the 
members. My ‘correspondent directs attention 
to the fact that the ‘ life ” of every photographic 
society depends upon the constant infusion of 
new blood. I agree with him, and equally in his 
efforts to secure a fair stream of it flowing in 
the direction of Ealing. 


How to Improve a Society. 

Mr. Lewis Lloyd, a past secretary of the Bir- 
mingham Photographic Society, has been giving 
that society a plain talk in the society’s journal 
that has some bearing upon many other societies. 
After soundly rating the members on non-attend- 
ance and the lack of interest in obtaining new 
members to take the place of withdrawals, Mr. 
Lloyd says: “ During the summer months, when 
society life, as far as indoor meetings go, is 
dormant, the enterprising secretarv 15 looking 
round to fill his winter programme. He is anxious 
to find some novelty, to make a ‘star turn’ in 
the season's fixtures, but there seems to be 
nothing new under the sun, and all he can do is 
to make a list appealing to as many as possible. 
But why leave it all to the secretary? We can 
atl help in getting an attractive programme bv 
making suggestions. Let us make them, and 
quickly. Do you want lantern lectures, demon- 
strations, beginners’ nights, a portfolio? Do you 
want anything? Only tell us, and we will try to 
meet you. The council always welcome sugges- 
tions; they do not welcome the stony indifference 
they too often get. We pipe, but the members do 
not dance. The impression seems to be that the 
secretary and council can run the society, and all 
the member has to do is to pay his guinea and 
look pleasant. This is quite wrong. The ultimate 
court of appeal lies with the members, not the 
council, and the latter can work themselves to 
skeletons and it will be all to no purpose if 
their efforts are not backed up and appreciated." 


Keighley's Annual Meeting. 

The Keighley Photographic Society recently 
held its annual meeting at the Municipal Insti- 
tute. The secretary (Mr. В. Warnes) stated т 
his report that the committee had decided to hold 
another exhibition of photographs at the forth- 
coming Institute conversazione, and that further 
photographs dealing with Keighley's past and 
present had been handed over to the Corporation. 
During last year thirteen lectures and demonstra- 
tions were given, but were only moderately 
attended. The membership was the same as last 
year, four members having resigned and four 
having been enrolled, the membership standing at 
fifty-four. For the coming season eighteen 
lectures had been arranged. The treasurer (Mr. 
J. S. Stansfield) stated that the society had a 
alance of £11 4s. 7d. in hand—a slight decrease 
on the previous year, consequent on eight mem- 
bers not having paid their subscriptions. 
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The Ladies Again. 

The question of allowing lady members to use 
the dark-room was discusse at length at 
Keighley’s annual meeting. It had previously 


. been the rule to prohibit ladies using the room, 


but it was eventually decided that the rule should 
be rescinded, and that the committee should have 
the power to make any rules necessary regarding 
the times of use of the room by such members. 
This comes of the conversion of so many seaside 
resorts to the feminine demand for mixed bath- 
ing; now we have a demand for mixed “ dark- 
room-ing." What next? 


Federation is Bound to Advance Photography. 

The Midland Federation, I am glad to say, is 
exchanging slides with the East Anglian Federa- 
tion, and the interchange of lectures is now being 
arranged between various societies despite the 
distance separating them. Mr. Edward Peake, 
the secretary and soul of the Federation move- 
ment in East Anglia, says the personal touch 
between societies in the Federations and the con- 
sequent strengthening of interest and purpose, is 
bound to advance photography. I share with 
him sincerely in his regret that a few towns in 
his area—notably Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and Col- 
chester—should apparently have no society, and 
that a few others nearer London should not follow 
the splendid lead set by South Essex in joining 
the Federation of East Anglia, 


A Derby Bid for Success. 

The programme for the winter at the Midland 
Railway Institute Photographic Society is ex- 
haustive in affording opportunity for improvement 
in the art of photography. It leads cff on Octo- 


ber 7 with Mr. Arthur Marshall on “ Dutch 
Places and People." Later in the year that 
eminent pictorialist, Mr. W. R. Bland, is to 


explain the simplicities of platinotype printing— 
its beauties are universally acknowledged. 


Annual Meeting at Exeter. 

Another annual meeting held last week was at 
the Exeter Camera Club. The report of the hon. 
secretary (Mr. A. T. Tucker) referred to the visit 
of the Photographic Convention during the year, 
which from all points of view was a huge success. 
Mr. A. T. Loram was re-elected president, and 
Dr. Childs was added to the list of vice-presi- 
dents. Mr. H. Tanner accepted the position of 
hon, treasurer, and Mr. А. J. Tucker was re- 
elected hon. secretary. It was reported that 
instead of a deficit as at the end of last season 
there was now a balance in hand. 


The Cardiff Secretary Resigns. 

At a well-a(ttended and enthusiastic annual 
general meeting of the Cardiff Camera Club Mr. 
J. Chapman was elected president, and Mr. J. J. 
Chorley vice-president. A note of sincere regret 
was struck when it became known that Mr. С. 
Wootton, the enthusiastic secretary, was leaving 
Cardiff, and consequently must resign his posi- 
tion in the society. Mr. Wootton has done much 
to improve the position of the society, and has 
been very zealous in an effort to increase the 
membership. His very last note said: “We have 
made a number of new members, but we want at 
least one hundred more." I have not heard 
where Mr. C. Wootton is going, but I sincerely 
trust the removal will not in any way affect his 
retaining the secretary*hip of the newly formed 
Wales and Monmouth Photographic Federation, 
which will require some of his earnestness to suc- 
cessfully establish it. The Cardiff Camera Club's 
svllabus is in hand, and to Mr. Wootton's suc- 
cessor, Mr. C. H. Carder, we look for the main- 
tenance of the high reputation the society has 
already gained. The programme opens on Octo 
ber 4 with “А Holiday Tour in Portugal" by 
Dr. de Vere Hunt. 


Manchester Members' Exhibition. 

The last exhibition of the Manchester Amateur 
Photographic Society was so well attended that 
this year it has been found necessary to arrange 
for its extension. It will, therefore, be open from 
November 9 to November 16, and, as usual, will 
be held in the Manchester Atheneum. This 
society will have a very busy time during the 
present session in view of this extension, and also 
the fact that the ‘‘ Northern " is due at the Man- 
chester City Art Gallery next January. 
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Mating Enlarged Negative. 
I wish to make an enlarged negative by 
making a contact (carbon) transparency and 
enlarging this on to a fine-grain plate, etc. 
Are any of the negative papers satisfactory, 
etc. ? M. E. M. (Twyford). 
Your proposed procedure is quite right, 
but before using a large plate it would be 
as well to test your proposed exposure by 
using a small plate of the same kind. This 
is safer than guessing at approximate 
speeds. Some considerable time ago we 
used some negative paper quite satisfac- 
torily. Апу grain present may Бе 
neglected for pictorial purposes. 


Pyro-soda Developer. 

Will you please give formula of a pyro-soda 

developer for plates? W. G. (Newark). 

Take two quite clean то oz. bottles, А 
and B, with good sound corks. Into A 
put ł oz. of soda sulphite (crystals) and 
40 gr. of potass. metabisulphite. About 
halt-fill the bottle with tepid water that 
has previously been well boiled and 
allowed to cool again. When the solids 
are dissolved, add 50 grs. of pyro, 
and fill up the bottle with water. In B 
put 1 oz. of soda carbonate (crystals), and 
fill up with tepid water. For use take 
equal parts of А and B. 


Enlarging, etc. | 
I am using a quarter-plate Aldis lens, of about 
sf-inch focus, etc., but when enlarging some 
small portion of the negative I find the grooved 
baseboard not long enough, etc. Do I require 
a lens of wider angle or shorter focus? As it 
would be working between two flat fields, I 
presume a common R.R. lens would serve. 
Ia order to admit of working at large aperture 
would it be advisable to obtain a larger lens, 
say half.plate? D. K. (Horsell). 
For a greater magnification or degree 
of enlargement at fixed (limited) lens-to- 
aper distance, you need a lens of shorter 
ocal length. But as you are dealing with 
only a fart of the negative, this need not 
be of wider angle. Before going to the 
expense of buying another lens, see what 
you can do by adding a quite cheap 
“spectacle” lens of 3 to 4 in. focus to 
your present lens. Such a lens should 
not cost more than 6d. or 1s. at the out- 
side. You can make a temporary fit-up 
with cardboard and sealing-wax, etc. Put 
this lens either inside the lens tube—close 
to the stop, if there is room ; if not, put 
it close to the inside lens, i.e., next the 
negative. This will shorten the focus, 
so your stops will now have a larger aper- 
ture value. For example, suppose you 


thus change the focus from 6 in. to 4 in., 
then a stop F/6 would now be F/4 (nearly), 
F/8 would become F/s.3, and so on. Let 
us hear the results of this experiment. 


Restoring Old Albumen Print. 
How can one restore an old faded albumen 
silver print that has gone yellow. 
E. W. P. (Ross). 
If mounted, strip the print from the 
mount by first soaking in water. Now 
bleach the image as far as possible with 
a half.saturated solution of mercuric 
chloride, then thoroughly wash the print. 
Finally darken the print with a ferrous 
oxalate developer, freshly mixed, and 
wash the print in water acidulated with 
sulphuric acid, or you may use a freshly 
mixed weak hydroquinone developer. 


Various Topics. 
I have a quarter-plate camera with stops 
marked: Time, т, 2, 4, 8, etc., and F/ 8, 10, 
20, etc., and those on my exposure meter are 
U.S. 1, 2, 4, etc., F/4.5, F/s.6, etc. Will the 
exposures on the meter suit my stops? What 
is the meaning of U.S.? Is it possible to 
take head and shoulders with this camera? 
W. B. (Cullompton). 
U. S. stands for uniform system. 
Thus, U. S. 4 corresponds to your largest 
stop, marked F/8, and U. S. 8 is F/ir, 
which you may reckon as your stop 
marked то. The figures opposite “time” 
are the relative (not absolute) exposure 
times. Thus, supposing that from the 
exposure meter you estimate a certain 
subject with U. S. 4, or F/8, is 1-20th of 
a second, then with your stop marked 
F/10 it will require double r-2oth, i.e., 
I-10th sec., and your stop marked Е/2о 
will require eight times as much as F/8, 
i.e., 8-2oths, i.e., 2-sths, or say 4 sec., and 
so on. You do not say if your camera is 
one of the focussing kind or "fixed 
focus," with or without magnifiers or 
supplementary lenses. Without knowing 
this, we cannot give definite reply. 


Stained Prints and Negatives. 
I have a print (apparently P.O.P.) about 
twenty-five years old, which has patches of 
silvery blue stains; also some negatives with 
similar stains. How can the stains be re- 
moved, and also prevented happening in 
negative now being made? 
E. G. (Clifden). 
The twenty-five-year-old print is more 
likely to be on albumen-silver paper. The 
blue metallic stains on negatives and 
prints probably are due to both being 
kept in a contaminated atmosphere, i.e., 
where gas or coal fire fumes have been 
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present. These so-called iridescent 
stains are fairly easily removed from 
negatives by rubbing the dry negative 
with a bit of clean rag just slightly 
moistened with methylated spirit. In the 
case of print one has to rub more care- 
fully. 


Drying Mark. 
I have a negative that was put in a washing 
tank that half emptied itself, with the result 
that half the negative is a very dark brown, 
etc. J. H. (Belfast). 
From your description of the trouble, 
we greatly doubt if there is much chance 
of your remedying the defect, but you 
should try soaking the negative in water 
1 pint, hydrochloric acid 1 drachm, and 
then washing with plain water. 


Camera Bellows. 
Can you suggest how to repair bellows of 
camera? Also the lens fits badly and is not 
light-proof. L. G. S. (Royston). 
You should have told us whether the 
damage to bellows is large or small, in 
one or many places, if of leather or 
cloth, etc., also where the lens leakage 
is. We can only give a few general 
hints in the absence of all details. Per- 
haps you can patch the bellows with a 
bit of an old black kid glove, stuck on 
with seccotine or fish glue. If the light 
leakage is round the lens flange, try plug- 
ging up the crack with kitchen yellow 
soap. 


Exposure Meter. 
Is it necessary for an exposure meter to work 
in conjunction with the lens or with the 
plate only? I give correct exposure, accord- 
ing to the meter, but find the plate consider- 
ably under-exposed, etc. 
F. P. J. P. (Tottenham). 
You must take heed of both the stop 
and plate speed. The meter measures the 
strength of light, and the figure or number 
gives the exposure for a certain subject, 
stop, and plate speed, all taken into con- 
sideration together. If you vary any one 
of these three you will have to alter the 
exposure accordingly. If this is not quite 
clear, write again and quote an example of 
your own experience. 


Focal Length of Stops. 


I wish to use an 18-inch Planiscope with a 
7-Inch Isostigmar; combined they give a 
focus of, say, s inches. How will this affect 
the stops of the Isostigmar? 


J. H. D. (Warrington). 

Multiply the old stop numbers by the 
new focal length, and divide by the old 
focal length. For instance, F/8 with 
7 inch focus (old) and 5 inch focus (new). 
Multiply 8 by s, getting 4o, and divide 
this by 7, getting nearly F/6, and so on 
with the other stop numbers. The 
equivalent exposures with the same stop 
are in the ratio of the squares of the focal 
length. Thus, 7 times 7 (49) compared 
with 5 times 5 (25) gives us the ratio of 
practically 2 to r. Thus, if you are using 
the F/8 stop of the 7-inch lens, and find 
one second exposure satisfactory, you will 
need only sec. with the same sto 
and the combination working as a sunch 
focus lens. 


Stop Values. 
I have a fixed-focus lens. How can I find 
the Е number of stops which are marked 
I, 2, апд 3? E. S. (Newcastle). 
Measure the distance of the stop from 
the plate—suppose this to be 6 inches, foi 
example. Then measure the diameter ot 
the stop opening—suppose this to be 
4 inch. Divide the former (6 inches) by 
the latter (4 inch). This gives you the 
stop F/ number. In the above case this 
stop would be F/12. 
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A Nighi with Neame. 

People have given up 
being photographed for the 
mere pleasure of the thing. 
So, at least, 1 gather from 
what Mr. Elwin Neame— 
that Peter Pan of photo- 
graphy, as somebody called 
him—had to tell the London Salon of Photography. I confess 
that I am not surprised. Indeed, I question whether anybody 
was ever photographed for her own pleasure. She went through 
the ordeal, usually, with a mistaken idea of affording pleasure to 
other people. The dominating idea was altruism—pure altruism. 
To-day this rare flower blooms no more. It has vanished as 
completely as the lilies of the valley from Hampstead Heath. 
Photography is now a business proposition. The more beautiful 
the sitter the more of a business proposition it is. The only 
purpose for which beautiful women are photographed nowadays 
is in order that they may appear in print. No longer do they 
give to the family album what was meant for the railway book- 
stall. 

Beauty and the—er—Printer. 

It follows from this that the old style of professional photo- 
graphy is in a bad way. It is in a hopeless way. According to 
Mr. Neame, the publication side of professionalism is now the 
thing to go for with both your hands, and with both your feet 
if you have them to spare. And he should know. The modern 
studio is only an annexe to the printing office. The line of 
beauty meanders in and out among the inky “devils.” The fair 
lady in her clouds of chiffon may figure as a magazine cover or 
as an advertisement of somebody’s chocolate. She may grace 
a calendar or lighten up a catalogue. No matter. Exactly as 
the rain descends upon the just and the unjust, so the smile of 
the beauty goddess is distributed impartially over marmalade or 
blacking, poetry or pills. She languishes, she dreams, she wakes 
to radiant life, and always with trailing clouds of chiffon, and 
sometimes with rose petals at her feet. I have seen her in Mr. 
Neame’s pictures. 

His True Vocation. 

The studio is that of the really up-to-date professional photo- 
grapher. A sitter calls and wants a dozen cabinets or imperials. 
He gives her what she wants, but, at the same time, he feels 
that life has something richer in store for him than this. Pre- 
sently the telephone bell rings sharply—as it generally does. 
“Hello! Are you there? Тһе editor of the Aaree Show wants 
a dozen pictures of pretty women in the style of Burne-Jones— 
wants them by midnight, sharp." It is now ten p.m. “Fair or 
dark? " asks the photographer, just as the waiter asks, “Thick or 
clear?” “Dark,” comes the answer; “no fair hair for me, it 
doesn’t print well.” As a result of a most delightful and poetic 
hustle, the prints are delivered to time. That very moment some 
poor night photographers—amateurs—are standing on the bridge 
at midnight while the clocks are striking the hour. Their reward 
may be a half-guinea, but much more probably pneumonia. His 
reward—no, I don't think it would be fair to them. 


A Surfeit of Chiffon. 

Yet I got a little hardened to chiffon before the night was out. 
Not more than six of Mr. Neame's productions should be taken 
at а gulp. I became at last quite unmoved by swan-like throats, 
and soft, clinging draperies, and Brighton rocks with West-end 
Andromedas—for he told us with infectious gaiety how he com- 
posed some of his pictures; of wind effects obtained with 
cotton and pins, and lighting effects obtained by bending over 
horizontal mirrors, and human bas-reliefs, and little birds’ wings 
enlarged up to a size which made them fit appendages for angels, 
and ladies duplicated sixteen times in a picture, and poppy-fields 
made up of half a hundred separate negatives, the camera being 
moved about so as to get the proper perspective, and studio 
snowstorms, and smiles, and tears, and a passion in tatters. 
When I came away I think he had got as far as Beauty No. 1,413. 


Reaction Soon. 

Mr. Neame made his Salon audience gasp when he told them 
that he turned out pictures at the rate of fifteen thousand a year. 
Fifty times a day does his camera open its eye upon a feminine 
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vision. What a soul it must have! Therein is his danger. And 


the more brilliant and successful he is, the greater is his danger. 


He will flood the country with beauties. We shall get our feet 
entangled in chiffon at every step. We shall meet languishing 
eyes as frequently as sunbeams in a sunny summer. Beauty 
will duplicate herself until she gets to be a nuisance. Then the 
tide will turn. Then will come my chance. In view of that 
sure and certain reaction I am going to make a *corner" in 
people who are over forty, who have double chins, wrinkled 
foreheads, straight hair, little eyes, and as a relief from chiffon 
I am going in for sackcloth and ashes. When the sackcloth has 
served its immediate purpose I will dispose of it to the R. P. S., 
that they may decently cover the walls with it at the next 
exhibition. 


In Reassurance. 

In reply to several anxious correspondents I may say that 1 
have been at some pains to elicit particulars from forthcoming 
lecturers at the Salon evenings as to what they propose to show. 
I want to reassure any whose minds have been disturbed by 
recent events. Mr. William Farren, for instance, who is to 
lecture on Monday next on *Wild-Bird Life with a Camera," 
writes that * The photographs will al! be strictly proper. The 
birds, with the exception of some that are quite youthful, are 
all fully clothed. None are sufficiently ambitious to risk censor- 
ship." I believe, also, that Mr. Martin Duncan, who is to show 
what are described as *at home portraits of denizens of the 
deep," was careful to ensure that all the creatures were duly pre- 
pared for the photographer's visit, and that none of them will 
appear in a state of deshabille. 


Unknown to Zoology. 

In an article on the method of getting animals to take their 
own pictures by stepping on a piece of string which sets off the 
flashlight apparatus, we read, * Not the least interesting part of 
this kind of photography is the fact that the operator does not 
know, until he develops his plates, what manner of beast, bird, 
Or reptile has photographed itself upon them." 

The issue was, of course, the merest gamble, 
It lay upon the lap of fitful chance, 

What beastie in his sly, nocturnal ramble, 

Along the garden front and through the bramble, 
Upon that string would prance. 


A wolf?—there was a circus here—a puma? 
A weasel, or a badger in a fright? 

More likely that the powder would illumine a 

Tempestuous cat just going to resume a 
Shrill ditty to the night. 


The plate, however, bore an image bigger 
Than any “tootsy” of a bird or brute, 
It showed what stealthy thing had fired the trigger, 
And had retreated suddenly with vigour— 
Viz., William Sikes’s boot. 
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Lesson. SOM E 


SIORTRAITURE is one of 
those specially difficult sub- 
jects which supply another 
example of mortals stalking 
where angels fear to tread. 
We give the allusion in 
modified form to spare the 
susceptibilities of those novices who 
have recently been trying portraiture 
with not very satisfactory results. All 
sorts of troubles and difficulties dog the 
footsteps of the beginner in portrait 
work, and we propose giving a few 
broad rules which may enable some of 
these difficulties to be overcome. 

The first point we would emphasise is 
that the simpler the arrangement is 
kep: the better. So many attempts ате 
too ambitious; and if the reader will 
look at the back numbers of THE A. Р. 
AND P. N., published during the past 
few months, turning to the pages fol- 
lowing the Novices’ Note Book lesson 
each week, a good many reproductions 
of portraits will he found. Many of 
these are replete with accessories. 
Probably the worker will say, “But 
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POINTS IN PORTRAIT WORK. 


these are not accessories, they are the 
ordinary furniture of the room.” True, 
but the aim is to represent a person, 
not to show the ordinary furniture. In 
this sense such furniture should be 
accessory, the true meaning of the word 
accessory being somcthing which aids 


or assists. The dictionary says, “con- 
tributing ; aiding in a subordinate way 
the general effect." Апа the defect, 
the fatal defect, in so many cases 15 
that the objects which ought to be 
accessory arrogate to themselves an 
importance equal to that of the actual 
subject. So we suggest the worker 
should ask himself, “ Do I really need 
this or that object, or can it be dis- 
pensed with? Will the picture suffer if I 
take it away?” In a surprising number 
of cases the picture will not suffer, but 
will actually gain by removing the ob- 
ject under consideration. It is only in 
Euclid perhaps that one may be quite 
sure the whole is greater than the part. 
Do not let it be supposed we urge the 
removal of everything except the sitter, 
as there are cases where some judici- 
ously used objects may help to suggest 
character and still remain truly acces- 


sory. Still, several of the prints which 
we reproduce this week show what may 
be done without the use of anything but 
a background. 

The next point is the rendering of 
tones, and particularly the tones of flesh 
and hair. Ome of the most difficult 
things for the beginner to see is the 
modelling, that is, the light and shade 
on the face. Especially is it difficult to 
see it as it will affect the photographic 
plate. One time the shadows look all 
right, but come much too dark in the 
print, while another time, when we 
have got them a little lighter, we find 
them almost non-existent in the finished 
result. This is a difficulty only to be 
got over by practice. It is a good plan, 
however, to acquire the habit of com- 
paring the depth of the shadows with 
other tones in the picture, half closing 
the eyes to do so. Note, for instance, 
the depth of the shadows in relation to 
hair, the light side of the face, and thc 
background. Remember that a light 
background will make the flesh tones 
appear darker, as we pointed out and 
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illustrated two or three weeks ago. 
Print No. 1 will show the bad effect of 
too heavy a shadow оп the flesh. The 
‘shadow tones on the face are practically 
as dark as the hair and the background, 
and this darkness throws out very un- 
pleasantly the whites of the eyes. In 
many cases this kind of effect is due to 
under-exposure of the plate, followed 
most probably by over-development. 
Wihen working in rooms, it is often 
better to sacrifice something of the 
modelling, and avoid such heavy 
shadows, that is, to slightly flatten the 
lighting by using more light from the 
front, than to attempt a vigorous light- 
ing and obtain unnaturally heavy tones. 

It generally happens that when the 
lighting is sufficiently softened by such 
expedients as fastening tissue paper 
over the greater part of the window, the 
exposure is not very short, and for this 
reason it is almost necessary to adopt 
such poses as involve no strain on the 
sitter during a period of several seconds. 
Ample variety may be obtained without 
asking the sitter to assume strained or 
tining positions. Here, just as with the 
accessories, the simpler and quieter the 
arrangement the more satisfactory, as 
a rule, will the portrait be. More 
elaborate arrangements may often be 
used in professional studies, but special 
appliances are at hand there which 
enable the light on the ummportant 
portions of the picture to be subdued, 
whereas in the ordinary room there is 
little means of control of this kind. 

In considering variety of result, one is 
often forced to the conclusion that the 
sitter is placed in unsuitable positions 
for the sake of obtaining variety, when 
better results might be obtained if the 
position of the sitter was not varied, but 
slight changes made in the turn of the 
head or in the position of the camera. 
Prints 2, 3, and 4 will show fairly 
clearly what we mean. Number 2 
shows the head turned a little to one 
side, while in Nos. 3 and 4 almost 
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the only difference is in the posi- 
tion of the chin, which is up in No. 3 
and down in No. 4. But notice what 
a difference this variation of position 
makes in the eyes, and also how it in- 
creases the depth of the shadow on one 
side of the face. The reason of this 
increased shadow 1s, of course, the cut- 
ting off of the high side light by the 
forehead and hair. In much the same 
way the altered position of the head in 
print No. 6, as compared with No, 5, 
gives a quite different expression to the 
whole of the portrait. 

We have already suggested that the 
tendency to under-exposure is respon- 
sible for many defective results, pro- 
ducing a harshness which gives chalky 
high lights and heavy opaque shadows. 
In no branch of photographic work is it 
possible to control the contrast of the 
subject so readily as in portraiture. We 
must take our landscapes and most of 
our interiors as we find them, or at all 
events wait until Nature has modified 
things for us. But we may light a por- 
trait, and by dint of a little management 
we can increase or decrease the contrast 
very considerably. But in a room we 
shall often find that when we have done 
a good deal in this way we still have 
such a degree of contrast as 1s likely to 
prove unsatisfactory if we get a little 
under-exposure. We must, therefore, 
contrive to give a full exposure, always 
bearing in mind the rule that full expo- 
sure and somewhat shorter development 
gives a softer negative. Instead of 
shorter development, we may read 
development with a weaker or diluted 
developer. The special advantage of 
the dilute developer is that it coaxes out 
the detail in the shadows without too 
rapidly building up the opacity in the 
high lights. But no skill in develop- 


ment will compensate entirely for in- 
sufficient exposure, and to get full expo- 
sure we must aim at using a rapid lens, 
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say F/6 at least, and the most rapid 
plates obtainable. "There are a number 
of really rapid plates, the various 
brands being set out in THE A. P. AND 
P. N. Exposure Table each month, and 
any of these should give good results. 
though some are perhaps especial 
favourites with workers accustomed to 
them. Using such plates and the F/6 
stop we may readily find the minimum 
exposure for such subjects as those we 
illustrate by holding the Watkins meter 
where the sitter will be, the dial facing 
the light. Then using the light or 
quarter tint we must give an exposure 
of one second for each minute the sensi- 
tive paper takes to match the painted 
tint. With Wynne’s meter the darken- 
ing is more rapid, and we have usually 
found that Wynne dark tint is almost 
the same as Watkins light tint. One 
or two experimental exposures, how- 
ever, on this basis will enable the 
worker to ascertain the ratio between 
meter time and exposure, and once 
found it is constant. 

As to developers, while any standard 
developer will give excellent results if 
used of suitable strength, there is per- 
haps nothing better than such a 
developer as azol or rodinal or certinal, 
any of which one-solution developers 
diluted to the strength suggested in the 
instructions will give clean soft nega- 
tives. Where under-exposure is anti- 
cipated, and sometimes it is necessary 
to cut down the exposure a little if 
movement is to be avoided, the 
developer may be further diluted, as 
already suggested, adding, say, its own 
bulk of water, and allowing develop- 
ment to proceed very slowly. 


NEW readers should note that 

back numbers containing pre- 
vious Beginners’ Lessons are obtain- 
able from the Publishers, 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 
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NE of the reasons why photography 

makes such a wide appeal, and why 
the camera is so pleasant a companion 
is that it enables us to recall incidents 
in a way that is not possible in any 
other way. Here, on this page, we have 
two echoes of what are doubtless very 
pleasant memories of a holiday not so 
long gone but there yet clings to their 
memory a whiff of the sea, the whisper- 
ing of the long grass on the crunching 
-indhills. Likely enough, these prints 
bring to their authors a dim sense 
of regret that the sunny hours and 
pleasant chatter are over, but, on the 
other hand, other half-forgotten plea- 
sures are hereby again enjoyed, and, pos- 
sibly, they bring a present-day labour- 
lightening thought that Christmas will 
soon be here, and then we can begin 
to make plans for next year's holiday, 
and what pictures we will get then' 
The question of the moment is, how 
can we go one better when next year's 
joy time comes? 

Fig. 1 is in many ways a piece of 
excellent work carefully carried out, 
including tasteful and effective mounting, 
which the reader will please to imagine. 
But as the eye wanders over this snatch 
of sunlight, we are set wondering what 
is the meaning of that strange something 
just behind the leg part of the figure. 
It gives one half a suggestion of a sun- 
shade or umbrella, but the rest is verv 
obscure. Now, I think we are all 
pretty well agreed that while a little 
suggestion of vagueness or mystery, 
which leaves room for the imagination 


A.—SUMMER TIME. 
From the Weekly Competition (Beginners). 


to take exercise, is often a pleasant fea- 


ture, yet when mystery passes into irritat. 


ing puzzledom, as it does in this case, 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. 


Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 
will be dealt with here. 


the result is not altogether desirable. As 
beginner’s work, this picture well de- 
serves a word of praise and encourage- 
ment to go forward, but let the worker 
and reader in general not forget a very 
important point, viz., that when we look 
at any such scene as this, we naturally 
enough give most mind-attention to the 
figure, or other 
principal part 
of the subject, 
but, at the same 
time, the instan- 
taneous and un- 
conscious а c- 
commodation of 
the eye brings 
into focus all 
the other parts 
of the scene, 
ас back- 
ground, etc. We 
see these things, 
recognise them, 
pass them over, 
and instantly 
forget their 
existence, for 
they do not in- 
terest. But the 
camera eve does 
not alter its 
focus automati- 
cally, but just 
employs a freer 
stare at one lot of objects, which are 
pretty much at the same distance from 
us, while other parts are out of focus. 


Of course, while we may be fully 
aware of this fact, the important 
point is, that we all are very apt to 


forget that the lens is not seeing things 
as our eye is seeing 
them. It is just one 
of those obvious 
things which are so 
easv to forget at the 
important moment, 
and stumble over. 
Now a glance at 
the other little bit of 
bottled sunshine 
First, опе notices 
that here the figure 
is (apparentlv) so ab- 
sorbed in the book 
that she is uncon- 
scious of the camera. 
This at once adds an 


undefinable interest 
of its own, and gives 
By F. E. Farmar, an extra touch of 


vivid reality—a kind 
of living interest. 
This does not imply that one's model 
must never look towards the camera. The 
only rule in art is that there is no rule 


B.— ON THE SAND DUNEs, ABERDOVEY. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


Prints from either the Beginners' 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


without exception. But experience shows 
in photography, when our model is watch- 
ing the camera and its attendant photo- 
grapher, he or she is perforce conscious 
of the fact that a photograph is being 
taken, and it is all but a certainty that 
a “being-photographed” special expres- 
sion will be assumed. Do we not all 


By C. H. Stableford. 


know the indefinably uncomfortable feel. 
ing that comes from the knowledge that 
we are being stared at, either by eyes о: 
a lens? The moral is, avoid the looking 
at-the-camera arrangement as much or 
often as possible. 

In fig. 2 we note the agreeable manner 
in which the mid and far distant parts 
are softened in definition— without intro 
ducing such suppression as leads to notice 
and questioning. All this aids in sug- 
gesting space, distance, and the open-air 
feeling. 

Both these prints show. that commend 
able care and attention has been given to 
such technicalities as exposure, develop- 
ment, printing, and so forth, and both also 
show a good try at catching the suggestion 
of strong sunlight, but in neither case has 
quite sufficient attention been given to 
the use of cast shadows, though both 
contain such shadows. А wise critic has 
said, “It is the shadows which make the 
sunshine in a picture." This is worth 
remembering. 


New readers should note that back 
numbers containing previous Beginners’ 
Lessons are obtainable from the Mo 
lishers. 52, Long Acre, London, 
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THE. CRITIC. 


By MISS JESSIE 
F. HARVEY. 


Awarded a Prize 
in the Weekly Competition. 


This picture was also 
exhibited at the 
Royal Photographic 
Soci:ty's Exhibition. 
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MATINEE DE PRINTEMPS. 


By LEONARD MISONNE. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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THE TIVOLI. By HECTOR MURCHISON. 


From the London Salon oj Photography, ncw open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colcurs, да, Fall Mall East, S.H 
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" TOPICS OF THE W 
| EDITORIAL COMMENT 


EK 


The remarkable success that has attended this year’s 
Salon speaks well for the new interest that is being 
aroused in pictorial photography 
after last year’s “slump.” From 
figures published by the hon. 
secretary, it is clear that at the 
present rate the attendances of paying visitors to the 
show will probably be well over ten thousand, and it 
may be assumed, from the earnest attention devoted to 
the pictures, and the large number sold (many bearing 
four or five "duplicate sale " labels), that those who 
visit the show are all keenly interested. We are glad 
to know also that this year the always popular and 


THE SALON SUCCESS 
AND THE “ SMOKER.” 


much appreciated "Salon Smoker " will be held. The- 


date fixed is to-morrow evening (October 8th), at the 
Gallery, 5a Pall Mall East. Those fortunate enough to 
receive invitations need not be reminded to take advan- 
tage of the occasion for a delightful evening's enter- 
tainment besides meeting everybody worth knowing in 
the photographic world who happens to be in town. 


e Gg og 


Photography is an accomplishment for a scout of any 
sort, and therefore it is natural that it should figure in 
the Boy Scout movement, about 
PHOTOGRAPHY FOR which so much is being written at 
THE SCOUT. the present time. But it is rather 
surprising, on studying the move- 
ment more closely, to find how important a position the 
camera occupies in the Scout outfit. Опе of the coveted 
proficiency badges, bearing a representation of a tripod, 
is awarded to a Scout who is able to produce twelve 
photographs, exposed, developed, and printed by him- 
self. Three out of the twelve have to be interiors, three 
landscapes, and three action subjects. In addition, the 
Scout is supposed to have a knowledge of the theory 
and use of lenses, the construction of cameras, and the 
action of developers. То qualify as a stalker, too, the 
Scout has to take a series of twenty photographs of wild 
animals or birds from life, and again he has to carry out 
the whole of the work up to the final prints. This wild- 
animal photography is, indeed, an alternative test for 
the first-class Scout. 
graphy of the next generation will owe a great deal to 
the encouragement given it by one of the briskest move- 
ments of our time. 
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There is no doubt that the photo- . 


Sir E. Ray Lankester has been suggesting that the 
National Portrait Gallery might economise space by 
packing away many of its exhibits, 
THE DEMAND OF allowing them to be seen on applica- 
THE PICTURE. tion. We should be inclined to say 
that if a work is worthy of a national 
gallery's possession it is worthy of being placed with its 
face to the light. The put-away exhibit never impresses 
the visitor. No doubt the cabinets at South Kensing- 
ton full of butterflies and birds' eggs are among the 
most interesting things there, yet most people think 
them inferior to the larger exhibits in the glass cases, 
simply because, in order to see the former, they have 
to pull open a number of little drawers. The same sub- 
conscious estimate accounts for the great priority of the 
wall over the portfolio as a means of photographic ex- 
hibition. One could pack all the Salon pictures into an 
album which the visitor could hold on his knee, and yet 
how different would be the effect on him! This is not 
to decry the usefulness of the portfolio; but a work of 
art which is more than a mere record does demand for 
its proper appreciation a space on an uncrowded wall 
and some uncrowded floor space in front of it. 


D og 


Ап excellent photographer, who writes for a London 
daily, has been suggesting street drill for the hand- 
camera brigade. The idea is that bv 

STREET DRILL FOR street drill the amateur photographer 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. might get some valuable lessons in 
the art of judging distance between 

an object and the camera. In time he might even be 
drilled up to a point where he would be able to judge 
either three feet or three hundred feet automatically. 
But at present we are afraid that in the matter of judg- 
ing distances at sight most amateurs are pretty much at 
sea. One often talks of an object being one hundred 
yards away, but if most people were severely examined 
on the subject it would be found that their ideas of a 
hundred yards were of the fuzziest description. How 
many people can mentally cut off such a distance when 
they are looking at a landscape, with a result that is 
correct to the last foot, or even thelast yard? The plan 
suggested by the writer mentioned above is one that we 
have frequently advocated in these pages, and should be 
known and practised by all hand-camera users. Briefly 


$ 
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the drill takes the form of guessing the exact distance of 
certain familiar objects, such as a lamp-post, street corner, 
pillar-box, etc., and then carefully pacing out the dis- 
tance to verify the guess. If this is done during the 
course of a walk every day, a surprising amount of 
facility in gauging distances will be readily acquired, 
and with little or no trouble. 
$ d» @ 
Photomicrography is useful in a hundred different 
ways to the student of Nature, and the results obtained 
are often little short of mar- 
PHOTOMICROGRAPHY  yellous. Science owes much to 
AND THE CRIMINAL. this highly specialised branch of 
photography, but the latest de- 
velopment is its application to criminal detective work. 
As everybody knows, Galton’s discovery that finger- 
prints are an infallible proof of identification has led to 
a very complete and elaborate method of registration, 
by which in various countries, including Great Britain, 
India, and France, where the Bertillon system has so 
often assisted the police, impressions of finger- 
prints of every prisoner who falls into the hands of 
justice are taken and filed. So complete is the system 
of indexing that aliases are often proved to be false 
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by producing the exact facsimile of the impression 
among the records of the past, and as at one time or 
another almost every criminal gets into the clutch of 
the law, his identification by this means, on being 
caught a second time, is practically assured. It 
often happens, however, that the finger-prints on 
which the police have to work when tracking down 
an offender are faint, blurred, or incomplete, and 
such cases photomicrography comes in useful. Юг. 
Locard, the director of the police laboratory at Lyons, 
has argued that if the capillary lines on the skin take 
a course peculiar to every individual, the disposition, 
size, and shape of the microscopic pores must prove an 
additional means of identification. Following up this 
line of enquiry, he first secured absolutely accurate 
photographs of the impressions, and from these, 
photomicrographs, with an enlargement of forty-five 
diameters, were taken, which clearly reveal the relative 
situation, form, and other characteristics of the pores. 
The result of his investigations is to suggest that the 
new method will in future enable the police, in cases 
where the traces left behind by the criminal are too slight 
or fragmentary, to ensure conviction by ordinarv 
methods of comparison. 
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“THE A. P. AND P. М.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR OCTOBER. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop F/I is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. 
exposures. From 7 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 5 p.m., treble them. 


For F/5:6 give half. 


From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m., double these 


— — 


SuBJEcT. Ordinary Plate. Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. кача чаш ыша Кар 

Open seascapes and cloud studies ... i 
Oben Ts dicencs NIB осу ben) 1/25 вес. | 1/40 sec. | 1/75 вес. | 1/100 sec. | 1/120 sec. 

shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 

or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes. 1/15 » 1/25 Т 1/45 ,, 1/60 Уз 1/15 ,, 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much 

foliage, open river scenery, figure studies | 

in the open, light paves wet street 

eo ee з e e s | 4/6 „ |110 „ | 420 „ |125 ,, 1/80 . 
Landscapes in fog or. . mist, or with strong 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes ... | 1/4 i: 1/6 T 1/12 ,, 1/15 D | 1/20 ,, 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 

of picture. River Scenes with heavy foliage | 1/2 » 1/3 » 1/6 7 1/8 Уз 1/10 ,, 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not 

too much shut in by buildings ... ... ... | 2B secs. | 1} secs. | 1 sec. 1,2 " 1/8 z 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 

roundings, big window, and white re- | 

fector aq C ЫК, эле. ак ese: Cet; O бв 6 i 5 - 8 secs. 3 secs. | 11 - 


As а /urther guide ше append a йз? of some ay the best known makes of pates and films om the market. They have been divided into evoups which 


approximately indicate the speed: referred to above. 


The speeds of other plates on the market will be even on apblication. 


——— ЫБ—Бё&—[ььььь,ь рыьннхнвымвыг—нжхжв—я=ы—ыгзьБьрыьввь>ььььыз—ж—жЖМ—щ—щ—щ—щ=щДМщ—мыА4—.—«.«— OMM MM M Ei 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Red Seal. 
Super- Speed. 


CADETT, Royal Stardard. 
а pecial Ех. Rapid. 
CRITERION, Extra Special 
Rapid. 


E, STMAN. Special Ultra Rapid. 
EpwARDS' Comet. 
lı FORD, Monarch 
Panchromatic. 
Versatile, Most Rapid. 
Zenith. 
IMPERIAL, Fiashtighe. 
Orthocnrome 5.5 

LUMIERE, Sizma. 

Violet Label. 
MARION, teme 


АЈ 


MAWSON, Celeritas. 

is Gladiator. 
PaGET, Swilt and Ex. Speciai 
Pacet, Panchromatic 
Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 


WARWICK War ress. 
WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. 
Press. 
WRATTEN Speed, Verichrome 
and Panchromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Extra Rapid. 
Ortho. 
Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
Royal Standard 
Ortho. 
Criterion, Extra Карі. 
Iso. Extra Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
3 Ortho. 
EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso 
ILroRD, Rapid Chromatic. 
» Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
Lero, Phenix. 


LuMIERE, Blue Label. 


,* 


CADETT, 


, 


MARION, Instantaneous. 
5 lso. 
Mawson, Felixi 
Ortho В. 
PAGET, XXXXX. 
i ЖАС Rapid. 
ydra. 
RAJAR, Special Rapid. 
Vipex, Special Rapid. 
WARWICK, Special Rapid 
WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 
Speedy. 
WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 


Rapid Plates. 


Barner, Film. 
CaDETr, Royal Standard Rapid 
' rotessional. 
CLERON. Roll Film. 
Me Flat Film. 
EASTMAN, Rapid. 
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EDWARDS Auto-screen Inst. Iso 
з Matte-Ground, 
ENsiGN, Film. 
ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 
Ortho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome >. К. 
iy Sovereign. 
N.F. 


99 Ы 
Корлк, N.C. Ейт. 
‘i Premo Film Pack. 
Kopoip, Plate. 
LUMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and С. 
Fiim. 
MAWSON, Electric. 
PAGET, Ortho. Special Rapid 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
VibEx, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous 
WELLINGTON, Films 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed 


Medium Plates. 


АсғА. Chromo. 
«a  Chromo-Isolar 


Barnet, Medium. 
ʻi Medium Ortho 

ILFORD. Chromatic 
Empress. 

Manion, Portrait 
Landscape 

Pacer, XXX. 

WELLINGTON, Landscape 


Ordinary Plates. 


AGFA, Isolar 
BAkNET, Ordinary. 
CRI rERION, Ordinary. 

Iso. Ordinary. 
EDWARDS Medium 
ILFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
Lumiere, Yellow 
MARION, ‘Ordinary 
Mawson, Castle. 
Pacer. XX. 
R AJAR, Ordin 
WARWICK, Ordinsts 
WRATTEN, Instantaneou 


bel 
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Of Special 


4 ALF an hour’s work in the dark-room 
generally lands me with a headache ” 15 by no 
means an uncommon remark. Other com- 
plaints about the red light fatiguing the eyes, 

producing catarrh or drowsiness are not infrequent. 

These troubles, serious enough in their way, point to 


the fact that health considerations do not always receive 


the attention they deserve. 

It is easy to say it is all a question of ventilation, and 
so dismiss the matter, but the problem is perhaps not 
quite so simple as it may seem. 

Breathing and Ventilation. 

Respiration or breathing consists of two acts—in- 
spiration, or drawing in breath, and expiration, or 
sending it out. Our needs in these two acts are funda- 
mentally different. We need to take in oxygen and to 
get rid of carbonic acid (CO.). Failure in either direc- 
tion soon means trouble and, ultimately, death. 
Ordinary fresh air consists roughly of twenty-one parts 
of oxygen and seventy-nine parts of nitrogen, as a 
mixture—i.e., not in combination. The latter gas 
(nitrogen) plays no important part in the business be- 
yond diluting the oxygen. It has been estimated that 
a ten-stone man requires about 11,000 grains weight of 
oxygen per twenty-four hours, or, roughly, say 14 Ibs. of 
this gas, so that he uses up all the oxygen in about 
74 lbs. weight of ordinary air per (twenty-four hours) 
‘day. During this time he gives out about 12,000 grains 
of carbonic acid (gas). 

The average rate of quiet breathing is seventeen times 
per minute, but when the mind or body is occupied this 
rate goes up somewhat, as most people know from ex- 
perience. The air we inspire contains 21 per cent. of 
oxygen, while that expired has only about 16 per cent. 
of oxygen. 

The Need of Oxygen. 

These figures are given so that the worker in a small 
room may be made to realise the rapid rate the oxygen 
in the air is being used up by the lungs. Or one can 
put И in another way, by saymg that we require to use 
up all the oxygen contained in about four cubic feet 
of air per hour. Of course, we cannot use up all the 
oxygen in the air, for several reasons; one is that by 
the time we had put into it то per cent. of carbonic 
acid it would be time to set a doctor at work. 

| Carbonic Acid Gas. 

Now a word about the carbonic acid side of the ques- 
tion. Ordmary town “fresh air” contains about three 
parts per 10,000 of carbonic acid before we have spoiled 
it by taking it into the lungs; but in two seconds this 
expired air contains from four to five parts per 100! 
Just take note what a tremendous jump up that is. It 
is an augmentation of something like a hundred times 
the initial quantity. 
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Interest to all Photographers who Develop 
or make Lniargements in the Dark-room. 


We can thus see how quickly the air of a railway 
carriage—with “five a side" and the windows closed 
—becomes foul. Experts tell us that when the pro- 
portion of CO, rises to 5 per 10,000 М is not pure 
enough for healthy breathing; while if it runs up to 
7 or 8 parts we are pretty certain quickly to experience 
drowsiness, malaise, and frontal headache—the sym- 
ptoms we associate with ill-ventilated lecture rooms, 
theatres, exhibitions, churches, etc. But, curiously 
enough, while the open-air-living country dweller often 
experiences discomfort on his introduction to closed and 
crowded rooms in towns, vet a certain kind of immunity 
or acclimatisation follows. In many country cottage 
bedrooms windows are seldom opened—indeed, it is 
frequently impossible to open the windows—and some- 
thing not unlike this is not unknown in some dark- 
rooms. : 


For the Dark.room Worker. 

To put matters in a practical form, what it amounts 
to is this: Taking three parts of СО» per 10,000 as 
average “fresh,” usable air, and five per 10,000 as the 
lumit for health, we have a working margin of two parts 
per 10,000. Now it has been ascertained by experi- 
ment that the average adult puts three-fifths of a cubic 
foot of CO. per hour into his expired air. This means 
that he requires 3,000 cubic feet of air for comfort. 
But in a properly ventilated room the air is changed 
every quarter hour. If, then, we assume our dark- 
room has a good inlet and outlet, but door closed, a 
three-times-an-hour change would be a generous esti- 
mate. This means that such a room should contain not 
less than 1,000 cubic feet—i.e., то ft. long, то ft. wide, 
and то ft. high, or the equivalent in other proportions, if 
one is to work in comfort. 

At the same ште the wise worker wil take the 
opportunity of throwing wide open the door of his dark- 
room as frequently as possible for a few minutes. This 
should be done at least three times per hour. 


An Unknown Quantity. 

Now here is a curieus point. It has been experi- 
mentally ascertained that pure CO. may be mixed with 
fresh air up to nine or ten parts per 10,000, and breathed 
with little or no appreciable discomfort. Expert 
opinion supports the view that the distressing symptoms 
experienced in crowded rooms is not wholly or chiefly 
attributable to СО», but to some other constituent of ex- 
haled air. What this toxin is has not yet been 
determined. 

By some it is supposed to be a microbe, and it is 
thought that good daylight helps to destroy it. Here 
is a reason for opening not only the door, but also the 
window of the dark-room, and admitting daylight as 
well as fresh air. 


So far not a word has been said about that enemy 
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of health and comfort in our dark-rooms, viz., the evil- 
smelling oil lamp or gas flame. Not only do they rob 
the air of oxygen, but they also pour into it СО», as 
well as many other combustion products, to say nothing 
of giving us much more heat than is always acceptable. 
The evils of gas and oil are strong arguments in favour 
of electric light, but unfortunately this counsel of perfec- 
tion is not always capable of practical application. But 
if we are tied to oil or gas, the important point is to 
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provide an outlet near and well above the lamp, so that 
in ascending hot air and gas fumes may pass out freely. 
This will help the inflow of air to take the place of that 
passing out. It is not possible to say how much space 
or air must be allowed for the lamp or gas jet, as these 
vary greatly, but it is advisable to estimate them on a 
very generous basis. A further note on the subject of 
dark-room illumination and illumination for the 
enlarging lantern will appear later. F. C. L. 
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HYPO-ALUM TONING IN RELATION TO EXPOSURE AND DEVELOPMENT. 


By MARY HARE. й 


HERE seems so often to be a difficulty in discovering at 

which stage the fault was made in the production of an 
unsuccessful print which has been toned with hypo-alum, that 
it is well to consider what effect exposure and development have 
on the toning which follows. | 

In ordinary untoned bromide printing, as is well known, the 
result is never so good if development has been either incom- 
plete or forced, and this is doubly the case when the print has 
to be toned, because the colour of the toning is also affected by 
it. One of the chief things, therefore, to see to is that develop- 
ment should be just fully complete, and as the effect of this 
depends on the exposure, the latter must be as nearly correct as 
possible. The success or failure of the finished print depends 
so much on this, and yet it is at this stage that most of the mis- 
takes are made, and unknowingly so, because people ascribe the 
fault to the toning when they see a passable print come out of 
the fixing bath. But let it be repeated that the colour of the 
toning depends largely on the length of the development, and 
consequently on correct exposure. 

If unaccustomed to the work, it is a good plan to make the 
usual trial strip, with say three exposures. In developing this 
(and herein lies the chief difference between producing an ordi- 
nary bromide print and a toned one), it is well to count the time 
of development in seconds rather than to watch it, and to attach 
greater importance to the length of the development than to the 
appearance of the print at this stage. As before mentioned, 
development must be complete, yet not forced; if therefore it is 
timed rather than watched, there is less chance of making а 
mistake, and it has this additional advantage that subsequent 
developments can be timed to exactly the same length. This is, 
of course, presuming that one knows one's developer well, and 
knows how long it takes to complete a development. This should 
be so, as it is unwise to use a developer one does not know to 
produce a print that is to be toned with hypo-alum. 

If, however, one is unacquainted with the developer, and if 
much work is to be done, it need hardly be considered waste of 
time to make three trial strips with three exposures each, and to 
develop these strips three different lengths of time—say 8o, 100, 
and 120 seconds. These could be toned, and the colour of the 
toning observed, before starting on the big batch. Different 
developers vary a little, but 100 seconds is a very good average. 
The developer must be fresh, otherwise it takes longer to develop 
the print, and this again affects the colour in toning. 

To return to our trial strip, presuming we have only one. 
Having correctly developed it, we can now judge as to which 
exposure was the most nearly correct. It should look a little 
too dark, or, rather one might say, a little dirty, for the effect 
of the subsequent toning is more to clear up and brighten the 
picture, cleaning up clogged high lights, than to actually reduce 
it. At the same time, if the print at this stage looks about the 
correct depth, subsequent toning will reduce out all detail from 
the high lights and make them blanks. About one-fifth to one- 
fourth more than the ordinary exposure for black bromide work 
would be about the correct exposure for a print that is to be 
toned. This will allow for the reduction in the toning bath; 
but if over-exposure has taken place, it is no use to snatch the 
print out of the developer before development is complete, think- 
ing thereby to save it, for it will only go wrong in the toning. 
Under-exposure has a better chance, with full development, 
though this, in its turn, will have its corresponding faults in the 
toning, and it is equally useless to force development, for in 
that case the print will not tone at all. 

Prints that are to be toned must be very thoroughly fixed— 
from twenty minutes to half an hour will do no harm—and the 
fixing bath must not be stale. The appearance of the print on 
emerging from the fixing bath will often indicate the colour it 
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will take in toning. It should be slightly brown-black. If the 
shadows have an impenetrable dead-black appearance, it may 
be taken as warning that the print will probably tone only very 
slightly, if at all. 

The toning bath should be stale, and when more is required a 
fresh supply should be made and added to the old one. If the 
old bath is dirty it won't matter; it should never be thrown 
away, but always replenished by adding new to the old. A 
fresher, or less used, toning bath has a greater tendency to reduce 
the depth of the print. Greater heat during toning seems also 
to have this tendency, though not to so marked a degree. 

If the previous development of the print has been normal— 
that is, not forced nor under-developed—the colour of the toned 
print will be a nice warm brown, and reduction in depth of tone 
will not be much. If development has been too short, the result 
of the toning will be an ugly yellow-brown, and the shorter the 
development the more mustardly the colour of the toning, and 
the greater the reduction in depth. If development has been too 
long, the colour will be a blue-brown, and there will be prac- 
tically no reduction ; and if development has been forced beyond 
all bounds, the print will not tone at all—that is, its colour and 
depth of tone will remain unaltered. 

Toning, like development, must be complete, but at this stage 
there is not the other fear of over-toning, as no further change 
will take place beyond complete toning, however long the print 
remains in the toning bath. Incomplete toning, however, will 
mean uneven colour and depth of tone, because the toning action 
does not progress evenly all over the print, even if the dish is 
rocked (which should be done), but will only be even when the 
action is complete. It is therefore no use to remove the print 
if it appears to be getting too light or too yellow, as the result 
will only be uneven tones. 

It now remains to be considered what alteration should be 
made in making a second print, if the first one, after toning, is 
unsatisfactory. Let the colour be noticed: if that is good, 
development has been correct in length, and there is only the 
exposure to alter, according to whether the print is too light or 
dark. But if the colour is poor, that must be taken into con- 
sideration in conjunction with the exposure, as it means that the 
length of the development has been wrong, and when this has 
been changed the depth of the print will already be altered, 
apart from any alteration in the exposure. It is this colour 
element which creates the difficulty in deciding what has been 
at fault. Corrections to faulty prints might, however, be 
tabulated as follows, and from the foregoing remarks the reasons 
for the corrections should be clear. 


If the finished toned print is too light— 
(2) But is blue-brown or barely even brown at all, expose 
considerably longer and develop a shorter time. 
(51 But is a good warm brown, expose a little longer and 
develop the same length of time. 
(c) But is mustard-brown, expose about the same and 
develop longer. 


If the finished toned print is too dark— 
(a) But is blue-brown or barelv even brown at all, expose 
about the same, and develop a considerably shorter time. 
(^) But is a good warm brown, expose a little less, and 
develop the same length of time. 
(c) But is mustard-brown, expose considerably shorter, 
and develop longer. 
The correct exposure for a toned print of a given size should 
be marked on the negative bag for future use. 
Both the front and back of a toned print should be gently 
sponged once during the final washing. 
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HE appreciation extended to my “ Hand Camera Notes ” 
during the past season justifies me in adopting the 
suggestion of several readers in carrying them a step 

further. During the winter months, therefore, 1 am con- 
tinuing the Notes, but in another form. Every amateur, 
after a few initial successes with his hand camera, yearns 
for something larger than tiny P.O.P. or gaslight prints 
made by contact from his quarter-plates, or Ensignette, or 
V.P.K. films. He wants something to show his friends, 
and the idea of making enlargemients has an irresistible 
appeal. I hope in these Notes, which will be published 
week by week, to touch on many points that arise in the pro- 
duction of enlargements, and indicate many methods by 
which the summer hand camera snapshots may be made 
into pictures of larger proportions and greater artistic worth. 


Elementary Instruction. 

It is not my purpose, however, to set out an elementary 
course of instruction from A to Z in the use and applications 
of enlargers and the making of enlargements. Instructions of 
this character have already been fully given in the A. P. 
Novice’s Note Book, and the preliminary ground is also well 
covered by the excellent little instruction books issued gratis 
by Messrs. Butcher and Sons, Houghtons Ltd., the 
Thornton-Pickard Co., and other firms who sell enlargers. 
I would advise all new readers, therefore, who want brief 
general instructions in the principles of enlarging to write 
forthwith to these firms, and ask for the well illustrated 
booklets of instruction they issue. 
tisement pages of THE A. P. will give the firms' addresses. 

If further and more explicit instruction is wanted, no 
better advice can be given than, “Consult the ‘ Dictionary of 
Photography.'" This useful volume appears to be a verit- 
able mine of practical information on all photographic 
matters, and I see that no less than twenty pages are de- 
voted to the subject of “ Enlarging,” while the correlated sub- 
jects of bromide pape? and printing, developing, condensers, 
illuminants, enlarged negative making, combination print- 
ing in enlarging, etc., run into twice as many more pages. 
Every amateur should get a copy of this book. 

Apart from the stated information contained in these refer- 
ences, there are always a hundred and one points that arise 
in practical work, and which may not be readily found in 
any text-book. I hope, therefore, that readers of this page 
will not hesitate to write me, c/o The Editor, AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER, should any difficulties occur. 


A Perplexing Point. 

А case in point arose a day or two ago. А friend of mine 
wa; desirous of utilising the swing arrangement attached 
t» his enlarging easel for the purpose of correcting distorted 
lines in an architectural subject. To get the image sharp 
all over when the easel was swung out of the vertical plane 
it was necessary to stop-down considerably. Yet, as mv 
friend remarked, the immediate effect of inserting a small 
stop was to blot out the entire picture. 

At first sight this little problem suggested an over-dense 
negative, that allowed little or no light to pass when the 
lens was stopped down. This, however, was not the case, 
but the remedy was soon apparent. The light needed cen- 
tring. Itisa matter of surprise that so many amateurs use 
artificial light enlargers, and hardly ever take the trouble to 
get the best results out of the illuminant by proper centring 
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of the light. Patchy and unevenly ht prints or enlargements, 
with large areas lighter than the rest, are frequently seen, 
and in some cases the paper-maker is blamed, while in others 
it is thought to be the fault of the original negative. In very 
few cases is the non-centring of the light suspected. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. When the enlarger 
is first used, the light, no matter whether it is oil, 
incandescent spirit vapour, incandescent gas, or electric 
light, is probably centred, according to instructions, 
and a negative inserted іп the carrier and focussed. 
In a great number of instances this is done with 
the lens at full aperture. The chances are in favour of suc- 
cess attending the first venture. The next time the enlarger 
is used, a different size of negative or different degree of 
enlargement is wanted. The plate is inserted in the carrier 
and focussed, and the exposure made. The chances are 
still in favour of a good result, provided the differences of 
enlargement between the two efforts are not great, and the 
lens is still worked at full aperture. 


Always Centre the Light. 

But now let me point out where the possibilities for failure 
lie. First, supposing the first enlargement was from a 
quarter-plate to то by 8, and the second was from 23 by 34 
to 12 by 10. It will be found that if the first negative was 
removed from the carrier after focussing, a clear disc of light 
would be seen on the easel, if the illuminant was properly 
centred, while, in the second place, if the light was not re- 
centred for the altered conditions of enlargement, the disc 
would not be clear. Therefore, always remember to centre 
the light carefully, so as to get the best possible disc of light 
on the screen after focussing the negative. It is not possible 
to centre the light and get a clear disc with certainty when 
the negative (especially if a dense one) is in position. 

Secondly, centre the light by raising it or lowering, moving 
it from one side to the other, or by placing it nearer or further 
away from the condenser—with a small stop in the lens. 
When the most even disc of light has been obtained by this 
means (it may be far from perfect), open up the lens, and the 
evenness and whiteness of the disc will surprise you. Then 
insert the negative (which has already been focussed) and 
make the enlargement. 

Now, the object of centring the light with the small stop 
in the lens is that inequalities in the lighting can be seen 
more readily than when the full aperture is used. In fact. 
when the stopped-down disc is level in tone, the disc at full 
aperture is bound to be right, and, moreover, the condenser 
will then be doing its utmost with the light. 

On the other hand, it is possible to have an apparentlv 
quite even disc with the lens at full aperture (especially if 
the aperture is large), but which contains subtle differences 
in quality that will affect the enlargement. but not be obvious 
to the eve. The wav to test for this lack of centring is to 
stop the lens down. The result is sometimes surprising. The 
clear disc immediately becomes wholly or partly blotted out 
with a shadow, and careful movement of the illuminant will 
be necessary to clear it. 

This. then, is the explanation of my friend's trouble, referred 
to above. He has evidently focussed his picture with full 
aperture, then stopped down to get extra sharpness, and 
the shadow caused by a decentred light promptly blotted out 
the image. 
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A. HE optical possibilities 
sented with a slide lantern as 
an aid to slide photography have 
hitherto not received the attention it 
is entitled to. The following are a few useful arrangements 
that have been tried bv the writer, and are here recorded 
for the first time. 

Occasionally requiring slides of diagrams and plans from 
old and valuable scientific treatises, the engraved lines of 
which are generally very thin and mellowed with age, from 
which it has been found impossible to obtain more than the 
faintest indication of their existence in the negative image, 
tracing or picking off and redrawing being entirely out of the 
questior, I resort to a method to improve the resulting image 
which is, I think, new and novel. 

In the first instance, a negative is made, preferablv on a 
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Fig. 1. 


process plate, and the resulting positive therefrom is inserted 
in the slide carrier of a lantern, fig. 1, being careful to wedge 
it tight to prevent its subsequent movement. 

The projected image is now reflected down on to a sheet 
of drawing paper by a plain mirror of fairly good quality, 
which should be held by the edge on an adjustable support. 
The support for the paper can take the form of a flat box or 
table top. 

The enlarged image is then carefully focussed down on to 
the paper, B, care being taken that the mirror, A, is fixed at an 
angle of 45 degrees with the beam, and is quite in line there- 
with ; otherwise the image will be distorted. 

With a little manipulation, however, the image can be 
adjusted until the lines of the illustration are straight and 
parallel. 

The projected image can now be redrawn in on the paper 
with great accuracy with the addition or obliteration of any 
part that may or may not be desired. A negative and posi- 
tive are made, and the net result will be to present a copy of 
the illustration far more perfect in many instances than the 
original faded specimen. 

The writer found on one occasion that he could not obtain 
the lines parallel in the projected image. A close examina- 
tion proved that the original illustration was at fault; but 
by a careful manipulation of the mirror the distortion was 
appreciably reduced, and the resulting slide was quite satis- 
factory for the purpose required. 

On the other hand, should an enlarged paper diagram of 
the illustration be desired, it is only necessary to raise the 
lantern sufficiently above the sheet of diagram paper to secure 
the enlargement required. This is, of course, assuming you 
are using the same focal-length objective in the lantern. The 
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slide can be directly projected upon A 
the diagram paper fixed on a wall, 

but this is a much more inconvenient ; 

position to work іп. d 

lhe writer had occasion a short time ago to make a com- 
posite slide of two city plans, engraved in 1797 and 1910 
respectively, and it was desired to show on one slide the great 
alterations made in the streets and the general contour of the 
city up to the present century. 

The two plans were of quite different scales. The earlier 
one was very faded, and tracing was not permissible. А 
positive was made of the 1797 plan. This was projected 
down on to the modern plan, which occupied the place of the 
drawing card, B, in fig. 1. The height and focus of the lan- 
tern was adjusted until the projected plan image was the 
same scale as the plan it was projected upon. In this in- 
stance the only standard of reference was one street, which, 
it was believed, had undergone very little alteration since 
1797. 

It was now quite easy to ink the projected image in in 
dotted lines. This was done as a contrast to the continuous 
engraved lines of the modern plan. 

Although, perhaps, not in the domain of scientific photo- 
graphy, the lantern can be a useful help in scene painting. 
Small designs of scenes were given in a weekly handicraft 
paper. These were photographed, slides were made, and the 
images were projected by the lantern directly on to the canvas 
ground. The design was painted in by hand, entirely 
obviating the use of squaring, enlarging, and laying out the 
designs on to the canvas. 

If the lantern is provided with a horizontal projection at- 
tachment, fig. 2, this will be found of great service in tinting 
lantern slides. The slide is placed horizontally on lens, A; 
the enlarged image is projected on to a sheet or wall. With a 
little practice the eyes can be viewing the projected image 
and controlling all the movements of the brush in the hands 
of the photographer. 

It is well nigh impossible to tell what a slide looks like 


Fig. 2. 


until it is projected. By this method it is quite easy to paint 
up to definite boundaries on the slide without overlapping 


the colours, and also secure the depth of tint required, and 
present a decidedly neater slide than the coarse-coloured 
daubs that one frequently sees enlarged upon the sheet. 
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ITH so much that is interesting and promising in the 

Salon Exhibition, it is hard to select works as 

deserving of attention without undeserved neglect of 
others. What to leave out is a problem sometimes as diffi- 
cult for the writer as the artist, but it is one that has been 
handled in this collection with so much discrimination that 
the works have the heightened interest due to freedom from 
irrelevant details, a distinction to the credit of the hanging 
committee as well as to the exhibitors. 

It might be said that the lights and foliage in Mrs. 
Barton's decoratively designed * Last Rose of Summer " have 
a rather fidgety influence that interferes with due concen- 
tration on the figure, but much may be forgiven in view of 
the difficulty of the effort and the decorative intention. Still, 
the more simplified background of “The Blackberry Boy ” 
seems to me to produce a more satisfying effect. In any 
case these works make an attractive pair. But while dis- 
crimination is to be observed in the details of the works 
generally, there is one respect in which I venture to think 
that severer restriction might have been exercised. I refer 
to the black shadows found here and there, where they 
cannot assist either composition or atmosphere. It is re- 
markable that some highly skilled photographers are much 
given to such indulgence. Mr. J. H. Anderson’s “The Pool 
from London Bridge” has magnificent quality, but would 
have been an even finer work if there had been greater 
atmospheric gradation from the near to the far barges 
instead of a repetition of the darkest shadow. I prefer his 
“Sheep on the Hillside,” though the subject has grown 
rather familiar. Mr. Charles Job is another accomplished 
worker who apparently loves black shadows for their own 
‘sake, and in contrast with the commendable reserve exer- 
cised in the misty sunlight of “A Winter Morning,” the 
predilection seems to have been carried to excess in “A 
Bridge, Bruges,” which is a really effective composition, 
and only requires a natural light. Mr. Job, however, conveys 
something of the sentiment of “ Winter," despite his high- 
handed treatment of “values” in the trees, reflections, and 
distance. Mr. Arthur Marshall, too, has a good subject and 
a fine composition, but with somewhat heavy shadows and 
unconsidered “values,” in “Coming Home from School.” 
This appears to be a photogravure, and is an ambitious 
piece of work on a large scale. 

Mr. F. H. Evans represents ‘a fine piece of architecture 
in “The Pillars of Durham,” but here, again, the darkest 
shadows are used mainly for contrast, and not with a view 
to such tone variations as suggest a cathedral atmosphere. 
Nevertheless, the composition has been well seen, and is 
well up to Mr. Evans’ own high standard of photographic 
work. (Reproduced in THE A. P. of September 23). 


Sunny Landscapes. 

Mr. R. J. Delf imparts an open-air quality to “Cantley 
Reach,” where the water is especially well treated, though 
there would have been increased sense of space if the 
further white sails had been subdued by atmosphere. “The 
Uphill Street.” by Mr. Percy G. R. Wright, with its minute 
details, is rather map-like, and would have been the better 
for a point of emphasis. His “Sunshine in the Orchard” 
might have been. improved by more definite direction of 
light and transparency of shadow. А bolder and more 
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broadly rendered effect of sunlight is Mr. Ward Muir’s 
“Lenz,” wherein the sunshine is better realised than the 
great space from the foreground to the distance. Atmosphere 
and quality are to be recognised in his “Sun Rays and Rain.” 
In “The Cottage on the Hill,” with its bold cumulus, Mr. 
Muir, in a reserved mood, obtains a pleasant suavity of line. 
A touch of originality is shown by Mr. Harold Crawford in 
the composition of “The Beach.” I would suggest empha- 
sising the posts as foreground objects by subduing some of 
the tone and detail of the building. 

There is a notable feeling of poetry in “Their Humble 
Harvest,” by Mr. James McKissack, whose work is a 
welcome acquisition. His original view, “In a Bavarian 
Village "—the village being seen under a bridge—is inter- 
esting in composition and has atmosphere; but tone-grada- 
tion is wanted in the under-shadow of the bridge. Mr. 
Н. E. Franzmann's study of the illumination of “The Sunlit 
Yard” has points that can be commended, though he has 
not sufficiently considered reflected Hght and colour in the 
foliage. . 

It is a good sign that so many exhibitors are concerned 
with light—the best foundation for the natural representa- 
tion of open-air scenes. Mr. C. Е. Clarke has been attracted 
by the effect of "Sunlight and Shadow" on snow, over- 
looking, however, the claims of reflected light, which is 
very potent in snow scenes, and effectively modifies the 
darkness of such shadowed objects as his darkly printed 
group of trees. “The Dignity of Summer " has been felt by 
Mr. A. W. Burgess, whose impression would have been 
more forcibly conveyed if he had assiduously studied the 
light of a summer day. In Mrs. Ambrose Ralli's " Sunlight " 
a sunny effect is produced, and there is an amusing figure 
of a cottage child; but the brilliance of the roof is a dis- 
traction from the main interest. 

Moonlight and Portraits. 

From sunlight we pass to moonlight in " The Ruined 
Tower," by Mr. J. C. M. Grove, who has felt the pervading 
softness of this kind of illumination, and therefore avoids 
heavy shadows, his tendency being rather to get too much 
light in the pioture, specially in the sky and reflection. 
'The moonlit seascape, * Peace or War," by Edith L. Willis, 
with a gleam of light to emphasise the battleship, is original 
and striking. A further attempt at moonlight is “ The Bat,” 
by Mr. M. Mackay, whose fanciful idea is at some disadvan- 
tage as a result of excessive contrast between the light 
sky and the dark foreground shadow. It is, perhaps, wise 
not to inquire too closely into the genesis of this print, 
which scores mostly on account of its decorative qualitv, 
but is marred somewhat by being over-framed. 

Mr. E. T. Holding's "In the Studio" is reserved and 
pleasant, and would, I think, benefit by some trimming 
on the left to prevent the light from being so much centred. 
The very natural “ Portrait: A. Knox, Esq.," shows Mr. 
Holding's ability to great advantage in another direction. 

Fine technique and modelling distinguish Mr. Furlev 
Lewis's “Signor Guido Papini,” but the portrait reminds 
me that to strengthen the conviction that a sitter 15 alive 
there should be a suggestion of air to breathe in the tone 
of the background. 

A particularly successful “ Portrait” by Celine Laguarde 
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shows a pretty head cleverly treated with a degree of reserve 
not precluding the certainty that the sitter is capable of much 
vivacity on occasions. The expressive yet unaflected likeness 
of “Col. W. W. Marple,” by Imogen Cunningham, is 
another excellent example of portraiture. 

“Night Work,” by H. Wild, represents an increasingly 
interesting phase of photography, and this example, showing 
the illuminated scaffolding of a large building, with the 
lights well managed, affords a good indication of the fine 
etfects that are to be produced with deep contrasts of light 
and shade. 

Mr. Alfred G. Buckham may be complimented on a bold 
and telling arrangement of line and light and shadow- 
masses in * The Mall Arch," seen under artificial illumina- 
tion. There is dignity in this composition, but his eerie 
“Haunted House ” is much in want of atmosphere between 
the foreground and middle distance. 


Pictures of Childhood. 

Mrs. Tilden has given admirable delicacy to the light and 
modelling in the flesh-tones of the undraped figure in her 
“Essay in Lighting”; and the neighbouring “ Essay in Sun- 
shine,” by Mr. Dwight A. Davis, represents a pretty little 
figure, broadly lighted, whose parasol and dress need not 
have had quite the same degree of brilliance. Mr. Davis 
expresses a pretty idea in “The Song of Birds,” with the 
children chattering among the sunflecks under the trees, 
though a tendency to heaviness in the shadows is a little 
detrimental to so light 4 fancy. The charming and animated 
child-portrait, “ George," by Constance Ellis, is certain to be 
admired. That sympathetic portrayer of childhood, Mr. 
W. Harold House, discriminatingly avails himself of the 
assistance of appropriate light and tone in his delicate and 
natural “ Apples.” 

Some simplification of the details of rocks would have 
given greater importance and interest to the graceful nude 
figure in “ Pipes of Pan,” by W. and G. Parrish. Miss Wini- 
fred Prout, in “ Thoughts,” very sympathetically depicts a 
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OW that the lantern season is on us again I should like to 
suggest to those who work for warm tones a trial of pyro- 
ammonia for the developer, as I am sure they will be pleased 
with the colour and quality of the result. 
It is used in a strongly restrained form, and gives a good 
range of real brown tones from a blackish brown or warm black ` 


to quite a light or warm brown. И will be noticed that car- 
bonate of ammonia is not used in it, as it is unnecessary, and 
its use is very apt to block up the shadows—certain to if the 
development is in any way prolonged. It may look all right, 
and the shadow detail show well when held up to the light, but 
in the lantern the light fails to penetrate, and the shadows are a 
mass of murky purple darkness. The developer is compounded 


thus:— 
20 per cent. sodium sulphite solution ............ I dram. 
то per cent. potassium bromide solution......... 40 minims. 
то per cent. ammonium bromide solution...... 40 5 
то per cent. AMMONIA. cecair acotir 15 » 
PIO ео ао нырак Nu SV RE QURE a pU. 1 to 2 grains. 


This gives a rich medium dark brown, and with the plates I 
have used (Paget) the development commences in about a minute 
and is complete in six to seven minutes, and the exposure must 
be made conformably. 

The colour depends upon the amount of bromide in the 
developer, the time of exposure, and the time of development. 
With a less restrained developer colder tones will be obtained, 
but the exposure must be reduced in proportion, or the slide 
will be flat and weak from over-exposure. For warmer tones a 


LANTERN SLIDE DEVELOPMENT WITH 
PYRO- AMMONIA. 
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female head surrounded by light, which need not have been 
so strong, even for the purpose of emphasising the bright- 
ness of the thoughts. Even happy thoughts are intangible 
and elusive, and their radiance need not disturb the serenity 
of silent meditation. 

It seems scarcely necessary to direct attention to Mr. 
Bertram Park’s “The Light,” since it has already been the 
subject of so much comment. How anyone can find impro- 
priety in this forcibly posed figure, with its interesting effect 
of light, is a puzzle that can scarcely be taken seriously. "A 
Modern Icarus," by Mr. J. C. Warburg, is mainly remark- 
able for its expanse of well-lighted and atmospheric sky, the 
aeroplane itself being of little pictorial interest. Still, there 
is significance in this tiny mark of human ingenuity braving 
the infinite. 

Mr. C. Н. L. Emanuel's “ Pont Neuf" is an interesting 
work, and it is a pity that there is not enough atmosphere 
to take the distant building away from the bridge. Everyone 
will appreciate the sentiment imparted by Mr. J. M. White- 
head to the setting of the rough memorial that marks * The 
Warrior's Rest," with a gleam passing over the hills and 
glinting on the stone, the effect being neightened by qualities 
of light and atmosphere. А sentiment of a different kind 
seems to have inspired Mrs. Cadby's “Laburnam Tree Ьу 
Night," as if she had sought out the bright and graceful 
spirit of the tree, without such material attributes as would 
be suggested by cast shadows. Sentiment is also tenderly 
expressed in the tone, composition, and treatment of the 
“Mother and Child," by F. and C. Mavnard. Recognition 
is due to the fine quality of the decorative trees in * The 
Lake's Edge," bv Mr. Norman C. Deck. 

Visitors will linger on many points of interest that have 
escaped attention in these notés, for the exhibition is distin- 
guished by a diversity of expression that offers attraction 
from divergent points of view, and strikingly illustrates the 
wide range of photography as a medium for pictorial art 
and individual preferences. 
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By E. GRENDON UNDERWOOD. 


larger proportion of bromide is used in the developer, and the 
exposure increased in the same ratio. Simply prolonging the 
development will not give the same result. To obtain anything 
like uniformity in the colour, the constitution of the developer 
and the time of development must be the same, and the exposure 
must be made to suit these factors. 

One of the difficulties of lantern slide making is the deter- 
mination of density when developing. Some plates have a 
thicker coating or a more absorbent gelatine. These take up 
more water, giving an appearance of density, and fix out 
disappointingly. 

Over-development and reduction after fixing with ferricyanide 
and hypo is not satisfactory, as it spoils the colour. Even if 
allowance is made for this, and the slide developed warmer than 
is required, it is still unsatisfactory, as the further reduction is 
carried the more is the colour interfered with. When the best 
result is desired rubbing down with Baskett’s reducer is to be 
recommended. It is somewhat tedious, of course, but not 
more so than making several slides to obtain one good one. For 
fixing the slides I have found it very convenient to have the bath 
in an upright form. 

For this a square glass “Smee” battery cell is utilised. It is 
about 4 by 2 inches, and 6 inches high, with a “dipper” of 
ebonite (celluloid will do equally well) warmed and bent up at 
one end to take the slide. The cell holds about a pint, and if 
4 to 6 oz. of hypo and 1 oz. sodium sulphite are dissolved in 
this it keeps clear and efficient for a long time. It should be kept 
covered up when not in use. 
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One-Man Show of Pictorial Photographs 
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PORTRAIT STUDY. Bv L. KALMAR. 
From the London Salon of Photography. now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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AN ITALIAN LANDSCAPE. 


Bv 
ALEX. KEIGHLEY. 


From the London Salon of 
Photography, now open 

at the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, 
5a, Pati Mall East, S.W. 
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DURHAM CATHEDRAL. Bv FREDERICK H. EVANS. 
See article on following page. 
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1 lS 5 | T is always a comfort to 
ай remember that an easy 
5727, and certain сиге for 
A even gross Over- 
exposure exists with the modern dry plate, provided it is 
known before development. Any normal developer 
applied to a markedly over-exposed plate will result in 
certain ruin to quality in its gradations. No tinkering 
with the developer after it has once been applied to the 
plate is of the slightest use; the effect on the plate is 
unalterable, the damage is done, and no after-treatment 
will make it what it might have been with suitable de- 
velopment at first. Restrained developers used so as to 
make the best of a suspected over-exposed plate are 
altogether fallacious, for if the plate was only normally 
exposed it will have been ruined in its gradations by this 
greatly restrained developer. Indeed, it is quite easy to 
get an under-exposed effect from a normally, or even 
slightly over, exposed plate by a too restrained 
developer. 

But if we are certain beforehand that we have over- 
exposed our plate, it is quite easy to make it render a 
normally exposed effect. A case in point occurred to 
me only recently. I was about to expose on the subject 
reproduced on p. 358, and, for convenience in exposing, 
as a colour screen was in use, the lens was stopped down 
to F/32. But, just before exposing, a sudden doubt as 
to part of the composition disturbed me, and I removed 
the dark slide and replaced the focussing screen after 
opening the lens out to the full, only to find that every- 
thing was all right after all. But, in replacing the dark 


THE TREATMENT OF OVER-EXPOSURE ^ 
ORDINARY PLATES. 
= A PRACTICAL NOTE BY FREDERICK H. EVANS. 
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slide, I forgot to alter the lens diaphragm back to F / 32, 
and as it had been opened out to between F/6 and 
F/8, the exposure I gave for F/32 was, of course, over 
sixteen times in excess. Аз I had not another plate to 
spare for a comparative or correct exposure, I was care- 
ful to pack this over-exposed plate in a specially marked 
envelope, for special development. This was, of course, 
the old-time remedy of a preliminary soaking in a ten 
per cent. solution of bromide of potassium for a few 
minutes, then a slight rinse under the spray, and then 
development in a restrained ordinary developer, a de- 
veloper which for normal exposures needs no restrainer. 

Development was, naturally, slow; and at the end— 
and it is well to fully develop—the image was so buried 
as to appear both over-exposed and over-developed; 
but, on fixing being complete, it turned out to be, what 
the block on p. 358 will, I hope, prove, a negative per- 
fect in all its gradations with easy printing qualitv all 
over, including the sky, no faking or working on the 
negative being at all necessary. 

The moral of this is that, when in doubt as to what 
exposure to give, and when under or bare exposure 
would be fatal to the effect desired, if we deliberately 
give, say, ten times the exposure we have carefully 
worked out as likely to be correct, and then develop in 
the way detailed above, we shall have the result we 
wanted, and thus prove that we have at will a plate 
that is immune to over-exposure when within reasonable 
or likely limits, and this without radical change in our 
accustomed developer and no undue loss of time in 
greatly. protracted development. 
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TRIUMPHS OF TONE, TEXTURE, AND TECHNIQUE. 


HE remarkable little exhibition now open at THE A. P. Little 

Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C.,clearly indicates to what a high 
level pure photography can attain in the hands of the man who 
knows what he wants. When that man happens also to be an 
artist and a technician of great ability, the results will make their 
appeal to every lover of pictures. 

The work of Guido Rey which now occupies the walls of the 
Little Gallery has already been referred to in these pages, and 
the exhibition has been visited by a great number of people, all 
of whom have expressed the highest appreciation of the beauti- 
ful little examples of pictorial photography on view. И is 
seldom that a photographic worker with such a wonderful sense 
of decoration and such an appreciation of pattern is also pos- 
sessed of the highest technical qualifications for expressing him- 
self adequately. In fact, many workers who rely for their pic- 
torial expression. upon what they are pleased to call an 
*impressionistic " effect, may cavil at the minute perfection of 
Guido Rey’s prints; but they cannot deny the inherent artistry 
of the results, and the wonderful skill exercised in the arrange- 
ment of the models. 

Frankly, the pictures are all photographic representations of 
dressed-up models. Yet, strangely enough, so perfectly has the 
arrangement, posing, and general environment been carried out 
that the presence of the camera is never felt. This must, of 
course, in some cases be due to the excellence of the models, but 
undoubtedly is also largely owing to the ability of the photo- 
grapher. 

The pictures may be divided into six groups, representing dis- 


tinct periods of costume. The classical studies, reminiscent in 
their absolute perfection of modelling and technique of Alma 
Tadema's productions, are likely to strike the least realistic note 
owing to the period portrayed. Yet, in spite of this, the pic- 
torial quality of а subject such as * Dulcia Otia," with its per- 
fectly arranged group of women on a stone terrace, disarms criti- 
cism ; as also do “Les Pigeons” and “Les Sceurs.” 

The Flemish interiors, masterly in every respect, recall the 
dainty engravings by old Dutch masters, and, apart from their 
sheer pictorial merit and quality, are marvels of photographic 
technique, as undoubtedly the difficulties of presentation which 
these subjects offered must have been enormous. Yet in nocase is 
there any defect due to faulty technique, and the shadow detail, 
even in the very darkest corners, is luminous in the extreme. 

Much the same can be said of the old-time interiors of the 
Empire period, with their perfectly dressed and arranged models 
and setting; while some of the outdoor and country groupings 
are equally successful. In fact, it is difficult to find a single 
print in the collection with which any fault can be found on the 
score of composition or technique. Other series show us vividly 
the periods of Louis XVI., and the picturesque costumes of 1830. 

Among so many little masterpieces it is difficult to select any 
for special mention. Several excellent examples have, however, 
been reproduced in THE A. P. during the past year or two (the 
present collection practically represents Sefior Guido Rey's 
pictorial output for the last few years). The exhibition is open 
free daily, on presentation of visiting card, from то a.m. to 
6 p.m. ; Saturdays 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
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should be 
photographs. 


DRY MOUNTING WITH SHELLAC 
SOLUTION. 


HE process of dry mounting is 

always fascinating to the amateur. 
I think if it is understood how the dry 
mounting process can be simplified a 
great many amateurs will discard the old 
paste method for it. It is undoubtedly 
the best method there is of mounting 
prints, and people think that, like most 
good things, it is expensive, but it is not 
necessarily so, as it can be worked as 
described in this article without a machine 
Or tissue. 

A solution of shellac is needed, and 
this is made by dissolving the substance 
in methylated spirit until the liquid 
becomes quite thick; the process of dis- 
solving takes some time, and it is best to 
stand the solution for several hours to 
let all foreign matter separate. About 
one ounce of shellac is required to every 
four ounces of spirit. If the solution is 
too thin it will be absorbed by the paper. 
and may soak through 
and spoil the picture ; 
with a solution of the 
correct strength, how- 
ever, there is no danger 
of this happening. 

This solution is 
brushed over the back 
of the print with a soft 
brush, it should not be 
worked in like an ordi- 
nary mountant, but rather 
the reverse, neither must 
a pool of liquid be left 
on the back of the print. 
In the case of very heavy 
papers it may be neces- 
sary to give a second 
coat after the first has 
become thoroughly dry. 
It is a good plan to trim 
the print after it has 
been shellaced, as this 
will remove any of the 
liquid which may have 
accidentally run round the edges on to the 
picture. 

Besides a flat iron, which is used for 
melting the shellac, a flat piece of wood, 
the underside of which is covered with 
some soft cloth and the top provided 
with a wooden handle, is necessary, with 
which to press the print well in contact 
with the mount. This little piece of 
apparatus can easily be made from the 
back of an old printing frame. 

I always heat the iron over a Beatrice 
oil stove, as the non-luminous flame does 
not blacken it; the correct temperature 
is reached when it just does not fizz if 
touched with a wet finger. Another 
method, by which any chance of overheat- 
ing the iron is avoided, is to immerse it 
in a kettle of vigorously boiling water ; 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of а novel 
description by readers of THE A. P. AND Р. М. are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
concise, 


and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


it can easily be lifted out with a wire 
hook, when, if it has reached the neces- 
sary temperature, it will almost imme- 
diately become dry. 

The actual mounting of the photograph 
is quite simple, and only takes two or 
three minutes. Place the photograph in 
position on the mount and cover it with 
a piece of white paper, now press the 
heated iron over the centre of the print ; 
in from five to ten seconds the heat will 
have melted the shellac, when the iron 
must be removed and the press imme- 
diately applied. Now the print has been 
fixed in position on the mount, the whole 
is turned over and systematically ironed 
and pressed from the back. The ironing 
is done from the centre of the print 
towards the edges. With very big prints 
it is best to do one half at a time, cover- 
ing the other up with a heavy book or 
weight. 

If very thick mounts are used, the iron 
must be made a little hotter and more 
time allowed for the heat to melt the 


Ironing the print from the front, covered with a piece of white paper. 


shellac. In exceptional cases it may be 
necessary to cover the photograph with 
a sheet of paper and do the ironing from 
the front. 

Considerable pressure should be used 
on the iron and the press, but not sufh- 
cient to squeeze the shellac out at the 
edges of the print. This sometimes 
happens if the iron is too hot or too much 
shellac has been applied. Prints mounted 
in this way on art paper are very satis- 
factory, as they do not cockle, and the 
shellac makes the mount stiffer than does 
the ordinary mountant. 

If preferred the commercially prepared 
shellac tissue can be used with. an 
ordinary flat-iron, but I find it more diffi- 
cult to make the print adhere well to the 
mount. Perhaps this is because the 
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shellac being incorporated with some 
kind of tissue paper, sufficient pressure 
cannot be applied to make it run into the 
pores of the mount and print. I prefer 
the solution myself, as it is not so 
wasteful. 

Care should be taken that the mounting 
papers and print are free from moisture, 
otherwise the edges of the mount will not 
lie flat; this is because a tension is set 
up between the centre where the print is, 
which has been dried by the hot iron, and 
the edges which are not dry but slightly 
expanded by the moisture present. 


F. Wi 
A CHEAP LAMP AND DISHES FOR 
ENLARGING. 


AVING decided to try my hand on 
enlarging, and not having a proper 
yellow lamp or dishes large enough for the 
first experiments, the following way, in 
which I soon made the same at very little 
cost, may interest readers of THE A. P. 
AND P. N. 

First, as to the lamp. This consisted 
simply of the detachable grooved portion 
of my quarter-plate washing tank, round 
the outside of which I fastened about 
three thicknesses of the yellow paper in 
which gaslight paper is wrapped when 
bought, each piece and the end being 
fastened by a few touches of seccotine. 

The bottom and top of the rack were left 
open, care being taken that the top edges 
of the paper (which were about two or 
three inches higher than the tank) did not 
bend inwards, but were quite square. All 
that was necessary to use this as the lamp 
tor fixing up the bromide paper on the 
easel and for developing, etc., was to 
place half a candle, fixed to a small piece 
of cardboard to keep same upright, on the 
dark-room table, and place the rack 
covered with the paper over same, so that 
the flame of the candle was in the middle. 
I found this quite satisfactory when en- 
larging, and also very useful for bromide 
printing, it only being necessary to lift 
the rack up and so expose the printing 
frame to the candle light for a sufficient 
time, and then to lower it over the flame 
again, when the paper could be removed 
from the frame and developed by the 
yellow light thus given. 

My dishes for the enlargements were 
soon Made by begging one or two old tin 
meat dishes from the mistress of the 
house, and, after thoroughly cleaning 
same, giving them three coats of good 
bath enamel, taking care that each coat 
was perfectly dry before putting on the 
next. I have found these dishes most 
serviceable for other purposes than en- 
larging. 

The lamp and dishes cost me but 
very little to make, the only thing that I 
had to purchase being a tin of bath 
enamel, which I have often found to come 
in very handy. A. E. B. 


| T HIS useful series of Напау-«Жап 

| articles has appeared weekly curing | 
the past year. Bach numbers can be | 
obtained, and the А. Ф. Index, recently 
issued, will give particulars of any desired 
article, 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents 


PANCHROMATIC, NON:FILTER, AND 
ORDINARY PLATES. 


SIR, — The discussion on panchromatic and other ortho. plates 
in THE A. P. is very interesting and instructive. I am bound 
to say that my experience concurs with that of Mr. Mitchell, and 
I think it doubtful whether the correct uses of the panchromatic 
plate have been fully apprehended by photographers. I have 
seen one testimonial of their immense advantages for Alpine 
scenery, yet Mr. Donald McLeish (who ought to know something 
on the subject) advised the use of n2n-ortho. plates for such 
subjects. I have also seen several examples of prints made 
from negatives on panchromatic plates when either the distance 
appeared as near as the foreground or the perspective was 
reversed, i.e., the distance seemed actually the nearest part of 
the picture! 

These plates are doubtless invaluable for correct rendering of 
red, e.g., a still-life study with scarlet geraniums, mahogany 
furniture, portraiture of people in red clothes, etc., but their 
claim to beat the ordinary ortho. plate with a proper screen for 
general work can scarcely be said to be established, while the 
extra cost and the inconvenience of working in total darkness 
(with the alternative of going to the expense of a special safe- 
light) are additional drawbacks to their general use.—Yours, etc., 

Shrewsbury. R. С. VAUGHTON DYMOCK. 
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KEEPING QUALITIES OF DRY PLATES. 


51в,—1п an issue of THE A. P. recently you published a photo- 
graph taken on a Paget S.R. plate eleven years old. 

I enclose herewith prints taken from the Ilford Ordinary 
plates, which I exposed a day or two ago, and which I believe 
to be fifteen years old, as the label of directions inside box of 
plates bears the date April, 1897. 1 think you will see from the 
prints that this make of plates must have excellent keeping 
quality.—Yours, etc., H. A. J. LAMB. 

Sussex. 


SIR,—I recently exposed two XXXXX Paget plates, which I 
must have had in store at least six or seven years. The results 
were in every way Satisfactory.—Yours, etc., 

Surrey. H. W. W. McANALLY. 


"FINDER" OR "LOSER." 


Sır, —I have noticed a letter from Mr. Н. Cartwright Williams 
in your issue of the 23га September, and shall be very much 
obliged if you will publish this in reply. 

The subject is an interesting one, and I think that in some 
cases it may be applicable, but surely not in all, sir! If that 
grievance were taken to the manufacturer and it was stated that 
“when one has paid some pounds for a camera with modern 
anastigmat and Sector shutter, to have a very minute and more 
or less cheap-looking ‘ finder’ supplied," etc., I rather think the 
pn would be told to pay more if he wanted extras. Mr. 

illiams should study any photographic catalogue, and he will 
see there are several different kinds of viewfinders. Now, if he 
so very much wished for a “better-looking " one than the usual 
“соттоп ” thing supplied, why did he not, before completing the 
purchase of his outfit, see the manufacturer and say that he 
must have a better article? He should have made à strong point 
of the fact that unless he could be supplied with a more “ aristo- 
cratic-looking viewfinder ” he would take his custom elsewhere. 

I have no doubt that, under pain of losing Mr. Williams’ 
custom, the maker or the local vendor would have supplied a 
better article, and even if he was so heartless as to refuse, Mr. 
Williams could have commanded the adjustment of a decent 
viewfinder by paying a few extra shillings. Of course, in that 
case, the “finder ” would cause Mr. Williams pecuniary loss, but 
that, I fear, is impossible to avoid. 

Has your correspondent ever thought that if he has a very 
elaborate viewfinder attached to his “machine " (and he wishes to 
рау only the same price as usual—which, I gather, he does, from 

is letter), some other portion of the camera is bound to suffer? 
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The maker is not likely to allow himself to be the “loser” 
through such an infinitesimal thing as a “finder,” and he would 
in all probability put in another part which would be inferior to 
that usually supplied. And who would blame him? Trading 
concerns are not run for the pleasure of the thing! Perhaps this 
view may be interesting to Mr. Williams. 

I think sympathy, is more to be extended to the unfortunate 
amateur who may be unable to afford a folding camera at all, 
even though it might be fitted with an indifferent viewfinder.— 
Yours, etc., G. GRANT FRANCIS. 

Parkstone. 


The Salon Evenings.—The lecture at the London Salon of 
Photography, ба, Pall Mall East, this (Monday) evening (Oct. 7), 
is by Mr. William Farren, the well-known naturalist, of Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Farren proposes describing various methods of 
photographing wild birds, and also, with the help of his slides, 
will endeavour to show the various phases of bird-life that may 
conveniently be illustrated by photography, and point out certain 
lines on which such work may be carried out most profitably for 
scientific purposes. On Thursday evening Dr. C. Atkin Swan 
lectures on “The Humours of Telephotography.” Perhaps no one 
except Dr. Swan could extract much humour from such a sub- 
ject, but in his hands it becomes full of unsuspected entertain- 
ment. Mr. Essenhigh Corke’s colour-photography lecture on 
Monday next is intended to show how plants live, eat, drink, 
work, store up food, marry, ctc., the importance of plant life to 
mankind, and to illustrate their wonderful methods of fertilisa- 
tion. 

Norwich and District Photographic Society will hold their exhi- 
bition in the Castle Museum from October 21 to 26. It will be 
for members only this year. Unattached photographers in the 
district should write to the hon. secretary, Mr. R. J. Delf, Peoria 
House, Park Lane, Norwich, for particulars as to membership of 
the society. 


An Exhibition of Arts and Handicrafts, organised by our con- 
temporary, the Englishwoman, will be held at the Maddox Street 
Galleries, 23a, Maddox Street, Regent Street, W., from Novem- 
ber 6 to 16. There will be a wall exhibit of photographs by Miss 
Winifred Prout (whose dainty work is known to many of our 
readers through reproductions in THE A. P.), and two stalls for 
photography held by Miss Cotton, 16b, Fulham Road, and Miss 
Lena Connell, 5o, Grove End Road, N.W. 

The prizes offered by Messrs. Rajar, Limited, Mobberley, 
Cheshire, for the best prints on paper or postcards of their 
manufacture submitted for the competition for the month of 
August, have been awarded as follows:—Class 1, open com- 
petition, to Miss M. Teevan, 65, Broadmead Road, Folkestone, 
for print on self-toning postcard entitled “ Weatherbeaten Trees,” 
obtained from Mr. Rose, photo dealer, Bridge Street Row, 
Chester. Class 2, for those who have never previously won a 
prize in any class of competition, to Mr. J. Royle, School House, 
St. John's Road, Altrincham, for print on P.O.P. paper. 


Northern Photographic Exhibition.—Scientific and natural 
history photographers will be interested to know that arrange- 
ments have been made at this important exhibition to devote a 
special room to their class of work. А strong endeavour is being 
made to have the section fully representative of scientific work, 
and already much valuable help has been promised in this direc- 
tion. Mr. Н. Н. Hoffert, D.Sc., Н.М.Г., is chairman of the 
section, and Mr. Chapman Jones, president of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society, will act as judge. Mr. S. L. Coulthurst, 
F.R.P.S., Broad Oak Road, Worsley, Manchester, will be pleased 
to forward prospectus to those interested. 


Photographic Classes.—Readers living in London who desire to 
take up a course of practical photography during the ensuing winter 
months will be well advised to obtain a programme of the photo- 
graphic classes which are held at the Cripplegate Institute, 
Golden Lane, E.C. The instructor is Mr. John H. Gear, F.R.P.S., 
a well-known technical and pictorial worker. The classes are 
held on Wednesday evenings at 6.30 p.m. Mr. Gear also con- 
ducts a photographic class at the Thornton Heath Polytechnic, on 
Thursdays from 7 to 8.30 p.m., commencing on October roth. 
Full particulars may be obtained respectively from the Cripple- 
gate Institute and the Thornton Heath Polytechnic. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


One-Man Show Sells Thirty-two Pictures. 


Readers will join me in congratulating Mr. 
H. Mills on the splendid success of his one- 
man show, held in the rooms of the Bolton Arts 
Guild, Bradford Buildings, Bolton. I feel 
almost as much satisfaction in its success as Mr. 
Mills himself, because I have on a recent occa- 
sion strongly recommended the inclusion of a 
number of these events in all the programmes of 
societies who claim some special connection with 
the pictorial side of photography, and here I 
have a case that confirms all I have said on the 
subject, and even goes further to demonstrate 
that it not only pays the society which adopts it, 
but it pavs the exhibitor. I will tell my society 
readers what Mr. Mills says on the subject. 
Writing a week ago, he says: “You will be 
interested to know that I have just held another 
one-man show of one hundred pictures, under 
the auspices of the Bolton Arts Guild, of which 
I am a member. The exhibition was a big suc- 
cess, both from the point of view of visitors and 
also sales, which have totalled fhirty-two 
pictures, one being starred as sold five times 
over.” 


Commercial v. Art Value of Pictures. 


Having given my friends Mr. Mills’ opinion, I 
must now give the opinion my friends in Lanca- 
shire have formed of Mr. Mills and his work. 
In the first place, Mr. Mills is a wise business 
man, and does not commit the error of over- 
rating the commercial value of his pictures—a 
common form of error with many photographers 
who exhibit. I may be told that pictures have 
an art value, which, within limits, is quite true; 
but for the average sales the commercial value 
to some extent dominates the art value, and this 
Mr. Mills recognised in the fact that the bulk 
of his exhibits were priced at five shillings, 
three half-crowns, and a few specials at the 
useful half-guinea. 


Rev. H. Dick says Photographic Hobby is a 
Godsend. 


The sales speak for the quality of the work, 
and to term them “pictures” is no misnomer. 
An account sent on says, “Mr. Mills’ produc- 
tions appeal to the artist rather than the mere 
craftsman. There are quaint scenes from Hol- 
land, with charming bits of rural English 
scenery, and some happy studies in life. The 
subjects mainly found inspiration from the 
Dutch, but the variety of subject removed the 
suggestion that the quaintness of their costumes 
and customs were responsible for their success. 
Even his night subjects strongly appealed to the 
imagination, and the Rev. Hy. Dick, who 
presided at the opening of the exhibition, seized 
the opportunity to point out the value of hobbies, 
with special reference to photography, as espe- 
cially refining and educative in its effect upon 
the human mind and person. With devotional 
enthusiasm, Rev. Dick said photography had 
proved to be a godsend to many people.” 


Sheffield Photographic. 


The Shefheld secretary is reminding his fellow- 
members that the accession of new members is a 
constant necessity, and that their co-operation 
is earnestly desired. His appeal is apparently 
having some effect, for last Tuesday four new 
members were duly elected. On October 1sth 
there is a special night, and a specially inter- 
esting subject, when Mr. С. A. Booth, F.ZS., 
F.E.S., the President of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Federation, will provide a number of 
“Peeps at Wild Nature with a Camera.” 


A Leeds Syllabus 


The syllabus of the Leeds Photographic 
Society is quite up to the standard they set a 
year or two back. The society justly takes 
pride in the fact that it has a plethora of lec- 
turers and demonstrators amongst its own mem- 
bers, and each year draws largely upon its un- 
doubted stock. Amongst the visiting lecturers, 
one notes Mr. T. Lee Syms, Mr. Riley Fortune, 
Mr. F. Rust, and Mr. Thomas K. Grant, of 
Autochrome fame. The society opens with a 
social evening on October 8th. 


A Note for Nature Photographers. 

Mr. Ralph Chislett, the Hon. Auditor of the 
Nature Photographic Society, asks me to specially 
appeal to all members of that organisation to 
support the Natural History Class of the Rother- 


ham Exhibition, entries for which close on 
October 14th. “As a nature photographer, 
says Mr. Chislett, “I am anxious that the 


entries in that class (for which entire innovation 
I am partly responsible) should be such as to 
show others what nature photography can do. 
The exhibition has a large patronage, both by 
leading exhibitors and {һе general visiting 
public, as the fact that it is one of the few 
which still manage to pay their way without 
the aid of entrance fees from exhibitors will 
testify." I trust all brother nature photographers 
will rally to Mr. Chislett's side, and make Class 
Е representative of natural history photo- 
graphy. 

A Neat and Useful Year Book. 


A neat little brochure has been issued by the 
City of London and Cripplegate Photographic 
Society, which gives cover to the excellent 
syllabus the society has arranged for the winter 
session. Neatly bound in card covers to snugly 
fit the vest pocket, it will always be present 
when required for reference. In addition, it is 
also a complete pocket diary up to the end of 
September, 1913, a feature which makes it doubly 
useful. To secure one of these charming year- 
books, it is only necessary to let Mr. Frank 
Gardner, of 135, Vaughan Road, Harrow, know 
you are not attached to any other society, and 
he will surely rope you into the City of London. 


Photographic Society of Ireland. 


Mr. J. Rowland, of 33, Park Avenue, Sandy- 
mount (Dublin), the genial Secretary of the 
Photographic Society of Ireland, would be glad 
to hear of any prospective member, when he 
would be pleased to forward him a copy of the 
new syllabus just issued for the half session 
closing with the end of December. I have seen 
a copy, and it contains subjects for interesting 
fortnightly meetings. The headquarters of the 
club are at the Sackville Hall, Dublin. 


Isle of Man Camera Club. 


Another of our neighbouring isles has a 
fairly successful photographic organisation. The 
Isle of Man Camera Club had a large muster 
at the first meeting, on a recent Wednesday 
evening, at 76, Bucks Road, Douglas, and it is 
recorded more enthusiasm was displayed than has 
been evidenced for some considerable time. 
The society are on the look-out for а suitable 
room for the winter session, for which an attrac- 
tive syllabus is being arranged. Mr. Qual- 
trough, the secretary, is offering a number of 
prizes for a series of competitions, the first of 
which is fixed for October оф. Several new 
members have already joined, and other gentle- 
men have signified their intention of doing like- 
wise. 


A Wise Scottish Society. 


The St. Rollox Co-operative Camera Club is 
one of the features of the co-operative movement 
in Scotland, and has issued a very interesting 
and instructive syllabus. One of the items shown 


therein is a members' night for "Ten-Minute 
Papers and Discussion on ‘The Aims and 
Objects of a Photographic Club.'" That even- 


ing will be well spent, for the club will enforce 
the truth that the success of a photographic club 
does not alone depend on the efforts of the office- 
bearers and council; every member must do his 
best—be it ever so little. 


For Scottish Oil Printers. 

The opening demonstration of the "Oil" pro- 
cess will be given to the members of the South 
Glasgow Club by Mr. W. C. S. Ferguson, on 
Thursday, October 17th. This is a special series 
of lecture demonstrations, in which practical 
instruction and demonstration will be combined, 
so that all members attending may become 
acquainted with the technical work of the pro- 
cess, and be enabled to produce their own 
prints. 
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Selby Joins the Yorkshire Federation. 

The Selby Photographic Society—recently 
formed—has now joined the Yorkshire Photo- 
graphic Union, and thus has quickly been able 
to arrange an excellent syllabus. The society is 
quite enthusiastic over the matter, and is look- 
ing forward to the first Federation lecture on 
October 18th, when the Rev. Joseph Beanland, 
of Wilsden Vicarage, will give them his beautiful 
lecture on “The Ruined Abbe s and Castles of 
Yorkshire.” The society has fixed up its head- 
quarters at the Museum Hall, and the secretary 
reports a steady increase in membership, which 
gives every encouragement to the founders. Mr. 
W. N. Cheesman and Mr. Ed. Reasbeck have 
been elected vice-presidents. 


Stafford Competitions, 

The Stafford Photographic Society, one of the 
Midland federated societies, has issued a mam- 
moth list of competitions, amongst which I note 
one class that should provide possibilities for 
humorous results, viz., "Animals—any size." 


Stourbridge on the Move. 

The membership of the Stourbridge Institute 
Camera Clüb is now fifty-five, showing a slight 
increase, and the dark-room and the enlarging- 
room are being well patronised. Photographers 
wishing to join in time for the autumn series of 
lectures should communicate with the hon. secre- 
tary, Mr. C. E. Evason, 154, High Street, or at 
the Institute, Market Street. 


The East Anglian Federation. 

A year ago the East Anglian Photographic 
Federation met for its annual talk at the exhibi- 
tion of the London Salon of Photo rapar at the 
Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours, 5a, Pall Mall st. The meet- 
ing was so successful that the members met 
again on a recent Saturday at the London 
Salon, which gave them an opportunity 
of seeing the exhibition and, to exploit 
the social side by having tea within the 
building. Three members would be especially 
proud of the day, for they have pictures accepted 
at the Salon of this year. They are R. J. Delf, 
Bertram Cox, and T H. B. Scott, and the 
societies who claim a share of the honour are 
South Essex, Norwich, and Lincoln. Mr. 
Farren, whose exquisite bird studies are so well 
piora, has also been the recipient of an R. P. S. 
medal. 


“For Air and Space.” 

The environment of the Salon was entirely 
in harmony with the East Anglian Federa- 
tionists, for we must not forget that the East 
Anglian School of Landscape still remains an 
ideal to be achieved. Earnest work is being done 
by the societies in the way of exhibitions of 
members’ work, record work, and nature study 
classes. These, with a strong East Anglian 
Federation class, make an exhibition truly repre- 
sentative of the district, and should do much to 
remove the disabilities under which remote 
societies labour. The East Anglian Federation 
truly lives up to its motto, ‘‘ For air and space." 


The Bootle Programme. : 

The Bootle Photographic Society has arranged 
an attractive syllabus, as it states, with the 
object of stimulating the interest of the members 
in the educational and scientific points of photo- 
graphy. An educational point they make is— 
" Please attend regularly and be in time. You 
wil] not then disturb the proceedings. Lectures 
begin at 8 p.m. prompt.” 


A Press Club. 

The St. Clement’s Press Photographic Society 
concluded a successful summer season recently 
with an enjoyable ramble in Epping Forest, tea 
being served at the Foresters’ Arms, Baldwin 
Hill. The outing was well attended, and full 
advantage was taken to photograph much of the 
picturesque forest scenery visited en route. The 
society—originally founded as a summer organi- 
sation—is increasing its sphere of usefulness this 
year by the addition of an attractive winter pro- 
gramme, and the full credit of the success of the 
society is due to Mr. Albert Maule. 
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Developing. 
Will you kindly indicate how to develop 
some plates that were exposed three years 
ago? Е. А. M. (Boulogne-:ur-Mer). 
Develop them in the ordinary way, using 
a well restrained developer, and be extra 
careful to avoid fogging by any dark- 
room light. 


Old Lens. 
I have bought a lens marked Аз, Grubb, 


Dublin, 1874, 8-inch focus, aperture 1}. 
What is it worth? What should be the 
diameter of the smaller stops? 


. A. R. (Hull). 

Grubb lenses in their day were highly 
esteemed, but have now been superseded. 
Cannot say the market value, but it will 
certainly not be very much. Divide the 
focal length into six equal parts, this will 
give you the diameter for F/6, and so on 
for F/8, F/11, etc. 


Lens for Enlarging. 
What ought the focus of lens to be for 
enlarging зі by 24 to 64 by 43? What will its 
distance be from the plate and from the 
paper? J. J. €. McL. (London). 


There is no fixed rule in this matter. 
Generally speaking, it is desirable to use 
а lens whose focal length is a little longer 
than the diagonal of the plate. The ratio 
of 6j to 34 is 13 to 7, or M, or 18. 
Suppose you are using a 5-inch lens, then 
the lens to paper distance will be 2$ 
times 5, or 143 inches, and the lens to 
negative 144 divided by 4, or 7j, inches. 
Formalin Bath. 

Will you kindly inform me how to make up 


a formalin bath? 
С. А. С. (Weston-super-Mare). 


We presume you desire to use formalin 
for hardening, i.e., rendering gelatine in- 
soluble in water. Take т part of formalin 
and add 16 parts of water, or, say, 1 fluid 
dram of formalin and 2 oz. of water. 
Allow about 15 minutes in this bath, then 
wash the plate in running water for то 
minutes. 


Brown Stains on Gaslight Paper. 
I have been using M.-Q. packet developer 
for gaslight papers and getting brown stains, 
etc. R. E. (Nantwich). 


There are two common causes of brown 
stains, viz., using stale developer and not 
fixing properly. As you say you are using 
freshly mixed developer, that is not the 
cause, but even when freshly mixed and 
the developer is standing about exposed to 
the air, it readily forms a scum. This 
should be removed by quickly filtering it 
through a bit of cotton wool placed in the 
throat cf a funnel. Next, when passing 


the developed print into the fixing bath 
put it face down, and push it right :n/o 
the liquid at once (i.e., do not let it float 
on the hypo bath), and turn it over once 
‚ог twice so as to wash off any clinging 
developer. You need not be uneasy about 
bromide giving brown stains; excess of 
bromide gives greenish black, not brown 
colours. 


Rits of Unused Spools. 
I have several odd ends of unexposed roll- 
films. How can I make use of them in the 
camera? E. P. (Ross). 
Reverse the ground glass so that the 
rough side is outside. Take a piece of 
clear white glass very carefully cleaned 
and of the same thickness as the ground 
glass. Cut the film to size, and place a 
piece between this clear glass and a second 
thin piece, and put in the plate-holder as 
a sort of film sandwich. 


Fixing Tank. 

I am using а 16-02. tank for fixing. Will you 

please inform ine how much hypo I should use 

for 16 oz. and how long to fix? 

С. А. С. (Weston-super-Mare). 

Opinions vary somewhat as to the best 
strength of hypo, but the consensus of 
expert opinion averages a proportion of 
т part hypo to 3 of water, 1.е., take 4 oz. 
hypo and add water to make 15 or 16 oz. 
To this you may add or not, just as you 
fancy а plain or acid bath, 4 oz. of 
potassium metabisulphite. How long to 
fix depends partly on temperature and 
partly on the nature of the plates, i.e., 
some plates take longer time than others, 
also cold solutions act slower than warm 
ones, but if you keep the temperature 
between бо and 7o deg., and allow 12 to 
15 minutes, you may be content on that 
point. 


Enamelling Prints. 
I find difhculty in enamelling postcards. 
After washing and aluming I blot off, rub 
with methylated spirit and castile soap, and 
pass through heated burnisher, but find they 
stick, etc. E. W. H. H. (Bath). 
You are evidently a little mixed. To 
pass a gelatine-coated card which is 
saturated with water—though surface dry 
—through hot rollers, is to invite disaster 
through melting. Burnishers are, or were, 
used for giving a glossy surface to silver 
prints on albumenised paper, but these 
had to be dried first. But the majority 
of papers now have a gelatine basis (i.e., 
P.O.P., bromide, etc.), and we presume 
that yours are papers of this kind. To 
glaze these the prints are fixed, washed, 
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alumed, washed, and dried. А sheet of 
glass is thoroughly cleaned, dried, dusted 
over with powdered talc, French chalk, 
and polished. ‘The dried print is soaked 
in cold water for 1o minutes, laid on the 
polished glass, /igA//y squeegeed, and 
allowed to dry thoroughly. It is then 
stripped off, and has a glass.like surface. 


Trimmings of Brqmide Prints. 
Is there any way to make use of trimmings of 
bromide prints or spoilt cards, as I have a 
number of these by me, etc.? 


T. S. R. (Newcastle). 

Unless you have a considerable quantity 
of paper, etc., it will not pay you to 
trouble, as silver is so cheap, and the 
quantity of silver on paper is so very 
small. The best thing to do is to burn ail 
the paper and cards, collect the ash, and 
send this to a refiner. 


Bromide or Gaslight ? 
Will you kindly tell me which is the mast 
suitable for average negatives, i.e., average 
both as regards subject and exposure, etc.? 
S. E. B. R. (London). 
As one has more control over bromide 
tban over gaslight, and as it also gives 
greater possibilities of controlling grada- 
tion range, we cast the vote for bromide. 
But, at the same time, when a negative 
ıs somewhat flat in contrasts, and con- 
trast in the print is required, then gas- 
light paper is exceedingly useful. It is 
therefore just as well to be prepared to 
use either gaslight or bromide, while 
making the latter your mainstay. 


Enlarging Exposure. 
I have a daylight enlarger, quarter-plate to 
12 by зо. Сап you give any hints as to 
exposure, etc.? C. B. H. (Tobermory). 
Exposure depends on (1) the quality of 
the light, (2) density and colour of nega- 
tive, (3) speed of paper, (4) stop of lens, 
(s) degree of enlargement, (6) effect re- 
quired; of which only one, viz., degree 
of enlargement, is mentioned. Your best 
course 13 to make a few trials with what 
you regard as a typical or average nega- 
tive. Give у minute exposure, then 
cover up one half of negative with a piece 
of card, and give a further exposure of 
3 minute, thus getting 4 and 1 second 
moieties on the one piece of paper. On 
development you will see whether the 
shorter or longer time is better, and so 


da in what direction to make the next 
rial. 


Dead Black. 


I should obli if y i - 
ticulars x dsa үсе това 
camera. L. McL. (Dublin). 
Mix a teaspoonful of lampblack powder 
with a few drops of gold size or varnish, 
using only just enough to make a very 
stiff paste like putty or cheese. Then add 


turpentine to the consistency of ordinary 
paint. 


Sharpness when Enlarging. 
When looking at a contact print through a 
magnifying glass would it give an exact idea 
of how it would look, as regards sharpness, 
if enlarged? A. W. P. (Clapham Road.) 
Perhaps not an “exact” idea, as you 
would most probably see the enlarged 
image through the magnifier at one dis- 
tance, and the enlarged print at another 
distance. But you will get a useful idea 
їп this way. As the size of the picture 
as a whole is enlarged, so are all its parts 
and details—provided, of course, that the 
enlarging lens works truly. But as the 
enlarged picture will probably be viewed 
at a greater eye-distance than the small 
print, this should be taken into considera. 
tion. 
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An X-Ray Automobile, 


The very latest is a 
motor-car that makes X-ray 
photographs. Or at least, 
it helps to make them. It 
is one of those simple 
things about which the only 
wonder 1s that they were 
never thought of before. As demonstrated the other day at a 
scientific society in a London suburb, it works in this manner. 
A child, with the strange taste of children, has swallowed the 
fire-tongs. The doctor pops his portable X-ray apparatus into 
his motor-car, and hurries off to the scene of operations. 
Arrived there, he takes a part of the apparatus, including, of 
course, the coil and the tube, into the house, leaving the dynamo 
in the car outside. A cable through the window connects the 
coil with the dynamo, which, in its turn, is coupled to the 
engine of the car. A telephone also connects the chauffeur with 
the doctor at the bedside, and in this manner, by utilising the 
h.p. of the car, the doctor gets what he calls a “beautiful” 
X-ray photograph of that child's cesophagus in the fraction of 
a second, with the fire-tongs showing up brazenly in one corner. 


Two Birds. 

Far be it from me to speak with real lightness of what must 
‘be a very desirable boon, especially for the army radiographer, 
but its inventor, who is a medical man, possessed, as I happen 
to know, by a sense of humour, would be the first to admit that 
the X-ray automobile has its funny side. The irresistible in- 
clination of bystanders, when they see the car thump-thumping 
away outside the house, and a cable running through the 
window, will be to conclude that it is some new development 
in the way of vacuum-cleaning. It seems a pity, too, while they 
are about it, that someone does not invent a means of extracting 
the fire-tongs from the cesophagus with the chauffeur’s com- 
bination wrench, and of closing up the wound with one of his 
rivets. If it did not seem undeservedly to reflect upon the 
medical profession, I should be tempted to call this sort of 
thing killing two birds with one stone. 


The Handy-Man. 

This idea of combining those things which Nature, when 
it designed them, intended to keep separate, is one that should 
appeal to photographers as handy-men. What, for instance, 
could be further apart than a print.testing frame and a little 
mirror to hang up on the wall, with a hat-brush in front of it? 
Yet I know of a photographer who has made an instrument 
convertible at will into either of these things, with the happiest 
results. Then, again, it was only the other day that a corre- 
spondent in these pages showed us how a tennis racket-holder 
could be used for a photographic purpose when off duty. And, 
although it has nothing to do with special devices in the way 
of apparatus, I got another illustration of photographic re- 
sourcefulness the other day when I saw a boy taking a halfpenny 
ride in а crowded tramcar, and using the window on the sunny 
side for feverish printing. He rather hindered the result by 
stopping five times in the journey of five hundred yards to see 
how the print was faring. 


Rather Tall. 

In the States, it seems, they are introducing stilts for the 
camera. The lankiest camera stand yet invented rises to a 
height of 125 feet, and with a whole-plate camera sent up to 
the top of it by means of a pulley, and with a shutter operated 
by electricity, you are enabled to get an excellent view of the 
crater of a factory chimney, with far less danger to yourself 
than is involved in taking a camera above it on an aeroplane. 
The best thing about this stand, however, is its portability, for 
it is telescopic, and therefore it can be reduced to a very small 
compass. In appearance, judging from the picture, it resembles 
the Eiffel Tower, if that erection might be supposed to have 
undergone a lengthy fast. Certainly its presence would introduce 
à spice of variety into a photographic outing. A man might be 
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carrying around under his arm what looked to be a bundle of 
wire netting, and suddenly project it upwards until his camera 
got level with the pinnacles of the church tower while the 
cameras of his colleagues could only potter round the Norman 
doorway below. 


The Perfect Verger. 
The story is going the round of the papers—I seem to have 
heard it before—of the well-known photographer who had just 
‚ begun to expose his plate in a cathedral, when a verger appeared 
and told him that he must get official permission before he pro- 
ceeded to take a photograph. With a great show of obedience 
he pretended to go out and seek it, only begging the verger to 
present any molestation of his camera in the meanwhile. Really 
e only went to smoke a cigarette in the precincts, and when his 
cigarette got to the fag-end he returned to pack up his traps, 
saying that he had been unable to see the authorities that day, 
and would try agajn on the morrow. Не had, of course, got 
the picture he wanted, the unsuspecting verger having watched 
the camera for him during the period necessary for the exposure, 
and all the photographer had to do was to replace the cap. 
There are several things I like about the story, not the least of 
them being the idea of timing exposure by the cigarette. But 
we really must know the whereabouts of that verger. Most 
vergers upon whom I have wasted stealthy sixpences would 
have planted themselves directly in front of the camera, or 
would have moved it to another part of the building for greater 
safety. 


And Yet— 
(The plaint of a flower photographer who was in the habit of 
sending his prints up for criticism.) 
They said it “showed a tasteful touch,” 
My study of the crocus, 
But 'twas “exposed a thought too much,” 
And *somewhat out of focus." 


My spray of lilies they had starred 
For “quite artistic grouping,” 

Although *the light was rather hard, 
The petals over-drooping.” 


My poppies “had been perfect if 

Their mount had been more proper”; 
And “save that it was rather stiff,” 

My orchid was a “topper.” 


*T was always “yet,” and “but,” “perhaps,” 
And “though,” “except,” “ provided "— 
Did any of the other chaps 
(I wonder) feel as I did? 
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the best pictures are 
often seen when the 
camera has been left 
at home. During 
the last few years the 
pocket camera— 
even the vest pocket 
camera—has been a 


good deal to the 
front, and the pocket 
camera should have 


reduced the number 
of occasions on 
which the worker 
found himself in front of the picture 
and camera-less. But we do not know 
that the number of arresting pictures 
has increased, except, of course, in pro- 
portion to the increase in the number 
of photographers. No! the fact is 
when we see the subject it is a swan. 
If we have the camera at hand, and 
make an exposure, we find, on develop- 
ment, that it is after all only a goose. 
This descent in the ornithological scale 
is due to a number of things, and as 
at this time of the year a vast number 
of holiday exposures have been de- 
veloped and printed, and a good deal 
of disappointment is being felt, the 
moment is opportune for a consideration 
of the reasons for these partial or com- 
plete failures. The prints we have 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


chosen from amongst a very large 
number which have reached us during 
the last month have been selected so 
as to show some variety of subject, but 
each is a typical holiday exposure, more 
or less of the snapshot variety. Techni- 
cally they are all reasonably good, 
though we shall point out some defects 
in technique in one or two of them. 
But, primarily, it is not the technical 
defects which make them disappointing 
to their producers. Most of them would 
satisfy the worker who is content with 
any result зо long as it is sharp and 
clear. They are, most of them, dis- 
anpointing because they do not show 
what the producer saw when the expo- 
sure was made, or if they do show it, 
they show it so feebly that it is lost in 
the overwhelming emphasis of the other 
and relatively unimportant things. 
However, let us take the prints one by 


one. It is a little difficult to see why 
No. 1 was taken. Of course, boats are 
always more or less pictorial, and 


Ruskin wrote some charming things 
about the bows of a boat in his “ Har- 
bours of England”: " The boat's bow 
is naively perfect: complete without an 
effort. The man who made it knew not 
he was making anything beautiful, as 
he bent its planks into those mysterious, 
ever-changing curves. I know nothing 
else that man does which is perfect but 
that.” So the boat, in 
almost any size or of 
almost апу character, 


boat. is interesting to 
us all. This little print 
shows the bows of 
several boats, but 
somehow or. other in 
such a wav that thev 
make little appeal to 
the imagination. И 
we had been shown 
the bows of оне boat, 
breasting the waves 
on their return after 
being beaten back by 
the shore, that is the 
boat being beached, 
we should have had 
suggested to us the 
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WHERE THEY FAIL SOME CRITICISMS. 


purpose of those wonderful curves. 
Most probably the colour of the 
vellow sand, the painted boats, 
the rich golden brown of the sail, 


No. a. 


and the glorious blue of the sky pro- 
vided a colour scheme which led to the 
exposure of the plate; but form, line, 
and mass, so necessary in a mono- 
chrome process, were not sufficiently 
considered. 

Nor were they in print No. 2, and the 
hard, uncompromising edges of the sail 
in this print almost make one feel that 
it is unsafe to say boats are always more 
or less pictorial. There are too many 
emphatic straight lines and ugly angles. 
The blackness of the sail, too, 15 one 
of the technical faults which we alluded 
to.. These dark brown sails are of a 
very non-actinic colour and need a full 
exposure, even when in strong sunlight. 
This particular one looks as though the 
sunlight had been weak, and the expo- 
sure has certainly been too short. 

Print No. 3 was not taken with any 
idea of obtaining a pictorial result. И 
is frankly а mere personal record, a 
record of one of those moments when 
grown-up people feel very young again. 


4 (Supplement.) 


No. 3. 


The portraits of the patient beasts of 
burden are quite good, but then they 
were not wearing hats expressly de- 
signed to shade the face. This darkness 
of the human face is the source of the 
photographer's dissatisfaction. He asks 
how the faces “can be brought out." 
Well, they can't! They were probably 
sunburned, and the heavy shadow on 
the sunburnt flesh has resulted in under- 
exposure. But, after all, we do not 
know that this is so serious à matter. 
One cannot expect such quality of flesh 
rendering and modelling in this kind of 
snapshot as would be looked for in а 
studio or at-home portrait. An expo- 
sure of two or three times as long might 
have helped, but in the main one should 
aim at likeness and characterisation 


from the figure, the turn of the 
head, and so оп, rather than 
from the face itself. Possibly the 


longer exposure suggested, with rather 
shorter time of development, would have 
prevented the loss of the white hats in 
the blue sky. 

Much the same defects, technically, 
are to be found in print No. 4. It is 
hard. The shadows are a bit black, and 
the lighter portions show little grada- 
tion. To some extent this is owing to 
the fact that the exposure has been made 
“against the light." "There is usually a 
tendency to the loss of half tones with 
such subverts especially in the nearer 
portions of the subject. But, artisti- 
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Tas cally, disappointment is 
AM ES felt because of the fact 
ANA that there are too many 
A un darks, too many lights, 
<= 29 and an insufficient area of 
V half tones. In a picture 


we should aim at having 
rather more than half the 
total area half tone, with 
something less than a 
quarter dark and a quarter 
light. In many cases an 
eighth dark and an eighth 
light is quite enough. This 
patchiness is productive of 
a spottiness, a patchy 
effect which leads the eye 
to wander restlessly about, 
quite failing to discover 
any point of interest. The 
figure is not large enough nor pro- 
minently lighted enough to form 
the main interest, and there is 
nothing else. The only bit of the print 
which makes any attempt to explain 
itself is the paved uphill footpath. We 


ТЕТ 


believe the print to be the High Street 
of Clovelly, and if we are correct, this 
explains the curious ap- 
pearance of the build- 
ings on the right-hand 
side, but a better view- 
point might have been 
chosen. 

We turn Нот too 
much contrast to too 
little in print No. s. 
Here a little more 
forcible lighting would 
have differentiated the 
boat and the walls of the 
lock. The general flat- 
ness of the print might 
be overcome by printing 
on some paper which 
would give more con- 
trast, say а gaslight 
paper, instead of the 
P.O.P. which has been 
used, but this would 
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not 


give 

to the tug. 
better lighting, and workers too often 
fail to realise that proper lighting is 
always worth waiting for, if the best 


much more importance 
What was wanted was 


results are being sought for. 

Print No. 6 its producer regards as 
by way of being a curiosity. Most 
people who see it, he remarks, ask what 
sort of a boat it was sailing there. 
Closer inspection reveals the fact that 
what first appeared to be a boat is 
really a post in the water. But its black 
top comes just against the tree tops, and 
SO 15 unnoticed, and the wet and 
stained portion just above the water sug- 
gests the boat. However this may be, 
Its position as an object of interest 1s not 
bad, for it acts as a balance for the mass 
of trees on the left. The print would be 
improved by cutting down. The hori- 
zon is too nearly midway between the 
top and bottom edges of the print, and if 


| the upper quarter of the print is covered 


up, just leaving in the tops of the main 
group of trees, a decided improvement in 
the composition is effected. А further 
improvement might be made in printing 
by shading the rest of the print and 
darkening the larger group of trees, 
and, of course, their reflection. This 
could be easily done without showing 
any tell-tale marks, and it would then 
be more apparent that one group of 
trees was on the nearer and the other 
on the more distant bank of the river. 
‚ие points of this kind will often occur 
to the observant worker, and without 
resorting to lengthy or elaborate pro- 
cesses of "control" the effect may be 
improved and a more personal touch 
given to one's work. 


EW readers should note that 

back numbers containing 
previous Beginners’ Lessons are 
obtainable from the Publishers, 
52, Long Acre, Londen, W.C. 
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HE naturalist photographer is rather 
apt to become groovy—to get into the 
way of only looking at those objects which 
belong to his own special branch. This 
is a mistake, for it tends to narrow one’s 


interests. Specialising is, of course, a 
very good thing for many workers, but if 
carried to an extreme it may defeat its 
own ends from sheer monotony. Now 
what has the foregoing got to do with the 
two flower studies on this page? Just 
this: Suppose you are а specialist in 
landscape, portraiture, architecture, etc., 
and circumstances (e.g., illness, weather, 
etc.) prevent your following your usual 
line of work just when you have leisure 
and inclination for negative making, just 
look around your garden or neighbouring 
hedgerow for objects of beauty and 
nature's offerings, and you cannot look 
far in vain. 

Here we have sweet peas from the gar- 
den, and may blossom from the hedge- 
row—two objects so familiar that we 
hardly stop to notice them at all in the 
ordinary course of things, and yet how 
richly they repay attention! The moral is, 


1.—SWEET PEAS. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


By C. A. White. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in TuE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with the same class of 


subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ 


Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


to widen one’s outlook—not to be too ex- 
clusive in the choice of one’s subjects. 

It may be urged, “ But 
these are spring and sum- 
mer things; now {һе 
autumn and winter is 
upon us." No matter. 
At all seasons of the year 
you will not turn to the 
book of Nature in vain. 
Every day's page brings 
a new subject worthy of 
attention. Aye, the decay- 
ing leaves, the dead 
branches, the dew- 
spangled  spider's web, 
the hoar-frost bejewelled 
grass or moss invite a 
sympathetic eye. 

Let us see if we cannot 
glean a few guiding hints 
from the two admirable 
examples of floral work 
on this page. 

The beginner in this 
work may advisedly take 
note of the following 
points. 

In fig. 1 we note the 
general shape of the pic- 
ture agrees with the 
gener*l shape of the sub- 
ject, but a /////e bit more 
growing space might have 
been left at the top, also 
a little more space on 
our left would be wel- 
come. Ц is never a good 
plan to trim a print too 
tight, as it gives a 
crowded-up look which is 
undesirable. 

Next, we note that the background tint 
has been wisely chosen for this object, as 
it affords sufhcient but not emphasised 
contrast for both the light flowers and 
darker leaves. Again, we note with satis- 
faction that, while care has been given to 
the arranging of the subject, it looks 
natural, i.e., as though human fingers had 
not placed this or that part. 

Two of the common faults with begin- 
ners in flower work are (1) crowding up 
far, far too much subject matter into their 
pictures, and (2) a stiff, formal, obviouslv 
human arrangement of the subject. Here 
we see the advantage of avoiding both 
these faults. We have quite enough 
material here, and the arrangements look 
natural. This is not to be taken as 
implying that any and every bit of 
Nature's arranging is sure to make a good 
picture. Nature 1s always interesting in 
her doings, and always has a story to tell, 
but an arrangement may be deeply ın- 
teresting without being very pictorial. 

Turning to our second example, fig. 2, 
we have a different subject and a different 


2.—AT THE TOP OF THE TREE. 


set of conditions. In fig. 1 the specimen 
was probably on a level with the eye or 


By Robert K. Holmes. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


lens, but here we are somewhat below our 
subject, so that, looking upwards, we see 
and see it against a sky and cloud back- 
ground. 

The idea, while not being entirely new, 
is nevertheless not overdone, and is quite 
acceptable occasionally. But take note 
with such treatment we run a risk of 
making the sky and cloud background too 
attractive in itself, and so bringing in a 
competitor against the floral object. The 
competition here is not very keen, but the 
point is mentioned by way of a caution. 
Next, while we have but one branch— 
dividing and subdividing, it is true— yet 
on this we have a very Zarge number of 
small size flowers. ‘The result is a con- 
siderable scattering of interest, i.e., lack 
of concentration. As botanical studies 
figs. 1 and 2 are both equally interesting 
as recording facts about which one could 
expatiate at length, space permitting, but 
as prints conveying attractive and lasting 
pictorial impressions there is a consider- 
able difference which should be noted and 
remembered. 
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"WAKE UP, MUMMY!” 
By 
CLARENCE PONTING. 


Awarded a Prize 
in the Weehly Competition. 
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G. K. CHESTERTON, ESQ. Bv HECTOR MURCHISON. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Water-Colour Sooiety, 6a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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LA FENETRE FLAMANDE. Bv GUIDO REY. 
From the One-Man Show of Guido Rey's work now open at " The A. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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The oft-repeated truism, “There is nothing new under 
the sun," finds frequent application in photography, as 
both the makers of apparatus and 
writers of articles realise from time 
to time. Next week, however, the 
Special Autumn Number of THE A. P. will be published. 
There is little need to again speak of the high apprecia- 
tion accorded to THE A. P. special numbers. They are 
always new and full of good things; but this year an 
endeavour will be made to include more really new 
and original ideas in one issue than usual—new methods 
of work, new treatments of old subjects, and new 
aspects of familiar subjects, but all of practical value for 
the reader, and all of topical interest. Needless to say, 
the special issue will be profusely illustrated, and there 
will be no increase in price. We will add no more at 
present, but ask all readers to secure their copies early, 
and let the contents speak for themselves. 

@ ® G 

We would remind readers who have not yet visited 
the London Salon of Photography (5a, Pall Mall East, 
S.W.) that this fine and in- 
teresting exhibition closes on 
the roth inst. (Saturday next), 
so that only a very few days 
now remain in which advantage can be taken of the 
opportunity it affords of inspecting this collection of 
work from all parts of the world. The pictures on view 
well repay careful study by all who are interested in the 
progress of picture making by the camera, and those 
who can do so should certainly make a point of seeing 
the exhibition during the present week. The exhibition 
of pictorial work by Guido Rey at The А. P. Little Gal- 
lery (52, Long Acre, W.C.) also closes at the end of 
this week, so readers should endeavour to visit this also 
if they have not already done so. 

$ ф & 

Chinese and Japanese art is an unknown quantity so 
far as the bulk of photographers are concerned. The 
whiskered trees and 
wrinkled mountains raise 
half a smile when the un- 
initiated see them. But in the way that Mr. E. F. 
Strange developed the subject in his recent lecture at the 
London Salon, the striving of the artist of the Far East 
after expression did not seem so remote and artificial 
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CLOSING DAYS OF THE 
LONDON SALON. 


A MATTER OF CONVENTION. 
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after all. At least the lecture demonstrated, what photo- 
graphers among other people are inclined to forget, 
namely, that art is built on conventions as completely as 
Amsterdam on piles. Always it has a symbolic some- 
thing, and takes many things for granted. West as 
well as East has its artistic shorthand or hieroglyphics, 
though the systems are different; the camera demands it 
as well as the brush or the etching needle; work in the 
round as well as work on the flat. It is as well that we 
should recognise the fact. 
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Mr. Strange, by the way, told of a little Japanese girl 
who was shown a volume of pictures from Punch. She 
lifted up her hands in horror. 
“Are there really," she said, “any 
people in the world like those? ” 
This is rather remarkable, seeing that in figure treat- 
ment there are Japanese drawings which are very like 
our own, suggestive, indeed, of Phil May. But doubt- 
less the Punch pictures appeared to her as crude as a 
Chinese representation of a waterfall appears to us. 
What we should like to have is the candid criticism of an 
un-Europeanised Japanese upon such an exhibition as 
the present one at the Salon. Perhaps we shall have it 
in a future year. In the meantime, as Mr. Strange said, 
while there is no need to copy the art of the Orient, 
which has its own message and is able to draw upon its 
own hoary tradition, it will do us no harm to learn to 
regard Japanese and Chinese paintings with a better 
instructed and more sympathetic eye, and here and there 
to take away a lesson, not least perhaps in simplicity of 
composition. ов 


The addition of a couple of printing frames to the 
traveller’s outfit can scarcely be regarded as the last 
straw that breaks the 
back. Moreover, the 
photographer is conscious 
of a certain derogation of dignity when he is abroad, 
perhaps in the mountains, and has to depend upon the 
commercial picture postcard as a means of letting the 
folks at home know where he is. A writer in a German 
periodical is in the habit of fastening two printing frames 
outside his rucksack, which he carries on the middle of 
his back. He reproduces a photograph of himself thus 
accoutred, the printing frames being slung behind, one 
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PRINTING FRAMES ON TOUR. 
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below the other, reaching from his waist almost down to 
his knees. Although it looks rather a dangling arrange- 
ment, we can quite credit his statement that, especially 
in climbing, it works conveniently in practice, and 
belongs to that pleasantest class of extra luggage, the 
class of which the luggage carrier is unconscious. 

o 8 e 

А good many stories of the holidays are now filtering 
through the conversation of photographers on society 
nights. Their reliability varies, not 
only with the teller, but also to some 
extent with the distance he has 
traversed. Often it happens that those who go furthest 
from home depart furthest from truth. Their conscience 
is a matter of mileage. They would be shocked at the 
idea of anything less than meticulous accuracy regard- 
ing an incident at Southend, but they romance wholesale 
about their adventures in, say, the Malay Archipelago. 
Photography, however, is a restraining influence, for we 
expect a photographer to substantiate his narratives 
with his negatives. Therefore, photography deserves 
to be put up as one of the supporting figures at the base 
of the pedestal of truth. 

8 S & 

In 1911, for the first time at least for the last five 
years, the United Kingdom no longer stood first in the 
list of countries 
receiving photo- 
graphic exports 
from Germany. It 
was out-distanced in this respect by Austria-Hungary 
and Russia. The diminution is due, of course, to the 
development of a national photographic industry in our 
own country as in others. In 1907 the exports of photo- 
graphic goods from Germany to the world at large re- 
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presented nearly 50 millions of marks; in 1911 they 
represented nearly 16 millions. In the same period 
the importations into England alone had dropped from 
12 million marks to 24 millions. In spite of this diminu- 
tion, the bulk of certain classes of goods received from 
Germany, such as chemicals used in photography, for 
instance, is sufficient to show, if any such evidence 1s 
needed, that the consumption of photographic materials 
in Britain as in the world at large is much greater than 
it was five years ago. And, still in spite of this diminu- 
tion, the figures of the photographic trade in Germany 
are a veritable romance. 
9 ® 89 


Although the ‘‘ blue print,’’ in the trade or workshop 
sense of the term, is an impression taken by contact 
printing from a draughtsman's tracing, it 
COPYING А must not be forgotten that the blue print- 
BLUE PRINT. ing process is admirable for rendering 
certain classes of landscape and marine 
subjects. Further, this printing process is almost an 
acme of simplicity, the sensitising solution for the paper 
being merely a solution of 20 grains of potassium ferri- 
cyanide and 20 grains of ammonia-citrate of iron to one 
ounce of water, development and fixation being effected 
by the washing in water of the sheet as taken from the 
printing frame. Moreover, the paper for blue prints can 
be purchased ready sensitised, so that water alone is 
required by an amateur adopting this method of printing. 
A blue print, if copied on an ordinary plate, will give 
scarcely a trace of image, the blue and white having 
nearly the same actinic effect; but if a deepyellow screen 
be used there is no difficulty in obtaining a vigorous 
negative. Another procedure, recommended by Dr. 
Arbel, is to interpose a sheet of yellow paper between 
the source of light and the blue print. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


"THE A. P. AND P. М.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from amy regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is а bona-fide amateur photographer. 


In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 

For BEGINNERS, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings' 
worth of material, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE А. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons given on page 337 


affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in Tue A. P. AND P. М. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 
accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without fee, 


any of the prints sent in to the competitions for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular a 
The prizes must be selected through the paper, ane must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


materials, they choose for their prizes. 
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aratus or 


The Editor’s decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be fnal. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to E. Н. 
Ridler, 7, Bramshill Road, Harlesden, N.W. (Title of print, 
“The Garden Walk.”) Technical data: Plate, Barnet S.S. ortho. ; 
stop, F/5.6; exposure, $ sec. ; time of day, 5 p.m., September; 
developer, pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged on Wellington 
C.C. bromide. 

The Second Prize to J. H. Coatsworth, The Municipality, 
Alexandria, Egypt. (Title of print, “Flowers of Egypt.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Eastman S.U.R.; lens, Ensign anastig- 
mat; stop, F/s.5; exposure, 1-25th sec.; time of day, то a.m., 
April; developer, azol; printing process, enlarged on Welling- 
ton rough bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Robert K. Holmes, Mar Place, 
Dollar, Scotland. (Title of print, “The Harbour.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; 6-times screen; lens, 6 inch Uni- 
focal; stop, F/6; exposure, 1 sec.; time of day, 3.30 p.m., 
September; developer, rodinal; printing process, enlarged on 
Wellington soft Cream Chamois bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to T. A. Hatton, 52, Carlton Street, King’s 
Road, Brooks Bar, Manchester. (Title of print, * Conversa- 
tion.”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. ortho. ; lens, Beck 
aplanat; stop, F/11; exposure, то sec. ; time of day, mid-day, 
July ; develcper, rodinal; printing process, bromide enlargement, 
toned. 


Hon. Mention. 

Edward W. Tattersall, Hale; Thos. Hall, Birtley; Miss 
Shakoor, Liphook; Claude H. Gaggero, Snaresbrook; Miss 
Mercer, Dublin; Miss Florence Wild, Bristol; M. R. Tozer, 
Nuneaton; Alex. G. Naylor, Halifax; J. Herbert Saunders, 
a. Mrs. A. Massue, Edinburgh; J. Currie, Derby; T. Plews, 7 

elson. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners! Prize is awarded to Basil Robotham, 16, Swin- 
bourne (Grove, Withington, Manchester. (Title of print, 
“Е]ате.”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, Dagor; 
stop, F/6.3; exposure 4 sec.; time of day, 10.30 a.m., August; 
ор azol; printing process, Wellington bromide, sulphide 
toned. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to T. Proctor, Ridgaling House, 
Borrowford, Nelson, Lancs. (Title of print, “In a Sunlit 
Wood.”) Technical data: Plate, Barnet ortho.; lens, Busch; 
stop, F/8; exposure, 4 sec.; time of day, 2 p.m., August; de- 
veloper, m.-q.; printing process, bromide enlargement. 

Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes I., II., and III., and in the Beginners? 
Class are omitted. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC 
young, was some time back showing me prints 


friend, photographically 

from his holiday negatives. The prints were 

examples ot good, clean work, and gave 
evidence of more care having been taken, both with 
regard to the exposures given and to the points of view, 
than is usual in the work of many workers of similar 
experience. The subjects were for the most part 
"snaps " of groups by the seashore, but the grouping 
and the positions of the groups showed some feeling for 
composition. 

Presently my friend picked out a print, and said, 
* How is that for a picture?" The view was one of a 
Yarmouth “Row,” and was in no sense pictorial. It 
was, if anything, less pleasing, and less of a “picture,” 
than many of the other prints which I had seen. 

` The fact, however, that the question was put in all 
seriousness if it had pictorial merit as opposed to some 
other form of merit, which was admitted to exist in the 
other prints, made me ask myself, "Why should the 
producer of this think it of all his prints a ‘ picture,’ " 
and I could only come to the conclusion that the view 
of the "Row" was considered a picture or pictorial 
because it had not the appeal of the beach-group inci- 
dent. It had evidently been photographed in the hope 
that it was pictorial. It was something like this per- 
haps—the photographer had been to photographic exhi- 
bitions, and had seen good pictorial work which he could 
not fully appreciate. He had taken his beach groups 
which he did appreciate, ergo, if he took something 
which he did not appreciate it would be “ pictorial.” 

The Question. 

At any rate, it seemed to me to show that many young 
workers do not know what constitutes a “picture,” and 
it seemed that some attempt to explain what is a picture 
might be helpful and be appreciated. 

I put the question to someone the other day, and for 
answer had a look of surprise, and a wave of the hand 
intended to direct my gaze to the wall decorations. 

To many, anything in a frame is a picture. Of 
course, in a sense, this is so, but it is the picture as a 
work of fine art which this article will deal with. And as 
far as can be done in the limit of space I want to show 
that manv of us do not know what constitutes a picture 
in this sense, and why we do not; and, further, to try 
and give something in the nature of a “recipe” for 
picture-making. 

Do most of us appreciate really fine music, classical 
music? І do not think we do. We like tuneful music, 
music with a swing, and, if possible, a catchy chorus. 
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WHAT IS A PICTURE? 


By FRANCIS LEON WARNER. 


A Foreword.—* The mechanical side is everywhere in evidence. It is the mental out- 
look, the discriminating and selective vision—the artistic impulse—that show such sad 
deficiency. The object lesson is useful, for it shows how, in the absence of artistic 
zeal and inspiration, a show becomes lifeless."— Extract from Mr. Antony Guest's 


notice of the recent Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition (A. P., Sept. 16). 


Do we—can we—most of us, appreciate great poetry? 
Again, I think that the greater the poetry, the fewer are 
the appreciators. Do we more appreciate really great 
literature or a popular novel? You will begin to 
wonder what all this has to do with art, and especially 
the art with which this article deals—art in photography; 
but if we can understand why we do, or do not, like all 
that is best in any art, we shall be getting within 
measurable distance of knowing what is a picture which 
is also a work of fine art. Has it occurred to the reader 
that all the arts are close relations; that the object of the 
art of the great writer, the object of the art of the great 
poet, or of the great sculptor, painter, musician, and o 
any worker in the fine arts, is the same? | 


A Definition of Art. 


Art may be described as “the presentation of the real 
in its mental aspect." You will need to grasp the mean- 
ing of this clearly before you will know what a picture 
which is a work of fine art is. Let us see what can be 
done to help realise this. It is impossible here to go as 
fully into the matter as I should wish, but let me put it 
another way, and say that—other things being equal— 
that work of fine art is the greatest which most vividly 
conveys to the spectator the emotions of the artist. 
This, at least, gets near to the truth, and since one may 
be an artist in any medium of conveying impres- 
sions, that is, one may be an artist in poetry, 
although such a one is usually called a poet, or 
an artist in music, usually called a musician, as 
well as an artist working in oils or other media, 
it follows that the business of them all is the same, 
namely, to feel, and to transmit that feeling. This 
implies sensibility on their part, and also— and this 15 
rare—enough skill in a medium to pass the emotion on 
to others. And to appreciate their work, to read it as it 
were, to get out of it the emotions they put into it, you, 
the spectator, must be possessed of equal sensibility; you 
must be, in fact, an artist, although possibly yourself 
lacking power of expression. The artist then may be 
represented as—sensibility plus skill to express, while 
the spectator may be represented as—sensibility minus 
skill. 

What about Photography ? 

Now, is photography not only an art, but a fine art? 
The question is often asked, and has been canvassed 
“а nauseam." I think we may state a case somewhat 
as follows :—If the product is mechanically or semi- 
mechanically produced, we may decide it is not a work 
of fine art, although it may be of art. The late Mr. 
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Snowden Ward on one occasion dismissed the question, 
but put that of, “Are photographers artists? " Some 
are—some are not. 

Demachy somewhere comments on the fact that all 
who paint calling themselves artists, paint they ever so 
badly, it has become almost necessary to call a man who 
paints well a "great artist"; and he says it is the 
same with photographers now. They are all artists 
because they are photographers. This, he says, dis- 
penses with a lot of hard work, and really makes things 
quite easy! Mr. Snowden Ward divided photographers 
who aim at picture-making into five groups, it being 
understood that the photographer is already well 
advanced, and that the following are all somewhat 
advanced stages :— 


1. Imitation.—To make photographs 
admired leader or school. 


2. Depiction.—To photograph Nature in its outward 
semblance regardless of schools or leaders, and of under- 
lving meaning and character. 


3. Idealisation.—To represent Nature ideally as it 
appears to the poetic or artistic imagination, showing 
something of the soul or sentiment of the scene or 
person. 

4. Sense Gratification. —To depict beauty—the beauty 
of form, curve, texture, light or shade, line or mass, 
irrespective of whether the object in which these beauties 
are found is in itself noble or ignoble. This includes 
the “decorative " school. 


5. Inspiration. —To convey ideas and feelings, con- 
crete or abstract, as of gladness, power, harmony, 
mystery, glamour, etc., using the art, the objects de- 
picted, and the sentiments (if any) with which they are 
associated as means to the one end. 


The value of the aims to the artist-photographer are 
according to the numerical order, No. 5 being the 
highest and rarest aim. Of course, a photographer 
may make himself ridiculous very easily by trying to 
force his way into a class his artistic mental outfit does 
not qualify him for. Stage 3 is stated to be as far as 
most photographers ought (i.e., are gifted) to go, and 
those who consistently work at the level of stage 4 or 5 
have natural gifts much above the ordinarv, and it is to 
these so gifted that will be due a full and cordial recog- 
nition of the possibility of producing works of fine art in 
photography. We must always keep before us that 
photography is nothing (in its scientific aspect it is 
wonderful, of course, and does credit to the chemist and 
optician), but it is, as it were, the instrument on which 
we play our tune, and it is the tune that counts, i.e., the 
finished product—the picture. If you have ideals—and 
few have in this connection, at any rate high and worthy 


like some 
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ones—throw photography and its limitations overboard; 
don't say this or that is not photography and is not 
"straight." Who knows or cares how you arrived at a 
result, and if they did would any of you with a spark 
of the true artist in you check the realisation of an 
ideal, if you could realise it by photography, however 
crooked ? 
The Ideal. 

You are not painters to express in paint, or musicians 
to express in music, but photographers to express in 
photography, and by your skill take care that it handi- 
Caps you as little as may be. You are not out to glorify 
photography, but to express your feelings and to 
visualise an ideal; of course, if you can’t form ideals 
high or worthy, you have mistaken your vocation, and 
it is no use trying to realise what you have not mentally 
visualised. See that the ideal is your own; don’t 
borrow—perhaps half-unconsciously—someone else’s. 

Let me commend to the reader in conclusion the sub- 
stance of an article which appeared some years back, and 
which was put forward as being in the nature of a recipe 
for the acquisition of fame and gold medals. Here it 
is:—' Be thoroughly impressed with the beauty of 
something; photograph it over and over again until at 
last you secure a negative which shall embody that 
beauty as perfectly as photography is capable of doing. 
Control the print in any way you like so long as you 
eventually achieve the beauty you saw with your own 
eyes, or imagined was there at the time, or was not 
there at all, but ought to have been. А photograph so 
produced will be a work of high art, because you, with 
your own eyes, saw and captured a beautiful effect; 
because you added and super-added beauties from your 
own tmaginatton—idealised it, in fact; and because it is 
something which no one had seen before, or, if they did 
see it, never succeeded in giving it tangible form." 

I have underlined the word imagination in the above 
paragraph. It is a vital word, and application of this 
power is essential to the production of our picture, and 
since our formula of lens plus plate plus chemicals can- 
not be accused of imagination, we must supply it, and 
this, did space permit, would bring us to a consideration 
of those processes which would enable us to exercise our 
imaginations, to give rein to our ideals, and to person- 
ally, as it were, take control of the result; so that instead 
of writing a poem, or composing a sonata, we may 
express our feelings and materialise our visions with the 
aid of photography. 

We must, however, recognise that the race is to the 
strong, i.e., to the gifted, and that the goal ever ad- 
vances, and there is no finality. Time was when the 
neat executant could rise from the ranks, but this is now 
only to be half equipped, and with the less essential 
half. 
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A NEW GRADE OF BROMIDE PAPER FROM GRIFFIN’S. 


W/ E have recently had an opportunity of testing a sample of 
Griffin’s Chamois Satin bromide paper. А great num- 
ber of our readers are already well acquainted with the excellent 
qualities of the various printing papers put on the market by 
Messrs. Griffin, and their latest introduction will, doubtless, be 
equally well appreciated. This grade is coated on a delicate 
cream base, and possesses a surface that is very aptly described 
by the name given to it, namely, Satin. Prints made on this new 
grade, when toned in the sulphide toning bath, give results difh- 
cult to distinguish from sepia carbon prints on a toned base. 

In our hands Griffin's Satin Chamois bromide paper gave a 
long range of gradations, with various exposures, thus indicating 
the extreme latitude of the emulsion. By using the amidol 
formula recommended by the makers. (this can also be obtained 


ready for dissolving in water, in cartols), prints of fine colour 
were secured. These, as mentioned above, toned readily to a 
fine sepia in the sulphide bath—a good formula for which is also 
given in the instructions accompanying the paper. 

We found also that, like all Griffin’s bromide papers, this 
grade is specially suitable for bromoil work. The emulsion 
appears rich in silver, and there is a sufficiency of comparatively 
hard gelatine to give good relief and withstand hard treatment 
when pigmenting. Added to these advantages the tone of the 
cream paper renders the results of considerable beauty, apart 
from the colour of the image itself. We commend the Chamois 
Satin bromide to the notice of our readers, who should write to 
Griffin’s, Kingsway, for further particulars and samples. It is 
supplied in all standard sizes at the usual prices. 
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T some time or other in their experience most camera 
A workers have had a desire to do something in the way 
of genre, often a chance pose by a member of one’s 
household giving an effect which instantly arouses an idea 
which has lain at the back of the mind for some time past. 
But in making an attempt at a pictorial rendering of the in- 
cident the ordinary surroundings of the usual domestic 
interior leave much to be desired, and at the same time in- 
clude much that is undesirable; rarely does the lighting suit, 
or the available points of view give satisfactory grouping. 

The subjects insist on looking “ posed”; a lot of explana- 
tion as to one’s purpose and aims does not always disabuse 
the mind of the average model of the fact that he is not 
sitting for his portrait. Children usually make the best 
sitters for this class of work, especially so if the subject in- 
cludes something on which the interest of the child can be 
concentrated ; the camerist and his camera is then forgotten 
and a “ natural” picture the result. 

But the primary object of this article is not so much 
directed towards the choice of subjects, but, as the title 
denotes, on how to give the subject a suitable setting in the 
limits of a modern house, or, as in the instances illustrated, 
within the confines of a modern flat; and the writer will 
endeavour to explain how, with a little trouble on the part 
of the amateur photographer, and—this is essential—a great 
deal of patience and forbearance, not unmixed with some 
enthusiasm, on the part of the “guid wife,” a controlled 


lighting may be obtained, and pictures made without the aid 


of a lot of accessories. 


Simple Surroundings Essential. 


The settings given will doubtless suggest further possi- 
bilities untouched by the present writer, and could no doubt 
be made, with little modification, to suit many another sub- 
ject. Assuming that the subject has been decided upon, and 
the setting considered suitable, you must in the first place 
cover the window panes smoothly with pure white tissue 
paper (this can be done with a touch of paste here and there— 
it will not be necessary to paste all over). If it is desired to 
suggest diamond shaped or small oblong panes, this can 
be done by fixing half-inch strips of any opaque paper to the 
tissue paper by touches of paste, keeping the strips parallel 
and equidistant as far as possible, although a lot of time 
need not be lavished on this, as the window will, in many 
cases, be out of focus. The curtains, unless almost plain, 
should either be pulled to one side or taken down altogether ; 
and if the carpet is to be included in the subject, and happens 
to be a patterned one not in keeping with the subject, it shoula 
either be reversed, showing the plainer back, or some plainer 
floor covering substituted. 

Aggressive grained and varnished woodwork or wainscot 
can best be obscured by covering all such included in the 
subject with plain lining paper. In the instances “lus- 
trated plain lining paper of a light bronze-green shade 
was employed, ordinary pins being used to hold it in its 
temporary position; where it is necessary to turn a corner 
or ledge it will be found to lie quite easily if it is first creased 
over the edge of a straight edge. Common pins will scarcely 
show against this paper, so no great pains need be taken 
to hide them. By this means a background will be obtained 
which will be subordinate to the subject, and therefore 
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isolating it from details which might have been present and 
irrelevant to the picture's meaning. Any variation in the 
shape or size of the window or window-seat can be made 
with the aid of some empty boxes with a lath tacked on to 
the front edge to carry the lining paper, but stronger if it is 
intended to carry any weight. 


Lighting. 

A fair amount of reflected light will be necessary, and the 
amount and direction of this сан be controlled to suit the 
worker's requirements by attaching a cord to the picture-rail 
from side to side of the room by means of a nail bent to grip 
the rail, and the cord being tied securely to the head. 
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WHY THE CLOCK STOPPED. 
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By P. FREDERICK VISICK. 


H AVING to undertake the preparation of lantern slides for 
several of the leading scientific and other learned societies, 
their orders running into a fairly large number during the 
lantern season, I was obliged to adopt a quick, yet, at the same 
time, practical way of masking and binding them, and my 
resent method may possibly appeal to readers of THE AMATEUR 

HOTOGRAPHER. 

All slides require a mask, with the exception of those wholly 
occupied by the picture, in which case the binding alone is 
sufficient if neatly applied. 

There are a number of masks procurable; but as the portion 
of the slide to be masked differs in nearly every case, one can- 
not expect to find exactly what is wanted upon the market. 
They can, however, be bought with various openings and in 
plain form, with many sizes of squares and circles marked 
upon them in white lines. The idea is to cut a suitable aper- 
ture from among them; but they require extreme care in cut- 
ting, and their use is limited in so far as they are not applicable 
to slides where the mask must fit exactly. You may well ask 
what I use for the purpose; and it may surprise you when I 
tell you that I use something which is intended for a totally 
different purpose, but which 1s of little or no use for that pur- 
pose. Plate backing-paper is the material, a hundred quarter- 
plate pieces costing sixpence retail. 

On holding the material to the light, one would at once 
suspect that light would penetrate it; but as the arc lanterns 
belonging to the societies indicated do not penetrate it, rest 
assured a gas, spirit, or oil lantern will not. 

With the aid of a sharp penknife and steel ruler, each sheet 
is cut into four or five pieces (number immaterial), which are 
slightly wetted and applied where wanted. То get them 
parallel with the edges of the slide, it is advisable to lay the 
paper on the table and the slide on top. The overlapping is of 
absolutely no consequence, whatever those who have not tried 
it may say to the contrary. When dry, the slide is held with 
the paper underneath, as it were, and the waste removed with 
a pair of scissors, or it can be removed with a knife, as in 
trimming prints. It is essential that the mask be allowed to 
thoroughly dry on the slide before binding. 

. Binding. 
Innumerable are the methods of binding lantern slides; and 


while many of them involve trouble, others—and, to my mind, 
the most practical—involve but little. 


In the first place, it is essential to use good binding strips, 
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A sheet or tablecloth suspended from the cord 
thus fastened will give a lot of reflected light, 
especially so if the light from that part of the 
windows not included in the picture is so 
separated by a screen or large sheet of cardboard 
as to fall on the reflectors before reaching the 
subject. If a corner of a reflector should be 
included in the angle of vision this can be pinned 
back until out of range. 

In the examples given a pair of sash windows, 
side by side, provided the lighting, each being 
about 5 ft. by 3 ft. A Ross lens of eight-inch 
focus being used on a half-plate, it was found 
necessary to have the camera in the doorway at 
the opposite corner of the room. The room has 
a S.W. aspect, and weak, autumn sunshine was 
full on the windows at the time of exposure. In 
conclusion, a few more words as to patience. Do 
not be disappointed if your first exposure is not 
a masterpiece; make a few trial exposures, and 
so feel the way with regard to poses and group- 
ing, but in a case where a child is employed as a 
model, one must be content to wait for a suitable 
time both as regards light and model. 
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and, strange though it may seem, they are rarely procurable. 
In other words, there is a great difference in the quality of 
those on the market. I may add that I have tried over a dozen 
kinds, and have, as yet, found nothing to equal the material 
sold by Messrs, Cooper, Denison, and Walkden, of passe-partout 
fame. Few dealers will trouble to get it, so it is best to go 
straight to the firm, near Ludgate Circus, or they will gladly 
post it anywhere in the British Isles for sevenpence per roll, 
the price of the material being sixpence. 

I find it easier to cut the material into lengths than to use 
one piece for each slide, as the extremely sticky nature of the 
material when wet renders it apt to adhere to the fingers and 
retard progress considerably. I do not use the metal holders 
to grip the slides, having long since added them to my list of 
unnecessaries. I have yet to meet the man or woman who can 
keep pace with, let alone beat me by using one of them. 

By wasting a small portion of the binding material, one may 
considerably hasten matters by winding the whole roll around 
a lantern slide or cover-glass. The ends are then cut with a 
pair of scissors, and each piece measures little more than 31 in. 
The lengths are wetted and applied one by one, pressed down 
with a cloth, and the corners trimmed upon applying each 
piece. 

Circular white spots can be purchased, or little pieces of 
stamp-edging can be cut and applied to indicate the position 
for the slide in the lantern. For the sake of those who have 
never bound a slide—and there should be many as the result 
of the persistent efforts of the Editor to encourage photography 
as a pastime—it is as well to add that the slide is held as 
required to be seen on the screen as regards left and right and 
top and bottom, a spot being fixed to each of the top corners. 
Chinese white is also used for the purpose of spotting slides 
bound with plain material. The lanternist sees that the slides 
are inserted in the carrier with the spots towards him and it 
the base. 

In support of my opinion as regards the excellent binding 
recommended in these notes, I should like to mention that I 
was once called to book for using material that was very diffi- 
cult to remove. It appeared that the gentleman wished to undo 
a slide and colour it. He eventually agreed that the colouring 
should have been done beforehand ; whereupon I advised him 
to simply soak it in water, gently wiping the film of the slide 
to remove any gum that may have got on to it during manipu- 
ation. 
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№ last week's notes I referred to the several excellent 

booklets of instruction issued by various makers of 

enlarging apparatus, which give in brief form all desir- 
able preliminary instruction to enable the beginner to make 
successful enlargements. 

Since writing that paragraph I have received a copy of a 
new booklet issued by W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., Camera 
House, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C., entitled “ Picture- 
making by Enlarging.” This booklet, which is got up in 
the excellent style that Messrs. Butcher are famous for, is 
one of the most practical and convincing arguments in 
favour of enlarging, and, moreover, contains just the instruc- 
tion required by the amateur who has recently developed a 
batch of holiday snapshots. 

The instructions have been written by Mr. Alec J. Jones, 
and the illustrations are by various users of Butcher’s well- 
known cameras. The outstanding point in favour of this 


useful booklet is the excellence of the illustrations, which. 


demonstrate clearly how suitable enlarging, combined with 
trimming, will make really first-rate pictures from what 
might otherwise be discarded snapshots. I can heartily 
recommend this booklet to every reader of THE A. P., as, in 
addition to the instructions and illustrations, it contains a 
large section devoted to “A Guide to the Choice of an 
Enlarger.” A copy will be sent post free to any reader of 
THE A. P. AND P. N. on application to Messrs. Butcher at 
the address given above. 


The Amidol Developer. 

Most readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. interested in bromide 
printing and enlarging read the letters which appeared some 
time ago, in which the opinion was expressed that the in- 
structions usually accompanying the amidol developer were 
a “put-up dodge" on the part of the manufacturers for 
making money. АП the uo appear to agree regard- 
ing the instructions that amidol developer should be specially 
made up for use, and that it will not keep for more than a 
few days when mixed. Possibly the instructions could be a 
little more explicit, and the small outbreak of protest which 
was contained in the aforesaid letters would not recur. To 
make the matter quite clear, the instructions accompanying 
amidol developer should read: “Although it is quite pos- 
sible to use the mixed amidol developer over and over again 
for a considerable period, the user should bear in mind that 
if the best possible results are desired, and the finest black 
and white image wanted, the fresh developer should be used 
within a week of being mixed.” 

The following is a sound formula that I can thoroughly 
recommend : In 15 oz. of hot water dissolve 1 oz. of sodium 
sulphite fresh crystals, or $ oz. of sodium sulphite, 
anhydrous. When dissolved, add до gr. of dry amidol. 
This solution will keep in good working order for about a 
week. After this time it will be found, if careful comparisons 
are made, that the images given have not the same crisp, 
black tone obtained with the fresh developer ; and the longer 
the developer is kept the grever and more muddy will the 
tones become. It is probably because the makers naturally 
want their product to be seen at its best that the usual 
instructions are given. | 

To obtain extra brilliancv, especially from thin negatives, a 
few drops of ten per cent. bromide of potassium solution 
may be added to the above formula, which can also be satis- 
factorily employed for gaslight papers. 
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Adding ' Atmosphere" in Making Enlargements. 


It is not often that the straight enlargement from the 
small hand-camera snapshot is perfectly satisfactory. Even 
though the original negative may be technically perfect and 
the enlargement without fault, there is generally missing 
that particular quality known as “ atmosphere.” 

In my notes on Hand Camera Work, published in THE 
А.Р. AND P. М. during the summer months, I more than 
once referred to the extraordinary depth of field possessed 
by the modern short-focus anastigmats fitted to the small 
folding pocket cameras. In some of these the negatives 
rendered near and distant objects with perfect sharpness at 
full aperture. An enlargement from one of these little nega- 
tives also rendered all the planes with equal sharpness, and 
the natural diffusion of certain planes obtained with a long- 
focus lens would be entirely absent. While not in any way 
upholding the out-of-focus, fuzzy definition that is frequently 
introduced as a means of indicating distant planes, there is 
no doubt that differences in tone, i.e., lightness and darkness, 
are absolutely essential in rendering near and distant planes. 
A person with good eyesight will always be able to clearly 
distinguish comparatively sharp outlines of distant objects 
суеп when a mist or fog is present. That is to say, so long 
as the mass or form of the distant object can be seen at all, 
the outline will never be fuzzy, although it may be nearly 
invisible From this we can see that the sharp outline in 
all planes given by the enlargement from the small hand- 
camera negative is strictly true to Nature, but the tones are 
generally hopelessly wrong. The correction of these tones 
can be secured by various mechanical means in the produc- 
tion of the enlargement. 

The simplest of these is what may be described as a com- 
pensator mask. The use of this is, briefly, as follows : After 
the image has been projected on to the enlarging screen, 
with the light centred and image sharply focussed, a piece 
of plain glass is introduced between the lens and the easel, 
of such a size that its outer dimensions throw a shadow at 
least as big as the projected image. The glass should be as 
large as possible, as this will enable it to be brought fairly 
close to the easel. It is now desired to increase the density 
of certain parts of the projected negative image, so that they 
will print lighter in the enlargement. This is achieved by 
gently dabbing on the plain sheet of glass a little ordinary 
oil colour with a bromoil or oil-pigment brush. 

This dabbing on of pigment does not entirely blot out the 
details of the image, but merely increases the density, and 
an entire background or distance can be lightly masked in 
this fashion. The piece of glass should be held vertically 
in some sort of adjustable frame that can be kept in the 
correct position. 

The exposure is then commenced with the compensator 
screen in position, and supposing it is a landscape subject, 
the foreground will secure full exposure through the clear 
glass while the distance will be “ thrown back " by the action 
of the obscured part of the screen. When the exposure for 
the foreground is nearly complete, take away the screen, 
and complete the exposure with the image unshielded. In 
this way all distant detail and outlines will be duly rendered, 
but in a very much lighter tone than the foreground, while 
the action of the screen will have been to impart just that 
suggestion of “atmosphere” necessary to make the planes 
of the picture take their correct positions. 
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A NOTE ON A SKYSCRAPER. > By ^ H. BLAKE, MA 


(See Illustration on page 379.) 


photographic prints he has seen in the 
course of his career, that the skyscraper 
was an exclusively American institu- 
ton, and only known west of the 
Atlantic Ocean. We have not many in 
London certainly, but there is one that 
has always appealed to me. It is by 
no means the highest building in 
London; probably Queen  Anne's 
Mansions must bear the palm amongst inhabited houses 
there; but it is so placed that it takes apparent 
height from its surroundings, and as it is unencumbered 
by excrescences, the sheer rise from the ground skyways 
is imposing. 

I had often passed it going and returning from my 
newspaper office, and had been duly impressed, but not 
satisfied, till one day I saw it at the early morning hour, 
with the sun on it, and its surrounding buildings in 
shadow, and the effect sought was forthcoming, its 
lesser neighbours in shade acting as an excellent foil to 
its upward rush. Few looking at it from the sloping 
street by the Savoy Chapel would consider it possible to 
get a lens of a sufficiently wide angle to include enough 
of the subject; but further examination reveals that if 
not at the very best point of view, at any rate quite close 
to it, and still giving a good rendering; the houses have 
been set back from the shop level which pertains higher 
up, giving several vards more scope, and in addition 
there are windows which (when leaves are off the trees) 


MADAME 


HE highly successful monochrome and colour pictures which 
Madame D’Ora, of Vienna, has on show this year at the 
London Salon of Photography (and had at THE А. Р. Little Gal- 
lery earlier in the year) have caused her name and work to be 
much before the public, and it will naturally interest those who 
admire her pictures to know something of her aims and methods. 
It will be a welcome emerging, so to speak, of the unknown 
personality behind the picture into the light of day. 

It had always been her ambition from her earliest days to рго- 
duce original work of her own. Long before she knew anything 
about photography she desired to create something. It was a 
dream of hers to embody her own ideas of taste, beauty, and 
artistic originality in some concrete form. She felt within her 
the power to set forth human beings in the right frame to suit 
their mental outlook and bodily presentment. She feels that 
almost any artistic profession would have enabled her in a 
measure to realise her dream. She might have been a dress- 
maker, and have adapted the clothing of her customers to their 
individuality, or she might have been a milliner or a decorator, 
and used her gift through these channels, but, finding photo- 
graphy, as a means to her erd, is well satisfied. One cannot 
help thinking that she has lighted on an eminently suitable 
medium for expressing her artistic ideas of persons and things. 

Madame D’Ora is quite right to devote herself mainly to por- 
traiture, since she is naturally gifted with a keen sense of dis- 
crimination in regard to the characters of those with whom she 
has to deal. Knowing almost by instinct—a particularly female 
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D'ORA ON HER METHODS. 


Special to ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic NCews.’* 


can be utilised, and help the work in another way by 
acting as lens shades from the sunlight outside. 

My version of this subject is given in the illustration. 
It was taken on a reflex camera, with a Zeiss Protar 
lens working at F/7, so that exposure, even in such a 
well-like place, presented no difficulty. ^ The question of 
getting the buildings plumb had to be considered, where 
some were close to the camera, and others in com- 
parison remote, and at so wide an angle. In a hand 
camera it was rather a risky subject in this respect, 
but I think the result, if not the best, is fair under the 
circumstances. 

The question of the amount of subject to be included 
in order to best show the effect and impress the spectator 
with the height of the building was important. Some 


prefer the essentially narrow subject, as at the Salon; 


others the one with greater width, as in the illustration; 
and it will be interesting if each reader of this little note 
will be good enough to consider this question for him- 
self. It is maintained that to take in such a wide angle 
with so little on each side as in the former version is a 
strain to the eye, and an unnatural aspect of things; 
while others feel that, provided there is enough shadow 
material round the central building to act as a foil, the 
narrower the print the better it gives the feeling of 
height. ; | 

Perhaps we shall hear of other skyscrapers in London 
which can bear some slight comparison with their 
American cousins; if so, I hope these few remarks may 
bring them into notice. ` 


gift, оп account of the sympathetic natures possessed by the sex 
—the characters of her sitters, she is able to give them just the 
attitude, attire, and background necessary to harmonise their 
outward appearance with their inner self. 

It is a curious fact that women who have come to D’Ora as 
models—themselves the slaves of fashion—have been so struck 
with the way in which she has expressed them in her portraits, 
the way in which she has interpreted them to themselves, that 
they have consulted her as to how to dress to the best advantage, 
and have followed her advice by casting off the fetters of 
fashion. 

In dealing with children she believes in trusting to the models 
themselves. No forced positions, no studied poses are adopted. 
The little ones are left to play, with the camera unostentatiously 
ready at hand, and, so left, they never fail, she says, to offer 
unstudied grace and childish charm. 

What she calls the essence of her way of working is this. As 
one would have supposed, she does not set to work to compose a 
picture according to the dictates of the text-book, but with 
her eyes only. Background, furniture, light, figure are 
all taken in through the eye, and the fout ensemble judged so, 
and when the right moment of suitability is reached instantly 
captured. Plates, papers, and all that, come afterwards to put 
into concrete form the airy dreams of the artist’s seeing eye. 
It is, she says, the eye of the artist, the conception which it 
has of the model, which makes the picture ; all the rest is crafts- 
manship. 
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THE SAVOY. By A. Н. BLAKE, M.A. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries or the Royal Water Colour Society, ба, Pall Mall East, S. W. 
See article on page 375. 
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INONDATION. Bv COMTE DE MONTGERMONT. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Water Colour Society, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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AKT STUDIE MIT THEE-KANNE. By JOSEF PECSI. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Water Colour Society, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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; 1 F correct exposure be And this truth we must firmly fix in our № 
К $ ] the greatest pitfall minds, and not say to ourselves, “I will | 
f «3l over which photo- develop a little longer in order to try and coax some detail in 
4 ; graphers come to grief, this shadow.” We shall get no more detail, and we shall ruin 
OFEEFEE 0 УР Ча 5 FELT Уа / correct de elopment will the negative. 
` AAS 2 ЖУ certainly occupy second It is difficult to determine the right moment to withdraw a 
ڪر‎ place. And the mıs- negative from the developing dish by examining it in front of a 
take will generally lie, red lamp. Nor does this treatment improve the negative. It is 
not, as many suppose, іп the choice Or {аг better to use factorial or time methods, experimenting until 
compounding of the developer, but in the correct development has been attained, and noting the results 
length of time it is allowed to act on the for all future work. But here, again, a little common sense must 
plate or film. be used. And so we come to 
And so we will formulate. Mucio E PR 
GOLDEN KOLE NO. I. An under-exposed negative must not be developed as long as a 
Do not spoil a correct exposure by over- correctly exposed negative. 
development. К 


For I am sure & ыгеа{ number of exposures are spoilt by being 
developed for too long a time. 

What an abnormal number of landscapes or seascapes one 
sees in which the sky is represented by white paper; and what 
a number of portraits in which the face shows no modelling, 
and the flesh tints are rendered uniformly white. Now, flesh is 
never absolutely white, nor anything approaching it; and cer- 
tainly some other colour than white must be found to adequately 
represent the sky, whether that sky be cloudy or cloudless. In 
other words, such prints are untruthful to nature. What is the 
cause? Very often incorrect exposure; but very often incorrect 
development. And nowadays there is no excuse for either. For 
correct development can be secured by adopting a factorial or a 
time method, or a combination of the two, plus a little common 
sense, while the use of a meter will ensure approximately correct 
exposure. Let us realise what takes place during development. 
Avoiding all technical. expressions, suppose we say that the 
developer acts on those parts of the negative which have received 
light, and produces density proportionate to the amount of light 
received. This may not be strictly scientific, but it will express 
the idea I want to convey. If we pour developer on to a nor- 
mally exposed negative, and watch results, first we shall see the 
highest lights appear, say the sky in a landscape, or a window іп 
an interior, or the face or collar in a portrait. Gradually more 
and more details become visible, till, at the expiration of a 
certain time, no further detail will appear. And it is important 
fo note that this pericd arrives much sooner than is generally 
realised. With the pyro-metol developer described below no 
more detail comes up after the expiration of a third, or less, of 
the total time required for full development. And I believe 
experiment would prove this true of all developers. Examine a 
negative at this stage, and every scrap of detail will be visible, 
though the scale of density would be incorrect. What happens 
during the remainder of the time of development? Simply that 
certain parts of the negative are acquiring density. Nothing 
more. Suppose we have exposed a plate on some dark rocks. 
sea, and skv. Оп developing, at the end of a certain time, all 
detail will be out. If we were to fix the plate now we should 
have an extremely thin negative, the rocks almost clear glass, the 
sea would have a little density, and the sky somewhat more. A 
print from it would make the rocks appear dark, while the sea 
and sky would be shades of dark grey, suggesting an eclipse or 
a storm. But if the plate had been developed a little further, 
the sea and sky would have acquired more density, and would, 
therefore, be more correctly rendered in a print. And the rocks, 
not having impinged as much light on the plate as the rest of 
the subject. would still print dark, that is, truthfully. If de- 
velopment be continued still longer, the sea and sky will continue 
to gain density, until at last they will become practically opaque, 
and will appear in the print as white; the rocks, however, will 
remain more or less true to nature. So we see there comes a 
moment in developing when the negative will yield a scale of 
tone that gives the most truthful representation of the original 
subject that it is possible to get; for it must be remembered that 
a sensitive plate has its limitations. After this point has been 
reached further development will simply cause increased density 
in the high lights, and therefore greater contrast in the print. 


Neglect of this rule is the most prolific cause of unsatisfactory 
results, since so many plates are under-exposed, owing to the 
limitations of the camera. For probably the majority of photo- 
graphers use cameras fitted with one speed only, or, perhaps (by 
altering the size of the stop), two or three. А number of their 
exposures must, therefore, be more or less incorrect ; and this in- 
correctness must be compensated for, as far as possible, in the 
developing bath. Not that any juggling in developing can make 
the incorrectly exposed, and more especially the under-exposed, 
negative ever quite equal to that which has received the right 
amount ; but that is no reason why the best possible should not 
be made of it. But why do under-exposures require less develop- 
ment than correct exposures? Simply because the shadows, not 
having received sufficient light, can never attain their correct 
density ; and, if the plate be developed for the normal time, the 
high lights will become so relatively opaque as to destroy the 
true scale of tone, and the print will be of the soot and white- 
wash variety. By taking the plate early out of the developer the 
negative will undoubtedly be thin, but at least it will not be 
black and white. Further, it may be intensified. 


GOLDEN RULE No. 3. 


An over-exposed negative requires longer development than one 
correctly exposed. 


Why? Because in this case the shadows have impinged too 
much light on the plate, and so acquire sufficient density some 
time before the high lights have got enough contrast. As we 
know that increased time of development means increased con- 
trast, we develop for longer than the normal time, and thus 
avoid the flatness usually incidental to over-exposed negatives. 

Now, a few words as to my own method of development. 
Using pyro-metol I mix up my solutions as follows : — 


AZ МЕ чыкыш ынан И АРШЫН ен 55 ЁТ. 
Metabisulphite of soda ................................... 50 gr. 
РУРО: x ООДО ова ао оаа 50 gr. 
Water rr rt 20 OZ 

B.—Sulphite of soda ..................... ecce en 2 02. 
Carbonate of soda .......................................... 2 OZ. 
Water (O E 20 OZ. 


As I generally have a big batch of holiday quarter-plates to 
develop, I put them four at a time into a то by 8 dish, and use 
Of A 14 oz., the same quantity of B, plus 3 oz. of water. At 
65 deg. Fahrenheit normal exposures on Imperial flashlight 
plates will be developed in three minutes, yielding a full range 
of tone. At the end of one minute I lift the cover which 1 
always keep over the dish when developing. А moment's glance 
shows what the exposures have been. Normal exposures are 
going more or less dark all over; under-exposures, and those 
containing very deep shadows, such as archways, show varying 
sized patches of light colour, which have darkened only slightly. 
These, by Rule 2, come out somewhere between two and two and 
a half minutes; over-exposures, shown by a complete blackness 
all over, remain in the developer for three and a half to four 
minutes. 

A little knowledge. which it has been the object of this article 
to try to supply, together with common-sense, will go a long way 
in improving the quality of our negatives. 
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A PENDULUM DISH ROCKER. 
How I Made One for 64d. 


NCE upon a time no dark-room was 

fully equipped without its ашо- 
matic dish-rocker. The * daylight " system, 
which has well-nigh abolished the dark- 
room itself, has swept away a whole host 
of suchlike conveniences. Nevertheless, 
there are times even new when the posses- 
sion of such a help is very acceptable 
indeed, as, for instance, when a single 
plate is being developed and it is found 
desirable to retard that process over a 
period of 10 or 15 minutes. With the aid 
of a rocker the piste may be covered over 
and left to its own devices without fear of 
mottling, and other work proceeded with, 
for, except perhaps to the very enthusiastic 
tyro, there is small charm in sitting in a 
gloomy and probably stuffy room rocking 
a covered dish for a fourth part of an 
hour without cessation. 

As a very efficient rocker can be made 
for 6d., or less, it is a pity to be without 
one, and, for the benefit of my fellow 
amateurs, I will now proceed to show how 
it is done. The accompanying illustra- 
tions are almost, I think, self-explanatory. 
Fig r is a front elevation; fig. 2 a side 
elevation drawn to the scale of 1} in. to 
the foot from a model made by the writer 
to take dishes up to half-plate size. Figs. 3 
and 4 are photographs of the said model. 
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Fig 1 


The thing should be made substantially, 
but quite rough carpentry will suffice, 
though I think there is always some satis- 
faction in finishing a thing off as neatly 
as possible. Therefore, if the wood is 
nicely shaped and smoothed and given a 
couple of coats of shellac varnish, it will 
not detract from its appearance. 


Referring to figs. 1 and 2. A is the 


Practica! Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 


baseboard, either screwed permanently to 
the bench, as shown, or clamped tem- 
porarily, as may be most convenient. B is 
the rocking platform, and consists of a 
board slightly smaller than A. It is 
pivoted (see-saw fashion) at the centre of 
its long sides upon a couple of small 
brass mirror plates (six on a card at the 
penny bazaar) by means of two fairly stout 
round-headed screws. С is a strip of 
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wood let into the centre of B, its function 
being to transmit the motion of the pendu- 
lum to the platform B. D is a pillar of 
wood screwed firmly to the front edge of 
A, an opening being cut at the bottom to 
admit the mirror plate and pivoting screw- 
head. F is a horizontal slot about half 
an inch long, through which protrudes a 
screw-eye, E (fig. 2), the point of which 
enters the strip C. The pendulum is 
simply a thin, strong cord suspended from 
a screw or nail near the top of D, passing 
through the screw-eye an inch or two lower 
down, and terminating in a lead or iron 
“bob,” P, of suitable weight. 

The action is simple and obvious. The 
weight P, being swung, carries with it the 
cord passing through the screw-eye, which 
causes the strip C to oscillate from side 
to side of the slot in D. This, in turn, 
transmits the motion to the table B, upon 
which the dish is placed centrally. The 
pendulum may have an initial swing 
through an arc of, say, 3 ft. The dish 
will, for a minute or two, be recked very 
energetically, but, soon settling down, 
will continue to swing very steadily for a 
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far Ionger period than may be thought. 
I found, with the model shown in the 
illustrations, that a pendulum 3 ft. 6 in. 
long carrying a weight of 2 lbs. rocked the 
dish efficiently for 12 minutes, a weight of 
4 lbs. for 20 minutes; but too heavy a 


Fig: X 

pendulum should not be used, as it puts 
too great a strain upon the apparatus. 
Two to three pounds is a useful weight for 
a rocker of the dimensions shown. One 
word re the weight itself. It should be 
regular in shape, and suspended accurately 
over its centre of gravity. Otherwise it is 
liable to develop a twist out of the vertical 
plane in which it should swing, and knock 
against the table leg or other obstruction. 
For the same reason it should not be 
suspended too closely to the pillar, D. 

Finally, like most good servants, the 
rocker may become a bad master if its 
kindness is abused. If a plate is left to 
its care for very protracted periods it is 
advisable, when giving the pendulum a 
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Fis. 4, 
fresh swing, to turn the dish at right 


angles. Otherwise you may find a 
“density mark” down the centre of your 
negative. Properly and intelligently used 
this little apparatus will serve you well. 
Э.Р, 
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«Обр READERS. VIEWS 


Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week 
It 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 


must be understood, however, that the 


expressed by correspondents 


IMPORTANCE OF ROCKING DISHES DURING 
DEVELOPMENT, TONING, ETC. 


Sig,—In developing negatives, and more particularly in 
developing under-exposed negatives, I have often found after 
fixing that they have a graduated light band across about the 
centre of them. This is found to be more frequently the case 
when the plates are developed with a developer that has been 
used already for a number of plates. А similar result is some- 
times obtained during intensification, and during reduction with 
ammonium  persulphate the reverse result is occasionally 
obtained. In all these cases it will be found that a slight sedi- 
ment has formed in the solution, and this, when the dish con- 
taining the solution is only gently rocked, collects in a band 
across the centre of the plate, and at right angles to the direction 
of flow of the solution. In this way the action of the solution on 
this part of the plate is retarded owing to the sediment tending 
to prevent the used-up solution being swept away by the flow cf 
the solution caused by the slight rocking, and thus, in the case 
of development or intensification, a light band is fcrmed, 
whereas, in the case of reduction, a dark band is the result. 

I have recently had two cases of this type brought to my 
notice in which a band of warmer tone than the rest of the print 
is formed down the centre during toning. In one case the 
toning solution was a borax-gold bath, and in the other case it 
was a platinum bath. Though in both these cases I was told 
that the baths were freshly made up, so that originally there was 
no sediment, a slight sediment always forms during toning, 
owing to reduction of the gold or platinum salts by organic 
matter which gets into the bath. 

A cause which contributes largely to the formation of these 
bands of lightness or darkness is the use of too large a quantity 
of solution, for, by so doing, one is naturally prevented from 
rocking the tray containing it very much, and it is this gentle 
rocking which is insufficient to sweep the sediment completely 
across the plate or paper that tends to cause it to collect in a 
band. These observations point out the force of the old rule 
that too much solution should never be used, and, further, show 
that dishes in which developing, toning, intensifying, or reduc- 
ing is being carried out should not be gently rocked, but that 
the solution should be caused to sweep right over the plate, so 
that no particles of sediment can remain on the surface of it. 

Before concluding, I must draw attention to a bath that is 
particularly prone to the formation of a sediment. This bath 
is the mercuric iodide intensifier, in which a large quantity of 
light yellow sediment forms during intensification. This should 
never be allowed to settle on the plate, and to ensure this the 
plate should be taken out and rinsed under the tap two or three 
times during intensification. 

These notes, I hope, will prove useful to many in explaining 
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the cause of these bands of uneven action and in showing the 
precautions that should be taken in order to avoid them. 
London, W.C. 


FREDERICK A. GARDINER. 


The Camera Club.—A most interesting series of lectures has 
been arranged for the coming winter, the season being opened 
on Thursday, the 17th inst., by Dr. Francis Ward, F.Z.S., his 
subject being, “Fur, Fin, and Feather Under Water,” illustrated 
by the cinematograph. The next house exhibition will be one 
of photographs by Continental workers. Private view, 2oth inst. 
Open till November 3oth. The annual dinner will take place 
on November 21st. 

Eastman Company of New Jersey.—The directors of the East- 
man Kodak Company of New Jersey have declared an extra 
dividend of 24 per cent. upon the common stock, payable on 
December 2nd to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on October 31st. 


The new session of the Photomicrographic Society commenced 
on Wednesday, October gth, at 8 p.m., at the Food Reform 
Restaurant, Furnival Street, Holborn, W.C. The secretary, Mr. 
J. G. Bradbury, will gladly welcome any visitor interested in 
the various branches of photomicrography. 

A New Booklet has just been issued by Messrs. Aldis Bros., 
Sparkhill, Birmingham, dealing with their well-known anastig- 
mat lenses. It contains full illustrated particulars and prices of 
the firm’s various lenses, set forth in a concise and easily 
accessible form. The attention of those interested in photo- 
micrography is drawn to the special lenses for this class of work, 
which are described in the booklet. A useful feature is the in- 
clusion of some notes on the care and cleaning of lenses. Copies 
of this little booklet will be sent post free to any of our readers 
who apply to Messrs. Aldis at the above address. 

The Scottish Federation Excursion. —The “Scottish” associates 
and their southern visitors who foregathered at Callander for 
the annual excursion had a good day. The weather was glorious 
and the country really looking its best. The harvesters (with 
the now old-fashioned scythe) and the Highland cattle were 
adaptable models; the lunch by the riverside was companion- 
able, and the tea was a fitting finale to a thoroughly enjoyable 
day. 

“ Making fhe Picture."—Under this title the Birmingham 
Photographic Co., Criterion Works, Stechford, Birmingham, have 
issued an attractive little booklet dealing mainly with their 
* Criterion ” Nonstress bromide and gaslight papers, but contain- 
ing also some useful advice on the making of successful prints. 
Readers should write to the above address for a copy of the 
booklet, which will be sent post free. Those who intend to use 
photographic postcards for the purpose of sending greetings to 
friends at Christmas-time should note that the company have 
prepared a set of six appropriate designs, which they will print 
on the address side of “Criterion” sensitised postcards without 
extra charge. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


nter-Club Photographic Alliance. 


The fourth annual exhibition of the Inter-Club 
Photographic Alliance (Lancashire) is being held 
at Nelson, and is a bigger success than ever. 
The show was opened last Saturday by Mr. Alex. 
Keighley, President of the Yorkshire Federation, 
who has again judged the prints sent in. It will 
be remembered that a year ago Preston Pictorial 
Photographic Society and the Nelson Society tied 
for chief honours, but when the prints were further 
submitted to Mr. Keighley he awarded first place 
to Nelson. Very nearly a similar Position was 
Possible this year, for the Preston Pictorial have 
won the Toulmin Challenge Shield with 92 points, 
and Nelson is only one point down. A year ago 
Mr. Keighley was delighted with the quality of 
the work shown, and in commenting on this year’s 
submissions, says they are quite an interesting 
collection of prints and slides, many of them show- 
ing true artistic feeling, and the general average 
is in advance of last year. 


The Competition Points. 


Darwen Photographic Society and Chorley 
Photographic Society tie for the third fence with 
eighty-six points each, while Blackburn is a good 
fourth with seventy-nine points. The winner of 
the special prize for the best Print in the com- 
petition is Mr. H. A. Cox, of the Preston Pic- 
torial Photographic Society, the title being "A 
Gray Day." The complete list of points awarded 
by Mr. Keighley are as follows :—Prints: Preston 
Pictorial P.S., 92; Nelson P.S., 91; Darwen P.S., 
85; Chorley P.S., 86; Blackburn C.C., 79; Burn- 
ley P.S., 76; Nelson C.C., 74; Bolton C.C., 74; 
Colne C.C., 71; Preston C.C., 70; Burnley 
C.C., 62; Accrington C.C., 61; Preston Scientific, 
53; Todmorden P.S., 52; Horwich A.P.S., 493 
Padiham C.C., 44. Lantern slides: Nelson C.C., 
48; Nelson P.S., 47; Burnley P.S., 44; Darwen 
P.S., 4o; Preston Pictorial, 4o; Preston C.C., 35; 
Colne C.C., 32; Burnley Mechanics’ C.C., 30; 


Preston Scientific, 27; H ich А.Р.$., : 
Padiham, C.C., 12.. : SINUS | Е: 


A New апа Novel Subject for Societies. 


All secretaries who are really alive are hungry 
for new ideas to incorporate in their winter sylla- 
bus, and to the Manchester Amateur Society we 
must accord credit for an excellent innovation, 
which, if I am not mistaken in my information, 
emanated from the fertile mind of Mr. James 
Shaw. At the Manchester Lantern Evenings it 
is the usual practice to have а short paper 
or half-hour demonstration on the pictorial aspect 
and preparation of lantern slides, but this October 
the subject was “One Negative—Four Inter- 
preters." Mr. Shaw provided the negative—which, 
needless to add, was a first-class quality subject 
—which was handed in turn to four of their best 
slide makers, with instructions that they could 
do just as they pleased with it, fake it, add to it, 
subtract from it, use colour, in fact, anything 
was legitimate, for they were given to understand 
that the result would justify the means. 


The Method and its Possibilities. 


Mr. Shaw carefully selected a negative that 
would give plenty of scope to the personality of 
the worker, and though the time allotted to each 
worker was but four days, eight excellent results 
were shown, all differing widely in com- 
position, їп colour, in atmospheric quality, 
in the handling of light and shade, and in the 
technique of the slide. It was really astonishing 
to see the varied results produced from the one 
negative, and even the most experienced hand 
could learn something from them. Each worker 
gave a short account of the idea he had worked 
out, and how he did it. At the close a member 
got up and said that it was one of the most 
interesting and instructive meetings of the Society 
he had attended, and hoped they would have 
more similar ones. This was cordially endorsed 
by the members present, and so, later on, the 
same idea will be carried out, but with prints 
next time instead of slides. 


A Great Lecture List. 

The new secretary of the Liverpool Amateur 
Photographic Association is well Maintaining the 
high quality of the artistic syllabus issued by 
that society, both in make-up, design, and con- 
tents. Mr. С Е. Stuart on the “Multicolour 
Oil Transfer Process”; Mr. G. E. Thompson on 
“The Italian Lakes of Garda and Isco"; Mr. 
Malcolm Arbuthnot with "A Plea for Simplifica- 
tion and Study in Pictorial Work"; “Through 
Portugal with a Camera," by Mr. A. H. Blake ; 
“The Cinematograph in Natural Science,’ 
demonstrated by Мг. Е. Martin-Duncan ; 
" Garden Flowers and their Wild Relations," in 
natural colour illustrations, by Mr. H. Essenhigh 
Corke, and a number of other excellent items, 
will, I think, justify me in declaring it is the 
finest list of lectures I have been privileged to 
see this season, and great credit is due to Mr. 

W. Duncanson for its organisation, in which, 
I have no doubt, he has received able assistance 
from the masterpiece of society organisation— 
his President, Mr. Chas. F. Inston. 


Success and Failure. 


It is rather curious that one has to record such 
a brilliant example of the influence one or two men 
have upon the success of a society like the Liver- 
pool Amateur, and another smaller, yet satisfactory 
success by the Wallasey Amateur Photographic 
Society, but at another suburb of Liverpool I am 
informed there is disaster. The Walton Photo- 
graphic Society, owing to insufficient support, has 
been disbanded, and I know this will be a source 
of great regret and sorrow to Mr. T. Bickerstaff, 
who has been its secretary for the past nineteen 
years. Want of interest locally is said to be the 
cause of its decline. 


Increased Facilities at Seacombe. 

The Wallasev Amateur Photographic Society 
have removed to new premises at 43, King Street, 
Egremont, first floor. The new rooms have been 
desiened in such a manner as to give the greatest 
facility for actual photography. The dark-room 
is of a very practical nature, and fitted with 
every convenience. A new feature is the arrance- 
ment by which the rooms can be used at any time 
from early morning to late in the evening, and the 
co-operative system of supplying requisite mate- 
rials. The secretary’s name and address are still 
the same—W. Hayes, 110, Brighton Street, 
Seacombe. 


A Boom in Portugal. 

It is not the good fortune of every society to 
have the opportunity and privilege of hearing 
Mr. A. H. Blake give his new and charming 
lecture on “Portugal,” probably with some on the 
score of expense, but the verv next best thing is 
to arrange with the Booth Steamship Company 
for the loan of their excellent set of 140 lantern 
slides on “A Tour in Portugal,” which are accom- 
panied bv descriptive matter of interest. The 
Cardiff Naturalists’ Society (Photographic Sec- 
tion) had a pleasant evening with these slides, 
and for general information I may say a big effort 
is now being made to boom “Portugal” as a 
holiday and tourist resort. 


Organised Record Work. 

The Edinburgh Photographic Society continue 
to make a special feature of their survey section, 
and although the appeal for workers has resulted 
in a fair increase in membership, there is still 
room for a lot more help; and to encourage 
workers in survey, the Council are offering three 
prizes of one guinea each for the best contribution 
towards the work of the survey section done 
during the vear prior to the next members’ exhibi- 
tion. It will be remembered I intimated some 
time ago that their method of organisation was 
to select a municipal ward in the citv, and attack 
it until complete; then advance upon other wards 
until the whole city was completed. George 
Square Ward was chosen, and a list of places 
prepared. From this list the efforts of the workers 
are directed. One place alone has been respon- 
sible for nearly onc hundred and twentv prints, 


and a further number of duplicates contributed | 


by eight members. 
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The Scheme in Practice. 


Two methods have been adopted 
out this scheme. The one is iby means of 
rambles to a particular quarter of the ward, 
which have been arranged for Saturday after- 
noons to such places as Greyfriars’ Churchyard, 
Heriot’s Hospital, and Summerhall. The other 
is for a certain street or square being allocated 
to a worker who finds it inconvenient to attend 
the rambles, but makes the necessary records 
at his or her leisure. As a result of these 
methods, it is very gratifying to be able to record 
so many contributions—notwithstanding the in- 
clemency of the weather of the past season— 
which have reached a total of nearly two hun- 
dred subjects, many of which are printed in 
duplicate. 


in carrying 


Sunderland Secretary Retires. 


The annual general meeting of the Sunderland 
Photographic Association was held at the Sub- 
scription Library, Fawcett Street, Sunderland, 
recently. The report of the Council and 
the cash statement show that the society, both 
numerically and financially, is in a very satisfac- 
tory condition. The retiring hon. secretary and 
treasurer, Mr. W. E. Kieffer, who has held office 
for a period of over ten years, intimated that 
owing to business reasons he was unable to seek 
re-election, and was heartily thanked for his past 
services. Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows:—Mr. Wm. Milburn was re- 
elected president; Dr. J. B. Waters was elected 
а vice-president; Messrs. W. E. Kieffer, J. W. 
Addison, A. E. Cross, C. W. Laing, and A. 
Peddie to fill vacancies on the council; Mr. J. 
Deans, hon. treasurer. Mr. F. Ashton Millburn 
was elected the new honorary secretary, and it 
should be noted his address is 8, Thornhill Park, 
Sunderland. 


Bury Visits the Rajar, 


The Bury Y.M.C.A. Photographic Society spent 
one of the most enjoyable afternoons in its 
history recently, when, through kind per- 
mission, the extensive and admirably situated 
works of the Rajar Photographic Company were 
visited. For once in a way Jupiter Pluvius was 
kind by his absence, and the day being an ideal 
one, the outing proved bencficial in more ways 
than one. On arrival at Mobberley, the whole 
of the Rajar staff was placed at the disposal of 
the visitors, and under the skilful guidance ot 
the experts the various departments were visited. 
Passing from room to room, department to de- 
partment, peeping into cavernous rooms, along 
faintly lit passages, occasionally being warned 
by the courteous guides to mind the step, the 
party watched with intcrest the remarkable 
smoothness with which the various phases of the 
photographic work were manipulated. The visi- 
tors were conducted from stage to stage, right 
from the raw material to the finest finished 
photographic products. It would be somewhat in- 
vidious to deal with one section more than 
another, but if choice can be made, the visitors 
were apparently most struck with the room in 
which the photographic papers were being coated 
with emulsions. At the time emulsion was being 
coated on paper, which, when finished, would be 
two miles in length, and would be cut up into 
postcards ready for shipment to India. The 
manufacture of photographic films, both for single 
pictures and cinematographs, was a most in- 
teresting feature, as also was the skilful manner 
in which every piece of paper was closely 
scrutinised before being packed ready for either 
amateur or the professional. Another novel item 
was the kiln which is kept burning day and night 
regularly, burning up the refuse, spare pieces of 
paper, etc., the residue of which is carefull 
collected, and would provide most amateurs wit 
а substantia] subsidy with which to pursue their 
hobby, a revenue of about £7 per week pen 
derived from this source. The factory is situate 
in the heart of the country; the company 
generate their own electricity, make their own 
gas, and possess their own artesian well, factors 
which go a long way towards making the factory 
one of the most up to date in the country. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


Prints for criticism must 


selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages this week. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication). А! queries and 


be addressed to the Editor, 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


“Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Lens for Studio Work. 
I have a 14 ft. studio, and bought a half-plate 
hand camera, but find focus of lens too- long 
for size of studio. What length of focus will 
be required? W. J. В. (New Pitsligo). 
You omit’ to mention the all-important 
point, viz., whether you want to take a 
full-length standing figure, half-length, 
head and shoulders only, etc. So we can 
only assume that you may want to take, 
let us say, a 6 ft. figure as say 4 in. long, 
on your 64 by 43 (half) plate. You will 
require quite 2 ft. at each end of your 
studio as working distance. This only 
leaves то ft. The scale or ratio of 6 ft. to 
4 іп. 15 18 to I. Thus, multiplying ro ft. 
—i.e., 120 in.—by 18, and dividing by 
18 plus 1—i.e., 19 squared, or 361—gives 
you 6 in. very nearly as the required focal 
length. For half-length or larger scale 
you may use either a longer-focus lens or 
bring this one nearer the sitter. 


Pyro-soda Developer. 
I use pyro-soda developer. The image 
appears in thirty seconds, and to appearance 
the plate is developed in one minute. Is this 
correct, or has the plate to remain longer in 
the undiluted developer? Is it better to use 
diluted developer? etc. 

E. S. (Piccadilly). 


Without knowing the exact formula of 
pyro-soda, i.e., with or without bromide, 
etc., we cannot say definitely ; but, taking 
an average case, you may assume that 
for complete development the plate will 
require ten to twelve times the "time of 
appearance." Thus if the image беріл: 
to show the first signs of development in 
half a minute, it will require ten to twelve 
half-minutes for proper development. You 
had better use the developer according to 
the instructions supplied by the maker— 
at any rate, until you have acquired some 
general experience. 


Stripping a Negative. (Two Querists.) 
I have a negative of which the glass (but not 
the film) is broken. How can I get the film 


on to another glass? 
R. O. R. (Bermondsey). 


I have a negative that frilled so badly (rodinal 
developed) that to save it I had to restrict 
washing to a minute or two. A formalin bath 
had no effect. It has now dried in ridges, 
etc. A. G. P. (Birmingham). 
In both cases the remedy is to strip 
the film off the present support and 
transfer it to a new glass. This is really 
quite an easy matter, but the tyro should 
first try his hand on an old negative of no 
value, just in case he makes a mistake 
the first time of trial. The secret of suc- 


cess is—don’t hurry things; go slow. 
Take note that glass or earthenware 
dishes are not to be used for the stripping 
bath, but one may use celluloid, vul- 
canite, ebonite, papier maché, wood, or 
lead. With a knife cut through the film 
all the way round the negative about 
1-16th of an inch from the edge of the 


glass. Then soak it for an hour in cold 
water. Prepare а ro-grain per ounce 
solution of sodium fluoride. Place this 


in the stripping bath. Add 5 minims per 
ounce of strong sulphuric acid. Rock the 
dish once or twice, then put in the nega- 
tive, and rock again gently and occasion- 
aly. Presently the film will begin to 
leave the glass. If it sticks here and 
there, it must be helped with a feather or 
very soft brush. When the film is free, 
remove the broken glass. Pour off the 
stripping bath, and replace with equal 
parts of water and methylated spirit. 
Slip a clean glass under the floating film, 
and gently raise the glass and film 
together; tilt so as to drain from the 
corner, and then dry the plate and film 
together in a cool and airy place. 


White Dots on Prints. 
Can you tell me what is the cause of my films 
having small marks which give white dots on 
the prints? C. C. (Kensington). 
It is impossible to say definitely, as 
such markings on the films may come 
from various causes. Are you careful to 
see that all the solid matter used in 
making up the developer is thoroughly 
dissolved before using the developer? 
This precaution is often neglected, and 
gives rise to trouble. 


Depth of Field. 
Will a lens, e.g., Cooke or Goerz, with aper- 
ture F/3.5 or F/4.8, when stopped down to F/6 
or F/8, give the same depth of field as another 
lens at F/6 or F/8, etc.? 
S. J. E. (St. James's). 
Briefly, yes. All modern lenses with 
the same focal aperture or F number will 
give the same depth of field. The larger 
apertures are certainly useful as a reserve 
power. 


Disc of Confusion. 
I have a camera with focussing scale gradu- 
ated for disc of confusion—1-20cth inch. I 
have calculated hyperfocal distance with full 
aperture and 1-1octh disc. When the scale is 
set to this distance, an object half this dis- 
tance from camera is out of focus, etc. 
H. G. (Bournemouth). 


The hyperfocal for one size of disc is 
not the same as for another size—the 
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smaller the disc, the further the hyper- 
focal point, these distances varying 
directly as the diameter of the disc, as 


ё 
you may see from the formula le 


Instead of setting the lens by the scale, 
focus an object at the calculated distance. 
Then half this distance is the practical 
limit ; but, of course, objects at this (half) 
distance cannot be expected to be as sharp 
as those at the focussed distance. 


Chalky Deposit on Films. 
When I had fixed my films and all milkiness 
had gone, another chalkdike substance formed, 
etc. | C. P. (Kensington). 

‚ This chalky film or deposit is probably 
lime deposited from the water. If you 
bathe your films in very dilute hydrochloric 
acid, you will probably find this washes 
away. To a pint of water add one drachm 
of strong hydrochloric acid. Finally wash 
the films in water containing just one or 
two drops only of acid. 


Wide-angle Lens. 
I want a wide-angle lens for dealing with 
architectural subjects in confined situations 
for use with a 5 by 4 camera. What focal 
length do you advise, and what angle will ie 
embrace? I want to avoid bad rspective. 
E. A. M. (Boulogne-s.-m.) 
In general it is not advisable to use a 
lens of less focal length than the shorter 
side of the plate, i.e., in your case, 4 in. 
This will give you about 65 degrees, or 
зау two-thirds of a right angle. 
Various. 
Will you please give (1) a good method of 
obtaining a good negative by single contact 
from a negative? (г) Sepia tones with gas- 
light, and bromide papers by hypo alum? 
(3) Prints on P.O.P self-toning development? 
W. W. F. (Bolton). 
(1) Though there are several methods of 
making a negative from a negative, yet 
the easiest, simplest, and most certain 
method is to make a contact positive, and 
then from that a contact negative. (2) 
The hypo alum will not give a true sepia 
colour, though it varies somewhat accord- 
ing to the brand of paper used, but 
generally it tends more or less towards 
purple. (3) Developing ordinary P.O.P. 
after very slight printing is possible, but 
seldom so satisfactory as printing out. 
We have not tried developing self-toning 
paper. If you want a development paper, 
why not use gaslight or bromide, which 
are specially made for that purpose? 


Developing Films. 


Using flat, limp films, and developing them 
singly, the central part rises to the surface, 
and does not develop evenly, etc. 


J. B. (Glasgow). 

Use a deeper developing dish and 
plenty of developer ; turn the film face up 
and face down alternately. It is quite a 
good plan to use a deep straight-side jam 
Jar to contain dilute developer, and put 
the film in edgeways with its back curled 
against the side of the jar. 


Intensification. 
I understand that intensification with bichro- 
mate depends on the quantity of acid, etc 
Does more acid give more intensification? 
R. L. (Twyford). 
Taking то gr. of bichromate per oz. of 
water, the quantity of acid may con- 
veniently range from 2 to 20 minims. 
Broadly put, the more acid the less gain by 
intensification. You will find 1o gr. 
bichromate, то mins. hydrochloric acid per 
oz. of water a useful proportion for 
medium effect. Not having tried your 
suggested experiment in your second ques- 
tion, we cannot say for certain, but would 
suggest your trying the lead intensifier for 
maximum effect. 
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In Confidence. 

There has been a vast 
secrecy about the possible 
first president of the Wales 
and Monmouth Photo- 
graphic Federation. All 
concerned in that good 
enterprise have been going 
about for days with a finger on the lip. It has been decided, I 
read, to ask a certain Welsh gentleman of high station to accept 
the position. So high was he that at the moment of writing it was 
deemed improper to divulge his name. You would know the name 
if I told it. But I am not going to tell it. I do not knowit. But 
when I think of gentlemen of high station in the land of Taffy 
there is one name that leaps to the lips. But I cannot mention 
it, for the copyright in the name is reserved by the vulgar politi- 
cal press. Is it possible that the Federation is buttonholing a 
Welsh gentleman not unknown in Downing Street? It is a cute 
move, if such is the case, for it may be a means of fending off 
the projected tax on hypo, which, I learn, is to be a great popular 
feature of the next Budget. 

A Little Revision. 

Recently I had something to say about the printers. Nothing 
really unkind, but perhaps the allusion to “inky devils” was not 
so polite as it should have been. Anyhow, they have had their 
revenge. In the verse which happily finished off the page con- 
taining this libel they made a pretty and subtle alteration. There 
are three things to be considered in writing poetry, namely, 
rhyme, sense, and metre. The alteration they made picked neatly 
out for destruction the rhyme and the metre, and magnificent] 
left the sense intact. The trouble was to find a rhyme wit 
“puma.” I lighted on the rhyme “illume a,” whereupon some- 
body thought that “illumine ” was meant, and altered it accord- 
ingly. Now, *illumine a" does not rhyme with * puma," and, 
in addition, it brings home to supper with it an extra syllable. 
Yet *illume" is quite a legitimate word. І need only quote а 
friend and fellow poet of mine, who lived at one time at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon : — 

“When yon same star that’s westward from the pole, 
Hath made his course to ://ите that рагі of heaven.” 


Photographic Outings. 

Why should photographic society outings come to end with 
the summer? I am led to ask the question after reading the 
descriptions of several of these functions which have taken place 
during the past season. There seems to be no good reason why 
such excellent social gatherings should be confined to the better 
half of the year. I boast no intimate acquaintance with inns 
and restaurants, but I have a sort of idea that the catering is 
much the same in winter as it is in summer. You can depend 
upon as excellent a tea in a November fog as in a May mist. 
Oysters, too, are in season. Moonlight excursions might even be 
organised, wifh Beethoven’s sonatas and an oyster supper, while 
if any old fossil did want to do such an antediluvian thing as 
to use his camera he could go out and give half-an-hour’s 
exposure in the moonlight, and nobody would miss him. The 
music is just as good when the months are dull, and, for any- 
thing I know, steam launches and brakes can be as easily 
procured. 


All the Year Round. 

No, I do not think I have forgotten anything. I have checked 
it all over again with the official descriptions of these summer 
photographic excursions, and every item of revelry mentioned 
there is mentioned àlso in the foregoing paragraph. Forgotten 
that it is a photographic outing? Not at all, but it didn't seem 
worth mentioning. It must be rather rare—though not unpre- 
cedented—for a photographic party to go out on an afternoon's 
spree without at least one of their number being able to take 
photographs. His solitary presence is sufficient to make the 
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outing truly photographic. He gives the halo of art to the 
picnic. And if һе can be persuaded to take an official group of 
the rest of the party, so much the better. With such a souvenir 
of the occasion the party would become more photographic than 
ever, and all this could be done in winter almost as well as in 
summer. 


Pernicious Weed*. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Photographic Society the 
President is reported to have declared, “I never smoked, never 
do smoke, and never mean to smoke.” 


Dear familiar pipe of mine, 

Solace of a weary day, 
To my woes an anodyne, 

To my restless soul a stay, 
Burns your bowl how cheery bright 
In the dark-room late at night! 
And you never fog the plate— 
But you mental fog create? 

So, at least, in warning tones, 
"Iis affirmed by CH-PM-N J-N-S. 


Yet I'll ne'er believe it, for 
In the vaporous wreaths that come 
From your blithe interior 
I see pictures, yes, by gum, 
That would make my fortune if 
I could snap the silver whiff. 
But ere I can get my slide 
Filled and ready they subside 
Into smoke, which me dethrones, 
In the eyes of CH-PM-N J-N-S. 


Oh, my pipe, old friend, old pal, 
Master of a sister-art— 
For you draw angelical— 
You and I perforce must part. 
No more will your amber tip, 
Meet my fond, impatient lip; 
No more will your fragrance quell 
Some stale, musty, dark-room smell. 
We must part ; the man who owns 
You—well, say, to break no bones, 
Ne'er will be a CH-PM-N J-N-S. 
* The writer of the foregoing trusts that he has expressed the 
feelings of smokers correctly, for, like the President of the 


R. P. S., he never smoked, doesn't smoke now, and never means 
to smoke. 
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Lesson. 
HERE are few after- 
modifications which 
give so great a de- 
gree of improvement 
to a landscape print 
with so little trouble 
as the printing in of 
a sky. It is not 
work which presents 
exceptional difficulty, 
but thought and 
judgment are  re- 
quired in choosing a 
suitable sky negative 
for any given land- 
scape, and a little deftness of manipula- 
tion in making the print from the two 
negatives. We may consider for a 
moment the sky negative itself and how 
it is produced, for it is much better to 
take skies for oneself than to buy the 
ready-made article. 

Strongly marked clouds may be 
photographed on ordinary plates, but 
the more delicate effects, which, after 
all, are those most generally useful, 
will be better secured on orthochromatic 
plates exposed through a filter. The 
filter should not be too deep a yellow, 
or the blue sky will appear very non- 
luminous and shady. Print No. 1 is 
an example of the strongly marked or 
dramatic type of sky, for which the 
ordinary plate is not unsuitable, while 
print No. 2 is of that delicate character 
demanding the colour-sensitive plate 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


with the filter. For general work the 
filter should not increase exposure more 
than five to eight times. Naturally, 
the exposure required for skies is much 
less than that for ordinary landscapes. 
For very delicate, fleecy clouds some- 
thing like 1-16th of the exposure which 
would be required for a street scene 
will be right, while coloured cloud 
effects may require about 1-8th of the 
“ average-subject ” exposure. Suppose, 
for instance, the “ average-subject " ex- 
posure to be 1-1oth second at F/8, then 
we should have to give 1-8th of 1-1oth 
second for a coloured-cloud effect—that 
is 1-Soth second. The filter, however, 
increases this, and if it is an eight- 
times filter we get back to our original 
ı-ıoth second. For this reason an 
eight-times filter is convenient, for with 
it on the lens we may give the same 
exposure for a sky that we should give 
for the average subject. If our sky is 
of the light, fleecy variety, we do the 
same, using stop F/11 instead of F/8. 
In this way we avoid frequent changes 
of shutter speed, to say nothing of 
giving our exposures more accurately, 
for there are few shutters which will 
give, with accuracy, exposures in the 
neighbourhood of 1-1ooth second. It 
is, in fact, a good plan, when no filter is 
being used, to stop down to F/22 and 
give r-10th second, instead of attempt- 
ing to give I-8oth at F/8. It is much 
easier to judge whether the shutter is 
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giving 1-1oth second when set for that 
speed than to gauge the accuracy of 
1-8oth. 

Having exposed the sky, we must 
consider the development of the plate, 
and, generally speaking, it is well to 
develop for half the normal time given 
to a landscape. This will in most cases 
give enough contrast, and at the same 
time keep the sky negative sufficiently 
thin to enable the landscape portion of 
the print to be seen through it and 
covered up during the printing of the 
sky. This, of course, in a printing-out 
process such as P.O.P. 

Let us now get back to the main 
point, the adding the sky to the land- 
scape. We will suppose we have be- 
fore us the landscape negative and a 
number of sky negatives. It is scarcely 
possible to have too many skies, for 
often if four or five are suitable one of 
these is so much more so that it is 
worth while taking some little pains to 
secure the best one. We must be on 
the look-out for three things :— 

(1) A sky harmonious in character. 
It would never do to print a heavy 
storm-cloud effect into a peaceful, 
sunny landscape. This is a mistake 
very commonly made. 

(2) A sky lighted from the same direc- 
tion as is the landscape. 

(3) A sky in which the cloud-forms 
come in such position as to help the 
composition of the picture as a whole. 


No. 2. 
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The first two points a novice can be 
sure of, and if there is any doubt it is 
well to make prints of both landscape 
and sky, or skies, and to consider the 
print and sky carefully, side by side. 
The choosing of a sky to aid the com- 
position is not quite so easy, but be- 
‘comes more so as one's grasp of 
composition becomes greater 
with constant work. 

Print No. т would be unsuit- 
able as a sky for the bit of land- 
scape (No. 6). This is obvious— 
when pointed out; but we have 
seen much more obvious blun- 
ders perpetrated. No. 2 is also 
unsuitable, for the landscape 15 
strongly sunlit, and if a sky with 
clouds is introduced the clouds 
should show a similar strength 
of lighting. 

We shall assume the printing 
is to be done on bromide paper, 
and the first step is to get the 
exact exposure for the land- 
scape plate. Print No. 3 shows 
a test exposure strip, the ex- 
posures given being 2, 4, and 
8 seconds. The two-second strip is the 
nearest, but was thought to be a 
trifle dark, so another exposure was 
given, just over one second. This 
is print No. 4, and it proved to be 
rather too light. Actually the two- 
second exposure was reverted to. 
The exposure required for the sky must 
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be ascertained in precisely the same 
way. In both cases the development 
of the test strip must be carried 
as far as it will go. With a standard 
amidol developer the time of develop- 
ment should be not less than two 
minutes to ensure this. Partial de- 


No. s. 


velopment will not do, because we 
might, when developing the combina- 
tion print, find the landscape de- 
veloped enough at the end of a 
minute, while the sky needed a little 
longer; or, of course, vice versa. In 
other words, the darkness of both skv 
and landscape must depend entirely 
on exfosure, and not on 
duration of development. 
Having found the re- 
quired exposure, we 
shall do well to jot it 
down on a piece of paper. 
As the sky negative is a 
good deal thinner, the 
sky wil need a very 
short exposure, and it is 
better to move it a good 
deal further from the 
light to obtain this, 
rather than to attempt to 
give fractional parts of a 
second. 

Print No. 5 is the sky. 
In print No. 4 we see 
that the sky is white— 
that is that there is no 
grey tint over the skv 
portion which would 
degrade ог dull the 
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bright lights on the white cloud. 
It is sometimes necessary to block 
out the sky—that is to paint it 
over in such a way that it will print 
absolutely white, leaving the paper 
ready to receive the delicate cloud, so to 
speak. If we look at print No. 5 we shall 
see the little strip of landscape, 
and we at once realise that we 
must not print this across the fore- 
ground of our cottage scene. To 
avoid this, we may hold the sky 
negative with its glass side to- 
wards us against the landscape 
negative, also with its glass side 
towards us, and having got the 
cloud in the proper place, we 
can paint on the sky negative 
with some opaque colour such as 
photopake, quite roughly cover- 
ing over the light part of the 
cottage and foreground. There 
is no need in most cases to go 
closely up to the outline, all 
that is needed being to prevent 
any printing from the wet 4 nega- 
tive taking place across the light 
portions of the landscape. When 
this opaque is dry, we may proceed to 
our combined print. У 

Let us suppose we print first of all 
the landscape, exposing in the ordinary 
way and giving the time ascertained, 
viz., two seconds. Before taking the 
paper off the negative, we had better 
mark the top edge with the word sky— 
on the back of the print, of course. 
Next, we remove the paper and take 
the negative out of the printing frame. 
We now lay the paper on the sky nega- 
tive, close the frame, and proceed to 
expose the sky. We shall probably re- 
move the frame to three times the dis- 
tance from the light and give some- 
thing like the same exposure—two or 
three seconds. On development, we 
have a finished result, such as print 
No. 6. 

If the skv negative is the same size 
as the landscape, we cannot move a 
cloud to right or left, but can raise or 
lower the cloud slightly. In this case 
the bottom edge of the sky negative 
was about half an inch higher than 
the bottom of the landscape print. 
The sky plate was continued downwards 
by attaching a strip of black paper, to 
prevent the bottom edge of the print 
being fogged. 
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HE acute observer in camera portrait 
and figure work soon finds out that 
his best subjects are the young and the 


moderately old folk. One reason for this 
is that the former are yet too young to 
think about how they look, while the latter 
have got to the stage when they care very 
little about the matter. Thus in both 
cases we have our better chances of getting 
that touch of unconscious reality which 
so often gives a photograph its chief 
attraction. 

With middle-aged grown-ups the case 
is "quite other." Algy is anxious that his 
moustache shall look quite military ; 
Angelina has donned the sweetest thing in 
blouses, *with real lace," and has just 
been practising a killing smile with the 
aid of a mirror, and so оп. We therefore 
gladly turn to the youngsters and just 
quietly watch them at their little home- 
made games, noting the endless charm of 
supple movement and grace of uncon- 
scious pose. Here are a couple of child 
pictures which at once attract, first of all 
because they are quite free from any sug- 
gestion of posing or *expressing " for the 
benefit of the camera man. This gives 
the suggestion of reality, life, and truth. 


A.—NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


By Harry Payne. 
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Every week two ог three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners' 


Competition or the Advanced Workers' Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


Now let the young reader be warned 
not to skip off at a tangent with the idea 
that all he has to do is to snapshot chil- 


dren without their knowing anything 
about it, in order to make pictures. 
Naturalness of this kind is a valuable 


quality, but by itself it is not necessarily 
pictorial. It is always 
entertaining, а it 
tells us something 
about what is of 
prime interest {о 
every living person, 
it tells us something 
about life; but in- 
terest does not always 
mean pictorial 
quality. This is an 
important point to 
notice, because many 
young photographers 
confuse the two 
things, which have 
no necessary connec- 
tion. We may be 
much interested to 
see a pig with six 
legs, a potato which 
looks like somebody's 
head, or the débris of 
a railway collision ; 
yet the chances are 
these subjects will 
not make pictures. 

But to get back again to our two little 
child pictures. In both we get hints of 
topics which interest a child's mind, e.g., 
our neighbour's friendly disposed dog, 
and a group of hens ready for a handful 
of corn. 

In example A we notice that the line cf 
railings exacts a good deal more attention 
than it merits. It is not a particularly 
beautiful or even interesting object, 
and, moreover, seems to cut our subject 
into two parts, an effect generally to 
be avoided. Then, again, the background 
of the little maiden is rather complicated ; 
i.e., too many different things of no great 


B.— OUR CHICKS, 


interest are brought to notice rather 
prominently. | 7 
But how could they be avoided? Either 


by selecting another point of view, or by 
using the plate for a more suitable sub- 
ject. Thus we see a subject may be 
natural enough, and also interesting, as 
showing the alert, lively pose of the dog, 
the half teasing, toying pose of the 
youngster, and so forth, but still not satis- 
fying as a picture in which all parts ın- 
cluded are not only acceptable but are 
helpful. 

Now, in the case of example B the sub- 
ject is more complete. Not because it 
contains more, but because it contains less 
—i.e., fewer things, objects, features, 
which we could well do without. 

In a good picture what is included 


should be not merely unobjectionable, i.e., 
neutral, but, further, it should be accept- 
able, desirable, i.e., helpful to the general 
effect. If you can leave out any part 
without harming the result, then leave it 
out. 

The birds in fig. B, unfortunately, are 


By Harry Payne. 


From the Weekly Competition (Beginners). 


not very agreeably grouped. They form 
something like a row or line diagonally 
across the pen. A moment’s waiting might 
have given us a better grouping. Another 
noticeable feature is the rather too 
strongly marked light and straight line of 
the edge of the board on one end of which 
the girl is seated. But against this one 
may put the easy, natural, and also pleas- 
ing pose of the figure. The turn of the 
head leads us to look at what she is look- 
ing at, which 1з generally а pleasing 
device. Again, the unconsciously clasped 
hands are quite charming. Indeed, chil- 
dren's hands and fingers are nearly always 
pleasing objects. The child and the 
group of birds form a complete whole. 
If either were omitted our picture would 
fall to pieces. Both prints show careful 
and capable technique, both show 
“natural” scenes, but one has far more 
pictorial quality than the other. The 
moral is obvious. 


AVE you any query or point of 
difficulty in your photography ? 

If so, write to the Editor of “The 
А.Р. & P.N.” 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


He will help you. 
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THE ANGLER. 

By 

CHAS. G. THORNTON. 
Awarded a Prize 

in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE BLACKBERRY BOY. A charming outdoor Autumn subject. Bv MRS>G. A. BARTON. 
The original—a carbon print - was ca hibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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VERY camera case is by way 
of being a Pandora’s box. No 
matter how often it is opened 
and the camera produced, 
hope always remains, hope 
that something new or some- 
thing better will be achieved, 
that finality has not been 
reached, and that the photo- 
graphic process always retains 
sufficient interest to repay 
investigation and experiment. 

We are fortunate in being 
able to put before readers of 

ТнЕ A. P., in this Autumn Number, a series of articles 


all of which are original in outlook, and one or two of 


which deal with entirely new aspects of photographic 
procedure. Apart from the editorial contribution on 
pages 397 and 398, which deals with an entirely novel 
method of development, and one that should be of the 
greatest possible use to every photographer who has to 
undertake the rapid development of large quantities of 
films or plates, we would specially draw readers’ atten- 
tion to the first part of Mr. Harold Holcroft’s article 
dealing with “The Powder Process for the Production of 
Lantern Slides,” which appears on page 402; the notes on 
a new method of working in gum-bichromate by 
Lacroix Fils, of Geneva; Mr. C. H. Hewitt’s practical 
article for the record worker on page 399; and Mr. C. 
F. Stuart’s concise instructions for multiple-coloured 
bromoil transfer process on page 415. These, however, 
are merely a few of the items which have been prepared 
for the benefit of our readers, but will serve to indicate 
that there are still possibilities for considerable experi- 
mental. work for those who are keenly interested in the 
development of a beautiful and wonderful process. 
$ c e 
The generally accepted version of autumn photo- 
graphy is indoor work. While this may be true, so far 
| as a considerable number of amateur 
photographers are concerned, there is 
also the other side of the shield which 
VET shows us that autumn photography 
out of doors opens up one of the most beautiful periods 
of Nature's calendar. Autumn is distinctly the season 
of colour, combined with beautiful mist effects; and 
although the time for daylight work becomes shorter 
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day by day as winter approaches, the transient gleams 
of beauty that are granted to the enthusiastic photo- 
grapher well repay any discomfort that may occur in 
the pursuit of them. The article on “Autumn Mist 
and Sunshine,” appearing elsewhere in this issue, 
contains many useful hints for the autumn outdoor 
worker. dw 


The shades of many of the old members of the Linked 
Ring must surely have been present at the Salon 
"smoker," held last week at the London 
THE SALON Salon of Photographers’ exhibition 
“SMOKER.” galleries at са, Pall Mall East. Few, if 
any, of the previous series of famous 
Salon “smokers " could boast such a full house or such 
an enthusiastic company as at this meeting; and 
although one would have been pleased to see several old 
friends present, it is doubtful whether the gallery would 
have afforded further accommodation. Photographers 
from all parts of the kingdom, and even from the 
Colonies and the Continent, were present, while the 
sister arts were also represented, and the photographic 
trade, too, was well in evidence. The programme was 
as good as previous Salon "smokers " have always led 
the guests to expect, and contained talent of a high 
order. Mr. Haldane Macfall's proposal of the “Health 
and prosperity of the London Salon of Photography ” 
was accompanied by some trenchant remarks regard- 
ing exhibitions in general, and Mr. C. H. L. Emanuel's 
response was witty as usual. Altogether a delightful 
evening, and one that fittingly echoed the most success- 
ful photographic exhibition of recent years. 
| e Ф e 
Owing to pressure on our space in this issue, several 
regular features, such as "Among the Societies," by 
"Ariel" ; “Enlarging Notes," by “Тһе Onlooker " ; 
Reviews of Apparatus, etc., are unavoidably held over. 
$ © m 
The attention of new readers is directed to the fol- 
lowing page, containing particulars of THE A. P. Com- 
petitions, and to our “In Reply" page. The Editor 
and staff of Tue A. P. are always ready to give advice 
and assistance to readers on all photographic matters, 
and beginners’ troubles are specially dealt with. АП 
editorial communications should be addressed: “The 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, 52, Long A 
London, W.C." iS чыр 
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TWO NEW COMPETITIONS FOR “А.Р.” READERS. 


NEW form of competition is 
always welcomed by the 
amateur photographer. We 
are pleased to announce two 
new oompetitions this week 
which will appeal to most 
readers. 


An Enlarging Competition. 

From time to time articles 
have appeared in this paper 
pointing out the possibilities 
of making successful pictures 
by enlargement from small 
snapshots, but not necessarily 
including the whole of the 
In fact, it is not often that the whole of the 


original negative. 
original negative, especially a holiday snapshot taken with a 
small hand camera, will enlarge successfully into a satisfactory 


picture. Repeatedly has the photographic axiom been demon- 
strated that the part is greater than the whole, meaning thereby 
that a small portion of the original negative often contains the 
materials for a simpler and more effective picture than the whole. 

An example of the sort of thing is well demonstrated in one 
of our advertisement pages this week. The full-page adver- 
tisement on p. xviii., which is reproduced from an excellent little 
booklet on * Enlarging ” issued by Messrs. Butcher and Sons, 
gives an admirable idea of how a small part of a snapshot can 
be enlarged to make a very effective picture. 

It is on these lines, therefore, that we offer prizes for the four 
best enlargements sent in before the end of the year. These 
enlargements may be of any size, but not smaller than то by 8, 
the essential condition being that an effort has been made to 
produce a picture by enlarging and making the most of a 
small portion only of a small negative that is not essentiallv 
pictorial in itself. The enlargement should be accompanied bv 
a contact print from the small original negative, clearly show- 
ing the portion that has been enlarged. 

A first prize of two guineas will be given for the best enlarge- 
ment sent in, a second prize of one guinea, and two further 


prizes of half a guinea each will also be awarded. The appearance 


of the enlargement may be enhanced by suitable mounting, and 
all entries, properly packed, should be delivered at THE A. P. 
office, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., not later than Decem- 
ber 31, addressed to the Editor, and clearly endorsed * Enlarge- 
ment Competition." 


A Special Competition for Bromoil Workers. 

Since the first announcement of the bromoil process, when we 
published the working particulars in the Photographic News of 
August 16, 1907, this method of print production has grown 
steadily in favour until now it can be regarded as one of the 
most popular, with the possible exception of bromide itself. 
As, however, it 15 first necessary to make a good bromide print 
before it can be turned into a successful bromoil, the extensive 
use of bromide paper is not surprising ; but the fact remains that 
the fascination of bromoil is far-reaching, and there are not 
many workers who have gone past the beginner stage who have 
not experimented with it. 

For the benefit of those, however, who have mastered the 
process, we have devised the following competition. We have 
arranged with a leading firm of bromide paper manufacturers 
to supply us with a number of specially prepared bromide en- 
largements measuring 12 by 10 inches. These enlargements will 
all be exactly alike, and will be made from a negative by the 
Editor. Those intending to enter the competition should apply 
for one of these enlargements, enclosing two penny stamps for 
packing and postage. Аз only a limited number will be avail- 
able, the applications will be dealt with in strict rotation, so it 
will be a case of first come first served. 

Prizes of two guineas, one guinea, and two of half a guinea 
will be awarded for the best bromoil prints made from these 
bromide enlargements, the idea of the competition being that 
all competitors will start level with identical bromide prints, 
and the success or failure of the resulting picture will be 
entirely in their own hands. The individual characteristics of 
the worker will have free play, and we anticipate that the final 
collection of bromoil prints which will be returned to us in com- 
petition will contain results of the greatest possible variety. 
The closing date for this competition will be announced later. 


| а 
THE WEEKLY COMPETITION AND THE ANNUAL LANTERN SLIDE COMPETITION. 


N addition to the two competitions referred to above, the 
attention of new readers is directed to THE A. P. Weekly 
competition, full particulars and conditions of which will be 
found on page 372 of last week’s issue. Prizes are offered 
each week for the best pictures submitted, also а special 
prize for the best mounted print. There is a separate section 
for those who have never won a prize in a_ photographic 
competition, and it should be noted that all prints entered for 
both sections of the competition receive a written criticism if 
stamps are enclosed for their return. A coupon, which will be 
found in our advertisement pages every week, must accompany 
each print sent in. 


We would also remind all lantern slide workers that the 
closing date for THE A. P. 1912 Lantern Slide Competition is 
October 23, so that there is no time to be lost. THE A. P. special 
silver and bronze plaques and certificates will be awarded in 
eacle of the seven classes in this competition. The prize-winning 
slides will become the property of the proprietors of THE A. P., 
and, accompanied by critical notes, will start on tour among the 
photographic societies on November 1st. Entry forms (one of 
which must accompany each set of slides) and full conditions 
of entry were last published in our issue for August 26. _ 

Packages containing slides must be addressed to the Editor, 
52, Long Acre, W.C., and marked “Lantern Slide Competition.” 


—— ÓgMUNES— ————— 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


JUDGE. SECRETARY. 
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| 

Rotherham P.S. pas Sai к n 23| Oct. 26 = ت‎ 

Portsmouth C.C. ii за .. Oct. 23| Oct. зо — == 
Southampton С.С. ... ies ... ı Nov. 4| Nov. 9 | Oct. зо | Nov. 1 
Cambridge and District С.С. . | Nov. 6 | Nov. 9 | Oct. 26 | Oct. зт 


Shropshire C.C. Nov. 6| Nov. 7 | Oct. 26 | Nov. 2 


S. 
S. 

City of London & Cripplegate P.S. |Nov. 18 Nov. 21| Oct. 31 | Nov. 14 Е. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., and J. B. B. " 
A7 


Bournemouth Ce. е 


1913. 


Northern (Manchester) | Jan. 4 | Feb. т 


Southend-on-Sea Т.5. . | Jan. 6 | Jan. то T 5 


| 


С. Barrow Keene, F.R.P.S., and Thos. 
A, Scotton. 

A. H. Blake, M.A. | 

Е. J. Mortimer, Р.К.Р. 

F, J. Mortimer, F.R.P. 


Wellington. 
Hackney P.S. .. T те ... Nov. 20| Nov. 23| Oct. 28 | Nov. 18 Е. J. Mortimer, Е.К. 
... | Nov. 29 Dec. 9 | Nov. 21 Nov. 25 Е. J. Mortimer, Е.В 


Dec. 6 | Dec. 10! А.Н. Blake, M.A., and J. Dudley John- 
ston (Pictorial), dor are Jones, 

FRPS ELG: Де 

F. J. Mortimer, F.R P.S. 


H. C. Hemmingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 
J. 


C. Thompson, 23, Elm Grove, Southsea. 
C. M. Cooper, 203, Shirley Road, Southampton. 
T. I Sowdon, Sunny Side, Guest Road, Cambridge. 
C. 
H. H 


Franck, Shropshire Maltings, Shrewsbury. 
. Armstrong, Lawnhill, Hide Road, Wealdstone 


Walter Selfe, 24, Pembury Road. Clapton, N.E. 


P 
Р; Miss Penrice, 41, Wellington Road, Bournemouth. 


S. L. Coulthurst, Broad Oak Road, Worsley, Man. 
chester. ` 
. (Scientific) 


C. A. E Chandler, 29, St. Helen's Road, Westcliff-on- 
Sea. 
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Development of Films and Plates. 
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A NEW AND PRACTICAL METHOD OF DEVELOPMENT FOR THE AMATEUR, 
THE PROFESSIONAL, AND ESPECIALLY THE PRESS PHOTOGRAPHER. 


By F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 


HE statement that a spool of sensitive film or 

dry plates exposed in the camera in the ordinary 

way can be fully developed in less than a 

quarter of a minute may possibly arouse 
a certain amount of disbelief. The further state- 
ment that such a period as a quarter of a minute 
will, under certain conditions, produce over-develop- 
ment, and that perfect negatives equal to those secured 
by any other form of chemical action can be produced 
in less than five seconds, calls for immediate explana- 
tion. 

It is with a certain amount of trepidation that one 
comes into conflict with well-established theories. In 
photographic procedure the comparatively prolonged 
action of dilute developers in the production of well- 
gradated negatives is generally accepted as correct. It 
may be well, therefore, to say at the outset that, while 
such procedure appears to be sound in both theory and 
practice, the method described hereafter is, so far as the 
author is concerned, sound in practice only. Pressure 
of other work has not permitted sufficient time for the 
investigation of the theory. It is, however, by their 
practical application that most theories stand or fall. 
When, therefore, it is said that with this form of de- 
velopment—during the past six months—at first experi- 
mentally, and then with increasing wonder, and lately 
with full confidence, most of my own negatives have 
been produced, the reasonableness of the request for a 
hearing will not be denied. 

The negative, for instance, from which the picture re- 
produced on page 406 of this issue was made (the ori- 
ginal of which is on exhibition at the London Salon), 
was developed in a few seconds. It is doubtful whether 
a better negative could be desired. The bromide en- 
largement, too, was made by But that is an- 
other story, and one that is good enough to keep for 
a future occasion. 

To return, however, to the original statement. The 
ratios of time of first appearance of the developable 
image, time of complete development, and the tempera- 
ture are now fairly well understood by most photo- 
graphers, thanks to the preachments of Mr. Alfred 
Watkins. A fourth factor—the dilution of the de- 
veloper—has not been taken into account to any extent, 
because it has been understood not to greatly affect the 
other ratios. So, for instance, if a certain developer 
with a factor of 1o gives its first appearance of image 
in 20 seconds at a temperature of 65 deg. F., it will pro- 
duce its fully developed negative in 200 seconds, or 
3l minutes. If the solution is diluted with an equal 
bulk of water, at the same temperature, it will normally 
give its first appearance of image in 40 seconds, and 
complete development will be effected in 400 seconds, 
or 62 minutes, and so on. 

It has not been generally realised that the converse 


is equally capable of practical application. If instead 
of diluting the developer by halving its strength it is 
concentrated so that it is made double as strong, the 
other factors still hold good. With the developer men- 
tioned above the image would appear in то seconds, and 
development be complete in 100 seconds. Double the 
strength again, and the completed negative will be 
finished in 50 seconds. 

Here, however, the theorist will probably step in. 
The reductio ad absurdum has been anticipated. Не 
says: “According to this principle, if the developer is 
sufficiently concentrated it would be possible to make 
the appearance of the image in 1-100th of a second and 
complete development in 1-10th second." Exactly—and 
the only drawback to the consummation of this achieve- 
ment is the limitations in making a sufficiently concen- 
trated developer and its powers of penetration into the 
film in so brief a time. 

“Granted,” says our friend; “and assuming that it is 
possible to completely and fully .develop the image in 
even five seconds, according to the original statement, 
how about the quality of the negative? " That is for each 
to judge. Suffice it to say that, out of many hundreds 
of negatives on both films and plates developed by this 
method during the past few months, experimentally and 
otherwise, there is absolutely nothing in the way of 
gradation rendering, strength of high lights, clearness 
of shadows, cleanness of image, and freedom from 
graininess and physical defects generally that would 
distinguish the results from technically good negatives 
successfully produced by any other means. 

The two points demanding attention, therefore, are 
concentration of developer and dexterity in manipula- 
tion. Needless to say, when a roll of film or a plate is 
to be fully developed in, say, five seconds, the atten- 
tion of the mind and fingers must also be concentrated. 

It is well known that if a formula for an ordinary 
developing solution is taken (and there are many hun- 
dreds of them) and the quantity of solvent, e.g., water, 
is reduced to, say, one-quarter, the chemicals will 
generally refuse to entirely dissolve, and some will 
remain in solid form in the liquid. If it is boiled they 
may dissolve, but on the solution cooling are again pre- 
cipitated as solids. The use of a caustic alkali, e.g., 
sodium hydrate or potassium hydrate, instead of the 
carbonate will, however, in many cases enable a much 
greater degree of concentration to be arrived at. Either 
of the following formule are typical examples of highly 
concentrated developers :— 


M.Q. Concentrated Developing Solution. 


Hot water ERS ESS. IO OZS. 
Sodium sulphite (cryst.) ............... . 4 025 
Тего SEE tetra eic емы йрн tei IOO grs 
Hydroquinone ........................... 200 grs 
Sodium hydrate ........................ 200 grs 
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Paramidophenol Concentrated Developing Solution. 


Hob о Locos onte E Eat dd IO OZS 
Sodium sulphite (Cryst) «1... e 3 ozs 
Hydrochlorate of paramidophenol ... I0 
Sodium. Bedtale- aoc hot bees 9.5. 


Add the caustic soda іп strong solution until there is 
complete dissolving of the precipitate first formed. 


Instead of these the commercial concentrated deve- 
lopers—Rodinal, Azol, or Certinal—can be used. 


How to Use the Developer. 

Although it may appear a small matter to record, a 
certain amount of faith is necessary to follow the advice : 
Pour a bottleful of “neat ” Rodinal on to a cherished 
exposure and so obtain a perfect negative instantane- 
ously. Yet this, in brief, is the method advocated; and 
the only corollary to be added is: Do not waste time in 
getting the negative out of the developer into the fixing- 
bath. Either of the formulae given above or the com- 
mercial solutions mentioned give a sufficiently concen- 
trated solution to produce a perfectly developed nega- 
tive from a properly exposed plate or film, and, more- 
over, a beautifully clean negative, in less than five 
seconds. 

Five seconds has been given as the average time in 
which the developer can be made to completely cover 
the plate, or in which a short length of film (Ensignette 
six-exposure, V.P.K. eight-exposure, 2% by 31 and 
quarter-plate six-exposure, larger sizes double-twos) can 
be drawn once deliberately through the solution and 
back again. The avoidance of markings is purely a 
matter of practice and taking care to rinse the film or 
plate first in plain water. 

As a beginning, do not use the fully concentrated 
solution. Be content to develop the exposure in, say, 
halfaminute. Dilute the developer one part in six of water. 
First, if a spool film is being treated, run it through 
a dish of plain water, see-saw fashion, for a minute, 
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No. r.— Comparative test exposure with rapid plate. зо seconds 


Developed with parami- 
Total time of 


to standard candle at 12 inches. Г 
dophenol developer (as above), 1 in 25. 
development, 3 minutes. 


until it is thoroughly wetted. Pass the fingers over the 
surface to remove any small air-bells. Have the de- 
veloper in a deep dish, which need not be much wider 
than the width of the film—this for economy of the 
developer. Hold the end of the film between the finger 
and thumb of the right hand. Let the film hang straight 
down, and take the other end between the fingers and 
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thumb of the left hand. Plunge the lower end into the 
solution and gradually draw it through and up, at the 
same time lowering the right hand holding the other 
end. Continue the action, drawing the film through 
the developer in a U-shaped loop, until the fingers of 
the right hand holding the other end of the film are in 
the solution and the left hand is uppermost, holding 
the film straight down again. This 15, of course, the 
usual method of dealing with films which are not de- 
veloped in a tank. In this case, however, the tiring 


#7 { 
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No. 2.—Comparative test exposure with rapid plate. зо seconds 
exposure to standard candle at 12 inches. Developed with 
concentrated paramidophenol developer (as above). Total 
time of development, 4 seconds. 


monotony of see-sawing the film up and down for, say, 
ten minutes in a normal developer is avoided. By using 
the formula as given (1 in 6) the negatives will be fully 
developed in half a minute. Reduce the dilution to 
1 in 3, and fifteen seconds will suffice. 

When sufficient dexterity is gained the film can be 
completely submerged, passed regularly through the 
strong solution and back again, while slowly counting one 
—two—three—four. The image literally flashes out as 
the surface of the.film comes into contact with the solu- 
tion, and within the time mentioned is developed through 
to the back. А slight pause is, perhaps, advisable as 
the right-hand end comes to the developer, to compen- 
sate for the double passage through the liquid of the 
rest of the film; otherwise, a steady, unwavering action 
is best. The film can then be passed straight into a 
strong acid fixing-bath : Hypo, 6 oz.; metabisulphite of 
potash, $ oz.; water, 20 oz. When fixed, the film is 
washed and dried as usual. 

It will be clear that for the worker with larger and 
longer spools of film the concentrated solution will have 
to be diluted somewhat to allow time for the actual pas- 
sage of the film through the developer. The amount of 
dilution is, however, regulated entirely by the dexterity 
of the worker. If he can pass, say, a ten-exposure 
postcard spool into the developer (being more diluted, a 
larger quantity and a bigger dish can be used), unroll 
it under the solution from one side of the dish to the 
other and back again twice in one minute, the developer 
can be used diluted with about ten times its bulk of 
water. 

[A further article dealing with the advantages and 
disadvantages of the process, keeping the developer, 
and the application of the method to the development of 
plates will appear next week. | 
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THOSE workers who have іп the St. Mary's Church, Ealing, which is nailed to an oak 
done a certain amount of board fixed to the wall, and is kept polished bright. This 
photographic work in our polishing has the disadvantage of slowly wearing away the 
cathedrals and parish brass, and it might be preferable to have it carefully polished 
churches cannot fail to and then lacquered, so that the brightness was retained with- 
= 8 have noticed some of the out the disadvantage of wear. | 
$j cx memorial or sepulchral The polishing, however, shows the brass as it was 

ы brasses which, їп spite of originally meant to be seen, that is, as a bright surface with 
iconoclastic zeal on the part а drawing upon it in black lines, for the incised lines do not 
of the Puritans and others, get polished, but remain of the dark tarnished colour. The 

still exist in considerable numbers. Not every church  incised lines were originally filled with some hard black wax, 
. possesses an example, and the north of the country їп order to produce this effect. Much of the effect of the 
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Fig. 1. Fig. a. Fig. 3. 


is less rich than that portion south-east of a line brass then is lost when the lines do not stand boldly out from 
drawn from the Humber to the Severn. The home the surface. A brass kept bright and placed as is this Ealing 
counties possess numerous examples, and several of the brass, could quite easily be photographed, using perhaps ап 
London churches contain many very fine brasses. For the — orthochromatic plate on account of the yellow colour of the 
most part these brasses are on the floor in stone slabs, or metal, and the direct photograph would show the drawing 
are on the slab of an altar tomb, but in many cases the in dark lines, as the engraver meant it to be seen. 
slab has been raised against the wall, or actually built into The ordinary way of recording a brass is to take a “ rub- 
or attached to the wall. bing." "That is, a sheet of thin, tough, white paper is laid 
Direct photography has been tried as a means of depicting over the brass, and held carefully in position, and then over 
these brasses, but with varying and, on the whole, with the paper is rubbed backwards and forwards a piece of heel- 
slight success. The conditions are very trying. The brass, ball. The method is analogous to the taking of an impres- 
a flat shect of metal, with more or less deeply incised lines, is sion of a penny, or of a design on the back of a book, which 
usually the same colour all over, the metal having tarnished probably every schoolboy has done at some time or other. 
to almost a lead colour. The colour is the same in the Fig. 1 is a reproduction of such a “rubbing.” Such rubbings 
incised lines as on the flat surface, so that of colour contrast show the exact size of the brass (which тау be very large), 
there is none. Unless the light from the side is very strong, and to a great extent its condition, but they show it as a 
the shadow in the incised lines is scarcely apparent. drawing in white lines on a black ground. The best effect, 
In some few cases the brass is kept bright. There is, for too, is lost sometimes by the rubbing going bevond the edges 
instance, the brass of Richard Amondesham and his wife оЁ the brass proper, as may be seen in the figure. Fig. 2 
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shows a print obtained after the margins have been carefully 
blocked out. 

Now suppose we take the negative, copied from the paper 
“rubbing,” and make from it a transparency, either by con- 
tact, using films, or in the enlarging lantern, turning the 
negative with its film surface towards the light, instead of, 
as usual, towards the easel, we shall get a glass fac-simile 
of the original rubbing. That is, instead of having a paper 
print, like fig. 2, we shall have either transparent films, or 
glass negatives turned round as regards right and left, that 
is laterally reversed. Now, from these we proceed to make 
prints. If we have used films we must print from the back 
of the film to avoid reversal, but if from the reversed nega- 
tives then from the gelatine side. The print we so obtain 
will be like fig. 3, and will show the matrix or slab in which 
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(See illus:ration on page 105.) 


ЕТЕК having neglected the gum-bichromate process owing 
A to the attractions of oil-pigment, I have returned to my 
first love. I have done this in spite of my admiration for the 
qualities of the oil process—a process of incomparable flexibility. 
But gum-bichromate also gives me very great satisfaction, and 
it has a peculiar richness, and lends itself with great docility 
to a multitude of interesting combinations. The effects may be 
varied almost to an infinite degree by the employment of 
variously tinted papers or by superposing several printings. 
Indeed, the field of action is vast, and there is abundant oppor- 
tunity for the skilful worker who adopts this marvellous printing 
process. 

Having been truly fond of the gum method, while not 
abandoning the greasy inks, I have always been searching after 
new combinations of printing. Such work demands patience as 
well as skill, but what does some amount of trouble matter if 
the desired results are obtained? I have devoted myself in 
particular to the original effects got by the somewhat neglected 
method of employing coloured papers, and the range of expres- 
sion which it gives to the artist. 

Without making any further claims, I have to communicate 
to all who are interested in the gum method my line of 
procedure for obtaining the whites on tinted supports. I do so 
in the hope that my experiences may be a guide to others, and 
may enable them to obtain results more perfect than my own. 

I will, therefore, try to indicate as clearly as possible my 
method of obtaining an impression in white on deep coloured 
papers (as illustrated on page 405). It is necessary 1п the first 
place to use a positive, not the selected negative turned over. 
For this purpose it is simplest to employ thin gelatino-bromide 
paper, which is to be obtained specially for such uses. The 
positive on paper has the immense advantage of making it pos- 
sible to copy at the back, and this is absolutely necessary if the 
best kind of image is to be obtained. 

Once the support is chosen, it is very important that a thor- 
ough sizing should be given. For this purpose five grammes of 
arrowroot should be dissolved in 200 c.cms. of water (cold), and 
placed over a gentle fire until it reaches ebullition. Formol is 
added, to the amount of 3 c.cms., in order to permit of the 
employment of the preparation during several days. 

For the application to the paper a large hog’s-hair brush is 
required, and the solution may be put on without fear of too 
much abundance, and also uniformly, and left to dry. For the 
mixture of gum and bichromate I proceed by ordinary methods, 
or according to the one indicated so fully by Demachy and Puyo 
in their excellent book entitled “Les Procédés d’Art en Photo- 
graphie,” but instead of introducing a dark pigment I employ 
a light one—the sulphate of baryta. Unfortunately, it is im- 
possible for me to indicate the quantity because this is a 
matter for experience and for the practised eye. The coating of 
this emulsion is applied on the paper, as in the case of the other 
colours, good care being taken to obtain a uniform thin layer. 

After drying, the exposure to light is made under the turned- 
Over positive. The exposure is very rapid. Development is 
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the brass is set, black ; the brass itself, as a shining surface, 
and the incised lines black, as the engraver of the brass meant 
his work to appear. 

It is not perhaps necessary to treat every rubbing in this 
way, though it is surprising how rapidly a number may be 
copied when everything is in readiness, but many brasses 
appear much more convincing when so treated, the actual 
rubbing having something of that unsatisfactory appearance 
a negative has to the eye of the non-photographer. 

With regard to the technical details, a slow or process plate 
is the most suitable, both for making the original negative 
from the rubbing and the reversed reproduction in the 
enlarging lantern. This reproduction may be either the same 
size or larger, as may be thought desirable. For the print 
nothing is better than a smooth bromide paper. 


“ere 


carried out merely by float- 
ing the paper face downwards 
either in cold or warm water, 
according as to whether the 
time of the printing has been 
exact or in excess. One does not wait to obtain the half-tones. 
The image takes a heavy aspect, because it is only the very trans- 
parent portions of the positive which are impressed in white. 
But with successive printings in deep colours, the half-tones 
are obtained, as well as the modelling. If after this first impres- 
sion the whites appear yellow, it is a good plan to pass the image 
through a bath of bisulphite of soda, which eliminates the traces 
left by the bichromate. 

After complete drying one proceeds to a fresh sizing, as thor- 
ough as the first, with the preparation indicated above. If this 
is not done it becomes impossible to get out of the subsequent 
impressions the colour which has been unacted upon by the 
light. Then, always after drying, one proceeds to the second 
coating of gum mixed with a deep pigment, copying this time 
with the negative. The development is practically as I have 
already indicated. It is permissible to take several superposed 
printings by marking as exactly as possible by the usual method, 
which is too well known for me to describe. The sizing between 
each operation must not be forgotten. 

I am fully persuaded that my method of working may be 
greatly modified by the employment of other sizings, such as 
gelatine and albumin, and again by other white pigments. But 
with regard to the latter the sulphate of baryta, according to 
my experience, is the best for the purpose, because it does not 
combine with the bichromate, and renders it easy to take away 
the non-impressed colours in ulterior printings. 

One may also simplify the operation that I have described by 
suppressing the positive, but I should point out that the effects 
obtained in that case are not so remarkable, although they by 
no means lose all their interest. Plainly it becomes a matter 
of applying with the brush on a sheet of tinted paper, which 
has been primitively sized, a coating of sulphate of baryta, mixed 
with the water and arrowroot already prepared for the purpose 
of the sizing. After drying, it should be sized again, and after 
complete desiccation the emulsion of gum mixed with some deep 
colour may be applied, and the copying take place as usual to 
the light under the negative. 

I have had experience of the results with these two methods 
of printing. Frequently it happens that the white coating has 
a tendency to be scaly. The fault proceeds from excess of 
pigment or from insufficient sizing. If, on the contrary, the 
colour is found to be insufficient in quantity, the coating offers 
more solidity and adheres more strongly to the support, but 
the image lacks in brilliancy. I am not yet at the end of my 
investigations with regard to the sizing, but I continue with some 
expectation my experiences in the use of albumin. I believe I 
may predict after my early attempts that once the proper quantity 
of this colloid has been found I shall be able to obtain extremely 
interesting effects. =. 
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Happy is the photographer who 
always gets his negatives exactly as 
he would have them. I once knew a 
man that had a camera who told me 

# he never wasted а plate; but he was 
also a fisherman, and was always making 
cucumber frames, etc. 

| have recently carried forward some experi- 
ments commenced long ago and laid aside. 
i hesitate to say if they contain anything new, 
for the ancients have a trick of seizing 
one's best ideas. But possibly my notes may contain a hint 
or two which may lead to others working them up into a 
real, live, genuine “new novelty "—as I heard a notion 
described at a certain photographic exhibition not long ago. 

But to business. Suppose we get a negative which is 
fairly satisfactory but giving a print somewhat over-strong 
with contrasts of light and shade, such, for instance, as the 
portrait (fig. 1). "The top light gives too strong shadows 
cast by nose, eye ridge, and angle of lower jaw. We may not 
care to tamper with the original negative, as perhaps it 
cannot be repeated in case of accident. 

The first step is to take an ordinary plate, put it film to 
film with the negative, and give it two or three seconds’ ex- 
posure at, say, 4 ft. from an ordinary gas jet. Then develop 
it to a rather thin positive. By rather thin, I mean it would 
compare with a decidedly soft printing negative. It is fixed, 
washed, and dried as usual, and then put glass side to glass 
side with the original negative, and bound up in true register 
by the aid of a few bits of gum paper just overlapping both 
glass, and covering, say, & in. of film on each side. То get 
register easily, one needs the help of a friend armed with a 
bull-dog spring paper chp and a strip of cloth or thick 
blotting-paper. Seated a few feet away from a gas flame, 
the two hands can slide the two glasses about until, when 
held between the eye and illuminant, we catch the position of 
no overlap. Our friend now slips over the edges of the two 
glasses the strip of cloth (say, 3 by 1 ins.), and then the 
spring clip. We can now lay the whole arrangement on the 
table, and apply the strips of gum paper. Опе bit to the 
middle of each of the four sides is quite enough to prevent 
shifting. 

Take note that we now have a negative and positive image 
superposed, and yet separated by the thickness of two 
glasses. 
soften contrasts. 

If we now make a paper print by contact with the nega- 
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Fig. a. 


"NOME EXPERIMENTS IN PRINTING CONTROL. 


The positive obviously will act as a local mask and 
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Fig. 3. 


By F. C. LAMBERT, M.A, F.R.P.S. 


tive, and the frame is kept quite still during the exposure, 
we shall be lucky if our print does not show overlap, light 
in one place and dark elsewhere. But if we, during the 
exposure, gently " wobble” the frame, now side to side, now 
top and bottom, we shall—all going well—compensate one 
overlap with another, and get such as result as fig. 2. Here 
we see a reduction of contrasts and a corresponding trans- 
parency of shadows. As the print is in contact with the 
negative film, wobbling the trame has no effect on the 
sharpness of the image, excepting that softening of con- 
trasts tends to subdue fine detail bv removing it from notice. 
This is quite a different thing from a general softening of 
detail by fuzziness. Bear this point in mind for comparison 
with what comes hereinafter. 

For our next experiment we separate our positive and 
negative, and then bring them together film to film. It is 
now much easier to get good register. They are again 
bound up together as before. Now take note that, as before, 
the negative and positive combined show less light and 
shade than the original negative; but here this composite, or 
combined, or new negative, however one may prefer to term 
it, is sandwiched between two glasses, so that from neither 
side can we get a contact print. However, it will be found, 
on experiment, that if the printing frame be held quite still 
during exposure we get a print which to the eye seems quite 
as sharp as the contact print (fig. 2). Moreover, it matters 
very little whether the direct rays of light fall quite per- 
pendicularly on the glass. If, however, the printing frame 
be kept on the wobble all the time of printing, we can get 
various degrees of general softness. Fig. 3 may give some 
idea of the kind of softening effect thus obtainable. It will 
easily be understood that the degree of softening is depen- 
dent on the obliquity of the light; that is, the more slanting 
the rays the more fuzzy the image. If the incident light 
makes about one-third of a right angle with the normal or 
perpendicular a pleasant softening results. 

It only remains to add that we get a very pleasing effect 
by giving half the exposure while the printing frame is quite 
still, and the other half of the time during slight wobbling. 
But this is a delicate difference likely to be lost in the half- 
tone reproduction process. 

The illustrations are reproduced from a negative taken 
of the late John Leighton about twenty years ago. John 
Leighton was one of the founding members of the now Roval 
Photographic Society. He аса a few days ago, having 
just passed his ninetieth birthday. Fifty years ago he was 
a prominent person in photographic and_artistic circles. 
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N the few odd hours I can 
[ spare I have been work- 
ing for some time to master 
the powder process upon glass 
for lantern slides, and I set 
down here the results for the 
benefit of others who may be 
interested. 


Theory. 

The accepted theory of the 
process is apparently simple. 
lt is as follows. If a suit- 
able colloid, sensitised with 
a bichromate salt, is coated as 
a thin film upon glass, then 
. dried bone dry, and exposed 
to light under a positive, a very 
faintly visible image is produced. 
lf the film is then taken into a dark- 
. room and allowed to remain in the 
ordinary atmosphere, it will in a few 
minutes absorb a certain amount of mois- 
ture from the air; but this absorption 
does not take place uniformly. The parts 
where the light has acted absorb the mois- 
ture more slowly and to a less degree than 
the unexposed portions, and the rate of 
absorption is approximately in inverse pro- 
portion to the light action. 

If a dry powder is placed upon the ex- 
posed film and kept in motion uniformly 
all over the plate with the gentle action 
of a soft brush, the powder adheres to the tacky places on the 
film so as to produce a photographic image. 

To test this theory I tried the following experiment. A film 
was prepared and exposed in the ordinary way. The exposed 
fiim was then placed in a drying oven at 8o deg. F. for fifteen 
minutes; it was then at once placed in a desiccator over 
sulphuric acid for fifteen minutes until cold. 

The room in which this experiment was conducted was, of 
course, lit by artificial light only. 

Whilst still in the desiccator, the film was brushed with a 
dry brush and dry powder, using ordinary rough precautions to 
prevent the entrance of any moist air. Only a trace of an image 
in powder was obtained after brushing for ten minutes. The 
film was then taken from the desiccator into the ordinary atmo- 
sphere of the room, and the brushing continued, when the 
powder image rapidly came up and was fully developed in a 
minute or so. 

The trace of an image produced in the desiccator was clearly 
due to the entrance of a very little of the ordinary 
atmosphere, owing to the arrangements for brushing 
in dry air not being quite perfect. As the only differ- 
ence in the conditions between the first and second brushings 
was the presence of moisture in the air during the second brush- 
ing, the result of the experiment is pretty conclusive evidence 
of the accuracy of the accepted theory. 


Practical Details. 

Most of the text-books give us an outline of the general pro- 
cedure, and a choice of several formula with different propor- 
tions of the constituents and different colloids; they also tell 
us to pick out the formula we think best, and keep to 1t until 
we get the results desired, varying the proportions a little to 
suit our own way of working. 

After some preliminary trials with different colloids, I chose 
the gum arabic formula of Vogel as most promising, and the 
remarks herein refer specially to the gum formula given later, 
which is a modification of Vogel's, but some of the observations 
are, of course, of more general application. 

In the first place, the glass plate for the film should be free 
from blemish, and must be chemically clean, otherwise the 
image will be imperfect, partly from the fact that the film will 
not be of uniform thickness, and partly from some chemical or 
physical action of the dirt upon the film, which causes irregu- 
larities in powdering. With new glass, cleaning with a mixture 
of ammonia, methylated spirit, and tripoli is sufficient. The 
glass plate, preferably held upon a pneumatic holder, is dusted 
gently with a camel-hair mop. 
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LANTERN SLIDE MAKING BY THE POWDER 
д PROCESS.—A Perfect Method. 


Special to ‘‘ The A. P. & Р. N.” — 


By HAROLD HOLCROFT, M.A., F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 


Dust is an enemy to be carefully avoided. It is not exactly 
necessary to flush the dark-room and the operator with a hose- 
pipe before working, as used to be recommended for the albu- 
men lantern slide, but at any rate remember tlie proverb, * Let 
sleeping dogs lie." The dust will do no harm unless you stir it 
up by too much energy in your movements. 

About 1 oz. of the sensitive colloid solution is poured into a 
clean 2 oz. beaker and filtered into a second 2 oz. beaker by 
means of a small glass funnel in which a plug of absorbent 
cotton wool is inserted very loosely. 

A pool of the colloid solution is poured on to the glass plate, 
still held by the pneumatic holder; the glass is inclined in all 
directions in the ordinary way, so that the glass plate is covered. 
The excess solution is returned to the second beaker. The 
plate is then closely drained as much as possible, and the thick 
edges removed with blotting paper. In this way a fairly 
uniform coat can be obtained; but, generally, the side of the 
plate which is uppermost during the draining is thinner than 
the lower side, a state of things which is not to be desired. A 
much better way to produce the film is to use a small whirler, 
which can be bought from Sanger Shepherd and Co. for 2s. 6d., 
and a perfectly uniform coat is easily produced. If the plate 
is whirled with the coated side down, there is less chance of 
dust getting on the film. 

The speed of the whirler should be increased gradually up to 
the highest speed until the thick edges have disappeared. 

To avoid getting the colloid solution on to your clothes, the 
plate should be held during whirling in an old hat box or some- 
thing of the kind. 

Drying the Film. 

The colloid solution should be refiltered for each plate, using 
the two beakers alternately. This filtering does not entail any 
loss of time, as an ounce will run through the filter in a minute 
or so, whilst other operations are in hand. The whirled film is 
at once placed horizontally in a drying oven, which can be 
extemporised from a fair-sized tin biscuit box fitted with a 
thermometer. 

During the drying in the oven, a dustless non-conducting sur- 
face, such as the cardboard lid of a plate box, should be used to 
support the film, as it is necessary to dry the film uniformly at 
an exact temperature. Drying the film should not be done over 
a naked flame, as this is apt to be an irregular method difficult 
to control. 

The film must not be allowed to dry slowly, or the salts may 
have time to crystallise out; but, on the other hand, in my 
experience, it is not advisable to employ a temperature higher 
than about 8o deg. F. I have found that even if 100 deg. F. is 
used, the high lights of the image are not so clean as when the 
temperature is less. 

A very small gas flame is the best method of heating the oven, 
as the temperature can be easily regulated to remain steady at 
80 deg. F. within a degree or two. 

When the film is dry, which can be ascertained by touching 
the extreme edges, it must be exposed without any delay. The 
exposure is made behind a positive, which should have about 
such contrast as a good lantern slide. The positive to be 
copied is warmed a little so as to be quite dry, and the dry and 
warm sensitive film is placed in contact. 

An ordinary printing frame is used. Exposure is rapid, and 
should be made with an actinometer. From sixty seconds up to 
ten or fifteen minutes in the shade, in a good mid-day light in 
May, according to circumstances, will be required. Usually my 
positives take eight to ten minutes, byt I have copied thin posi- 
tives with a yard or so of magnesium ribbon. 

After the exposure the film is placed again for five minutes 
in the drying oven at the same temperature as before. The 
warm film is placed on a sheet of glazed paper and a little of 
the thoroughly dry powder chosen is kept in motion equally all 
over the film with a very soft brush which has been dried. In 
about a minute or so the powder should begin to adhere to the 
image, and the powdering should be finished in about three or 
four minutes. 

When the image is sufficiently advanced, all loose powder is 
brushed off gently, and the slide is ready for masking and bind- 
ing up. 

[The second part of Mr. Holcroft’s contribution, containing 
formulae and other working details, will be published in next 
week's “A. Р.”—Ер.] 
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By С. Puyo. 


APPARITION. 


The original of this print—a large oil transfer— was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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LE DEJEUNER INTIME. By GUIDO REY. 
From the One-Man Show of Guido Rey's work at “The A. P. Little Gallery," 52. Lona Acre, W.C. 
Signor Rey's prints at this exhibition are in platinum ата matt albumen, They are magnificent specimens of pure photography. 
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PORTRAIT ESSAY INGUM. Bv LACROIX FILS. 
See article “ New Method of Gum-prtn!ing"" on page 400. 
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SUMMER. 


"WHEN THE HEART IS YOUNG.” 
Bv 
F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 


From the London Salon 
of Photography. 
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WINTER. 


"A WARM CORNER.” 


By 
F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 


From the London Salon 
of Photography. 
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THE VILLAGE FAIR ; : 
The original of this picture—a large oarbon print — was <. 
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By ALEX. KEIGHLEY. 
hibited at the London Salon of Photography. T 
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HOPS. (From a platinum print.) A decorative Autumn subject. 
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By Miss Е, L. MARILLIER. 
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MUTTER UND KIND. 


By 
ALADAR SZEKELY. 


From the London Salon 
of Photography. 


The original of 

this print іх a fine 
specimen of silver-albumen 
on Japan tissue, 
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WEEPING summer has 
now merged into an 
autumn that is little, if at all, 
better in point of warmth 
and sunlight. And yet there are compensations, for 
photographic optimism remembers that when the ever- 
lasting cloud canopy does lift, and the remembered sun 
does at length visit us again, the quality of the sunlight 
is of the most fascinating description, and the effects of 
misty light worth the waiting for. 

Though the hard sun-glare of more favoured climes 
тау give us the real feeling of warmth and the definite 
forms of shadows that make for decorative subjects, it 
is the faint, palpitating, misty sunlight of the present 
season in England which seems to make pictures for 
itself almost without the aid of the operator. Misty 
autumn sunlight is almost pictorially foolproof; it will 
give good results from some points of view, and I hardly 
remember a season which has offered, and will offer, 
such unrivalled opportunities as that through which 
we are now passing for picture-making in town and 
country. | 

In the summer time, if this kind of effect be desired 
(and it can be got from May to August, of a kind), then 
early rising is the order of the day, and the hour of 
3 or 4 a.m. the best for the purpose. It is marvellous 
what differences from the midday view of things are 
seen then; it is a revelation to go out and try it. But 
now, whenever the sun shines almost, and there is light 
sufficient, the subjects are at hand. In towns there is 
added also the additional value given by the smoke, 
which, in the moist heavy air, has a way of hanging 
round nearly all day and adding to the charm of the 
mist effect. 

The exposure for this kind of work is naturally rapid 
(and both the strength of the light and the presence of 
the sun admit of its being so), if the bright and vivacious 
character of the scene is to be preserved. То get 
heaviness into it is to discount one of its greatest attrac- 
tions. Then, again, I myself believe that it should be 
possible to use a fairly strong—I had almost said a 
very strong—developer. Perhaps the ideal way would be 
to have two developers, the one dilute and the other 
strong, and to get up detail with the former, and then 
apply the latter. Still, my own method, whether it 
be scientifically correct or not, works well in my own 
case, and I hold to the strong developer. 

The yellow screen is not required; its action is to cut 
out much of the blue-mist effect, and to give clearness 
and hardness in the distance and sharpness of plane 
against plane, and this is just the opposite of our aim 
in this kind of picture. 

The printing process is important. Carbon is apt 
to be too heavy, and even that most beautiful of pro- 


A SUBJECT THAT IS NEVER OGM 
H. BLAKE, M.A. 
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cesses, platinum, often cannot render the more delicate 
of the effects, and the only process that can do them 
justice appears to be bromide used in its lightest and 
most delicate tones. Moreover, the grey tone of the 
untoned bromide is exactly suitable to express the look 
of the mist-laden atmosphere and the objects seen 
through it. 

There are those who maintain that one has no busi- 
ness to try to help the effect aimed at by the use of 
a paper in which the tones it gives are akin to those 
of the subject, but there is surely a reductio ad 
absurdum to this argument when one thinks of ex- 
pressing snow scenes in red carbon, for instance. 

Mistv weather of the autumn varietv is as much an 
asset at night as it is in the daytime. Those delightful 
effects round the prominent lights, which under ordinary 
circumstances might be mistaken for halation, and 
doctored accordingly, are now only the natural effects 
of the rays of light piercing through the misty atmo- 
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JOHN STREET, ADELPHI. OUTSIDE THE CAMERA CLUB. 


sphere and being seen more clearly against its back- 
ground. Distant lights are mellowed and softened, and 
are not visible in the strength which makes some town 
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THE CECIL. From an Ozobrome print. By A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 
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scenes at night but a bewildering array of unessential 
points of interest. In the countryside it will be found 
that under the light of the moon the misty atmosphere 
will register itself and give the same beneficial 
shrouding of harsh details, the same breadth and quality 
to the subject, something of the same mvstery, that it 
does bv day. 

Those who live constantly in England and never visit 
countries where the sun almost unvarvingly pours down 
its clear bright rays, makes the same clear, hard 
shadows, rides in the same blue skv, can hardlv appre- 
ciate the relief of the misty sunlight of the English 
autumn, though it is only fair to say that there 
are many of us who would have been glad to have 
put up with that sun in all its clearness and hardness, 
and to have exchanged it for the davs of gloom through 
which we have so sadly tried to be cheerful this 
summer. 

I have already referred to the question of colour filters 
in rendering these misty sunlight effects, and it is quite 
necessary for the worker who habitually uses these 
accessories to abandon them if he wishes to make the 
most of the haze. For the worker, however, who 
attempts misty sunlight effects in landscape work at this 
time of year, another problem arises, and that is the 
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question of ortho. or non-ortho. plates. The colouring 
of the autumnal landscape undoubtedly calls for a plate 
that will do justice to the yellow-green, orange, and even 
red, but at the same time, if the mist is to be preserved, 
a screen is taboo. The solution of the difficulty is, 
therefore, in the use of the colour-corrected plate without 
a screen, thus affording an opportunity for taking 
advantage of its characteristics where the ordinary plate 
would not score. 

When the subject is one containing orange or red 
foliage, as is the case with late autumn bracken, etc., 
the panchromatic plate without a screen will give a 
better rendering than апу other type of plate; and if the 
subject is taken towards sunset when the whole tone of 
the lighting is golden in colour, this plate is ideal for 
the purpose, as the colour of the light itself acts as а 
sort of colour filter, and the performance of the plate 
will then be all that can be desired. 

Another point in the photography of these subjects 
that may arise is the question of backed plates. Here 


again the opposite to the usual advice can be given, and, 
as a matter of fact, the unbacked plate will frequently 
prove of assistance in dealing with such effects, as the 
slight amount of extra halo that тау be given often 
proves advantageous for pictorial purposes. 


AUTUMNAL GLORY. 


By Wm. HILL. 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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MULTICOLOUR 
Bromoil Transfer, the 
latest development of 
oil pigment prints, is, 
in essence, the applica- 
tion of variously coloured 
H oil pigments to a bleached 
| к bromide print, and the subse- 
| quent transference by pres- 
j sure of the coloured pigment image from 
| its gelatinised base to a selected transfer 
| paper. 

The first step in the process is to produce a bromide print 
or enlargement of the right type on suitable bromide paper. 
There are many bromide papers that will work successfully, 
but for this purpose it is distinctly best to make trials on a 
paper that will take pigments with particular ease. 

'The negative should be full of gradation without excessive 
contrast, such a negative as will yield a thoroughly good 
bromide print. The print or enlargement should be of a 
special nature. For some reason I do not profess to explain, a 
print very slowly developed, with an extremely weak de- 
veloper, appears to ink up more easily and readily than one 
which has been developed in a normal solution and in a 
normal time. Exposure should be fud/—not gross over-ex- 
posure, but rather fuller than for normal development of a 
good quality bromide. Print should be developed with a 
developer composed of one part normal solution to four or 
five parts water. I am not tied to any particular kind of 
developing agent, but am inclined to think prints developed 
with diamidophenol pigment a little more easily than with 
other developers. 


A useful formula which proves satisfactory 15: 


Diamidophenol. |... terere reos 25 gr. 
Anhydrous sodium sulphite ........................ $ oz. 
Potassium bromide  .................... eese 5 gr. 
bL JAM IO OZ. 


Above is normal strength—for use, one part of above diluted 
with four parts of water. 

Development may take up to twenty minutes. 

The developed print is then fixed in hypo, about ten per 
cent. solution, which must be free from acid. The introduc- 
tion of acid into hypo at this stage appears to have a disin- 
tegrating effect upon the gelatine emulsion, and is likely to 
cause trouble in the subsequent pigmenting. 

When fixed, the print is washed in the usual way, and 
then dried. It is possible to proceed with bleaching directly 
after washing, but I find distinct advantage in drying. In 
the first place, soaking and drying gelatine, as every gum- 
bichromate worker knows, adds slightly to its toughness or 
insolubility, and for this process, where the gelatine has to 
stand the strain and stress of both pigmenting and transfer, 
anything that will help to strengthen it is a decided advan- 
tage. Secondly, it is slightly more convenient to trim the 
prints in readiness for the final transfer, before bleaching and 
when dry. 

The next step in the process is to bleach out and fix the 
silver image of the print. For this purpose any good 
bromoil bleacher may be used. Bleaching should be com- 
plete in four or five minutes, or possiblv less, but care should 
be taken that the darkest shadows have fully changed from 
black to yellow brown. 

The bleached print is rinsed for a few moments in water 
of a temperature of about 70 deg. Fahrenheit—hardened by 
immersion for three minutes ап a ten per cent. formalin 
bath—again rinsed, then fixed and cleared in a weak solution 
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Special to “ The 4mateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


LTICOLOUR BROMOIL TRANSFER. 


Ву С. Е. STUART (Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association). 


А pictures in colour at both the Salon and R.P.S. exhibitions have attracted consider- 
able attention. 


In the following article he describes how the process is worked.—Ep.) 


of hypo not stronger than five per cent., free from acid, and 
of about the same temperature as the washing water. 

Fixation—which requires only a minute or two—com- 
pleted, the print should be washed and hung up to dry, in 
readiness for pigmenting at some convenient time.  Pig- 
menting may be proceeded with directly after washing, if 
desired ; but, again, I prefer to have the slightly added tough- 
ness in the gelatine caused by the drying. 

As a preliminary to pigmenting, it is an important point 
to see that the bleached print has a thorough soaking. Pro- 
longed soaking in cold water is far and away more thorough 
and effective than short immersion in tepid water. | 

Pigmenting is the crux of the process. The permutations 
and combinations of colour schemes are so variable and 
numerous, and, moreover, oil pigments vary so in tenacity, 
colour, etc., it is impossible to lay down any hard and fast 
rules. The first important point to bear in mind is that 
soft inks, such as copper-plate inks or tube oil colours 
appear to transfer more readily and truly than the stiffest 
lithographic inks. For this reason ] always endeavour to 
get my results with the softest pigments that the nature of 
the subject and the character of the bromide print will allow. 
It may, however, prove impossible to use anything but the 
stiffest inks where dark shadow tones are required, in order 
to preserve both depth of tone and modelling, and provided 
stiff ink is not used in large masses on any one print, no 
serious difficulty in obtaining a satisfactory transfer need 
be anticipated. 

The second important point to remember is that whereas 
soft inks can nearly always be lightly imposed on portions 
previously inked up with stiff pigments, without disturbance 
of the pigmented image in strength and modelling—the 
reverse is not the case. 

As the imposing of one colour on another is one of the 
pleasing features of multicolour transfer, it follows that it is 
almost a necessity to commence inking a print tn the order 
of the tenacity of the selected pigments, beginning with the 
stiffest ink applied in the deepest shadow, and ending with the 
softest ink on the highest light. Another point to be borne 
in mind is, that wherever it is intended to superimpose an 
ink of another colour and texture, due allowance should be 
made in the first pigmenting. 

As far as apparatus and materials go, the same brushes as 
used for monochrome, oil, or bromoil work, with the addi- 
tion of a few extra small “ stags’ foot” fitch brushes, are all 
I have found necessary. Useful pigments are encre machine, 
encre taille douce, Payne's grey, raw sienna, Antwerp blue, 
crimson, warm sepia, ltalian green, foliage green, copper- 
plate burnt sienna, and tube oil colours of the same shades. 

Pigmenting should be carried through as rapidly as pos- 
sible to obtain the desired effect. A print quickly and freely 
pigmented is generally more spontaneous and clean in effect, 
and, moreover, transfers better than one on which the inking 
has been laboured. | 


Transferring the Picture. 


Having pigmented our print, the next point is to make 
the transfer. There are several papers which will take colour 
nicely, including some of the slightly rougher papers, such 
as Van Gelder “ Hand-made,” Whatman, etc., but perhaps 
one of the most useful is “thick ivory drawing board,” be- 
cause of the exceptional ease with which it appears to take 
the transfer. 

A successful method of transfer is as follows: The pig- 
mented print is placed face up on a sheet of thin zinc—a size 
larger than the print—which is supported on а still larger 
sheet of thick cardboard. The dry transfer paper, which 
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should be sufficiently large to allow an ample margin all 
round, is placed face down upon the pigmented bromide, 
and the whole covered with, first, a large piece of the 
material technically known as printers’ blanket, and, lastly, 
a large sheet of card or thick mounting paper. 


plete pack—cardboard, zinc, print, transfer paper, blanket, 
and cover—is then passed once forwards and backwards 
through an ordinary household wringing machine of the 
wooden roller type, of which the rollers have been screwed 
down to fatrly full pressure. 


The com- 


to it. 


page, and will 

photographs. 

AN AID TO GASLIGHT PRINTING, AND 
A RAPID METHOD OF DETERMINING 
THE CANDLE POWER OF A LIGHT. 


N the printing of bromide or “ gaslight ” 

papers or lantern slides, the writer ex- 
pects that other workers like himself may 
have found some difficulty and delay in 
trying to estimate the relative exposures 
required with the printing frame at vary- 
ing distances from the light, such as when 
after a test it is desired to give the same 
exposure to a bromide print, but nearer to 
the light to reduce contrast, or vice versa. 
Similarly, in printing lantern slides, it 
may be desired to give, say, six times’ 


Fia. 


normal exposure for a warm tone, when 
the exposure at, perhaps, two feet, might 
have been found to be ene minute. 

With a view to facilitating this pro- 
cedure, the writer has devised a Simple 
Photometer Rule (based upon the well- 
known law that *the intensity of illumi- 
nation is inversely proportional to the 
square of the distance from the light 
source"), in which the graduations give 
the actual exposure value at the different 
points. 

The appearance of the rule is clearly 
shown in the drawing, fig. r. 

The length has been taken as a metre, 
the unit in light calculations in photo- 
graphic work being known as the Candle- 
Metre-Second, or C.M.S., that is, a light 
of one candle acting for one second at a 
distance of one metre. 

Each of the graduations on the rule, 
are, therefore, in C.M.S. units. 

In making the rule the writer used a 
piece of three-ply wood about four inches 
wide, but cardboard would do practically 
as well. 

The semicircle cut out at the end 
marked “light,” enables the end of the 
rule to be easily brought to the centre of 
the light in use. 

ihe distances for the different values, 


should be concise, 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. М. are invited for this 


paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


measuring from the end marked *light," 
are as follows: — 


Exposure Value. Distance from Light. 


I—I metre— 100 centimetres. 

1j E So 

2 "od 
3 v . 9797 
4 50 

6 40.8 
8 35-4 
12 28.9 
16 25 
24 20.4 
TE ах У с, 
"VETT. 14.4 


Readers who do not possess a rule 


marked in centimetres will find an excel- 
lent one printed every week on the back 
of the cover of THE А. P. AND P. М. 
The range of the rule being between 
five inches and forty inches, it takes in 
practically all the distances of any use in 
printing gaslight or bromide paper. 


| 
M 
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The cover and blanket are taken off, the transfer paper 
lifted from the bromide, and it will be found that the pig- 
mented image has been entirely transferred by the pressure 
from the bromide to the transfer paper, and our multicolour 
oil transfer is complete. 
over and pigmented again forthwith, if another rendering is 
desired, or it may be dried for future use, but in the latter 
case it is desirable to renove with a sponge moistened in 
petrol or benzine any traces of pigment that may still adhere 


The bromide print may be sponged 


distance of the printing frame, as per 
figures on the rule. 

For workers of an experimental turn of 
mind, another use to which the rule can 
be put is the determination of the candle 
power of any oil or gas lamp. 

All the requirements, in addition to the 
rule, will be a candle (the light of which 
is near enough to that of a standard 
candle for all practical purposes), a sheet 
of plain notepaper, and a few drops of oil. 

Fold the paper in the shape of the letter 
Z, so that it will stand upright, and then 
make a large grease spot in middle portion 
with the oil (butter would do equally well). 

Now place the light to be tested on one 
side of the paper at exactly the rule’s 
length from the grease spot, and then at 
the other side place the rule with the end 
marked “light” touching the paper. At 
this stage it will be observed that, on look- 
ing at the paper from the side illuminated 
by the light, the grease spot appears much 
darker than the white paper, while on 
looking from the other side, the paper will 
appear darker than the grease spot, which, 
being more or less translucent, is allowing 
much of the light to pass. 

Now, take the lighted candle, and, start- 
ing at the uniting end of the rule, slide 
the candle along the rule until the paper 
and the grease spot appear equally illu- 


minated (relative to each other) when 
viewed from either side. At this stage 1t 
wil be evident that the lights are 


balanced, and reference to the number 
marked on the rule where the candle is 
situated, will give the candle power of the 
light being tested, without any calcula- 
tion whatever. 

The arrangement of lights, etc., may be 
better understood on reference to the 
diagram, fig. 2. 

Should it be desired to test a light which 
is different in colour to that of a candle, 
the following method can be adopted : — 

Make two tests, examining the paper 
with grease spot first through a piece of 


2, Ordinary Candle. 


FIG.2. 


In making gaslight prints from dense 
negatives, the rule will be found very 
useful in conjunction with magnesium 
ribbon. In this case, say, one inch of 
ribbon can be uniformly used, and the 
exposures can be varied by altering the 
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green glass, noting the reading on rule, 
and then through a piece of red glass 
again, noting the reading. 

The average of these two figures will be 
a fairly accurate estimate of the candle 
power of the light. _ We T 
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{Late in July. The ther- 
mometer, by the appli- 
cation of ice, has been 
brought down to 98 in 
the shade. The Hon. 
Secretary has just come 
back to work jaded from 
a week’s summer holiday. 
The show opens in a 
month’s time. A letter 
has just arrived from 
the president of the 
society. ] 

Hon. Secretary (reads): 

*Just a few notes before 

1 go off for a few weeks 

at Trouville. Don't for- 

get to make satisfactory 

A and complete arrange- 

ments with the official 

carriers; arrange апа 
print the various kinds of tickets ; prepare and print a poster to 
suit all shapes and positions; arrange with censor of tube lifts 
for shock to his feelings ; think out a scheme of decoration for 
the gallery; engage doorkeepers, clerks, hangers, etc. ; form 
the selecting and hanging committee; fix up a dozen or so 
evening lectures; whip up illustrations for the catalogue ; 
prepare the catalogue itself; tout for advertisements ; and be 
sure there is plenty of good work sent in for the show. So 
long!” 

Hon. Secretary (bitterly): “So very long!” 
(1) Before the Exhibition. | 

(Early in September. The Hon. Secretary, a little more jaded, 

a shade more grey than before, is seated at his table at the 
galleries. The “scheme of decoration” (in which he was 
helped by a young lady friend with artistic tendencies) is 
now all around him, and oppresses him. On the walls are 
the pearls which the selecting committee has put before the 
paying public. Those pictures which are in direct view from 
the secretary’s table are already beginning to pall on him, 
and the show has still three weeks to run. On the desk is 
a pile of letters to be answered, ranging from requests for 
complimentary tickets to uncomplimentary criticism of the 
exhibition. ] 


K 


(2) At the Exhibition. 


Mother of perpetrator of rejected picture (to her friend, very 
audibly): “I can assure you they actually refused poor Gertie’s 
masterpiece, and hung all this rubbish!” (Glares at Hon. 
Secretary, who withers.) 

Transatlantic Genius (coming up to the Hon. Sec. with hand 
outstretched for shaking, and pointing to a picture which all the 
Press had united in slating, and which every member of the 
selection committee was confident he had voted against): “Let 
me introduce myself as Mr. George Z. Byles, the author of this 
work. It is my ambition to be enrolled as a member of your 
society, so I ċame right over when I heard you had hung me in 
your gallery, and I shall esteem it a favour if you will invite 
me to attend your next meeting, when I can show my credentials 
for membership.” 

Hon. Sec. (who has already determined to resign before the 
next meeting): “Well, I should be delighted, but, to tell the 
truth, I shall not be sending out the notices of the next meeting ; 
but here’s the president’s address, and you might just put your 
suggestion into writing and send it off to him.” 

Transatlantic Genius: * That's real good of you. I'll just hop 
round and see the president himself." (Hon. Sec. feels distinctly 
better.) 

An elderly, withered female approaches the table, and, after 
a number of “Ahems!” succeeds in attracting the Hon. Sec.'s 
attention from his correspondence. She introduces herself as 
the representative of the “Anglican Mercury," “Sunday Pets,” 
and the “Sheppey Spyglass,” and apologising for her ignorance 
of matters photographic, begs for the Hon. Sec.’s assistance. It 
is all in the day’s work, and he takes her in detail round the 
gallery. 

Elderly Female (taking notes profusely): “Wonderful! 
Wonderful! And are these beautiful pictures all done by hand?” 
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THE HON. EXHIBITION SECRETARY: 


HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 
By C. H. L. EMANUEL. 


Special to '' The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


Hon. Sec.: “І can assure you so, madam. Іп fact, in some 
cases you can actually see the hand work. Certainly there is a 
member of the opposition society who says that he does his work 
with his head ; but there's nothing in his pictures to show it." 

Elderly Female: “And now about prices. How do they run?” 

Hon. Sec.: ^Well, they vary, of course, but, taking them 
generally, I should say about twelve guineas a dozen, mixed." 

Elderly Female (appalled): “Twelve guineas a dozen!” 

Hon. Sec.: “Yes, that’s about the figure, and it’s really not 
dear. You see, expenses are so heavy. Just take this little 
batch here. No. 1, ‘View in Switzerland.’ Why, the fares and 
hotels must run into pounds for that picture alone. No. a, 
‘Penzance, with Ships.’ Here again the fares to and fro and 
the demurrage on the ships must mount up a lot. In fact, if 
you only work it out, twelve guineas is dirt cheap.” 

Elderly Female: “I don’t care so much about the landscapes ; 
it’s the portraits that interest me most. Look at this one here. 
Not posed a bit. Tell me, how does he manage to get his sitters 
to look so natural and easy?” 

Hon. Sec. (not knowing a bit “how it is done ") : * Well, that's 
really a great secret. In fact, only one or two of us know it, 
and I'm not sure it would be fair to tell.” 

Elderly Female: “Oh, do let me know” (wetting the point of 
her pencil). “Our readers would be so interested." 

Hon. Sec. (deciding to let himself go): “Well, it's just this. 
That particular photographer woke up one day to the fact that 
directly you put a sitter before the camera, or a camera before 
a sitter, the sitter became evilly influenced. He or she became 
at once self-conscious and unnatural. Freedom of pose, look 
of intelligence (if possessed), and appearance of vivacity all 
disappeared in a minute. So what he always does now is to 
take the sitter from behind. Не then develops his negative, 
turns it over, and prints from the wrong side, so getting his 
sitter's face in the print." 

Elderly Female (writing): *So—getting—his—sitter's—face— 
in—the—print. Wonderful indeed! And does that get over the 
previous troubles? " 

Hon. Sec.: * You can see that for yourself, madam. Look at 
his pictures here, and compare them with the ordinary ' sticky- 
backs.' " 

Elderly Female admits the difference, and,. deeply grateful, 
rushes off to press. 

(33 After the Exhibition. 

[The Hon. Sec., a little more worn and tide-tossed, is opening 
his morning's correspondence in the comfort of his own 
room. Reads :] | 

“Dear Sir,—A very unpleasant mistake has been made іп 
returning me my picture, No. 124, entitled ‘Portrait of a Friend 
of the Artist.’ On opening the packet, I find that it enclosed a 
representation of a nude female. The frame was numbered 12a. 
Fortunately the parcel was not opened by my wife. I do, how- 
ever, consider that when one takes considerable trouble in 
supplying your exhibition with pictures, some care should be 
taken in returning them.—I am, dear sir, (etc.). 

“То the Secretary, the Society of Photographic Futurists." 


“Dear Sir,— Three weeks has now elapsed since your exhibi- 
tion closed, and I am still without my work. It is urgently 
needed, as it is promised to another exhibition, where it has been 
specially invited. Kindly explain the delay.—Yours, etc., 

“George Hopeful. 

“The Hon. Sec., the Society of Photographic Futurists.” 
[The Secretary writes :] 

“Dear Mr. Hopeful,—I am full of regrets. My assistant 
secretary unfortunately misunderstood the letters R.S.O. which 
followed your address, and foolishly interpreted it as being 
an abbreviation of ‘ Orange River Colony,’ and dispatched the 
case containing your work to South Africa. I will do my best 
to get it back.—Yours truly, The Hon. Sec.” 


“Dear Sir,—I am much mystified by your account of the sale 
of my two pictures. They were priced at one guinea each, but 
you claim to deduct from that sum 12112010. I may mention 
that I have previously exhibited and sold at other exhibitions, 
and never remember so many figures being deducted from the 
price. Will you kindly explain?—Yours faithfully, 

“(Miss) Maria Snoggs. 

“The Hon. Sec., the Society of Photographic Futurists.” 
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[The Secretary writes :] 


“Dear Miss Snoggs,—If you will look carefully at my account 
you will find that the deduction was 121295. This you will find 
to be quite moderate.—Yours truly, The Hon. Sec.” 


“Chigley Manor, near Churgley, Staffs. 
“Dear Sir,—If it be not too late, I should much like to follow 
my custom of the last few years and to purchase several pictures 
at your exhibition. Unfortunately, I am at present confined to 
the house. “Would you be so good as to select for me pictures, 
say, to the value of £50, or thereabouts? and if you will send 
them to me carefully packed, with an account, I will send you 
a cheque by return.— Yours very truly, 
“ (Lady) Julia Brayne. 
“The Hon. Sec., the Society of Photographic Futurists.” 


* Dear Lady Brayne,—I was indeed glad to get your letter, as 
your intelligent purchase of works from our exhibition had been 
greatly missed this year. It happened that the exhibition had 
been closed some few weeks ago, and the pictures returned to 
the exhibitors. However, at some little trouble, I succeeded in 
re-collecting some of the best of those which were unsold, and 
have dispatched them to you per carrier, and beg to enclose 
account for same amounting to £48 ss.— Yours very truly, 

“The Hon. Sec. 
“Lady Julia Brayne, Chigley Manor, near Churgley, Staffs.” 


[А few days later.] 
“Chigley Manor Retreat, near Churgley. 

“Dear Sir,—I have opened, as medical superintendent of this 
asylum, a letter addressed from you to one of my patients 
(Lady Julia Brayne) with relation to some pictures you have 
dispatched to her, and enclosing your account for the same. 
As no orders from this establishment are binding unless bearing 
the signature of myself, I am under the necessity of returning 
the account, and on arrival of the package will hold it at your 
disposal.—Yours faithfully, John Lamswell (M.D.). 

“The Hon. Sec., the Society of Photographic Futurists.” 
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THE TREATMENT OF OVER-EXPOSURE 
ON ORDINARY PLATES. 
To the Editor of THE A. P. AND P. N. 

SIR,—Mr. Evans (writing in THE A. P., October 7, page 
359) cannot have had the privilege of watching Mr. W. 
R. Bland expose and develop, or he would have known 
that the word “over-exposure” is a meaningless term. Mr. 
Bland will give ten minutes’ exposure to a subject which, the 
actinometer says, will be correctly exposed in ten seconds, and 
develop a perfect negative. When he was working here beside 
the sea I saw him give two or three minutes on subjects to which 
you or I would have given a fiftieth of a second. I pressed an 
instantaneous shutter on him, but I never heard the last of 
this; I don’t know how many good subjects it ruined from 
under-exposure. It would appear that the exposure permissible 
is dependent on the amount of bromide in the developer. With 


ten grains one second may be right; with twenty, one minute ; 
with thirty, ten minutes, and so on; so that with an ounce of 
bromide we might expose for a week on a seascape at F/8, and 
develop a correctly exposed plate.—Yours, etc., 

Whitby, Yorks. 


F. M. SuTCLIFFE. 


The Camera Club.—On Thursday the 24th inst., at 8.30 p.m., 
Mr. Alfred Hands, M.LE.E., will lecture on ~ Thunaer and 
Lightning." : 

** Photographic Scraps ° for October (issued gratis by Messrs. 
Ilford, Ltd.) contains articles on * Thought Photography,? * The 
Ilford Panchromatic Plate,” “The Inexpedient in Photography,” 
and “Pinholes in Negatives.” 

The Paget Competition. Readers are reminded that entries 
for the competition instituted by the Paget Prize Plate Co., 
Watford, for prints made from negatives taken on “Hydra” 
plates (in which cash prizes to the value of £50 are offered), 
close on October 31. 


Cambridge and District Photographic Club.—The eighth annual 
exhibition of the club will be held in the Guildhall, Cambridge, 
from November 6th to oth. The judge will be Mr. F. J. 
Mortimer, F.R.P.S. Entries close October 26th. Full parti- 
culars may be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. T. J. 
Sowdon, Sunny Side, Guest Road, Cambridge. 

Exhibition at Glasgow.—The Scottish Photo Pictorial Circle 
is to hold an exhibition of the work of associates and members 
in the People's Palace, Glasgow, December 14th to January 15th. 
Mr. Arch. Cochrane has been appointed sole selecter, his deci- 
sion as to acceptance being final. Mr. W. G. Crocket, secretary, 
the Borestone, Hamilton Drive, Shettleston, is leaving no stone 
unturned to have a show representative of the talent possessed 
by the Circle. 

Bargains in Second-hand Apparatus.—The latest catalogue of 
second-hand and shop-soiled photographic apparatus issued by 
Messrs. Sands, Hunter and Co., 37, Bedford Street, Strand, 
W.C., contains no less than seventy-two pages giving particulars 
and prices of high-class cameras and lenses of all kinds, together 
with accessories and sundries. Copies of this comprehensive 
and well arranged list will be sent post free on application to 
the above address. 

The Making of Permanent Pictures.—A little booklet giving 
concise instructions for the production of permanent photo- 
graphs by the Autotype carbon process has just been issued by 
the Autotype Company, 74, New Oxford Street, W.C. It con- 
tains also full particulars and prices of the necessary materials, 
and our readers who are not yet acquainted with this beautiful 
process are advised to obtain a copy of the booklet referred to 
without delay. It will be sent post free on application to the 
above address. 

The Fourteenth Annual Exhibition of the City of London and 
Cripplegate Photographic Society will be held in the large hall 
of the Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, E.C., from November 
18th to 21st inclusive. The judges will be Messrs. F. J. Mortimer 
and J. B. B. Wellington. There are six open classes and 
a champion class for pictures which have previously taken an 
award in an open exhibition. Entries close October 31st. Full 
particulars and entry forms can be had on application to the 
hon. exhibition secretary, Mr. H. H. Armstrong, Lawnhill, Hide 
Road, Wealdstone. 
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All. queries and prints for criticism 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, 


Queries should 


hum dedisse E >. 


Copyright. 
I have recently taken some photographs, 
which are to be reproduced. I am to receive 
only my expenses. Can you tell me to whom 
copyright belongs? F. A. H. (Rugby). 
As you apparently are not receiving 
what is termed a “valuable consideration ” 
for supplying these prints the copyright is 
yours, provided, of course, that you do 
not assign it to someone else. But, to pre- 
vent possible misunderstandings, it would 
be just as well for you to explain this 
point to the people for whom you are 
taking these negatives, as lay ideas about 
photographic copyright are often very 
vague. 
Permanency. 
By using the combined fixing and toning 
bath thorough washing, will the prints 
fade by age? A. P. H. (Stroud Green). 
Age alone can answer your question, 
but, so far as we can guess, we should say 
that by thorough fixing, etc., and washing, 
your prints will have a very good chance 
of being permanent—at any rate, for as 
long as you are likely to be interested in 
them. 


Formalin. 

Will you please explain how to use 

formalin for hardening plates and prints? 

What is the proper method of glazing? 

A. E. О. (Tilbury). 

Formalin is a water-white liquid with a 
pungent odour. It should not be brought 
near the face, or the vapour inhaled. 
Take 1 pt. formalin and 2o pts. water, say 
1 dram of formalin with 24 oz. of water. 
Allow the plate 15 minutes in this bath, 
then wash for 5 minutes. The time to use 
it is when the fixed plate has been well 
washed. Prints are usually glazed by 
first soaking them for 5 minutes in cold 
water, and then laying them face down 
on a sheet of guite clean glass, lightly 
squeegeeing out the water, and surface 
drying the back with blotting paper. ‘hen 
let the print dry ın an airy place. When 
it is “bone dry” it will, or should, easily 
come off the glass. Use plate glass. 
Scrub it with soap, water, and nail-brush. 
Dry it, and polish it with a little powd2red 
french chalk and a bit of silk rag. 


Combined Exposure and Development. 
Does the developer need alteration in com- 
position? What is the cause of metallic 
sheen on sulphide-toged print? 

G. J. W. (Horncastle). 
Generally speaking, for development of 
this or any kind, it is better to fix upon 

a medium strength of developer, and 

stick to that. Every alteration of any 

factor tends to complicate matters and 
introduce uncertainty. (2) In this toning 
process first of all it is desirable that the 
print be well developed, well fixed and 
well washed. Also after bleaching 
thorough washing is desirable. Do not 


use the sulphide bath too strong. Slow 
sulphiding is advisable, and avoid such a 
smooth surface of paper as that of sample 
print sent. 


Tin Dark Slides. 
I have recently bought six dark slides, the 
shutters of which are of bright tin. How 
can I blacken them chemically? 
A. 4 (Dudley). 


We have had no personal experience with 
bright tin dark slides, so can only suggest 
your experimenting with some other bits 
of bright tin with the following. First by 
the application of a ten per cent. solution 
of ferric chloride (i.e., perchloride of 
iron). This failing, try water 1 oz., 
copper chloride 20 gr., zinc nitrate 15 gr., 
hydrochloric acid 1 dram. This failing in 
turn, then try, water 1 oz., hydrochloric 
acid 10 min., arsenic 6 gr., sulphuric acid 
6 drops. In any case, the tin surface 
should first be well cleansed from grease 
by whiting and dilute ammonia, i.e., 
strong liquid ammonia 1 part, water 10 
parts. 


Pyro Tank Development. 

I should be glad if you could give me a good 

formula for pyro with tank development. I 

want to obtain light and detail plates for 

enlarging, also strong plates for contact. 

A. F. (Brussels). 
Pyro is not altogether entirely satisfac- 

tory for tank development on account of 
its liability to give stain with prolonged 
development. But you mignt try the fol- 
lowing formula: A.—Water то oz., soda 
sulphite 25 gr., soda carbonate 25 gr., 
pyro 5 gr. (1 hour). B.—Water 1o oz., 
soda sulphite 60 gr., soda carbonate 45 gr., 
Pyro ro gr. (20 minutes). For soft nega- 
tives reduce the time, for stronger nega- 
tives give longer time. 


Faded Print. 

I have an old mounted print. Can you give 

formula for intensifying, to bring out the 

detail, etc.? Н. A. б. (Brill). 

As this is the only print you have we do 

not advise your trying any such experi- 
ments as those you suggest. Better first 
see what you can do with the print in its 
present condition. Fjx it up flat against 
a wall outside the house in a good all. 
round light on a cloudy day, i.e., not in 
direct sunshine, then copy it with an 
ordinary (not ortho.) plate. You will 
probably be surprised to find that the 
ordinary plate picks up a good deal of 
the detail lost to your eye. 


Sweating Lantern Slides. 
I have opened them and roasted them, but 
fnd that when heated they still deposit 
moisture on the inner side of the cover-glass, 
etc. К. S. С. A. (Shawlands). 
Obviously, from what you tell us, the 
moisture comes from the gelatine coating 
of the slide. As you have tried thorough 
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drying, the next thing to try is bathing the 


, Slides in water 20 parts, formalin 1 part, 


for то minutes, washing for то minutes, 
and then drying in a warm place. Bind 
the slide and cover glass when both are 
just slightly warm, and use rubber tape as 
binding. 
Strength of Formalin, etc. 

What strength of formalin should I use to 

prevent frilling, and when to use it? Does it 

prolong the time required for washing? Does 

. washing remove the formalin and leave the 

gelatine as soft as before? 

S. F. J. M. (India). 
Use 1 part formalin with ro to 20 parts 

of water (preferably 15 to 20 parts). Im- 
merse in this for 1o minutes, and wash 
for 10 minutes in running water or several 
changes. After developing rinse the plate 
for a minute or so, then use the formalin 
bath. Formalin works such a change in 
the gelatine that prolonged washing does 
not undo the hardening effect. It does not 
prolong the time of other washings. 


Negatives for Enlarging. 
Does the íact of plates being orthochromatic 
render them in any way inferior for enlarging, 
as compared with negatives on ordinary 
C. B. H. (Home Fleet). 
Broadly speaking, we should expect to 
find that negatives on ortho. plates would 
be better than those on ordinary plates for 
enlarging, as usually the ortho. negative 
has less harsh contrast and better grada- 
tion. 


Stripping Prints. 
Can you suggest a way of stripping prints 


for transferring on to glass? 
W. H. E. (Tooting). 


We do not quite catch the drift of your 
If your object is to get a posi- 
tive print on to glass why not use the 
carbon (autotype) process, and transfer the 
print on to glass at once? Surely this 
would be better than any roundabout 
plan! 


Various Queries. 
I should like to know if I could use plates 
with my flm-pack Kodak? Should I require 
an extra lens? When I develop a gaslight 
print and I am washing it it goes very black. 
What is the reason, etc.? N. L. (Hale). 
You would not require another lens, but 
your camera back will probably require 
a little adjusting to take both the film- 
pack and the glass plate-holders. From 
your letter we suspect that you are not 
fixing the developed print properly. The 
gaslight or bromide paper print requires 
fixing (in hypo solution) after develop- 
ment, just as a negative requires fixing. 
Have you not omitted this? 


Carbon Printing. 
(1) What is the cause of the photographic film 
refusing to stick to the temporary support? 
(2) What is the difference between single and 
double transfer papers? (3) May ordinary 
paper be used for final support? (4) Can you 
give а formula for waxing solution? 
H. W. B. (Coventry). 
(1) Most probably this is due to too long 
immersion of the printed tissue in the 
mounting water before the tissue and tem- 
porary support are brought together. (2) 
Both are prepared by coating with in- 
soluble gelatine; the double transfer kinds 
generally have the thicker coating. (3) 
Nearly any kind of paper can be used by 
preparing it thus: Dissolve 1 oz. gela- 
tine in 20 oz. water by no more heat than 
is necessary to get good and even solution. 
Float the paper on this for a minute or 
two, then hang up to dry. When dry bath 
it in water 20 oZ., chrome alum 250 gr., 
and dry again. (4) Waxing solution: 
Turpentine 1 oz., beeswax 5 gr., resin 


15 gr. 
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The Autumn Annual. 

Teacher: “Now, boys, tell me some of the things that happen 
in autumn.” 

A little hand shoots up, and waves about like a flag. 

“Please, teacher, I know—THE А. P. Autumn Number.” | 

There may be carping persons who will assert that this inci- 
dent never really happened. If there are, I must throw upon 
them the burden of proving that it didn’t. Let them obtain 
affidavits from every schoolmaster in the country to the effect 
that it never took place, and I will unreservedly withdraw it. 
Meanwhile it stands. And I have noticed that clever boys who 
give answers of this description invariably receive a gold watch 
as an acknowledgment. I shall be very happy to receive from 
the Editor a gold watch for transmission to the youngster afore- 
said. But I doubt whether it will come. The Editor has 
stated his opinion on more than one occasion that I myself am 
a big enough repeater as it is. 


As the Poet Says. 

The other day one schoolboy friend of mine set out to write 
an essay on the subject of autumn. Like Sam Weller, he wanted 
to end up with a verse. So he wrote, “As the poet says " 
and then called the family in council. Father undertook Byron, 
mother Shelley, and the grandmother in the corner renewed a 
lusty youth by hunting through Rudyard Kipling. А good deal 
was discovered about autumn nodding o'er the yellow plain, 
and being full of pale fancies and chimeras, and figuring as the 
close, bosom friend of the maturing sun, all of which are useful 
to pensive pictorialists in search of a title, but scarcely to the 
schoolboy essayist. So, in despair, he finished it off, “ Аз the 
poet says, In autumn football is in full swing." Instead of 
“football,” read * THE A. P. Autumn Number,” and I become 
entitled to a gold chain from the Editor, as well as the watch. 


Work for the Dull Months. 

It is rather curious that a photographic paper should have an 
Autumn Number at all. It is almost in bad taste. Just when 

hotography ought to slink into its winter sleep, like a tortoise, 
it is capering about under the October sun like a squirrel. I 
suppose the idea of an Autumn Number is to suggest ways and 
means whereby photographers may find occupation for their 
idle hands during the quiet season. То the various suggestions 
with which these pages will be ruddy I have one to add. It is 
not so boisterous as watching an enlarging easel, and it is some- 
things far more elegant than getting warm tones on a lantern 
slide. Those winter sports may be left to others. My sugges- 
tion is gilt-edged. And it bears a coat-of-arms. І call it mine, 
but it isn't, really. It is due to a correspondent of the Spectator. 


Family Portraits. 

This correspondent suggests that a new photographic society 
be formed for the purpose of making a collection of family por- 
traits. By these are meant not such things as the various cartes 
de visite of my half.sister's cousin—the one, you remember, that 
married the grocer—but the painted portraits that figure in the 
ancestral homes of England. These—the portraits—are fre- 
quently going abroad, or being destroyed by fire, or fading 
away before our very eyes, or being cleaned out of all recogni- 
tion. Could photographers band themselves together, either in 
a national society or in various local bodies, for a worthier task 
than the duplication by photographic means of a nation's 
ancestors? How does our ordinary aimless pottering about with 
the camera compare with such a quest as this—a quest the result 
of which may be to rehabilitate a pedigree, or, at least, to make 
permanent in carbon or platinotype *the lords whose parents 
were the Lord knows who." 


Improving on Reynolds. 

I can see photographers this autumn jostling together in their 
eagerness to copy the portraits of the “gran’padder” and the 
* gran'mudder;," as an ancient servitor calls them when he shows 
visitors round a certain stately home. I can even see some of 
our noted camera-portraitists trying to improve a little on the 
occasionally faulty draughtsmanship of a Reynolds, or simplify- 
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ing the background of a Gainsborough, or adding 
a sense of space and open-air quality to a 
Romney, and perhaps trimming it a trifle. An 
awfully mundane question arises, though: who is to pay us 
for preserving somebody else's ancestors? It is said that 
posterity will be grateful, and I do not doubt it. But, unfortu- 
nately, my dealer, when I make a few purchases, flatly refuses 
to send the bill to posterity. Не sends it to me. 


A Business Proposition. 

The writer in the Spectator does, indeed, hint that perhaps the 
noble family will stand the racket. If we send them a print of 
their grand-aunt, who was painted as Euphrosyne, at the same 
time as we send one to the national collection, we shall, per- 
haps, get back our expenses for plates and paper, and even be 
able to have a mite of bread and cheese at the Castle Inn or the 
Ducal Arms. But this is not good enough. There ought to be 
a tariff. The painters whose work we shall be copying kept 
strictly to a tariff, and the photographer might demand a modest 
ten per cent. of what they got. For example: Full length, 10 
guineas; three-quarter length, 74 guineas; half length, 5 
guineas. Double fees would be charged for reproducing an 
ancestor on horseback, and I hesitate to name a figure for 
duplicating the portrait of that admiral who once figured in the 
family (rather disgracefully, by the way), and who is shown 
standing on a hill in a commanding attitude with a stormy back- 
ground. Perhaps the photographer might relent a little and 
consent to a rebate if he were given a perpetual copyright in the 
sky for his combination landscapes. 


Landscapes to Order. 

The Sketch has an article to show how landscapes may be 
built up on a tea-tray with the aid of such materials as sand, and 
sugar, and cotton-wool, and then photographed so as to deceive 
the very elect. 


Now, what is the use, when you want to produce 
A landscape a’ throbbing with soul, 
Of tramping the field, and the moor, and the weald, 
Beseeching coquettish Dame Nature to yield 
And open her door for your toll? 


A tea-tray will serve, and you need but the nerve 
To say your spread sugar is snow, 

Use cardboard for sky, plasticine to apply, 

And stick up some matches as gate-posts—and, why! 
It’s “Earth in her Winter Trousseau.” 


A few tufts of grass for the foliage pass, 
The mountains are papier-maché, 
From the larder you take either currants or cake, 
To get your effect and to build up your fake, 
And show ‘Mother Nature the way. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


AST week we described the 
method of printing-in a sky 
to a landscape picture, only 
briefly alluding to the block- 


ing out of the sky in the 

landscape negative as a 
necessary step to be taken. This is 
really so important that it demands 
separate consideration. We pointed out 
that if the sky portion of the landscape 
negative is very black or opaque, there 
is no need to block out; but with well- 
exposed negatives, particularly on ortho- 
chromatic plates taken through a colour 
filter, this seldom happens, and when 
the print is sufficiently deeply printed 
there is a grey tone over the sky which 
is deep enough to degrade the purity of 
the high lights of any clouds which may 
be printed in. 

The blocking out of the sky is accom- 
plished by painting over the whole of 
the sky portion of the negative with 
some thick opaque colour. If nothing 
else is at hand, vermilion water-colour, 
used very thickly, will answer; but one 
of the special preparations, such as 
“Photopake” or Gihon’s opaque, is 
usually preferable. This painting over 
the sky may be done very crudely and 
a bad effect produced, or it may be done 
properly by the expenditure of a little 
time and trouble, and in such a way as 
to give no indication on the finished 


BLOCKING OUT SKIES. 


picture. If we look at print No. 1 for 
a moment we shall see that the opaque 
colour has bcen painted over the film 
surface of the negative, the outline of 


the cottage being followed exactly, 
while the more irregular outline of the 
tree has been followed more roughly. 
This, of course, because of its intricacy 
and the difficulty of going round it 
more carefully. The effect is very hard 
and mechanical, and the softness of the 
tree edges against the sky is entirely 


ПА 


spoiled. The 
small water- 
colour sable 


brush is evi- 
dently not a 
suitable tool, 
and some- 
thing capable 
of more accu- 
racy and deli- 
cacy of touch 
1s necessary if 
the work is to 
be done on the 
film. 

Now let us 
look at print 
No. 2 for a 
moment. 
Here, again, 
we have trees 
against the 


sky. At A, instead of working directly 
with the sable brush charged with the 
opaque, we have a sort of outline made 
with an ordinary steel pen with rounded 
point, such as a Waver- 
ley, using “ Process black " 
fluid colour. The outline 
has been left in one place, 
while in another the 
opaque has been painted 
up to it, using for this the 
brush. Obviously this 
method is a failure. Print 
No. 2 is made very dark, so 
as to show better what has 
been done, but print 
No. 2a, which is the proper 
depth of printing, shows a 
hard edge all round the 
trees. The bit at B shows 
an attempt to work the 
opaque colour into the leaf- 
less branches, using the 
sable brush again, and this 
method, taking, of course, 
a longer time, is cer- 
tainly better, but still not good enough. 
At C the opaque colour is applied 
on the glass side of the negative, 
and so, if the printing frame is kept 
moving slightly when exposing the 
bromide or gaslight print, the edge is 
slightly softened, because the opaque 
colour is not actually in contact with 
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No. 3. 


the printing paper. A glance at 2a will 
show that the part marked C is the 
best effect we have so far obtained. 

We think, however, the novice will 
see that the two things which are neces- 
sary to the production of a satisfactory 
effect are, some means of following 
the outline with greater accuracy and 
rapidity, and some means of producing 
a slightly softer edge than the opaque 
colour leaves. It is, in fact, very difh- 
cult with a flexible brush charged with 
a somewhat thick colour to work 
exactly to an intricate outline, and 
almost impossible to do it rapidly. The 
firmer point of a lead pencil can be 
worked round the outline with greater 
accuracy and with greater rapidity, and 
at the same time it makes a mark with 
a softer edge. То enable the negative 
to “bite,” we must give it a tooth with 
retouching medium. Any good medium 
may be enyployed, smearing it over the 
film surface, and rubbing it over with a 
bit of silk rag or a bit of well-washed 
cambric. The surface of the negative 
should not be too tacky; but when a B 
pencil is used it should be easy to make 
a fairly black mark at once. The 
whole of the negative should be covered 
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with medium. 
Now work 
round the sky 
line with the 


lead pencil, 
pressing firmly, 
and moving 


the pencil in a 
sort of scribble. 
This will pro- 
duce a line 
like that in 
No. 3, where a 
part only of the 
sky line. is 
treated. The 
whiteness ої 
this line on a 
heavily printed 
proof shows 
how opaque 
the pencil mark really is. Having done 
this, the sable brush and opaque 
colour again come into operation, 
the colour being applied just up to the 


Only a small patch of 
opaque has been applied, that is, a 


penil mark. 


short band of opaque. The sky above 
this band, which would, of course, be 
carried along the sky line from end to 
end, might be covered with a piece of 
black paper attached to the glass side 
of the negative. This is quicker than 
painting out with the opaque, particu- 
larly when large negatives are being 
treated. Of course, the sky line in 
print No. 3 looks hard, but this is due 
to the deep printing. Print 3a, a 
normally printed proof, shows the out- 
line as it should be. In some cases the 
pencil work may be brought downwards 
over the hill, but then the lead would 
be applied very much more lightly, just 
to give a softening-off effect, say, to a 
distant hill. 

Print No. 3 is not a difficult proposi- 
tion, but in print No. 4 we have a 
nearer outline, and one a good deal 
more intricate. The pencilling method, 
however, enables this intricate outline 
to be followed accurately, and the 
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No. 3a. 


properly printed copy—No. 4a—again 
shows that the outline is not made 
aggressively hard by the method. 


When such a subject as that shown 
in print No. 5 has to be treated, the 
penciling method may be forsaken in 
favour of the Waverley pen and pro- 
cess black, for we have clean, straight 
edges coming against the sky, and they 
can be worked with the pen quite 
readily. Опе difficultv will be found. 
If the negative is placed on a retouching 
desk in the ordinary way, the colour 
will flow towards the pen-handle instead 
of towards the pen point. The remedy 
is to alter the slope of the desk, so that 
the pen point is lower than the handle. 
It is an apparently simple thing, but 
one easily overlooked, and the worker 
тау wonder whv the process black will 
not “take.” А good, firm retouching 
desk greatly facilitates such work as we 
have described, and the glass surface of 
the desk should be covered with a sheet 
of brown paper, in the centre of which 
a hole about 2 inches square mav be 
cut. There will then be no flood of 
glaring light to weary the eyes, and 
the sky line will be more readily and 
exactly seen. | 
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URING the last year or two we have 


had quite an epidemic of what may 
be called “figure-at-the-window ” experi- 
ments. Here we have two fairly typical 
examples, about which something may bc 
said, as they serve to illustraté some of 
the difficulties, the points of inter€st, and 
also some common faults. | 

At the outset one may be permitted to 
point out to ai] and sundry the fundamen- 
tal mistake of allowing oneself to be in- 
fluenced by what appears to be a fashion 
of the moment. This is more than likely 
to pass into imitative copying, plagiarism. 
But that is not all; copying, repeating 
others' ideas, has a ‘paralysing effect on 
the development of one's own ideas, tend- 
ing to cripple or stifle originality. "See 
everybody's work, but imitate nobody," is 
good advice, i.e., good in the. twofold 
sense that it makes for honesty of thought 
and healthy development. 

There is yet a third side to this matter 
of repeating over and over again the 
same thing, viz., that, like an oft-told tale, 
it soon gets stale. We have all heard of 
three old cronies who met nightly at a 
certain hostelry, and each told his one 
story every night for half a century or 
so, when one of these artists died. The 


A.—THE HOUSEWIFE. 
From the Weekly Competition ( Beginners’). 
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dealt with here: 


other two were quite unable after this to 
tell each other the same old stories, for 
they both missed the regular criticism and 
interruptions оі the absent опе, апа 
quickly joined him. The 
moral is that repetition is 
fatal to those who narrate 
and those who have to 
listen. | 

Between A and В thee 
is one very important 
difference. In the former 
we have a side lighting on 
the figure, which has a 
half-tone background. In 
the latter we have a back 
lighting and light back- 
ground. "This difference 
gives origin to important 


ful notice. 

When the light source is 
behind the . camera the 
shadows of the object are 
on the farther side, and so 
out of sight. If the light 
is facing the camera the 
shadow side is towards us, 
and tends to give a sil- 
houette effect. But witha 
side lighting we get both 
light avd shade, and it is 
this combination which 
gives us suggestions of 

modelling, form, re- 

lief, roundness. 

Then, again, as 
William Hunt so 
wisely says, 
“Nothing is appar- 
ent without a back- 
ground.” "That is to 
say, we compare the lights and 
shades of an object not only with 
each other, but also with their back- 
ground. Thus, in A and B, the 
darker parts of the face are much 
about the same value, but in А the 
face looks lighter than in B because 
in the former case the background 
15 considerably darker than it is 
in B. 

In indoor figure work one of the 
difficulties or causes of failure is 
not so much the figure, but the sur- 
roundings, the setting. Thus in A 
there is rather an accumulation ot 

"pots and pans," all of which mav 
be said to belong to the scene, and 
sO, in a sense, "natural," but, still, 
they all tend in their several ways 
to tempt the eye to wander away 
from the figure, so that one should 

. aim at simplification rather than 
complication, omission being really 
the major factor in composition. 

In B matters are somewhat further 
involved by the introduction of a 
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B.— THE REHEARSAL. 
From the Weekly Competition ( Beginners’). 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHK 
News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
to other readers dealing with .the same class of subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ 


and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


second figure ; and here we are left in doubt 
as to which is the leading figure of the 
group. The collection of picture frames 
оп the piano top further complicates the 


By Percy Harrington. 


composition; and also curious mystify- 
ing patches of strong light and dark in 
the right lower corner distract attention. 

Underneath all these points is the far- 
reaching factor which lends interest to 
work of this kind, viz., that such home- 
life figure work has a note of reality. lor 
when all be said and done, it is the home 
life of our own folk and ourselves which 
goes deepest into our feelings. 

Compared with the majority of pictures 
of this class, both the original prints 
before us show technique decidedly 
above the average, and entitle them to 
favourable comparison among the best 
results. But while good technique 15 
alwavs deserving of appreciation, one 
must alwavs remember that, when all be 
said aud done, it is only the means fo an 
спа, and not the end itself, and that pic- 
torial qualitv is measured by the effect 
obtained rather than bv the wav in which 
it is produced. The figure-with-window 
background idea is, after all, the one lead- 
ing idea, and to hafP upon one string too 
long rtends, to) Бесотеа little weatrsome. 
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THE LIGHT. By BERTRAM PARK. 
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and was censured by the Bakerloo Railway authorities. элне 
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HALCYON DAYS. Bv JoHN M. WHITEHEAD. 
From the Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society. 


PORTRAIT MIT SONNE. By SCHLOSSER AND WENISCH. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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Our readers will be pleased to hear that the pictorial 
annual and review, ‘‘Photograms of the Year,” is pub- 
lished to-day (October 28), and 
“ PHOTOGRAMS OF should be obtainable at all book- 
THE YEAR," 1912. stalls, newsagents’, and photo- 
graphic dealers’ throughout the 
kingdom. As previously mentioned, the volume this 
year is double the size of any of its predecessors, and a 
hundred full pages of reproductions of the same size as 
THE А. P. page (11 by 8} in.), makes the book one of 
the handsomest of its kind yet produced. It forms a 
complete photographic exhibition of the best pictorial 
photographic work of the year, and the literary portion 
is also well worth careful attention. Any reader who 
fails to obtain “ Photograms of the Year, 1912," should 
write direct to the publishers at 52, Long Acre, London, 
W.C. The price remains the same as in previous years, 
viz., 2s. 6d. net, cloth binding 3s. 6d. net, postage extra. 
e & ge 
At the moment of writing, a gleam of autumn sun- 
shine is struggling to make amends for the remissness of 
summer, and, although the days are any- 
SIMULATED thing but warm, a glimpse at the beauty of 
SUNSHINE. the countryside with its amazing pageant 
of gold, compensates in a measure for the 
dreary mid-year. Those living away from the towns 
will probably note that the beautiful colouring of the 
autumn foliage this year—more vivid, perhaps, than it 
has been for several seasons—produces a visual effect 
that curiously suggests sunshine. Some recent experi- 
ments with ordinary, ortho., and panchromatic plates 
on such a glowing landscape demonstrated once again 
the unsympathetic nature of the photographic lens and 
plate when compared with the receptive human eye. On 
all sides the view selected was bathed in a glow of warm 
and sunny tones. Masses of red and amber and golden 
green covered the trees, while the footpaths and road- 
side seemed clothed in primroses and poppies. Sunlight 
there certainly was, but of such diluted quality that its 
direction was only just visible. Yet the optical illusion 
produced was one of full sunshine. Here the eyes were 
glutted with the beauty of a colour scheme that only a 
painter could do justice to; the photographic plate re- 
mained coldly unmoved in its monochromatic outlook. 
The ordinary plate rendered the scene as one of murky 
blackness, showing outlines only. The ortho. plate 
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gave a better rendering of the yellows and greens when 
seen through the cheery yellow screen. Тһе pan- 
chromatic conscientiously struggled with all the tones, 
and the massing helped to make a picture, but still there 
was something missing—it was sunlight, the maker of 
shadows, that was absent. 
6 eg 
During the past eighteen months efforts have been 
made by photographers in many parts to convey a little 
of the feeling of air and space and 
THE ILLUSION sunlight into their pictures. That a 
OF SUNLIGHT. measure of success has attended them 
the recent exhibitions bear witness. 
Yet there is still a wavering as to the exact formula that 
must be used—if such term be permissible for the por- 
trayal of sunlight in photographic monochrome. Much 
has been said and written on the subject, but it may all 
be summed up in the words “tone and contrast." The 
question of key is hardly a factor, as many successful 
sunlight pictures have been in both high and low key. 
Given correct tonal rendering, and sufficient shadow con- 
trast to indicate sunshine— provided always the shadows 
are luminous and the high lights not lacking in detail—a 
very successful illusion of sunlight can be produced in a 
photographic picture. In the present issue practically 
all the full-page reproductions are of sunny subjects. 
Yet in each case the result has been arrived at in a 
slightly different manner. А comparison will be both 
interesting and instructive. 
6 е е 
In reference to Mr. Holcroft’s contribution оп pages 
432-3, a number of people must have worked at the 
powder process during 
the many years which 
have elapsed since its 
origin, but so far we 
have never seen any detailed statement of the difficulties 
which may be met with, nor any complete and exact 
description of the methods which must be adopted to 
achieve success. The powder process is worked by a 
few people in this country and elsewhere for trans- 
parencies, lantern slides, and ceramic enamels with 
excellent results, but amateurs generally have strangely 
neglected this most interesting method of printing. 
Most persons who see a good lantern slide bv this pro- 
cess for the first time are surprised at the absence of 


THE “ POWDER ” OR 
*" DUSTING-ON * PROCESS. 
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any visible grain in the image. Оп consideration, how- 
ever, it will be evident that it is quite easy to select a 
powder finer than the particles of silver which constitute 
the ordinary photographic image. If such a powder is 
chosen of a suitable colour, the image appears to be 
more of the nature of a stain than an image in grain. 
e ® om 
From photography to cinematography seems to be a 
natural evolution. It is the former that has made the 
latter practicable, although the New York 
A NATURAL Tribune has been most ingeniously proving 
EVOLUTION. that cinematography not only existed before 
photography, but was actually its pro- 
genitor. A future generation, perhaps, will forget that 
Daguerre was the Uncle Pumblechook of photography, 
and will only remember his previous exploits with the 
diorama and the fact that he was the first moving- 
picture тап. However that may be, "photography in 
the still," to coin a necessary phrase, has led up to the 
motion picture, alike from the point of view of instru- 
mental technique and from that of the experience 
required in the operator. The other day we asked one 
of the most expert cinematographers who has graduated 
up from ordinary photography whether he thought the 
still picture would ever be supplanted by the motion 
film. He laughed the idea to scorn. Ordinary photo- 
graphy is not going to bring forth its cinematographic 
child, and then, having fulfilled its destiny, die grace- 
fully to slow music. It has its own part to play and 
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its own message to give to the world, just as much as, 
or even more than, its popular offspring. 
$ ® е 
The latest worker to apply cinematography to natural 
science is Dr. Francis Ward, who opened the Camera 
Club session with a wonderful dis- 
SUBMARINE play of submarine films. Dr. 
CINEMATOGRAPHY. Ward’s method of making use of a 
pond with an underground chamber 
at the side, through the window of which, himself unob- 
served, he can watch the marine creatures, is now 
familiar to the photographic public. He has described 
it on Many occasions, and each time he has had some- 
thing more wonderful to show as its result. It seemed 
a fitting climax and blossoming, therefore, when, 
instead of the ordinary camera, he took the cinemato- 
graph instrument into his chamber, and, in addition to 
the fish, the movements of which are apt to be mono- 
tonous, introduced such dramatic elements as the swiftly 
diving water-hen, the heron pursuing its dinner, the 
otter getting its prey in a corner, and the seal losing 
all its clumsiness below water, and becoming as lithe as 
an athlete. Тһе cinematograph in natural history is 
none the less useful scientifically because its results 
happen to be popular. It is, indeed, the popularity of 
such records which has made them possible, for Dr. 
Ward has been given all the apparatus and film he 
requires by the Kineto Company, the firm naturally 
retaining certain rights over the use of his productions. 
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THE SALON EVENINGS—A Retrospect. 


SINGULARLY interesting course of lectures at the London 
Salon ot Photography has just concluded. The experiment 

of Salon evenings was started in connection with last year’s 
exhibition, but then it was more or less tentative. This year their 
popularity has proved that they have hit the taste of exhibition 
oers. | 
Р Although everybody tours nowadays, the travel lecture, in 
capable hands, is as pleasing as ever it was. Mr. A. H. Blake 
gave a description of his journeys in Portugal, and, in doing 
so, opened up a virgin country so far as British pictorialists are 
concerned. Lisbon seems to be more interesting than Madrid, 
and scarcely less easily accessible. Then came a couple of 
lectures on northern ltaly from two such accomplished hands 
as Mr. Alexander Keighley and Mr. J. Dudley Johnston. It was 
at first thought to be unfortunate that similar ground should be 
covered in both instances. It proved to be a great advantage, 
enabling one to contrast and compare, and since both these 
workers ended by giving us their very different impressions of 
Venice, one was enabled to see that fair city through two pairs 
of eyes. Mr. Arthur Marshall came nearer home with his lecture 
on Donegal, and the humorous but sympathetic observation 
which on other occasions has made the Dutch folk live before 
us showed up no less vividly the Irish peasant, with his pigs 
and his fowls, his ducks and his donkey. 

Nature study accounted for some excellent evenings. Mr. W. 
Farren did not wander very far in search of his pictures of bird- 
life—indeed, many of them were obtained in his own garden— 
but they were quite surprisingly enjoyable. Deftly treated, the 
tits and warblers became sources of great entertainment, and the 
joke, mind you, was not always on the side of the bird; very 
frequently the bird had the laugh over the photographer. Mr. 
F. Martin Duncan brought the cinematograph into play in order 
to illustrate the habits of fish and various marine creatures. The 
life of a rock pool was shown to be of wonderful interest. Mr. 
Essenhigh Corke’s wild flowers, as represented by the autochrome 
plate, also proved to be a great attraction, and although we 
happen to have heard the lecture previously we are looking for- 
ward to hearing it yet a third time. | 

Colour slides of a different character, both in subject and pro- 
cess, were brought forward by Major Cyril Davenport to illus- 
trate his lecture on ancient illuminated manuscripts—the art at 
which Caxton dealt a fatal blow. Major Davenport’s slides were 
marvellous examples of hand work. He used no mechanical 
colour process, and, in many cases, we believe, there was no 


photographic base at all. He would have made a first-class 
miniature painter had he not found his vocation as British 
Museum librarian. 

Mr. E. F. Strange gave us some insight into the art of the Far 
East, and proved that, behind its conventions, Chinese and 
Japanese drawing was full of character and beauty. From a 
Far Eastern art we were taken to a very West-endy one, when 
Mr. Elwin Neame turned his studio inside out for our benefit. 
With most men the draping and posing of models is an acquired 
art; with Mr. Neame it is congenital and intuitive. 

And what shall be said of the lecture by Dr. C. Atkin Swan? 
Photography has discovered a new humorist. The man who can 
water the dry land of telephotography with a hose full of humour 
—occasionally turning the hose playfully upon the bystanders— 
deserves well of his fellow-creatures. 

Dr. Swan fell like a hawk upon any unfortunate chiel whom 
he observed to be taking notes, so that his lecture must go un- 
reported. While he was berating the lanternist, however, and 
imploring the ladies to stick their hatpins into him, our repre- 
sentative managed to capture the following splittingly funny 
formula, although the humour with which it was adorned will 
not survive the printer’s type: 


D-z-(€ X fj) + (4. x Ay 
fy f, — /з 

D is the circle of illumination, Z the camera extension, f, the 
focus of the positive lens, and d, its diameter, f, the focus of 
the negative, and 4, its diameter; and the result of such a 
formula is to give the covering power obtainable with different 
lenses at varying extensions. 

To obtain the length of the combined focus in a “tele” com- 
bination, all that is necessary is to multiply the focal length of 
the positive by that of the negative, and divide by the optical 
interval, which interval is the modifiable separation of the 
lenses. 

Dr. Swan uses a tripod to support his camera body, and a 
bipod for the extension. He always employs a lens hood, and 
uses freely diaphragms ranging from 120 to 360, although it is 
sometimes said that 1 /7о is the smallest effective stop that can be 
used without resulting diffraction. 

In the case of objects near to the camera— 
spotted the reporter. 

The Salon committee are to be congratulated upon the success 
of their lecture arrangements. 


But here Dr. Swan 
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E ES," he added, “I have 
had a good deal to do 
$ with photography; vou 


see, I advertise the town." 

He was an Urban District Council official in one of 
the loveliest little towns in England. Since then we 
have kept a look-out for his advertisements. They are 
scattered about in periodicals, on tube trains, on the 
hoardings. All of them are photographic, directly or 
indirectly. The town is interesting enough, architec- 
turally and otherwise; to be independent of the elabora- 
tions of the freehand artist. Апа although the place 
is rather difficult of access, and it is necessary to change 
once, if not twice, in the journey from London, it is 
going ahead like the latest work of a booming novelist. 

Of course, no photographic booming could make a 
fashionable resort out of a town which had no natural 
advantages, any more than lavish advertising could 
continue to sell shoddy goods. But most old towns 
have something which makes them worth the while of 
the tourist to break his journey, even if only for half a 
day; and photography in the dozen different channels 
of publication through which it may circulate is the best 
of advertising mediums for any place that desires to 
attract visitors. Already photography has done a great 
deal for towns. There are some which it has actually 
discovered. 

Such being the case, a little more might be done by 
the local authorities to encourage photography. 
Naturally, local governing bodies fear the surcharges of 
the district auditor, and, indeed, at the present moment 
one of the London borough councils is resisting a small 
surcharge made in connection with some photographic 
work. But the photographs in question were of the 
councillors' noble selves, and, as local institutions of 
this kind are subject to the mutation of the November 
elections, possiblv it was felt that the subjects were not 
of sufficient archaeological interest to justify the expen- 
diture. — But officialdom is only a mirror of public 
opinion, albeit sometimes a little distorting, and there 
are few people so sensitive to local patriotism as to 
object to a liberal interpretation of the duty of local 
authorities, not only to preserve noteworthy places, but 
to encourage the making of records of them in some 
permanent form. 

Some authorities do encourage photography, even In 
fields beyond those of purely archeological and topo- 
graphical interest. Certain boroughs permit the local 
photographic society freely to hold a periodical exhibi- 
tion in the art gallery. Not all towns are so fortunate 
as to possess an art gallery, however, and even if they 
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Tê How OTHER PEOPLE MIGHT 
ge HELP THE PHOTOGRAPHER. 


` A New Series of Articles on 
ee some aspects of Photography 
not generally considered. . . 


L—THE LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


do, it rarely happens that such an exhibition could be 
accommodated. But more taan two hundred corporate 
cities in England and Wales have adopted the Public 
Libraries Acts, and it sbould be possible in a large 
number of libraries to find room occasionally for the 
work of local photographers, either on the walls or in 
portfolios. Even if such exhibitions were restricted to 
landscape and architecture, the gain to all concerned 
would be considerable. We know of one library which 
periodically provides space for the most educative 
exhibitions, as, for example, of engravings of local. 
interest, or of the pottery for which the neighbourhood 
was once famous. It has not yet covered with its 
mantle the work of the enthusiastic photographic society 
in its district, but doubtless this is only a matter of 
time. 

Another means by which local authorities might 
help photography is by abolishing many meaningless 
and pettifogging restrictions as to the use of the camera 
in buildings and special preserves under their control. 
It is true that the popularisation of the hand camera 
has meant the virtual suspension of a good many of 
these by-laws, but they still exist technically and are 
often enforced. Enforced or not, no photographer 
cares to transgress a by-law, even though it be little 
more than a dead-letter. А permit from the offices of 
the London City Corporation, for example, is necessary 
in order to do photographic work in Epping Forest. If 
this was abolished, would anyone pretend that the con- 
sequent influx of unlicensed photographers would be in 
any respect a nuisance? If there has been a great addi- 
tion to the number of photographers in recent years, 
there has been a corresponding increase in the nature 
of the subjects freely available, and also such a simpli- 
fication of apparatus as to make photography of little 
or no public inconvenience. 

A rather more generous spirit in these and other 
directions would not only encourage the photographic 
fraternity, but would react upon the life of the town, 
stimulate local patriotism, and add appreciably to what 
the President of the Local Government Board is so fond 
of calling the civic amenities. 

Quite another subject is opened up by the possibility 
that a town might not only encourage its home-grown 
photographers, but lay itself out to attract photo- 
graphers from the outside. We have in mind, of course, 
seaside resorts, inland spas, and centres of historic and 
antiquarian interest, those pleasant and picturesque 
towns of which England probably can show a greater 
number than any other country. Now, photographers 
make up no inconsiderable part of the community as a 
whole, and by far the larger part of the tourist com- 
munity. And while such towns—together with the 
railways that feed them—scatter .broadcast their 
appeals to the artist and antiquary, the naturalist and 
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geologist, the seeker after health and after pleasure, 
the devout pilgrim and the rushing excursionist, the 
motorist and the golfer, the angler and the sportsman, 
they might try now and again to win the suffrages cf 
the man to whom the fact that there is some oppor- 
tunity for his camera determines his choice of a holiday 
centre. 

The Bureau of Information in most towns of this kind 
publishes, under the authority of the governing body, 
an official handbook, wherein the local claims to 
patronage are extensively canvassed. What we should 
like to see—and so far have failed to see, except verv 
sparsely—is a photographic section in such a handbook. 
Exactly the information they want, and which generallv 
they have to discover for themselves, would here be at 
the disposal of visiting photographers. They would 
be told what places in the locality would be most likelv 
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to yield good subjects for the camera, as well as all 
necessary information with regard to permits. Then, 
since the Town Clerk's office could surely muster some- 
one versed a little in photographic technique, any advice 
as to subjects likely to prove unsatisfactory in the result 
might be added, as well as any local modifications that 
might be necessary in the ordinary exposure tables, as, 
for instance, a reminder of the greater actinicity of the 
light if the place happens to be at a high altitude. 
Information with regard to the lighting of any cathedrals 
and castles in the neighbourhood might also be forth- 
coming, somewhat after the fashion of the “ Architec- 
tural Photographer's Clock," with which readers of THE 
A. P. are familiar. A list of local dark-rooms should, 


of course, be added, together with, if possible, par- 
ticulars of the local camera club and the date of its 
exhibition. 
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HEN reducing from large nega- 
tives to lantern slides, the first 
desideratum is to have the negative 
evenly illuminated. If the work 

cannot be done in daylight, the best 
method of doing this is by means of a condenser. 

Many workers have had fitted to their enlarging lantern an 
extension piece, comprising a base worked by rack and pinion 
and an easel capable of holding a lantern slide. 

This accessory is, in the writer's opinion, quite unnecessary, 


and an outline of his methods may prove useful to those 
who wish to reduce from large negatives to lantern slides 
expeditiously. 

The enlarging lantern is arranged on a long table, as shown 


EP" LANTERN SLIDES BY MEANS OF THE 
ENLARGING LANTERN. 


Special to " The A. P. & Р. N.” 


in the illustration. The lens panel is 
then removed, and the bellows racked out. . la 
Then the camera which was used for 
making the negative is packed up with 
books, so that the axis of its lens is in 
line with the centre of the condenser. 

The best way to work is to have a three-inch square marked 
out on the focussing screen. First insert the negative in the 
carrier of the enlarger. Then roughly focus up by moving the 
camera bodily backwards and forwards, and also its rackwork, 
till the part of the negative required fits the three-inch square. 
The next thing to do is to arrange the source of light so that 
the circle seen is as evenly illuminated as possible. Remove the 
carrier, and we shall find a large circle of light. Now move the 
source of light to and fro in the lantern until there is just a 
fringe of orange round the outside edge and no dull patches 
near the centre. So long as the orange fringe does not come 
upon the three-inch square, all will be well, 

Now re-insert the carrier with negative, and focus critically 
with the open aperture of the lens. If it is the same lens by 
means of which the original negative was taken, it will be an 
extremely poor one that requires stopping down under these 
circumstances. 

Inserting a lantern plate in the camera dark slide—fitted, of 
course, with a carrier—we can at once make the exposure by 
means of the lens cap. Great care is necessary to see that the 
camera does not move while inserting the dark slide and with- 
drawing the shutter. 

The writer finds this an extremely expeditious way of making 
slides. Using a lantern plate of the “slow” variety, and reduc- 
ing from a half-plate negative of average density, an exposure 
of 6 sec. at F/8 gives a slide of a good black colour when the 
source of light is an incandescent gas mantle. А good red slide 
can be made with an exposure of 3o seconds. 

Another advantage of this method is that, if the lantern is not 
fitted with a carrier capable of correcting non-vertical lines, 
this correction can, of course, be made with the swing-back of 
the camera. 


— — — Se —— — — — 


PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS 


ANY readers have asked, from time to time, for a reliable 
firm who can be depended upon to supply all photographic 
goods promptly by post. The success of one of the largest 
photographic concerns in the provinces, Mason's, of Bradford, 
is therefore worthy of note. “We serve the world by post” is 
the motto of this go-ahead firm, and as thev have an enormous 
stock of all photographic goods, including the latest cameras, 
accessories, materials, etc., they appear to fill a decided want. 
They issue a little 200-page cloth-bound catalogue in the form of 
a pocket-book. This will be supplied free to every reader of THE 


BY POST. 


A. P. who sends a postcard asking for it. In it will be found 
particulars and lowest prices of practically everything that the 
photographer is likely to want, and an order accompanied by a 
remittance to Mason's will bring the goods by return of post. 
The system certainly has great advantages, and we advise every 
reader of THE А. P. to give it a trial the next time they are in 
need of plates, papers, accessories, etc. The address is Mason's, 
Postal Photographic Stores, 54-62, Godwin Street, Bradford. In 
the meantime do not forget to send a postcard for the pocket- 
book catalogue. 
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N last week’s issue particulars of this method of 
development were published for the first time. 
For the benefit of new readers, it may be well to 
recapitulate the method there described. In brief, 
if a small spool of exposed films or an exposed dry plate 
is treated with a highly concentrated developer—such 
as undiluted rodinal, or any of the other developers men- 
tioned—it is quite possible to obtain perfectly developed 
negatives in five seconds or less, according to the 
dexterity of the worker. Slight dilution of the developer 
prolongs the time of treatment to, say, a quarter or 
half a minute, but this is merely to allow more time 
for handling. The negatives produced by the fully con- 
centrated developer are as good as, any made by any 
other means. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that tempera- 
ture plays an important part in this matter of speedy 
development. In the case of the metol-hydroquinone 
formula given last week, this is specially worthy of 
note, as the well-known effect of low temperature on 
hydroquinone developer is very marked in the concen- 
trated solution. "Therefore, use all developers, especi- 
ally during the winter months, at not less than 65? Fahr. 
The action slows perceptibly as the temperature falls 
below this, a fact that may be taken advantage of to 
prolong the action in place of dilution, but it is doubtful 
whether the resulting image is as good and full of 
gradation as when the temperature is higher. 


Advantages and Disadvantages. 

It may be asked at this juncture, Wbat are the ad- 
vantages of the process? Apart from the actual fact 
that a most remarkable saving of time is effected in 
development, with no falling off in quality, one has only 
to experience the task of dealing with a great number of 
small films to appreciate its value. When the amateur 
realises that he can fully develop a dozen Ensignette, 
V.P.K., or other small-camera spools in less than a 
quarter of an hour, giving each individual treatment; 
when the trade worker, with the monotonous round of 
spools and plates day after day, finds that a day's de- 
velopment can be accomplished in an hour or two; when 
the Press photographer, to whom every instant is valu- 
able, can have his fully developed negatives within a 
minute of rushing into the dark-room—then a few of 
the advantages will be seen. 

For the worker who has stood for many weary hours 
developing films until his arms ache, and who cannot 
afford a series of developing tanks, the method should 
be hailed with delight. The only disadvantage that is 
likely to be set off against the advantages is the question 
of cost. The developer being used in an undiluted form 
is likely to be more wasteful, but if care is taken and the 
developing dish is stood inside a larger one, so that all 
overflow can be poured back again, it is surprising how 
long two or three ounces of developer will last. It 
appears to keep better in its concentrated form, and can 
be used over and over again until it is the colour of 


INSTANTANEOUS DEVELOPMENT 
OF FILMS AND PLATES.—II. 


stout, and visibly loses its potency. А plan that has 
been adopted with success is to pour the used developer 
back into the stock-bottle for future use. 

So far as our own experience goes, there appears to 
be little difference in the extent of the developing powers 
of, say, an eight-ounce bottle of rodinal when used in 
its concentrated form and when used diluted. In the 
latter form it may make so many gallons of developer, 
which will develop so many films or plates. In the 
former condition it surprised us how many. hundreds 
of exposures could be dealt with before the action per- 
ceptibly weakened, and even then it continued to do 
duty for some time, although its appearance approxi- 
mated to that of ink. 

Another Good Formula. 

Another developing formula, additional to the two 
given last week, and one that is well suited to this rapid 
form of development, is the following :— 


Hot Water os oru te sexs aged IO OZ. 

Sulphite of soda ........................... 4 OZ. 

Carbonate of potash ...................... 3 02. 
When dissolved, add— 

Adúrol oue Eum E edes: $ oz. 


The good points of Adurol as a developer are not 
fully appreciated by most photographers. The solution 
has extraordinarily good keeping qualities. It gives 
beautifully clean negatives (Adurol is also an excellent 
bromide and gaslight developer), and although similar 
in some respects to hydroquinone, has none of this 
chemical's disadvantages in the matter of temperature, 
etc. The concentrated solution given above should be 
used as it is, but is not quite so rapid in action as the 
paramidophenol formula given in the first part of this 
article. It, nevertheless, permits a perfectly developed 
negative to be obtained in a quarter of a minute. If a 
still greater concentration is desired with the Adurol 
formula, the carbonate of potash can be replaced with 
about 2 oz. of potassium hydrate, and the hot water 
reduced one-half. It should be noted when making up 
any of these concentrated developers that the first mix- 
ture of the chemicals with the hot water produces a pasty 
mass, which rapidly clears on stirring in the caustic 
alkali (sodium or potassium hydrate). The amount of 
the latter is determined by this means, as only sufficient 
should be added (and dissolved) to clear the solution. 

Innumerable experiments, conducted with most 
brands on the market, have shown that the foregoing 
methods apply equally well to plates. The plates should 
also be well wetted first in plain water, the developer 
poured cleanly on with a single sweep, the dish rocked 
a couple of times, and the plates taken out at once, 
rinsed under running tap, and transferred straight to 
the acid-hypo bath. We found that the use of a develop- 
ing dish, such as Griffin's "Autoflow," greatly facili- 
tated the covering of the surface of the plate and in its 
speedy removal immediately afterwards. F. J. M. 
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N the first part of this article, 

published in last week's 
issue of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER, the general outlines 
of the dusting-on or powder 
process for making lantern 
slides were considered, and the 
theory and some practical 
details given. The preparation 
of the chemically clean glass 
plate for the reception of the 
bichromated colloid, and the 
application of the latter, were 
described. After this the plate 
was dried by whirling, to secure 
a thin and even film which 
needed to be kept free from 
dust and foreign matter. The 
printing was conducted in an 
ordinary printing-frame, under 
a suitable negative to daylight, 
an actinometer being neces- 
sary, exposure varying from 60 
seconds up to то or 15 minutes 
in the shade. After exposure 
and five minutes in a drying- 
oven, the finely prepared 
powder, described hereafter, 
was brushed over the film with 
a very soft brush, and in a minute or two the image would be 
made visible by the powder adhering to the parts acted upon by 
the light. 

The brushing must be done by artificial light or very subdued 
daylight. With films produced with the whirler there is no 
actual need for any washing. The very attenuated film, with its 
trace of bichromate salt, is only just perceptible. Such slides, 
not washed, show no observable change of any kind after some 
months’ exposure to daylight, and are probably as permanent as 
any photograph can be: If washing is preferred, after a few 
minutes’ exposure to daylight, the films can be put safely into 
a dish of water and given two or three changes of water. 

This absence of any necessity for washing only applies to 
films of the thinnest possible nature produced with the whirler, 
and made from fresh colloid solution; and does not apply to 
films made with old, highly coloured colloid, nor to thick films. 
In this case, the films should be put into the window, glass side 
towards the daylight for a day, when they will become insoluble 
enough to stand ordinary washing in cold water. 

It seems difficult at first to believe that a film of such soluble 
materials as gum arabic and sugar, with a trifle of bichromate 
salt, could do otherwise than dissolve at once in the first wash 
water; but it is true enough. The action of light in conjunc- 
tion with the bichromate salt produces such a resisting film that 
when you have to clean off old spoilt films from the glass you 
will have a lasting respect for the resisting powers of the film. 


Colloid Solution. 
The colloid mixture which works well with me for lantern 
slides is made up in the following proportions : — 


Best picked white gum arabic ........................ 32 gr. 
т. т, И 32 gr. 
Potassium DICHTOMALS . зоо раза то gr. 
WV АШКЕ ГЛ К aaa ea а I OZ 


The solution works best when quite fresh, and should not be 
used when over two days old. 

'The time required for preparation is much shortened by grind- 
ing all three solids into powders fine enough to pass through a 
50-mesh sieve ; a small stock of an ounce or two of each should 
be kept in separate bottles; or the requisite quantity of each 
powder for 1 oz. of solution can be weighed out in spare time 
into little paper packets or cartons, as many as required. The 
cartons are kept in wide-mouthed bottles. The powders keep 
indefinitely. 

When the colloid solution is wanted the powders are weighed 
out or taken trom the cartons, and added to the proper quantity 
of cold water, stirring vigorously all the time with a glass rod 
to prevent the gum collecting into masses. By this method the 
colloid solution can be prepared in a few minutes. The solu- 
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tion must now be filtered into a small-stoppered bottle, by 
means of a small glass funnel in which is inserted very loosely 
a small plug of absorbent cotton wool. 

One fluid ounce of colloid solution is ample for lantern slide 
work. This quantity could probably be made to cover 100 
plates at a nominal cost for material. 

The colloid solution rapidly undergoes changes even in the 
dark. The changes which take place are a deepening of the 
colour, an increase in viscosity, and some alteration which 
results in an increase of sensitiveness to light in the dried film. 
Stale solution gives films which do not take the powder satisfac- 
torily. It is good practice to work always with fresh solution 
under constant conditions, as far as possible. 

Аз regards the function of the components of the sensitive 
solution, the gum, of course, supplies the body of the film, but 
by itself the gum would not absorb the necessary moisture from 
the air to give the powder image. The sugar is added to confer 
this property upon the film. If too little sugar is used, the 
powder image does not develop up easily; if too much is used 
there is a difficulty in keeping the high lights clear. The purity 
of the high lights or the amount of deposit required upon them 
should be regulated by the proportion of sugar. 

In any case, if the proportion of sugar is increased or 
diminished, the proportion of gum should be diminished or in- 
creased at the same time, so that the amount of sugar, plus gum, 
is constant. The object of this is to retain approximately the 
same viscosity in the solution, as the viscosity is one element in 
determining the thickness of the film, which is an important 
matter. The speed of the whirler is another factor in deter- 
mining thickness of film, but it is convenient to keep this as 
constant as possible, and with Sanger-Shepherd's whirler the 
highest speed should always be used to secure perfect films. 

If it is desired to obtain thinner or thicker films this is best 
attained by increasing or diminishing the proportion of water in 
the solution, which governs the viscosity. By reducing the 
speed of the whirler à thicker film can be obtained, but it is not 
easy to judge the speed exactly, and a slower speed may result in 
thick edges, which are not desirable. 

As a thick film will take more powder than a thin film, varia- 
tion of the viscosity in the colloid solution is the best way of 
regulating the depth of the shadows in the image. 

The proportion of the bichromate salt should be as high as 
possible to increase the sensitiveness to light, but should not be 
great enough to cause the salt to crystallise out when the film 
dries, as this spoils the film altogether. Оп occasions, in deal- 
ing with a hard positive, the bichromate salt may be reduced 
somewhat. 

The proportion of sugar in the formula given is adjusted to 
give an image which will take the powder freely, and at the 
same time to keep the high lights clear for three to four minutes 
in the ordinary atmosphere of this country. It will not require 
alteration except for countries where the air is abnormally dry 
or moist, or for exceptional slides. 


Exposure. 

Exposure should always be made with an actinometer. 

If the exposure is correct the image will develop up gradually. 
The deep shadows will begin to show in one minute, the half 
tones will follow, and in about three minutes the details in the 
high lights will begin to take the powder. 

An under-exposure is known at once by the powder adhering 
all over the plate too quickly. 

Over-exposure is recognised by the high lights failing to take 
the powder at all within three or four minutes. 

In other words, assuming that the colloid solution is properly 
adjusted, and the atmosphere of the room normal, a properly 
exposed lantern slide from an average positive will develop up 
gradually and completely in from three to four minutes. 

Jn first experiments, no attempt should be made to vary the 
constitution of the colloid solution given, but assuming ten 
minutes is the correct exposure, four plates should be exposed 
at, say, four, seven, ten, and twenty minutes, and the behaviour 
in brushing carefully observed. Under and over exposure will 
soon be recognised. 

Powdering the Image. 
The exposed film should always be placed in the drying oven 


again at 8o deg. F. for five minutes, and the brushing com- 
menced at once with the warm film. 
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The reasons are, first, that the film may have become unduly 
_ moist during exposure; and, secondly, by starting the powder- 
ing on the warm film, the image comes up evenly and gradually 
under standard conditions, and the time for complete develop- 
ment is some indication of correct exposure. There is also 
the fact that if the image comes up in a reasonable time you are 
better able to give careful and uniform distribution of the 
powder. 

If the powder is applied at once to the cold plate from the 
printing frame, the image may flash up so quickly that the 
image may be spoilt in powdering. 

The brushing must be done very gently, and with a very soft 
brush, otherwise brush marks may be visible. It is well to 
dry both the brush and the powder before beginning work. 

I do not believe in breathing on the plate to help develop- 
ment; it is better practice, and saves time, to make a fresh 
exposure. 

Powder Colours. 

For lantern slides and transparencies a large number of 
different powders may be used successfully, and it is only neces- 
sary to name a few which I have found to work well with the 
colloid solution recommended. 

The essential points in a powder for this purpose аге: — 

(1) It must be ground uniformly to the required degree of 
fineness. 

(2) It must be bone dry, and not hygroscopic. 

(3) It must not clot or aggregate into lumps during brushing. 

(4) It must not Be affected by the bichromate salt. 

(5) The powder should be of a permanent character. 

(б) It should be to some degree transparent, so that the 
deepest shadows may transmit some light. 

There are some colours which differ in hue in layers of 
different thickness. These give a double tone effect, and should 
be avoided. 

The various colours of ferric oxide from red to purple, 
powdered glass, powdered flints, and many of the mineral 
colours sold by drysalters, all work well, and comply with all 
the requirements. Gas black, if carefully dried, is good; so 
are many of the enamel colours used for burning on pottery, 
although they may not be actually burnt in on the slide. Rouge, 
as used for polishing, works perfectly. | 

On the other hand, precipitated barium sulphate, oxide of 
zinc, oxide of tin, dry white lead, or precipitated chalk are not 
satisfactory, or, at all events, require considerable modification 
in the colloid solution. Some of them also react with the 
bichromate salt. 

Electrotypers’ graphite and bronze powders, in my experience, 
are not suitable or fine enough for lantern slides, and it is not 
easy to grind or elutriate these substances. 


BROWN 


By WILLIAM R. JACKSON. 


HE vest.pocket camera, with its tiny negatives, accounts 
` very much for the increasing popularity of enlarging, and 
consequently the use of bromide paper. 

Formerly the tones obtainable on bromide paper were 
restricted to blacks and sepias, but with the advent of the 
ozobrome and bromoil processes any coloured tones are now 
obtainable. There are times, however, especially when dealing 
with large batches of prints—for instance, from holiday nega- 
tives—when a simple toning process is essential. 

Below is to be found a method of toning bromide prints to a 
rich brown colour, by a simple and almost automatic process, 
the colour being a pleasant change from the usual blacks or 
hackneyed sepias. Briefly, the process consists of bleaching a 
bromide print, as in sulphide toning, but darkening again by 
the aid of sunlight in the presence of a salt which takes up the 
liberated haloid. 

Prints for toning must be normally printed, well fixed and 
washed. The bleacher is the same as that used in the sulphiding 
process, a suitable formula being— 


Potassium ferricyanide .................................... 4 oz. 
Potassium bromide .......................................... $ oz 
неа. IO OZ. 


TONES ON 
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The small quantities of the powders recommended here are 
readily produced if required by pounding in a mortar until fine 
enough to pass through a so-mesh sieve. A small glass muller 
and a plate-glass slab will then soon reduce this powder to any 
requisite degree of fineness. 

Small sieves can be made quickly with cardboard and secco- 
tine and bolting silk, or some other textile. 

The powders must be kept free from dirt, and dried bone dry. 
They are best kept in corked bottles or tubes. 

I have not yet found a pure black which is entirely satisfac- 
tory. Any opaque powder—for example, vermilion—will give 
a black upon the lantern sheet, but what is required is a black 
which is slightly transparent, and the light which is trans- 
mitied must be a pure grey. 

The colours given by all the powders upon the lantern sheet 
differ very much from the colours as seen by reflected light. 
Rouge gives a rich orange brown. Flints give brown. Best gas 
black gives a neutral sepia, powdered glass gives a grey which 
may be warm or cold in hue according to the colour of the glass. 
Ordinary red brick gives a warm black. 

It will be evident that it is necessary to test the colours by 
actual trial upon the lantern sheet. 


Maxims for Successful Working. 

(1) Clean glass plates. 

(2) New colloid solution. 

(3) Careful filtering. 

(4) Regulate depth of shadows by thickness of film. 

(5) Regulate thickness of film by the viscosity of the colloid 
solution. 

(6) Regulate the amount of deposit on the high light by the 
proportion of sugar. - 

(7) Drying oven not to exceed 80 deg. F. 

(8) Use Sanger-Shepherd’s whirler. 

(9) Expose by actinometer. 

If these maxims are carried out with reasonable care in 
manipulations there is no difficulty in getting eleven or twelve 
first-rate slides out of each dozen exposures. 

I have submitted slides to the Editor in support of statements 
made herein. 

[We have examined the lantern slides made by Mr. Holcroft by 
the process he describes, and must frankly say they might easily 
be mistaken for fine products of the wet-collodion process, so 
perfectly free from grain are they. The image appears to be 
almost in the nature of a stain, instead of applied powder, and 
in all other respects the slides are equal to any produced by any 
other method. This dusting-on process, by its simplicity, 


certainty, and inexpensiveness, should be largely employed by 
all lantern-slide makers.—ED.] 


BROMIDE PRINTS. 
Special to ‘‘ The A. Р. & P. М.” ' 


An alternative is— 


Potassium bichromate ..................................... 
Hydrochlotic atid seire eio Бон 
т ЗИ Е оо о Code e dob 20 02. 


After bleaching, the prints are washed for a couple of minutes 
and then placed in a solution containing 1 ounce of bisulphite 
of soda in 20 ounces of water. Potassium metabisulphite can be 
used if bisulphite is not available. The prints are kept in this 
solution for about five minutes, and then, without washing, 
exposed to the action of daylight. The prints will now rapidly 
darken to a reddish-brown colour, which, however, dries a much 
colder tone. After washing, the process 15 complete. 

In winter the darkening may take a couple of hours. This is 
no disadvantage, as the prints can be bleached one evening and 
left exposed by a window the whole of the next day, and the 
process finished in the evening. 

If well washed, prints are quite permanent, providing they 
are not kept in a sulphurous atmosphere, which would further 
tone them to an ordinary sepia. 

Warmer tones can be obtained by soaking darkened prints in 
a five per cent. solution of ammonium sulphocyanide for ten to 
fifteen minutes, or prints resembling P.O.P. can also be obtained 
by gold toning. 
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15 surprising that so few 
know of this fine 
Norman church, hidden 
away though it is in 
uncongenial Smithfield. 
I made some exposures 
there this spring, and, in showing prints, it has become 
interesting now to say, “Of course, you don't know this 
church?” Occasionally I am met with a scornful 
rebuke, and, with a superior air, a familiarity of one 
visit of too many years ago to be remembered, is proudly 
boasted of, with the addition mostly of, ' But how large 
you have made it! I had forgotten it was as big as 
that." 

But it is a well-known church for all that, as its 
Sunday services testify; and it is a favourite hunting- 
ground for water-colour artists, one or more being 
nearly always in evidence, though I can cheerfully testify 
that while my longish exposures were on, and I could 
walk round and chat with the painters, I more often 
than not was grateful that my monochrome art did not 
sin so flagrantly against the fine church as did these 
rioters in colour. 

The varied colour of the old stone, the “painty” 
quality visible everywhere, the grace and dignity of the 
stilted Norman arches, together with the easy accessi- 
bility of the church, make it as attractive a place for 
artists in London as architectural devotees can desire. 

But though it is so delectable a place for the water- 
colour artist, it is by no means equally suitable for the 
camera artist. The terrible expanse of white glass fill- 
ing the triforium windows round the east end, blinding 
the eyes with light that is of no use and only obscures 
all detail at that end, makes any central camera 
exposures looking eastwards quite impossible; if only 
the architect would allow these windows to be filled with 
good light stained-glass, enough light would come in, 
and, visually, the church would be a hundred times more 
enjoyable, and some fine photographic work made pos- 
sible. The low aisles are much darker than ordinarily, 
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Little-known Corners of Well-known Places. 


[L.—ST. BARTHOLOMEW-THE-GREAT, SMITHFIELD, 


NN By FREDERICK H. EVANS. 


Special to “The А. P. & P. N.” CBOE 

(See Illustration on page 435.) | 
T is proverbial that from the small and darkly glassed windows; their dark 
Londoners know roofs are so devoid of actinic light that no amount of 
least about their exposure seems to get anything worth printing out of 
own city; still, it them. Many fine subjects are rendered pictorially 


impossible from this reason, though they are paintable, 
for the colour values would overcome the impression of 
empty black spaces. I was fortunate in happening on 
one aisle subject that gave abundant lighting in the 
shadows with a delightful and very characteristic bit of 
distance; the fine proportions of the Norman arch, and 
the quaint triforium chantry seen through it, make a 
photographic whole that need not be bettered by any 
other art method, for its values are so largely monochro- 
matic that colour is not called for to ensure a truer 
rendering, and the subject is therefore best given in the 
absolutely truthful way the camera is capable of. 

The subject illustrated on p. 435, “South Nave Aisle,” 
was a really difficult one, such as taxes one's knowledge 
and control of the movements of one's camera very 
fully and interestingly. It was taken from the shallow 
steps leading to the rector's vestry, and as the aisle is 
here at its narrowest, the lack of room to work in (as 
the tripod touched the wall), and the lack of distance 
from subject, made it quite difficult to get all one 
wanted on the plate without any undue magnification 
of the pillars or any suggestion of a lens of too wide an 
angle being used. 

The effect of light was one that lasted long enough 
only on exceptionally sunny days; and I had to make 
more than one attempt at this subject, because the light- 
ing did not last long enough, and because of the diffi- 
culty in exposure; the shadow parts had but little actinic 
light, and so compelled the important part of the subject 
to be grossly over-exposed, though for its best render- 
ing it called for only slight over-exposure, and the 
shadows were even then but barely exposed. 

Still, the effect of the light streaming from an unseen 
window direct on to the altar was so pictorial that it 
was worth all the pains and risks attending its working 
out, though I all but gave it up more than once. The 
one thing I should like to add to it is a descriptive title, 
one that is not merely sentimental or melodramatic, but 
that would convey the dignity and poetry of the subject, 
but this has, so far, eluded me. 


— eo 


THE 'PRIMUS ” 


W * have just received from Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, 
Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., a copy of their 
extremely handy annual Diary and Pocket-book bearing the 
abovetitle. This little publication is of the greatest possible value 
to all lantern and cinematograph workers. It contains a variety of 
useful and practical matter for lanternists, written in a concise 
and informative manner, and no lantern user can peruse the 
little book without profit to himself. In addition to the in- 
formation concerning lenses, illuminants of all kinds, and cine- 
matograph work, a considerable amount of tabular matter is 
included, dealing with such subjects as the electrical current 
systems employed in all the towns of England, Scotland, Wales, 


LANTERN AND CINEMATOGRAPH DIARY. 


and Ireland; approximate illuminating power of arc lamps in 
relation to current and size of carbons; railway regulations for 
compressed gases ; calculations showing amount of gas in various 
sized cylinders ; distance reference tables for lantern lenses and 
cinematograph lenses; etc., etc. 

The larger portion of the book consists of diary from Octo- 
ber 1st, 1912, to September 3oth, 1913, with spaces for particulars 
of engagements, record of gas used, lists of slides borrowed, 
and lists of own slides. А directory of dealers in lanterns and 
apparatus in the United Kingdom is also included. The whole 
forms a neat, gilt-edged pocket-book, with pencil, and is obtain. 
able from Messrs. Butcher, at the low price of sixpence. 
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SOUTH NAVE AISLE, ST. BARTHOLOMEW THE GREAT. By FREDERICK H. EVANS. 
See article on page 434. 
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SUMMER. 


Bv 
C. Puyo. 


From the London 
Salon of Photography. 
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FRUIT AND SUNLIGHT. By Mrs. MINNA KEENE, F.R.P.S. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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Т is a matter for surprise that vertical enlargers are not 
| more common for amateur workers. As a matter of fact, 
all portable daylight enlargers are really on this prin- 
ciple. But the idea does not appear to have been adopted to 
any extent for artificial light instruments. I remember seeing 
some time ago in the pages of the Photographic News a 
description of a home-made vertical enlarger, which consisted 
of a tall, narrow box fitted with a lid that opened cupboard- 
fashion like a grandfather's clock. When open it looked like 
a giant lantern-slide box on end, as the two opposite sides 
of the interior were grooved. 

Three horizontal shelves fitted these grooves. The top one 
contained a carrier for the negative, the middle one contained 
the lens, and the bottom one had a surface of cork lino, on 
which the bromide paper could be pinned. The top end of 
the box had an aperture, which held a sheet of ground-glass. 

The function of the apparatus was obvious. The top shelf 
holding the negative slid into a convenient groove near the 
top. This, by being moved about, ensured even lighting. 

To make the exposure, the front door was shut (the opera- 
tion being conducted in the dark-room), and a piece of 
magnesium ribbon was burnt over the ground-glass at the 
top of the box. This, by being moved about, ensured even 
lighting; while, if necessary, the entire apparatus, after 
being loaded, could be taken out into the garden in daylight, 
and by uncovering the top aperture (fitted with the ground- 


3 


1 2 3 


glass) any desired exposure could be given to direct sky- 
light. 

This, of course, constituted the simplest form of vertical 
enlarger, and I am glad to see that the firm of Bellamy’s, of 
Blackley, Manchester, are announcing a patent vertical 
enlarging and reducing apparatus which they have just put 
on the market. This includes a well-made lantern of special 
construction, and embodies all necessary adjustments and 
movements, so that the image can be focussed or otherwise 
adjusted on a horizontal screen, which can be viewed during 
the operation as with ordinary horizontal enlargers. There 
should be a great future for this form of apparatus, particu- 
larly among amateurs with but little space at disposal for 
the ordinary enlarging lantern. 

The amateur who has just purchased a new enlarging 
lantern will frequently find that his expenses do not cease 
there, as, apart from the space necessary in a darkened room 
for conducting the enlarging operation, a holder for the 
bromide paper is necessary. There are several excellent 
enlarging easels on the market which can be guaranteed to 
greatly facilitate the focussing and adjustment of the 
picture; but frequently the beginner, having exhausted all 
his available funds for the enlarging apparatus itself, will 
have to make use of a home-made easel for the time being. 
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A few hints, therefore, оп the construction of such а holder 
may be of use to some in this difficulty. The simplest plan 
is to sandwich the bromide paper on to which the enlarge- 
ment is to be made between two pieces of glass (fig. 1), and 
attach the “sandwich” thus made to a weighted box by 


means of small turn-buttons. The box, by the way, can be 
most conveniently weighted with waste glass negatives, 
thus affording a solution of another problem—what to do 
with our spoilt negatives. Failing negatives, a couple of 
bricks may be used. 

To prepare the glass, which should be an inch larger than 
the full size desired, e.g., 12 by 10 or 15 by 12, a sheet of 
white cartridge paper should be carefully pasted on to one 
side. The paper should be wetted first, so that it will dry taut. 

When dry, mark the standard sizes of bromide paper, 
ranging from half-plate up to and including 15 by 12, on 
the white paper, as indicated in fig. 2. It is as well to care- 
fully draw these guides on a waste piece of paper first, and 
then trace them through to the prepared piece, so that a 
clean job can be made of it. Ап alternative plan is to paste 
a piece of black paper on the glass, and draw the lines in 
white ink, as indicated in fig. 3. In this case, instead of 
focussing on the full size of screen, a series of smaller 
pieces of white paper are cut, each representing one of the 
sizes from half-plate to 15 by 12, and when sandwiched 
between the glass the image is focussed on this. This plan 
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has certain advantages, one of which is that a better idea of 
the composition of the picture is obtained without extraneous 
margins; and, secondly, there is less risk of reflected light 
from the white-paper surround when only a small piece is 
being used out of a larger picture. 

The two pieces of glass are hinged together with stout 
black paper or linen pasted or glued over the edges of 
both, as shown in fig. 4. To form a fastener to keep the 
cover-glass and holder closed, pass over both pieces, and 
at one end a stout rubber band or piece of elastic. After the 
image has been focussed on this screen or on the piece 
of white paper under the cover-glass, it is replaced by the 
bromide paper. The yellow cap is on the lens, while the 
holder is returned to its original position, and the exposure 
is made in the ordinary way by removing the cap. An 
alternative support or rest for the glass holder can be made 
like a picture frame from narrow oak moulding, as indicated" 
in fig. 6. Two small turn-buttons are placed on the back, 
as shown, to allow of the holder being taken in or out of 
the frame as required. 

The frame containing the holder can, if necessary, be 
fitted with screw-eyes, as shown in fig. 5, and hung up to 
a wall or larger box, for either horizontal or vertical 
pictures. 
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A HOLDER FOR MAGNESIUM measured off, without having to employ a 

RIBBON rule for the purpose. The diagram B 


O worker needs to run the risk of 
burnt fingers with the usual make- 
shifts advocated for the holding of mag- 
nesium ribbon during ignition, when a 
simple and effective holder can be made 


trom a penny discarded Buxin boot-polish 
tin in less time than would be occupied in 
dressing a burnt finger. These tin boxes 
are of sufficient size to hold a good 
quantity of ribbon, if so desired. After 
having procured the tin, commence by 
thoroughly cleansing all traces of the 
polish from the inside with a piece of rag. 
Afterwards cut a very narrow slit in the 
side of the box, cutting through both the 
rim of the bottom and also the rim of the 
lid, doing each one separately, as shown 
by an arrow on the plan A. The cutting 
of the slit can be accomplished either 
with a very sharp pocket-knife or a small 
metal saw. Care should be exercised to 
keep the slit very narrow, otherwise it 
becomes a matter of difficulty to keep the 
ribbon at the exact length measured off 
for the purpose of ignition. Then mark 
the side off into inches, commencing with 
the slit, as indicated by dotted lines on the 
diagrams. The inches can be marked 
either by scratching on the tin with some 
sharp pointed tool, or by painting them on 
with a fine camel’s-hair brush, dipped into 
a penny bottle of Brunswick black. The 
purpose to be served by the marked inches 
on the side of the holder is to enable the 
required length of ribbon to be quickly 


on home-made 
description by readers of THE A. 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 
apparatus or accessories of a 


shows the contrivance completed, and 
ready for use, whilst C indicates a strip 


of the ribbon drawn out ready for 
ignition. H. H. 
———— C тыаны а 
A PRINTING STAND FOR GASLIGHT 
PAPERS. 


NE of my failures as a beginner in 

amateur photography was due to the 
want of a stand for printing by gaslight ; 
and as I am only a secondary schoolboy, 
my means of purchasing such a necessity 
were limited, so I determined to make *a 
something ” which would answer my pur- 
pose. I therefore purchased a piece of 
9 in. wood, 3 ft. long and § in. thick, the 
cost of which was 6d. From this piece I 
cut one length about 1 ft. 4 in. long, for 
the basement. In the middle of the one 
end I cut out a piece 3 in. long, in order 
to fit in an upright 1 ft. r in. high, and in 
this upright, 4 in. from the bottom, I 
made a groove, and fitted in a shelf of the 
same width as the upright, and about 
24 in. long, for the purpose of resting the 
frame on. Down the centre of the base- 
ment, starting about 1 ft. from the oppo- 
site end to the upright, I cut out a groove, 
the shape of which is shown in fig. 1, the 
depth being 3 in. Into this I fitted a 
slide, which moves in and out to any dis- 
tance required from the frame, and at the 
end of this slide, next to the upright, I 
cut a hole, into which I placed a short 
upright, in order to hold the gas-burner 


Fig. r. 


and rubber tubing. The length of this 
small upright was such as to throw the 
full light of the gas on the whole of the 
printing frame. To prevent any flicker 
from the gas, I placed around it (standing 
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on an old globe-holder, and fixed by a 
piece of wire) a piece of tin, polished on 
the inner side, which also acts as a re- 
flector. This gives a splendid light full 
on the printing frame. A penny ruler 
screwed down, the top end of which was 
placed immediately under the face of the 
printing frame, enables me to place the 
gas quickly at any required distance from 
tHe frame. 

Appended is a sketch of the finished 
apparatus. M. W. 
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LARGE DISHES. 


WING to the high cost of large 
dishes, various home-made substi- 
tutes have been suggested; one of the 
most usual being a framework of wood 
into which a piece of American cloth is 


FIG. 1 


cemented. Except in one respect, this is 
quite workable; the trouble occurring at 
the corners. It is usually suggested that 
they be folded in and under as shown in 


Fig. 2. 


fig. 1, but it will be found that this is 
not a cleanly arrangement—the solution 
working its way into the folds, from 
which it can only be extracted with diffi- 
culty. 

A much better arrangement is that 
shown in fig. 2, where the cloth, as will 
be seen, is not folded at all, merely taking 

up a shape which suggests 
at each corner a spout. 

The corners can be easily 
cleaned, and the finger-nail 
can more readily be slipped 
beneath a plate or paper 
than with the sharp corners. 

Should a would-be maker be an in- 
different carpenter, difficulty may be ex- 
perienced in shaping a wooden form on 
which to cement the cloth. 

In this case a piece of stout cardboard 
will be found quite satis- 
factory, the card being 
shaped in exactly the 
same way as the cloth. 
The cement in this case 
wil give the required 


stiffness, marine glue 
being very good for the 
purpose. M. G. W. 
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GAS. 

SIR,—My attention has been drawn to an article entitled 
* Health in the Dark-room," appearing in your issue of the 7th 
instant over the signature “Е. C. L.,” and as statements are 
made therein in regard to the use of gas which are not in 
accordance with fact, I shall be glad if you will kindly publish 
this letter in your next issue. 

Whilst we agree with *F. C. L." that an outlet should be 
provided for the purpose of assisting ventilation in any occupied 
enclosed space (which, by the way, is necessary, whatever form 
of illuminant is used, and especially so in the case of small 
rooms, such as dark-rooms generally are), the statements that 
gas lighting is unhealthy and robs the air of oxygen are quite 
untrue, as tests made by eminent scientific men have proved 
that gas lighting (in addition to acting as a germicide upon 
bacteria in the air) assists ventilation by the up-current of air it 
creates, and so helps to purify rather than otherwise the air of 
any room which has reasonable means of ventilation. 

The following extract from a lecture delivered by Professor 
Vivian B. Lewes, F.C.S., F.I.C., substantiates this claim :— 

“I made some experiments in a room having a capacity of 
2,700 cubic feet, and obtained the totally (to me) unexpected 
result that when the room was lighted by two Welsbach ‘C’ 
gas burners and mantles on a pendant, each consuming four 
cubic feet of gas per hour, the air at the breathing level in the 
room was far purer and fresher than when three sixteen-candle 
incandescent electric lamps were used, and that the result became 
the more markedly in favour of gas the larger the number of 
рор е in the room. 

“Further experiment showed that the cause of this unexpected 
phenomenon was that the strong uprush of heated products of 
combustion from the gas-burners drew up the emanations from 
the skin and lungs of the occupants, charred and sterilised any 
germs that accompanied them, and, reaching the ceiling at a 
temperature twelve degrees higher than when the electric light 
was employed, diffused through the plaster so rapidly as to draw 
fresh air into the lower portion and create a brisk draught under 
the door of the room, and, while so diffusing, filtered off the 
charred remains of germs and organic matter on the white- 
washed ceiling, thus giving the blackened area which always 
occurs on the ceiling just above the gaslight in town air, and 
marks the beneficent work of sterilisation that the gas-flame is 
carrying on, and not, as the advocate of electric light always 
insists, imperfect combustion.”—Yours, etc., 

W. M. Mason, 
Secretary, British Commercial Gas Association. 

Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W 


understood, however, that the 


THE USE OF MONEY AS WEIGHTS AND 
MEASUREMENTS. 


SIR,—AÀs an amateur photographer I have always been very 
keen on making up my own developers and trying different plate 
and paper makers’ development formulae; but not wishing to 
waste much material on these experiments, I endeavoured, by 
use of small scales and weights, to measure out sufficient 
quantities for a quarter-plate bath. I soon found that this 
fiddling about with small weights was a nuisance and took up 
a lot of time. 

It then occurred to me that if I made up a sort of standard 
stock solution, such as quinol, metol, or pyro reducing agents, 
and another of stock soda accelerator, both of such strength that 
I could, with the aid of minim, dram, and ounce glass measures, 
abstract at any time small quantities, also with the aid of British 
money reckonings, ít would save a lot of time, which has 
proved so in my case, and I have been able to prepare a trial 
bath of any formula which may come before me without 
difficulty. 

I, therefore, will explain my method, for use by any amateur 
who may care to adopt it. 

(1) The Reducing Agent. 

An ounce of metol, quinol, etc., as purchased is 4374 grains. 

Therefore, if this quantity is dissolved in 21 ounces 7 drams of 
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water—including any preservative that may be used—the solution 
will contain exactly 20 grains to the liquid ounce, giving the 
following equations with British money :— 

20 grains = 1 liquid ounce as 20/- = £1. 

2j grains = І liquid dram as 2/6 = 4. 

I grain =24 liquid minims as 1/- = 24 halfpence. 

To prepare a normal bath, say, for a quarter-plate negative, 
take 1 dram of above stock, plus 1 dram of stock soda accelerator 
(see further), and make up with water to an inclusive bulk of 
14 ounces. This bath will contain 2} grains of reducing agent 
and 15 grains of soda accelerator. If sulphite of soda is used it 
must be added before making up the bulk to 14 ounces ; also add 
what bromide may be necessary in the usual way. 

If an abnormal bath is required the amount of water added 
must, of course, lie with the operator's discretion under any 
special circumstances or conditions usual in photography. 

Аз to the manner of storing the above stock, it is not advisable 
to place the whole 21 ounces 7 drams in one large bottle, but 
preferably in several smaller ones, well corked, to be used up 
one at a time as required ; this will prevent deterioration, and 
will keep for months with its preservative. 


(2) The Soda Accelerator. 

5 ounces of soda crystals in 20 ounces of water give the requisite 
strength to act with the No. 1 stock in equal liquid quantities, 
with the addition of water as before mentioned ; but by reason 
of the chemical strength of the accelerator being as 6 to 1 of 
the reducing agent, the money basis of division is somewhat 
different, thus: 

120 grains = 1 liquid ounce as 120d. = 19]- 
15 grains = І liquid dram as rsd. = 1/3 ( of 10/-). 
I grain = 4 liquid minimsas Id. = 4 farthings. 

It is, therefore, easy to remember that with No. 1 stock, grains 
count as shillings and minims as halfpence ; No. 2 stock, grains 
count as pence and minims as farthings. I do not think your 
readers will require any further explanation. 

Of course, in dissolving the reducing chemicals the usual rules 
must be observed in the matter of mixing, as to which chemical 
takes precedence, such as metol and its preservative, the former 
to be dissolved first, and so on ; but care must be taken not to 
exceed the liquid bulk of 21 ounces 7 drams, or at most 22 ounces, 
which will not make much material difference in regard to the 
working results in such a bulk. 

It is thus possible to make up a mixed developer from these 
stocks, such as pyro-soda, quinol-metol, and pyro-metol. Other 
chemicals may, of course, be made up on same lines, except 
developers of the amidol class, which, as is well known, will 
not keep in solution for any length of time. 

It will be noticed that the reducer is based on 437} grains to the 
ounce, whilst the accelerator is reckoned as 480 grains to the ounce. 
This is done for the convenience of the calculations, and makes 
no material difference in the working of any developer, as I have 
found during the years I have pursued this method.— Yours, etc., 

London, S.W. W. Н. JACKSON. 


The Camera Club.—Next Thursday, the 31st inst., Mr. A. H. 
Blake will lecture on “Portugal, Land and People." An exhibi- 
tion of pictures by some Continental photographers is now being 
held, and wil remain open daily from 2 to 5 p.m., until 
November 3oth. 


Streatham Photographic Portfolio.—There are vacancies for a 
few members in this society. Applications for membership 
should be made to the secretary, Mr. A. E. Delph, 79, Salford 
Road, Streatham, S.W. 


A Grand Prix has been awarded to Dr. C. Schleussner at the 
International Hygienic Exhibition held at Rome, for the Paragon 
X-Ray plates. (The London agent is Mr. Wm. Ziegler, 14, 
Oliver Grove, South Norwood.) 

Isle of Wight Photographic Society.—The society’s ninth 
exhibition of pictorial photography will be held at Unity Hall, 
St. Thomas's Square, Newport, on November 13th and 141. 
There are several open classes, in which eight awards will be 
placed at the disposal of the judge. Entries close November and. 
Full particulars can be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. 
M. C. Corder, 69, Crocker Street, Newport, I.W. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMME 


An Apology. 

The enormous pressure on the space at the dis- 
posal of the Editor in last week’s Special Autumn 
Number unfortunately rendered it imperative to 
hold over the society notes until the current 
week; consequently I have to ask the indulgence 
of my socicty friends for the unavoidable delay 
of certain items of news 


The East Anglian School. 

The East Anglian School of Landscape has 
made а great advance by the election of Mr. 
Farren, the well-known naturalist photographer, 
to be director of the Federation prints for the 
Cambridge Society. His undoubted enthusiasm, 
critical ability, and splendid technique, brought 
to bear on the work, will render incalculable 
service to the cause of pure pictorial landscape 
there. A recent set of Fenland pictures, from 
which one by Mr. W. C. Squires was selected as 
the most typical, gave excellent witness of the 
work of the members. Mr. Edward Peake, the 
East Anglian Federation secretary and founder 
of the idea, may well be delighted with the steps 
that are bei taken to bring the school into 
being. South Essex, Ipswich, Cambridge, Boston, 
Lincoln, and Norwich have subjects for the 
camera hard to beat in every sense, but the initia] 
attempt is being made on well considered lines. 


East Anglian Honours. 

The mention of Norwich in the previous note 
reminds me of the delightful exhibition promised 
for last Saturday in the Norwich Castle Museum 
and Art Gallery, which was to receive official 
patronage and the presence of the Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress of Norwich, who are both keenly 
interested in photography, as members of the 
society and exhibitors in the members' classes in 
previous exhibitions. Later, I shall have a full 
report of the Norwich Exhibition; in the mean- 
time, I have pleasure in chronicling any good 
fortune of that city, for everyone knows they have 
had enough of the bad to last them бог many 
years to come. Another point of interest to East 
Anglians is the success of Miss Willis, of the 
Norwich Ladies' Camera Club, and Mr. Wille, of 
the South Essex Society, who each have scored 
distinction at the London Salon of Photography. 


Scottish Federation Associates. 


At the last council meeting of the Scottish 
Photographic Federation a number of associates 
were elected who are not attached to any 
federated society, by reason, no doubt, of being 
resident outside the bounds of their influence, and 
Mr. Holmes represents these associates on the 
council. It is, perhaps, not sufficiently known 
that any Scot who would like to become part of 
their national photographic organisation may do 
so on payment of an annual subscription of as. 6d. 
This privilege, of course, likewise applies to 
Scots resident in England, or elsewhere, and the 
widespread bounds of its operations—all Scot- 
land and all Scots, no matter where resident— 
make this part of its constitution an important 
feature. Scots who want further details, before 
mailing the half-crown, can have them on writing 
Mr. R. K. Holmes, Mar Place, Dollar, or Mr. 
Maclachlan, of Blairgowrie. 


Scottish Art Union. 

The tickets for the Art Union of THE Salon (I 
am not responsible for the capitals; i is the 
Scotch way of putting it) are now in circulation, 
and the Art Union secretary is on the war-path 
breathing forth threatenings and slaughter if all 
don't help him to beat Glasgow's £100; so, with 
praiseworthy magnanimity, to quote the great 
"Mac," he has transferred his bit of the job to 
“Ariel.” I don't mind in the least, and any- 
thing I can do to help will be willingly per- 
formed. So hurry up with your sixpences and 
have a “flutter” to encourage art. 


Coventry Takes up Survey Work. 

On a recent Wednesday, the Coventry Camera 
Club held an open house, and an important part 
of the evening's procecdings was the announce- 
ment that the Coventry Free Library's Committee 
were co-operating with the Photographic Club for 
a photographic survey of the city of Coventry. 
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Mr. Pitt, on behalf of his fellow-colleagues, ex- 
pressed his thanks for the whole-hearted way in 
which the club had offered its services. In the 
course of his very interesting remarks, he mea- 
tioned what a pity it was that the survey had 
not been made many years previously, before 
many of the old landmarks had been removed. 
Coventry is exceedingly rich in old buildings of 
the Middle Ages even now, but rapid changes 
were being made to meet the more modern re- 
quirements, and therefore it is to be hoped that 
the survey wili be carried on quickly and syste- 
matically, to ensure which a joint committee of 
the members of the Photographic Club and the 
Free Library is now being formed. 


South Wales Federation. 

With very great regret the council of the newly 
formed South Wales and Monmouth Federation 
have been compelled to accept the resignation of 
Mr. C. Wootton as secretary. I have already 
announced he had to leave Cardiff, and expressed 
a hope it would be possible for him to retain the 
Federation secretaryship; it is, however, im- 
possible, and therefore I join in their regret. The 
council on the sth inst. voiced the opinion of all 
present in stating the Federation was sustaining 
a severe blow in thus losing, at the outset of its 
career, the guiding hand of the man who brought 
it into being, for, in spite of discouragement and 
rebuff, he had organised the Federation on 
practical and sound lines. An appreciation of the 
excellent work done by Mr. Wootton in the in- 
ception and organisation of the Federation was 
ordered to be entered in the minutes, together 
with an expression of the deepest regret that his 
professional duties prevented him from continuing 
to hold office. 


The New Federation Secretary. 

Mr. Wootton is leaving Cardiff for a new 
sphere of professional work in London, and 
possibly it may be that an opportunity to continue 
the good work he begun in Wales may present 
itself in the great city. Who can say that a 
Federation is not needed im that land of un- 
known possibilities? Mr. Wootton will, however, 
have complete satisfaction in the knowledge that 


‘his Welsh successor is a fit and proper person 


to continue the work begun. At the council 
meeting, Mr. Charles H. Carder was elected the 
secretary of the Federation, and to quote Mr. 
Carder is the best indication of his interest. He 
writes, "I need hardly say that I shall do my 
utmost to make the Federation a complete 
success, and I look forward confidently to seeing 
it the rallying point of all lovers of photographic 
art in Wales.” Any communication for Mr. C. H. 
Carder should be addressed, Grangetown Gas 
Works, Cardiff. 


South Wales Council Meeting. 

Another matter of interest before the South 
Wales Council was the election of the treasurer, 
a distinction which has fallen upon Mr. Gilbert 
Shepherd, of the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society 
(Gresham Chambers, Kingsway, Cardiff), and he 
had the pleasure of receiving the subscriptions 
of all the federated societies just as a good 
send-off. Mr. Shepherd is interested in the survey 
work of Wales now being carried out, and sug- 
gested the co-operation of all members of the 
Federation, to whom he gave some valuable 
information as to suitable subjects. His society 
has just joined the Federation, and consequently 
a warm welcome was accorded to its delegate. 


Nottingham Coming of Age. 

Some time ago Í mentioned the Nottingham 
Camera Club was entering upon the twenty- 
first year of its run, and on reference to recent 
club announcements, I note a small sub-com- 
mittee has been appointed to make the necessary 
arrangements for its fitting celebration on Thurs- 
day, January oth next, which, I understand, is 
the date fixed (ог its special coming-of-age func- 
tion. It is said to be the intention of the com- 
mittee to call the roll on that day, and what a 
success it would be if the answer бот 
a! was "Present," and cach unit brought a new 
member! 
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A Fertile Land. 

The Willesden Photographic Society have in- 
creased their meeting nights, and for the future 
will meet every Monday. The Secretary informs 
me they have been fortunate in securing Mr. F. 
C. Boyes as a member, and he has given the 
society a great deal of help. Mr. G. C. Weston, 
whose name figures prominently in the syllabus 
of fixtures, has, promises of lectures to other 
societies, obtained for his own club several ex- 
change lectures. Good! my Willesden friend; 1 
am glad to see the seeds of federation are being 
cast in fertile ground. The harvest will come in 
its plenty and fulness. The Willesden summer 
outings have been a success, and everything indi- 
cates a good winter session. The secretary, Mr. 
Axten, of “Ravenscourt,” Ealing Road, Wembley, 
is anxious to obtain new members, and I am 
to assure them of a very hearty welcome. 


Cardiff Camera Club. 


The syllabus of the Cardiff Camera Club is 
brimful of interest, and I note it has speci- 
ally arranged a large number of instructional 
evenings, which are sure to be much appreciated. 
Their educational value is apparent, in view of 
the exhibition which it is proposed to hold shortly 
ta rea Mr. C. H. Carder is secretary of 
this club. 


The Importance of the Mount. | 

In my writings I have many times emphasised 
the importance of tasteful trimming and mounting, 
and the utter lack of it by otherwise good and 
careful workers, and it is refreshing to hear what 
Mr. Keighley says on this point. This year he 
noticed a  oonsiderable improvement in the 
mountings of the Alliance prints. Im 1911, when 
he judged the collection, two clubs tied, but on 
the return of the prints to him for further con- 
sideration, his verdict was decided by the 
mounting. In one set there was an ugly and 
careless mount; that turned the balance. It 
must, however, be understood that mounts are 
simply accessories, that make or mar the print; 
they will either enhance or detract from the pic- 
ture, and Mr. Keighley’s marks are influenced 
from that point of view. 


Mr. Keighley on Individuality. 

Straightforward photography might be said 
nowadays to be on its trial, but, said Mr. 
Keighley, some straight photographs might be 
irreproachable in reference to technique, view 
point, and composition, but were without that 
spark of life which made pictures of value. In 
photography, no real improvement could be 
effected unless it was taken up seriously from 
the art side. Portraits were cheap and plentiful, 
topical views could be purchased by the hun- 
dred at bargain prices, but what could not be 
bought was the individuality of the worker—his 
own personal view of what was good. A painter 
artist once scornfully remarked that "the camera 
is a soulless implement and cannot think." To 
that one might retort, says Mr. Keighley, that 
your easel, your canvas, your paint box, even 
your hand, upon which you pride yourself, are 
soulless implements, and cannot think. It was 
not the implements, but the directing brain and 
the soul behind that made the difference. 


Survey and Record at Edinburgh. 

The Edinburgh Photographic Society held its 
opening meeting of this session recently, when 
the president took for his address “ Photographic 
Records." He urged the society to devote its 
interest on behalf of the younger members and 
their work, and also urged the younger members 
to bring their work forward and have it criti- 
cised by the more experienced, and he declared 
that one had to master the details of straigbt 
photography; it was an essential step before any- 
thing like success in any other departure of 
photographic art could be attained. He also 
called attention to the survey section of the 
society, where he considered members could get 
an excellent opportunity of improving their photo- 
graphy. His lecture was illustrated with some 
beautiful slides bearing on the topic which he 
discussed. 
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Fading (Prints. 

I have several photographs, printed for me 

six or seven years ago, which are getting 

rather faint, and turning brown in places. 

Can you inform me how to bring them back 

to their original clearness, etc.? 

F. C. H. (London). 

Photographic prints in the past have 
been made by a considerable number of 
processes, and treatment suitable for 
prints made by one process might be 
totally unsuited to prints by other 
methods. If you can say definitely by 
what process the prints were made it is 
possible that we may be able to suggest 
something. 
Stain on Paint. | 

I spilled some sulphide toning solution on a 

white enamelled bath, etc. 

E. L. (Finchley). 
The solution has most likely produced 

lead sulphide, which you will find is not 
easy to dissolve. The quickest way will 
be to clean off the stain with pumice- 
stone soap, as well as you can, and then 
touch up the places with fresh bath 
enamel. 


Thin Negatives, etc. 

What is the best treatment for thin negatives, 

with plenty of detail and 

contrast? J. S. (Bristol). 

The best treatment is first to reduce the 

high lights by ammon. persulphate, then 
intensify. As to your query about lenses, 
we would suggest your first trying the Т.-Р. 
half-plate lens as the wide-angle; 5 in. 
is rather short for work with half-plate. 
We are presuming, of course, that the 
half-plate lens has a longer focus than 
the wide-angle first named. 


Red Lamp. 

Could you tell me if an electric lamp, covered 

with red adhesive tape for binding music, 

would do for illuminating a dark-room? 

C. P. (Harrow). 

Impossible to say without examination 
by means of spectroscope, dué the proba- 
bilities are it would not be anything like 
a practically safe light for dark-room. 
Messrs. Houghton (88, High Holborn 
have various ruby-glass contrivances de- 
signed to work with an electric lamp. 


Lens Hood. 

Sometimes I have a dark streak across my 
prints. I am told to make a tube of card, to 
project over lens front, etc. How far must it 

project, etc.? L. K. (Cleckheaton). 
You do not say if the dark streak on 
the rint has a corresponding light 

streak on the negative. The cause may 


too strong in, 


be due to reflection from the bellows, or 
one of half a dozen other causes. But 
in any case a lens hood or shade is a 
very desirable adjunct. How far it 
should project varies with size of plate, 
focus of lens, width of lens hood, etc. 
So you must find this out for yourself. 
Thus: Focus a foreground object, say 
IO to 20 yards away. Then get a friend 
to slide the card tube back and forwards 
on the lens while you watch the ground 
glass and notice the position when the 
tube just ceases to give dark corners on 
the focussing screen. This gives you 
the limiting width of tube permissible. 


Intensifying Bromide Print. 
(1) Will the bleaching of a bromide print for 
intensification be equally effective with 
mercury bichloride or ferricyanide? (2) Will 
development by sodium sulphite produce a 
permanent result? (3) Is hypo fixing neces- 
sary after development? 
W. Н. P. (Tottenham). 
First, as regards "permanent result." 
Who can say what is permanent? Is it 
not merely a relative term? All we can 
say is that the mercury bleacher, followed 
by sodium sulphite, has given us results 
which, so far as we can see, have shown 
no change after ten years or so. But 
who can say what will result in the 
next ten years? Allow the sulphite bath 
plenty of time to act thoroughly, and do 
not use the hypo bath unless you want 
a change of colour and some loss of 
strength. Is there not some local photo- 
graphic society to which you could 
belong, say the Hackney or North 
Middlesex? 
Various. 
(1) Would you kindly explain working of 
acetylene, and chemicals required? (2) Also 
factorial development. (3) To find focal 
length of lens. C. McG. (Chiswick). 
This gas is usually formed by allowing 
water to come into contact with a solid 
substance called calcium carbide. This, 
of course, has to be done with due care 
and with the aid of a specially designed 
apparatus called a generator, in combina- 
tion with a gas-holder. (2) Factorial de- 
velopment refers to the method of observ- 
ing the time which elapses between pour- 
ing on the developer and the first appear- 
ance of the image, and then multiplying 
this *time of appearance " by *a develop- 
ment factor” to get the “total time” the 
plate is in the developer. This factor, or 
factorial number, is different for different 
developers. For full details, formule, 
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and a fund of useful information on Mis 
and kindred topics, consult the * Di 
tionary of Photography,” published at the 
office of this paper, price 7s. 6d. (3) 
Focus any distant object, i.e., not less 
than roo yards away, and then measure 
the distance between the ground glass and 
centre of lens, ór position of stop. This 
is not absolutely correct, but it is quite 
near enough for all practical purposes. 


Enlarging without Condenser. 
Will an enlarger fitted with ground-glass 
diffuser, but without condenser, give satis- 
factory results? F. C. B. (Hastings). 
What one would call “satisfactory ” 
might not be so regarded by another. 
But we may say that numerous workers 
make their enlargements without the aid 
of a condenser, though probably the 
majority do use a condenser. Instead of 
using one bulb in line with the centre of 
plate and lens, it will be better to use 
two bulbs, i.e., one on each side of the 
negative, and a sheet of white opal glass 
as a reflector. No light falls direct from 
the lamps on to the negative, but the re- 
flector is evenly lighted by the two bulbs. 
In this case you will not require a diffus- 
ing screen. 


Print-out Image. 
I photographed the interior of a church on an 
Imperial Special Rapid plate, and on opening 
the dark slide could see the impression of the 
photograph on the plate. Can you give the 
reason of this? A. H. B. (Andover). 
The exposure in the camera was long 
enough and strong enough to form a 
slightly printed-out image. You can pro- 
duce a similar effect with a negative and 
piece of bromide paper. The first action 
of light is to produce a latent, i.e., hidden 
or invisible, but potential, image. Further 
light action carries this on until the 
image becomes visible. Exactly why 
light should in this way change bodies on 
which it falls no one knows. 


Focussing when Enlarging. 
In getting sharp focus one gets to a point 
when racking the lens in or out slightly 
makes no difference. I have wondered which 
of the two extreme points it is best to aim at. 
C. H. G. M. (Tenby). 
Probably you refer to focussing on a 
white paper screen where the irregularity 
of the surface (even in the case of so- 
called smooth card) is sufficient to break 
up the very finest details. But if you 
used a clear-glass screen and focussing 
eyepiece, you would find there was much 
less range or “depth of focus "—here 
properly socalled. In practice the plan 
is to note how much ¢his way and глаг, 
i.e., in and on the lens, can be moved 
without getting noticeable lack of sharp- 
ness, and then aim at the mid-way posi- 
tion as near as one can get it by racking 
to and fro by less and less steps this and 
that way. 


Toning Bromide Prints. 

Can you give me a formula for toning bromide 

prints to a Vandyke brown? 

A. С. (Glasgow). 

Try the following: Water то oz., 
potassium ferricyanide тоо gr., potassium 
bromide тоо gr. Bleach the print in this 
solution, which may be used over and 
over again. Then bathe it in water to 
which a few drops of hydrochloric acid 
have been added, say, water то oz., acid 
20 drops. Then wash it їп several 
changes of plain water. Darken the print 
in a freshly mixed bath of water ro oz., 
sodium sulphide 20 to 30 gr. This should 
be prepared as required, and thrown 
away after use. 
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The Greek Invasion. 


More and more of the 
Greek alphabet is settling 
down into photography. 
For years the gentle 
Gamma has been a guest 
at the board. Now he has 
been joined by a younger 
colleague. The name of this little chap is Delta. He has come 
in on the introduction of Dr. Goldberg, of wedge-screen fame. 
Delta represents, as his name implies, the “turbidity factor” of 
a photographic plate. Аз far as I understand the turbidity 
factor, it means the difference between the light scattered in the 
film of a plate and the light absorbed by the film. I learn also 
that if a plate is to be sharp, this turbidity factor must make 
itself as scarce as possible. It is rather an appalling thought 
that we have been using plates for years and have had no idea 
that they contained anything quite so thick and guttural as 
turbidity. 
Etas and Thetas slumbering beautifully in our emulsion, and 
only awaiting the reveille of the sensitometrist. 


Another Arrival. 


Nor does this end the list of new arrivals. А German gentle- 
man was introduced, also by Professor Goldberg, on the same 
recent occasion. There is no very intelligible English equivalent 
for his name, but in his native country he is called the 
* Schwellenwert," which, being translated, is the “threshold 
value." This is not the inertia of the plate, but something so 
very slightly different that we were told the difference did not 
signify. But I trust no twist of circumstance will make it neces- 
sary for the ordinary photographer of the future to carry in his 
head the Greek alphabet and the German dictionary. We have 
enough to bear in mind as it is. A sufficient mental strain is 
involved in remembering to put the sensitised side of the plate 
facing the lens, and to replace the cap after focussing. The 
responsibility for the plate's “ Schwellenwert ” we will be content 
to leave to its maker. 


The Pot and the Kettle. 


There is some danger, I gather, of a deadlock arising, owing 
to the poor opinion which plate-makers and optical instrument 
makers entertain for one another. It is a calamity compared 
with which the row between the pot and the kettle was a quiet 
affair. Before long we shall have the two ends of our cameras 
at loggerheads, to the great distress of the neutral territory of 
the bellows. The lens will begin by shouting an insult to the 
plate, and the plate will retort, "You're another!" Plate- 
makers say that their plates are as perfect as anything in this 
world, but naturally the plate can only register the image which 
the old crock of a lens flings to it at the moment of exposure. 
The lens people return the compliment with emphasis. The 
failures in photography, they say, are due to the plate, plate- 
making science not having kept up with optics. 


A Menace to Progress. 


It is in astronomical work that the contention reaches its 
shrillest. Astronomers, said a plate-maker in the course of the 
recent discussion at the R. P. S., are asking, with growing impera- 
tiveness, for plates that shall yield star images critically sharp— 
so sharp that you can tell at a glance the difference between the 
circle of a star of the fiftieth magnitude and that of a star of the 
fifty-first. But what perfections of emulsion can avail against 
the residual aberrations of the telescope objective? And, of 
course, the lens makers reply that it is of no use to advance in 
lens production so long as you are handicapped by photographic 
plates of such inferior resolving power. Meanwhile the heavens 
are warring because the stars of the fiftieth and fifty-first magni- 
tudes cannot differentiate themselves on this earth plane. And 
the barges go unnoticed along the canals of Mars, and the 
Selenites leap about the jungles of the moon, with none to see. 


"A.N: САШ$ЕРЛЕ 


And, for anything we know, there may be Zetas and : 
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Criticisms Made Painless. 


It is always nice to say the pleasant thing about somebody’s 
pictures. What is more, with a little dexterity you always can. 
I have been reading in a provincial paper a very clever critique 
of the show of a local society. I can well understand that when 
the critic and exhibitor are living in the same small town it does 
not do for the former to be one of the slap-bang dash-it-all sort. 
It is all very well in London. Mr. Antony Guest may say with 
impunity, in his slashing style, that the picture could do with 
a trifle more emphasis in the left-hand top corner, and he may 
readily elude the vengeful exhibitor up and down half a dozen 
devious streets in the neighbourhood of THE A. P. office. But 
in a provincial town it is different, and, as a result of my 
reading of the critique aforesaid, I set down an example or two, 
showing how to be complimentary without straining the truth. 


Sugar-coating the Piil. 

Mr. Smith's “Light at Eventide " (29) proves him to be a quiet 
worker, who most wisely refrains from introducing originality 
into his pictures. Не shows with what excellence and rare 
perception hé can imitate the style and methods of other workers. 

The portraits by Mr. Brown will be a treat for all those—and 
they are many—who are of opinion that art should have no 
place in portraiture. 

Mr. Jones (16 and 87), another portrait worker, has most 
courageously risen above the vulgar desire for unconventional 
poses and vivacious expressions. Most happily he gives us 
neither the one nor the other. His work is distinctive because 
it is so ordinary, and restful because it is so dull. 

If Mr. Robinson's "Winter Landscape" (52) has a fault, it is 
that of over-generosity in pictorial interest. He gives us several 
pictures in one. There are half a dozen features in the old 
bridge alone which singly attract our attention. We would urge 
that his 15 by 12 be cut up into twenty pieces, as nearly equal 
in size as possible. 


The Speech of the Shutter.) 
Tell me now, what is the shutter 
Saying when it clicks? 
What the comment it would utter?— 
No, not when it sticks. 


What the sound it is emitting ?— 
Sound, the like of which 

You may hear when women, knitting, 
Make the needles twitch. 


Why, when you, its lord, do bid it 
Open instantly, 

All it says is just “Z—did—it,” 
Plainly as can be. 
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139th 
Lesson. 


E have had several 
letters from readers 
lately asking us to 
deal with colour 
photography for be- 
ginners—colour pho- 
tography, that is, as 
represented by the 
‚ screen-plate methods, 
û such as autochrome, 
| the Dufay, and the 
Paget colour plates. 
Of course, with these 
processes the greatest 
difficulties have been 
overcome by the 
makers of the plates, and, in the main, 
success is assured, if the worker will 
carefully, exactly, and intelligently fol- 
low out the instructions of the manu- 
facturer. There are, however, a num- 
ber of small points which may be made 
clearer for the novice by a little fuller 
explanation, and for the sake of being 
explicit, we may consider the auto- 
chrome plate only for the moment. 
The worker who having used 
ordinary plates of medium speed adopts 
ultra-rapid plates, or orthochromatic 
plates, with or without colour screens, 
finds little to change in his methods of 
work, or to modify in his apparatus. 
But it is otherwise with colour photo- 
graphy, and it is in this direction that 
we can give the most help to begin 
with. We shall return to the subject 
later on, and then deal with other as- 
pects of it. We suppose the vast 
majority of workers employ a hand 
camera nowadays, in very many cases 
a fixed-focus hand camera, and one 
carrying roll-film or plates in a maga- 
zine. Such cameras will not enable 
first-rate colour photography to be done. 
Provided that the fixed-focus magazine 
plate camera caz be used, if supported 
on a stand, the results will not be ob- 
tained so easily or with such accuracy 
as if another type of instrument is used. 
The focussing stand camera is that 
most suitable, and dark slides offer the 
most convenient and satisfactory means 
of holding the autochrome plate. As 
the exposures will, especially at this 
time of the year, be a good deal longer 
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than the comparatively rapid exposure 
to which we are accustomed with our 
usual plates, it is necessary that the 
camera should be very rigid, both in 
itself and its movements, and in its 
attachment to the stand. The light 
sliding metal stands, excellent as they 
may be for occasional use for a tenth 
or a quarter-second exposure, are not 
satisfactory for colour work. 

Theoretically the lens for colour 
work should be apochromatic. This 
term needs explaining. The ordinary 
spectacle lens is not an achromatic lens. 
That is, it has a focus for yellow rays, 
and another focus for blue rays. If we 
photograph with such a lens we shall 
(quite automatically) use the yellow 
rays for focussing, because these are 
the rays which are brightest to the eye. 
But the blue rays are those which affect 
the plate, and so our picture will, on 
development, prove to be out of focus. 
Of course, few workers use such non- 
achromatic or uncorrected lenses. If 
they do they know enough to make the 
necessary allowance in focussing; or, 
again, they may use a stop so small 
that the error is taken up, and a sharply 
defined negative obtained. 

The ordinary photographic lens, 
whether a single landscape or a rapid 
rectilinear, is corrected. That is, it is 
constructed of two glasses in such a 
way that the vellow (visual) rays and 
the blue (chemical) rays are brought to 
the same focus. Of course, the modern 
anastigmat lenses are also corrected for 
colour, or are achromatic. 

But when we come to colour photo- 
graphy we are using not only the yellow 
and the blue rays in focussing and form- 
ing our photographic image, but all the 
various coloured rays of light from the 
various coloured objects in our subject. 
We need, therefore, a lens which is 
better corrected, a lens which will bring 
to the same focus the blue-violet, the 
yellow-green, and the red rays if our 
picture is to be equally sharp for all 
colours. It does not follow, because 
we are using a good lens, or even 
a good modern anastigmatic lens, that 
this high degree of colour correction 
has been obtained. Many modern lenses 
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are apochromatic, and perhaps it is 
safe to say that the majority are suffi- 
ciently so, if used at no larger aperture 
than F/8. Still, the point is one which 
it is necessary to bear in mind, particu- 
larly if it is proposed to use a large 
aperture, as in portraiture. 

Now, let us turn to the filter. Within 
the last few days we have been asked 
two questions on this point. One was, 
will the autochrome filter work with the 
mercury vapour lamp? and the other, 
can the autochrome plate be used with 
an ordinary five-times light filter? Both 
these questions showed an absence of 
understanding as to the function of the 
filler. Such a filter is often called a 
“compensating filter." Why? Let us 
briefly see. The ideal colour plate would 
be one sensitive to all colours, in the 
same way that the normal eye is sen- 
sitive to them. As we all know, the 
common or garden dry plate is sensitive 
to blue, and scarcely at all to yellow, 
orange, or red. The orthochromatic 
plate is made most sensitive to yellow 
and to green. The panchromatic plate 
is made more sensitive to yellow, green, 
and orange, and also to red. But it is 
still far more sensitive to blue than it 
ought to be. Or, to put it the other 
way, we should like to have it as sen- 
sitive to orange and red as it is to blue. 
So, in using such a plate, we must com- 
pensate for the lack of high orange and 
red sensitiveness, as compared with 
blue sensitiveness, by holding back a 
part of the blue light. А yellow filter 
does this, the filter looking yellow to 
the eye because it keeps back, or ab- 
sorbs, some of the blue rays. When 
taking a monochrome photograph on a 
colour-sensitive plate it is not very 
important to keep back absolutely and 
precisely the right percentage of blue 
rays. Апу error is usually so slight 
that it is not apparent, for we have not 
the natural colour, but only a grey 
tone representing or suggesting that 
colour. As soon, however, as we com- 
mence giving in our picture the actual 
colour we must have a far higher de- 
gree of accuracy. The autochrome 
filter is most carefully made by Messrs. 
Lumiére, so that it stops back exactly 
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those rays of light which are in excess, 
and it does this for daylight. For 
working with artificial lights special 
filters would require to be prepared, 
and, in fact, can be, and have been 
prepared by various workers, usually in 
the form of liquid filters, i.e., solutions 
placed in suitable glass cells ог 
troughs. The novice then must use 
the autochrome filter, and had better, 
at all events while he is a novice, con- 
fine his work to daylight exposures. 

So sensitive is the autochrome plate 
to any slightest excess of blue light, 
that unless the filter is attached to the 
lens in such a way as to prevent the 
ingress of even the merest trace of un- 
filtered white light, the finished picture 
will have a pervading bluish tint. Very 
careful attachment is necessary, and 
one of the special fittings supplied is 
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On the whole, we prefer to place the 
filter inside the camera, that is, at the 
back of the lens. When in this position 
it increases the focal length of the lens 
very slightly, in fact by just the thickness 
of the autochrome plate. lt is therefore 
unnecessary to reverse the ground glass 
in the focussing frame. If the filter is 
fitted to the front of the lens the focal 
length is barely affected, assuming that 
the somewhat thin autochrome filter is 
employed, and then the ground glass 
must be reversed. This reversing is 
necessary, because the  autochrome 
plate is placed in the dark slide with 
the glass side towards the lens, that is 
the photograph is taken through the 
glass on which the sensitive film is sup- 
ported. As will be readily seen, if the 
filter is behind the lens the slight in- 
crease of focal length of the lens en- 
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obtained on the film at its greater dis- 
tance than ordinary from the lens. The 
obtaining of a sharp image is not diffi- 
cult if stops of about F/8 or F/11 are 
used, for any slight errors due to vary- 
ing thicknesses of the autochrome 
plates will be taken up by the increased 
depth of focus obtained. 

The latitude of the autochrome plate 
is very much less than that of an 
average dry plate, so that the exposure 
must be gauged with much greater 
accuracy. The careful use of an expo- 
sure meter is essential, and one or two 
types of special meters are on the 
market, and should be used. It is pos- 
sible to get an autochrome dial for use 
with the ordinary Watkins Bee Meter, 
and this proves satisfactory. Some of 
the little problems connected with 
exposure we shall deal with at a later 
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photographic work to one’s friends ог to a large audience 
is in the form of the lantern slide. But at the same time, 
nothing is more irritating than to see a succession of land- 
scapes, portraits, etc., thrown on to the screen in a 
heterogeneous fashion, without any connection or relation. 
On the other hand, if the lanternist has arranged his slides 
in topographical order, then one can enjoy the pictures, for 
a proper arrangement enables the photographer, as he pro- 
jects the picture, to describe the various incidents or relate 
any interesting details in such a way that each slide has 
some coherent connection with its predecessor. 
Having now made a collection of some few hundred slides, 


| T is generally admitted that the best way to show one's 


the writer has a system of dealing with them which ensures 
storage for show 1n proper sequence. 

Among other details of slide making, when once the 
number already made gets fairly large, the question often 
crops up as to whether a slide has already been made from 
a particular negative. In order to obviate difficulties of this 
kind, proper records must be kept. In the first place, a 
numerical list is kept in an ordinary quarto notebook, ruled 
into three columns, one for the number of the slide, the 
second for its title, and the third for the date when made. 


sures a sharply focussed image being 


F LANTERN 


date. 


SLIDES. 


This book is useful for reference, as it gives a complete 
list of one's slides in chronological order. In addition to 
this record, a card system is used for the various sections 
into which the collection is divided. These cards, of uniform 
size, are kept in a small box, and on each is written 
the title of the section of which it is the record. For in- 
stance, in my own case, one card is titled “Guildford,” 
another "Portraits," a third "Hereford City," a fourth 
* Tintern," and so on, and a glance at this record gives 
you the number of slides you have of the particular district 
or subject. Of course, this system will adapt itself to any 
variety of subjects or classification. 

But perhaps the most important point in storing slides 
is to mark them so that they can be kept in proper order 
for projection. Some advocate arrangement into series, and 
then to draw a line in white ink across the batch of slides 
from one corner to another, so that it can at once be dis- 
covered if any slide is out of order. This is all very well 
if the particular set is complete, but I think with the average 
amateur photographer no district is ever completely worked 
out, so that any addition to such a set will at once dislocate 
this system of marking. 

Slides are, perhaps, best stored in boxes without grooves, 
each box to take about fifty slides, and I find that a little 
ingenuity will convert an ordinary ^ Cook's toilet soap " box 
into an efficient slide-storage box in a very short while. The 
white wood can either be stained or painted, or as an alter- 
native, good-quality brown paper either pasted or glued 
on to the box gives it a very respectable appearance. 

For the purpose of identification in series, the accompany- 
ing diagram will, no doubt, convey an idea. If the slides 
are marked, as shown, with white ink on the top edge, it is 
impossible for the various sections to become confused, for 
a stranger can be at once detected. Once the slides are 
put in order in this manner, there should be no difficulty 
in the future, as, after being put through the lantern they 
can be at once returned to their previous positions in the 
box. W. J. Howe. 

[The reader’s attention is directed to the fact that the 
large photographic manufacturers, such as Houghtons, Ltd., 
or Messrs. Butcher, or Marion’s supply grooveless boxes 
ready prepared for the reception of lantern slides in series. 
These can be readily applied to the excellent method of 
classification described above.—Ep.] 
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= OU want a picture,” says William 

Hunt, “to seize you as forcibly as 
if a man had seized you by the shoulder. 
It should impress you like reality. Velas- 
quez and Tintoretto could do this like no 
one else.” 

Remember this always: “like reality.” 
But do not jump to the conclusion that 
mere reality makes a picture. “You can 
pay without coming in,” said the show- 
man, “but you can’t come in without pay- 
ing,” i.e., paying and coming in depend 
on each other in a certain order. Reality 
and pictorial quality are also connected, 
but in a certain order. 

Now, let us look at fig. A on this page. 
What do we see at once? А party of four 
playing cards; a lamp is in the middle of 
the table, presumably for use, otherwise 
it would be in the way. Moreover, there 
are indications that the lamp is lighted. 
That being the case, how comes it about 
that the face of the lady on our left 15 
half in light, half in shadow, though she 
is facing the lamp, which presumably 15 
the chief, if not the only source, of illumi- 
nation on this occasion? Furthermore, 
there is a fairly sharp line of cast shadow 
down her face. Then, again, the gentle- 
man on our right has such a dark com- 
plexion that the light of the lamp seems 
to have no power of showing any sugges- 
tion of light and shade. He, too, is 
facing and fairly near the lamp. Also, we 
note that the gentleman on our left, who 
is further away from the lamp than he on 
the right, has nevertheless a good deal of 
light on his face and head. 

Next, on the window curtain towards 
our right there is either a ghostly figure 
or perhaps a shadow cast by our friend 
with the extra dark complexion. 


A.—A GAME AT CARDS. 


From the Weekly Competition. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
to other readers dealing with the same class of 


subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ 


Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


The total result is puzzledom. This 
picture does not grip one’s attention with 
suggestion of reality, and we suspect that 
light other than that of the table lamp has 
been employed. Неге, then, is a practi- 
cal lesson and warning. The general 
effect of our pictures must give the impres- 
sion of reality. We must not pretend to 
use a table lamp 
and then illumi- 
nate the scene— 
by, say, flashlight 
—in such a way 
that the scene 
is obviously not 
entirely or chiefly 
lighted by the 
lamp. We may 
pretend, but the 
pretence must 
have the appear- 
ance of reality. 
The figures may 
pretend to be 
playing and yet 
not actually be 
playing, but in 
the photograph 
they must appear 
to be actually playing their card game. 

All this brings us down to what writers 
have called the law of consistency. The 
various parts of a picture must be consis- 
tent one with the other. 

In the earlier days of photography—the 
carte de visite period—one occasionally 
would see a lady in low-neck evening 
dress with a sham, i.e., painted, back- 
ground depicting a street, landscape, or 
snow-clad Alpine scene. Inconsistencies of 
this kind were too obvious to long escape 
detection. 

Turning now to fig. B, one's first impres- 
sion 1s that the picture, for some not too 
obvious reason, has been pushed up in its 
frame. If this has been done so that we 
may see more of 
and have our 
special attention 
drawn to the 
stretch of fore- 
ground, there still 
remains the ques- 
tion, “Why?” 

This picture 
once again illus- 
trates the enor- 
mous difficulty of 
dealing satisfac- 
torily with such 
large groups as 
this one. Diff- 
culty, perhaps, 
is not the right 
word, for it is 
more a matter of 
chance, and the 


By F. T. Green. 


B.—THE LADIES' CORNER. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


chances against success are enormous. 
Suppose for one moment that each figure 
has two possible poses only, a right 
and a wrong one. With one person 
the chances in our favour are т in 
2, with two persons r in 4, with three per- 
sons 1 in 8, etc. There are here some 
dozen persons, and our chances of all 


By A. J. Freeman. 


being favourable т in about 40,000. That 
is, however, only one way of viewing the 
subject, i.e., through a narrow mental slit. 
The leading question is, *Does this pic- 
ture convey a consistent impression, taken 
as a whole?" The answer is that as re- 
gards light and shade— which, after all, is 
the material out of which all pictures are 
made—the impression is quite consistent, 
1.е., one leading source of lighting. But 
whether the nicer differences of tonal 
values are here given is another question. 
This is a case where the reproduction is 
rather better than the original, so far as 
the general suggestion of luminosity is 
concerned. But there still remains the 
problem of the somewhat jumbled group- 
ing of figures, and also the questionable 
inclusion of or emphasis allowed to the 
foreground. 

Nevertheless, both this and print A give 
evidences of being deliberate attempts at 
original treatment, and, as such, are 
worthy of recognition, even if not quite 
successful. 


The attention of new readers is 
specially directed to the criticisms 
which appear week by week on this 
page. In addition, all prints sent in 
to the Weekly Competitions—lvhen 
accompanied by stamp for return — 
are criticised free. 
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THE CAST SHADOW. Bv Miss А. К. NAYLOR. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE SONG OF THE BIRDS. Bv DWIGHT А. Davis. 
Reproduced from the original platinum print exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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A LONDON IMPRESSION, AUTUMN. By WILFRED HARRISON. 
The original, a bromide enlargement, was awarded Second Prize in the Open Class of Messrs. Whitlock's Competition. (See page 458.) 
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Sut TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Admirers of the beautiful landscape pictures of 
M. Leonard Misonne, of Gilly, exhibited at the Salon 
during the past few 
years, and known to 
most of our readers 
| through reproductions 
which have appeared from time to time in THE A. P., 
will be glad to learn that we have secured a collection 
of his work for exhibition in THE A. P. Little Gallery, 

2, Long Acre, W.C. Most of the prints have been 
produced by control methods, such as oil, gum, the 
Artigue process, etc., and should prove of the greatest 
interest to those who employ pigment processes for the 
production of pictorial results. At the same time 
M. Misonne has not overlooked the other processes, as 
some fine results in "straight " carbon will indicate. No 
more striking example of difference of outlook in pic- 
torial photography could be afforded than the work of 
M. Misonne and that of Senor Guido Rey, whose suc- 
cessful one-man show has just closed at THE A. P. 
Little Gallery. In the latter case we have had the per- 
fection of academic pictorialism and superb technique. 
In the former the technique is no less good, but the 
impressionist idea is uppermost. Both, however, are 
the best of their kind, and we have been fortunate in 
being able to provide two such excellent little exhibi- 
tions for the benefit of our readers. All who are lovers 
of landscape photography at its best should take the 
opportunity of seeing this collection while it is in Eng- 
land. The exhibition will be opened on Thursday 
next, November 7th. Admission free on presentation 
of visiting card. eee 


The writer of the statement appearing recently in a 


THE NEXT EXHIBITION AT “THE 
A. P." LITTLE GALLERY. 


contemporary, to the effect that the much-abused 
bromoil process was de- 
“THE A. Р.” BROMOIL AND  c]ining in popularity, would 


ENLARGING COMPETITIONS. have received a shock had 


he seen the postbags con- 
taining hundreds of applications for prints that reached 
us the day after our bromoil competition was an- 
nounced. Although well aware that bromoil was never 
so popular or widely emploved as at present, we were 
hardly prepared for the rush for prints that this com- 
petition has brought about. Whether we shall be able 
to supply all the prints asked for remains to be seen, 
but, as already mentioned, the applications have been 


numbered as they arrived, and will be dealt with in 
strict rotation. [ог the benefit of readers who may not 
have seen the original announcement, prizes are offered 
for the best results obtained in bromoil on prints sup- 
plied by us. All these prints (bromide enlargements) 
will be identical, so that all competitors start level, 
with only themselves to blame or thank for the result. 
A selection of the prints will, we hope, be on exhibition 
at THE A. P. Little Gallery later. Competitors have a 
free hand in their interpretation of the picture, and we 
look forward to an interesting collection of prints being 
sent in. Applications should be accompanied by two 
penny stamps, to cover cost of return postage and 
packing. In reference to the second competition 
announced in THE А. P. Autumn Number, viz., for 
enlarged pictures from portions of small unpictorial 
negatives (regarded as a whole), it will be remembered 
that the conditions mentioned that the enlargement 
should be at least то by 8 inches. Several correspon- 
dents have written to point out that this does not permit 
of much latitude in shape when a panel picture is being 
attempted. To meet this point the condition as to size 
should read: “The enlargement must measure at least 
10 inches one way. The other dimension can be as 
little or as much as desired. ” 


Ф © & 


Cetinje, which has been figuring so largely in the 
popular imagination as the place where the fire of the 
Balkan war was lighted, is perhaps 

PHOTOGRAPHY the only European capital in the 
IN THE BALKANS. streets of which photography is for- 
bidden. It is possible, however, that 

the law would not be enforced against the ordinary 
tourist, who is, indeed, welcomed to Montenegro, and 
it is even said that the king advises his innkeepers as to 
ways and means of attracting foreign visitors. But 
technically permission is necessary from the Chief of 
Police in the straggling village which serves as the 
Montenegrin capital. In spite of these restrictions, 
photography is very popular in this Benjamin of the 
Balkan countries, and we believe there are more photo- 
graphers’ shops in Cetinje than shops of any other 
description. One English tourist—the Rev. T. T. Nor- 
gate—visiting Montenegro with his camera, was 
promptly made official photographer to King (then 
Prince) Nicholas and the Royal Family for the dura- 
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tion of his stay. We are uncertain whether his office 
was honorary; but when afterwards he sent an album 
of his photographs to the King, it was acknowledged 
very graciously, and a volume of the King’s poems sent 
in return. Another well-known photographer and 
writer, Mr. Clive Holland, has recently visited the 
Balkan States, and the present issue contains an inter- 
esting contribution from his pen and camera. 
$ oS» 


A collection of most interesting photographs of 
lightning illustrated Mr. Alfred Hands's recent lecture 
on the subject at the Camera 
Club. Lightning, of course, can 
only be photographed at night; but 
as thunderstorms occur at night as 
frequently as in the daytime, and as, according to Mr. 
Hands, there are lightning flashes somewhere in this 
country on an average of ninety-seven days in the year, 
there should be plenty of opportunity for the photo- 
grapher. Photographs of lightning are useful as show- 
ing that the flashes are never definitely zigzag or vio- 
lently forked, as artists have loved to depict them. 
They often meander like a stream; but the straighter 
they are, the more dangerous is their effect. With 
regard to personal risk, Mr. Hands said that the hold- 
ing of metal, such as the metal parts of cameras, was 
inadvisable, not because it rendered the holder more 
liable to be struck, but because it might give him minor 
shocks owing to induced effects, which were far from 
comfortable. If a man happened to be photographing 
anywhere near a building at the moment it was 
struck, the probability is, that he would feel a “ripple ” 
of the shock in his hands. 

e me eG 

As a lightning flash occupies about a hundred- 

thousandth part of a second, it is evident that no 
movement of the camera can 

MOVING THE CAMERA IN blur the image. Neverthe- 
A THUNDERSTORM. less, an interesting effect is 
often obtained by waving the 

camera about from side to side. In the case of multiple 
flashes, which follow one another with such rapidity 
as to appear to the eye like a single flash of rather 


THE PHOTOGRAPHY 
OF LIGHTNING. 
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longer duration than usual, a camera in motion will 
separate out the individual flashes and show them as 
three or four parallel lines. One remarkable photo- 
graph shown by Mr. Hands brought out three exactly 
parallel flashes, together with three faint images of a 
railway signal below, which had been illuminated by 
each part of the multiple flash. Some "lightning " 
photographs which have been published as examples of 
freakishness really show no lightning at all. The effect 
is due to a movement of the camera as it has been 
pointed at lights in the street, and these have come out 
as wayward lines of light, which have been presumed 
to be lightning because it is only during thunderstorms 
that snapshots are made in the streets at night. 
o e mw 


The fifteenth Traill-Taylor Memorial Lecture, de- 
livered recently by Professor Dr. Robert Luther, of 
Dresden, was an interesting plea 
for the study of physical chemis- 
try as a necessary preliminary to 
the investigation of the negative- 
making processes. He discussed various examples of 
problems relating to the behaviour of chemical com- 
pounds used in development, and the manner in which 
the physical chemist would attack these problems. 
Physical chemistry, which concerned itself with every 
link in the series of chemical changes, would be the 
best means of bringing order into a complicated system, 
and would represent at once an economy of time and a 
simplification of ideas. Тһе various illustrations 
through which Dr. Luther pursued his thesis scarcely 
lend themselves to the compression of a paragraph, but 
they related to such matters as the solubility of silver 
bromide in a solution of sodium sulphite, this being 
concerned with a well-known but not yet theoretically 
explained bromide effect; the many interesting but 
still inexplicable equilibriums in the usual acid fixing 
bath, including the definite laws of reaction by which 
the decomposition proceeds more slowly or more 
quickly, according to the strength of acid added; the 
quantitative study of colour changes, and its usefulness 
in measuring the actual concentration of hydrogen ions 
in acid solution, and many other interesting phenomena. 


THE TRAILL-TAYLOR 
LECTURE. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


Fall particulars and conditions were given last week. 


Prize Awards for Last Week. —The First Prize is awarded to 
Chas. G. Thornton, 133, Princes Street, Edinburgh. (Title of 
print, “John Bull.”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R. 
ortho. ; lens, г. r. ; stop, F/7.7; exposure, 1-2oth sec.; time of 
day, afternoon, September ; developer, pyro-soda; printing pro- 
cess, enlarged on Kodak Royal. 

The Second Prize to Robt. Chalmers, 17, Fawcett Street, 
Sunderland. (Title of print, *Fourscore and Ten.") Technical 
data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen ; lens, Cooke; stop, F/8; 
exposure, 6 sec. ; time of day, 11 a.m., July; developer, m.-q. ; 
printing process, Albumat, toned platinum. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Miss Rosa E. Crouch, 11, South 
Street, Worthing. (Title of print, “The Triple Mirror.") 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet ortho. ; lens, Beck Convertible ; 
stop, F/8; exposure, 2 sec.; time of day, noon, September ; 
developer, rodinal; printing process, enlarged on Barnet C. C. 
bromide. 

А Second Extra Prize to J. T. McLean, Creebridge, Newton 
Stewart, N.B. (Title of print, *Something in the City.") 
Technical data: Plate, Paget E.R. ortho.; lens, Busch; stop, 
F/8; exposure, 1-25th sec.; time of day, 2 p.m., August; de- 
veloper, m.-q.; printing process, ozobrome on Lilywhite 
bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to Jas. Goodwin, go, Mount Pleasant 


Road, Lewisham. (Title of print, *Young Tony.") Technical 
data: plate, Barnet super speed ortho. ; lens, Beck Isostigmar ; 
stop, F/8; exposure, 14 sec.; time of day, noon, July; de- 
veloper, pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged on Lilywhite 
smooth bromide. 

Hon. Mention. 

W. T. Allen, Lewisham ; Mrs. Steuart, Eastbourne; H. B. 
Redmond, Newport, Mon.; Miss Frances Pitt, Bridgnorth ; 
Walter Jeffrey, London, E.C.; Harold Pickles, Bradford; E. S. 
Perkins, Newport, Mon. ; Hy. Warner, West Kensington Park; 
Owen W. Е. Thomas, Swindon; Miss E. Rubbra, Sheerness ; 
Miss G. Openshaw, Bury. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners! Prize is awarded to Guy H. H. Tripp, Sum- 
mersdale, Chichester. (Title of print, “The Pensioner.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S.; lens, Zeiss; stop, F/3.8; 
exposure, 1-10th sec.; time of day, noon, August; developer, 
Watkins; printing process, enlarged on Wellington bromide, 
toned. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes I., II., and III., and in the Beginners’ 
Class are omitted. 
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p 
PHY has 

served 
modern jour- 
nalists very 
well. There 
are few sub- 
jects which 
it has not 


been called on to illustrate. It has pointed the editor's 
pencil and sharpened his scissors. If it has upset the 
traditions of the stately journalism of the past, it has 
at least secured for the newspapers a new public, and 
has opened up for them new areas of popularity. The 
man—and more particularly the woman—who never 
thought of buying a daily paper ten years ago now buys 
two, or perhaps three, and although the reduction in 
price and the “ snippiness " of a good many newspapers 
i$ accountable for this to a great extent, yet the pictorial 
side has done its full share to make us a newspaper- 
educated public. Ten years ago we remember a state- 
ment being attributed to the Napoleon of the newspaper 
world to the effect that illustrations were a waste of 
space. Napoleon did not deny that he said it, but 
immediately afterwards he brought out a picture-daily 
which not only created and satisfied a huge demand, but 
called into existence a new profession, that of the press 
photographer. 

` The journalist with the pen sometimes grows a little 
jealous of the entrenchment by the photographer upon 
precious newspaper space. We are not sure 
that such jealousy is justified. The pen and 
the camera are not two opposing forces; 
they аге sister-kingdoms, allied powers, 
collateral branches of the same stock. The 
photographs accompanying an article cause 
the article itself to be more eagerly and 
widely read, and thus a further demand is 
made for the written word. Photography 
has established itself by this time as the 
new arm of journalism. 

In these days we do not hear the sneers 
which were current two or three years ago 
at the expense of the press photographer. 
We recollect the grave rebukes which were 
administered by certain journals owing to 
the occasional impertinences of which the 
press photographer was guilty, and the 
caricatures which he produced, although it 
often happened that other pages in those 
same journals, or at least in sister journals 
under the same proprietorship, bore witness 
to the activity of that much-maligned gentle- 
man. The reason for the cessation of a good 
deal of well-meant but sometimes ill- 
balanced criticism lies not so much in the 
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@\\ Hou Other People Might Help the Photographer. 


A New Series of Articles on some aspects of Photography not generally considered. 


IL.—NEWSPAPER EDITORS AND JOURNALISTS. 


YOUNG HOLLAND. 
The original, a bromide print, was awarded a Prize in the Open Class of Messrs. 
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fact that the published photographs аге 
now better than they used to be, as in 
the fact that press photography has come 2 
to be recognised as an inevitable thing, В 
and that one might as well criticise the Deo 
North Pole or find fault with the 
Equator. 
_ Truth to tell, we do not think that press photography 
15 very much better than it was in its tender youth. 
But here we do not shoot the photographer, for, like 
the organist, he does his best. It is his field marshal, 
his director, his editor, who is to blame for much of 
the poor work turned out for publication purposes. 
Press photographers are accustomed when they get 
together to tell with huge delight of the urgency of their 
commissions, sometimes very unusual commissions in 
the bargain. There is something almost noble in carry- 
ing out a big piece of work in five minutes, even though 
it could have been so much better done in five hours. 
In daily journalism, of course, there must be a certain 
amount of rush and hurry, although even here a great 
deal of the illustration work could be done in a more 
leisurely, and therefore more efficient, manner, and well 
in advance. But even on the staffs of illustrated weeklies 
and monthlies we have often been struck by the urgency 
of the demands made upon the photographer—an 
urgency which a little forethought would have obviated. 
The order to the writer of an article may have been 
given weeks previously, but the order for its illustra- 
tions, and these of no sudden topical interest, is given, 


Bv RiCHARD J. DELF. 


Whitiock's Competition (see page 455). 
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perhaps, twenty-four hours before press day. The 
remark of one editor, when remonstrated with for his 
unreasonable immediacy, deserves to be put on record. 
"What!" said he, “your camera’s instantaneous, 
isn't И?” 

Undeniably, fine work is often done as the result of a 
tour de force, and the spur of the moment is some- 
times a very good thing to be sticking in one's flanks. 
But in photography, as much as in anything else, 
"instantaneous cameras" notwithstanding, that work 
is best done in the long run upon which the largest 
amount of time has been spent. Haste, and needless 
haste, is written right across the illustrated pages of a 
great many journals and magazines, and even if it is 
not harassing to the photographer, the result is unfair 
to his abilities. Nor is unnecessary urgency the only 
way in which a lack of consideration shows itself, for 
frequently the photographer has to complain of vague 
and scrappy instructions, and of orders which betray a 
too flattering estimate of what is possible to himself and 
to his instrument. 

On the broader question of what the press might do 
for photography much could be said. Perhaps photo- 
graphy falls between the two stools of science and art, 
but it can scarcely be denied that in our newspapers the 
notices of photographic work and of its continual 
development are very sparse and often ill-informed. 
Newspapers, of course, know their own business best, 
but to an outsider, familiar to some extent with both 
worlds, it does appear that photography, in spite of the 
fact that it has an interest for multitudes of people, and 
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has countless public utilities, does not occupy a place 
commensurate with its importance. When the subject 
is touched upon at all, it happens very frequently that 
it is treated in such an uninstructed and superficial 
way as to make the result appear to be absurd. Some 
new sensation in colour photography, or phototele- 
graphy, or even some special achievement by a 
naturalist photographer, may give rise to any number 
of paragraphs, but—though there are exceptions—the 
casual reader will often find himself hard put to it to 
gain an intelligible idea of what is meant, owing to the 
compression, if not to actual misapprehension of fact. 

The photographic column is not so much in evidence 
as it was a few years ago. Out of twenty daily news- 
papers in London there are only three, or at most four, 
in which photographic notes ever figure as a periodical 
feature, while among the one hundred and fifty pro- 
vincial dailies, in spite of a number of syndicated 
columns, the proportion is very much smaller. 

It is not so much the multiplication of separated 
columns, however, that we have in mind, since these 
tend to become over-specialised, and dry, and technical. 
What we would rather see is a more sympathetic and 
instructed treatment of new developments in the photo- 
graphic world as they arise, of new enterprises, of 
society work, of exhibitions. And seeing that nowadays 
so large a proportion of the population have cameras, 
we think that the existence of a larger measure of 
general knowledge about photography, and of interest 
in its achievements and possibilities, might safely be 
taken for granted by the newspaper editor. 


THE AUTOCHROMIST AT WORK. 


AN INTERESTING LECTURE AT THE R.P.S. 


GREAT many points of practical value to autochrome 
A workers were brought out in a lecture-demonstration at the 
Royal Photographic Society by Mr. J. McIntosh. This was the 
first of a series of demonstrations of general photographic pro- 
cedure which the council is arranging, and, although it was 
announced as “elementary,” Mr. Essenhigh Corke taking the 
“advanced” side of the subject to-morrow (Tuesday) evening, 
Mr. Corke will doubtless have an account to settle with Mr. 
McIntosh for that gentleman’s digressions into his preserve. 

The first part of the lecture was largely concerned with advice 
as to the overcoming of those plate defects which have been the 
worry and delight of autochrome workers for the last five years. 
Many of them, of course, have been eliminated by reason of 
improvements in the plate. With regard to the familiar black 
spots, Mr. McIntosh said that one could scrape away the emul- 
sion with a keen-edged lancet without disturbing the underlying 
varnish and colour grains, and make good the defect with a little 
transparent colour. Another occasional trouble was the appear- 
ance, either during the development or the drying, of green 
spots, said to be due to the puncturing of the film by sharp 
particles of dust. These could only be removed by cutting 
away down to the bare glass, and the filling up of the space was 
a task generally beyond the skill of the ordinary worker. | 

The speed of the plate might safely be taken as 2 Watkins, 
though occasionally it was 3. With an ordinary landscape, 
having sky and open country in the distance, and trees in the 
foreground, but no deep shadows, the exposure at К/т1 might 
be considered identical with the time taken by the Watkins meter 
to darken to the standard tint when the meter was held in the 
light that was falling well on the scene. If there was consider- 
able contrast between the foreground shadows and the high 
lights, the estimated exposure might be multiplied by 2 or more, 
otherwise the high lights would be lost. The exposure should 
be increased and the duration of development shortened for 
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heavy contrasts. When dealing with a subject lacking in con- 
trast, such as distant landscape alone, or seascape without rocks 
or shipping, the reduction of exposure might be radical, and the 
speaker showed some river scenes very well rendered which had 
had one-third of a second at F/8. 

Any developers might be used to make the negative image. 
A developer containing ammonia was the most suitable. He 
found no developer better than home-compounded pyro- 
ammonia. In cases of gross under-exposure he had tried the 
addition of greater quantities of ammonia, but it was just as 
well to throw the plate away at once. А good general rule was 
to develop for five times the time taken for the high light to 
develop. It was as well to get as thin a positive as was con- 
sistent with detail in the high lights, and to build up by 
intensification. 

He preferred amidol for the second development, and con- 
sidered unsound the practice of some of using not only the same 
developer, but even the same solution for the two developments. 
“Don’t spoil a sevenpenny plate for a halfpennyworth of 
developer,” was his motto. He developed generally in such a 
manner that intensification was necessary. He had found no 
suitable method of reduction. With regard to varnishing, the 
Lumière varnish in his hands had had a tendency to remain 
tacky and to hold the dust. He thought celluloid varnish much 
more amenable. 

In the subsequent discussion Mr. J. C. Warburg said that 
when he intensified he always took care to dry the plate well 
before the second development. It was then much less 
tender. His great quarrel with Mr. McIntosh was over the 
latter's general practice of intensification. Mr. Warburg thought 
it well never to intensify if the procedure could possibly be done 
without. It was far better to have a correctly exposed and well 
developed plate, even if the non-intensification meant some loss 
of brightness. 
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A соор part of the 
success of a lantern 


slide as seen on 
the projection 
screen depends 
on {һе picture 


being trimmed to 
just the right pro- 
portions, and also 
having clean-cut, 
straight mask 
margins, and 
true right angles 
at the corners. 
lhese are all 
often regarded as 
more or less 
minor points, yet 
each contributes 
its quota to the 
hnal result, 
though we may 
not always recog- 
nise how much this is. 

Іп the following 
note I venture to set 
down a few methods 
of doing certain 
things, which have, 
as it were, gradually 
siiiplified themselves 
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selection of the easiest and quickest way. 


Cutting the Mask Opening. 

In these days, I presume, we may take it for granted that, 
for pictorial purposes, the circlc, the square, or rectangle with 
rounded corners like a chocolate box lid, and the tombstone- 
shaped “dome” are extinct. The oval and the commercially 
cut rectangle may very occasionally be used, but for the large 
majority of pictures it is a case of cutting a mask ourselves to 
suit each individual picture. For this we have a very con- 
venient aid in the mask often called the “all size." This is а 
3i square black paper, on which are a considerable number 
of white lines. The accompanying illustration shows such a 
mask with the central part removed. This has been done in 
this peculiar manner as it serves to show at a glance the 
lines we require to follow when cutting a certain size of rect- 
angular opening so as to fit a certain picture. Along with 
a box of these “all-size” masks there is supplied a similar 
printed mask on more or less transparent paper, which is 
designed to aid the worker by laving it over the slide and 
selecting the lines for cutting. But І find that the mask as 
here shown, with the central part removed, is easier to see 
and less likely to lead to mistakes. Lay this guide mask on 
the slide (film side), with white title band at the top, and the 
two top corners just fitting the two top corners of tke glass, 
and note the top line, say No. 8. Then note the right margin, 
say J. Now, just inside where 8 and J meet make a pinhole 
in the paper. Similarlv mark the other three corners with 
pinholes, always placed on the centre side of the corner 
junction points. Use a sharply pointed penknife, a metal 
straight-edge, and cut the mask on a piece of strawboard. 
The four pinholes show that we have to cut along the 
next outermost lines in all four cases. 

Before attempting to cut the tiny steps, as shown, along the 
upper right and left sloping sides of the opening, it will be 
found helpful to cut two straight lines, as shown, along the 
right and left lower sloping sides of the octagonal opening. 

Fixing the Mask. 

Now and then one sees a picture partlv spoiled by the mask 
having slipped a trifle one way or the other. This may be 
the more readily seen when the vertical lines of buildings are 
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not truly parallel with the mask margins. Similarly a very 
little slip will put the horizon line of a seascape out of the 
true horizontal. To prevent such slipping is easy by the fol- 
lowing method :—Take the slide and mask at its two sides 
between the thumb and second finger, and get the mask into 
its desired position. Now, with the first finger of each hand 
raise the top edge of the mask away from the slide, and with 
the tip of the tongue just touch the right and left corners of 
the film, and at once press down the paper on to the moistened 
corners, when it will be found to adhere and prevent any 


slipping. 
Cutting the Binding Strips. 

Experience shows that if the strips of binding are a shade 
longer than the edges of the slide, there is a considerable risk 
of these catching in the lantern slide carrier and getting 
torn. It is, therefore, better to make them а suspicion 
shorter than the 34 in., i.e., a full 33 in., so as to give a 
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margin of about 1-16th in. at each corner. The easiest way 
to do this is to select an old quarter-plate negative of fairly 
thick glass with clean-cut edges. Lay one end of the paper 
strip a short } in. from one side of the glass—across the 
short way of the plate—and over the opposite edge press 
the paper firmly down with the finger. This makes a clean 
creas». If the paper strip is held firmly to the flat of thc 
glass the strip can be neatly torn along this crease line. The 
torn cdge holds to the glass better than does a clean-cut edge. 


Keeping Small Sets of Slides in Order. 


Sort out the sets first, and then the slides, in proper order, 
in each set in the box. Then with a paint-brush and some 
black pigment draw a diagonal line across the top edges of 
all the slides as they are in order in the box. Next, to mark 
the subsidiary sets, draw a similar line, but now parallel to 
the long edge of the slide box, beginning close to where the 
first diagonal line cuts the first slide of each set. Thus each 
group of slides shows an arrow-shaped pair of lines, 
e as in diagram. Thus it becomes an easy matter to 
see if all the slides are present and in order by the 
diagonal line; also any minor group can be removed 
or passed over by the lanternist on request, or the 
relative orders of the sub-groups can be changed at a 
moment's notice, or repeated at the close of a lecture, during 
a discussion, etc. 
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HE following 

description of 

the manner in which 

a small room has been fitted up to form a convenient dark- 
room may be of interest to readers of THE A. P. 

The room is a south attic, with a partly sloping roof, and has 
an area of about 241 sq. ft. The walls are distempered stone 
colour, and the floor is covered with green cork carpet. The 
door has a thick portiere curtain over it, and rubber tubing is 
fixed all round it. For heating there is a gas stove, with ring on 
the top for boiling. 

There is one dormer casement window, 4 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 
10 1n., with two divisions, the one half fixed and the other 
opening outwards. The fixed half is covered with two thick- 
nesses of yellow fabric, the other gives white light. On the 
inner side, six inches from the window, is fixed a framework, to 
which another two casement windows without glass are hinged, 
opening inwards, and these are covered with two thicknesses of 
ruby fabric, and one or both can be left open or shut, so that at 
any time of the day I can develop plates or paper, and have 
red, yellow, or white light in a second. 

The hinges on these windows are a Swiss make, one half 
being fastened to the window and the other to the framework, 
and are hung by a socket on the window fitting over a pivot on 
the framework, so that when red light is not required, the win- 
dows are lifted off and put out of the sunshine, in order that 
the fabric may not fade. Turn-buttons fasten the one window 


over the other. Electric light is the illuminant by night, a 
16-candle glow-lamp in a ruby pear-shaped globe, hanging over 
the sink, and a reading lamp standing on the left of it gives 
white light for contact printing, exposure being made by the 
switch. For lighting the room a 2s-candle lamp hangs from a 
pulley pendant over the trestle table, and by means of its 
flexible cord and a hook in the ceiling, it can also be placed over 
the enlarger. This lamp is also covered, when necessary, with 
two thicknesses of yellow fabric for bromide work. 

The porcelain sink, under a cold water tap bringing water 
direct from the main, measures 4 ft. by 2 ft., and has a per- 
forated brass outlet, over which fits a rubber mask with a piece 
of 6-in. hollow brass tubing in it, open both ends, so that six 
inches of water can be retained in the sink by regulating the 
inflow and outflow for washing prints. А long piece of rubber 
tubing is attached to the tap to prevent splashing, and the open 
end lies on the bottom of the sink or dish, so that by bringing 
the fresh water in at the bottom the hypo does not settle. For 
washing negatives there is a syphon, with a rack for plates and 
flat carriers for films. All negatives are dried in the hot-air 
linen cupboard, the shelves of which are formed of laths, to 
the sides of which films can be hung by means of dark-room 
pins. 


On the right of the sink is the developing table, 3 ft. by 2 ft., 
made by fastening boards to a packing case standing on end, 
which is divided into two by a shelf to take the developing 
dishes. At the back, over the table, are shelves for coloured, 
stoppered bottles of various developers. А piece of board pro- 


jects at the back over the sink for the hypo dish, so that no 
drippings may fall into the developing dishes. Under the sink 
is another packing case fitted with four horizontal shelves for 
taking five enlarging dishes from 18 by 22 in. to 21 by 26 in. 

On the left of the sink, and at right angles to it, are six pack- 
ing cases, stood up on end with the hollow outwards, and fitted 
with shelves to form cupboards, which are hidden by art green 
curtains. Boards placed on the top form a table 11 ft. by 2 ft., 
and on the back of this stand the negative boxes, film books, 
and printing frames. 

Parallel with this, at a distance of 4 ft., a Griffin’s Autokon 
enlarger, half-plate to 16 by 20 in., lighted by a Nernst lamp, 
stands on a table of American white bass wood, the legs of 
which are fitted with large white porcelain castors, so that it 
is seen in the dark, and easily moved. It is a two-tier table, 
10 in. apart, and the top, 6 ft. by 2 ft., is made of two thin 
layers of wood glued together with the grain going in opposite 
directions to prevent warping. The lower tier is useful for 
spreading out the negatives for enlarging from, together with the 
contact prints of them for comparison. Some wood is let into 
the wall opposite the lantern for fastening the paper to when 


the easel is not large enough or the extension not sufficient for 
the picture required. Three loose boards, 6 ft. by 2 ft., are very 
useful for pinning enlargements to for drying. 

For developing the enlargements there is a table made of an 
old shutter, 5 ft. 10 in. by 3 ft., placed on the trestles. 
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for some notes on combination printing when making 

enlargements. It is a curious fact that, no matter 
with what singleness of purpose the photographer starts out 
to produce his pictures by pure photography, and no matter 
how well he pleases himself at first, he is bitten sooner or 
later with the desire to add to or improve his straight print. 
Some, of course, get it very badly indeed, and the bromoil and 
other similar processes provide them with means of gratifying 
their ambitions in this direction. 

I do not propose to discuss the legitimacy or otherwise of 
combination printing, or the various other methods of making 
a photograph include something that was not there at the 
time the exposure was made. Nor is it wise to start a dis- 
cussion as to where the line may be drawn between straight 
printing from untouched negatives and printing in which 
certain parts have been shaded so as to emphasise the re- 
mainder. Suffice it to say there are very few photographic 
picture-makers to-day who do not cxercise a little necessary 
control in making their successful results. 


Printing-in Clouds. 

The most frequently employed form of combination print- 
ing is that of adding clouds to a landscape, and the secret of 
successful cloud printing in enlarging is to keep the margin 
of both cloud and landscape very soft and diffused, so that 
one may overlap the other to the extent of nearly one-third 
of the total amount, and so level up the exposure. The great 
mistake that the beginner makes is to keep the margin too 
hard, with the result that a well-defined band of light or dark 
tone runs across the middle of the print, and easily betrays 
its origin. When the image of the first negative, usually the 
landscape, is projected on to the screen, the sky portion is 
shielded by a piece of dark cardboard with a straight-edge, 
held fairly close to the lens. The reason for using a dark 
piece of card is that the light reflected from it will, when 
close to the lens, be reflected back from the front of the en- 
larger, and may fog the bromide paper. | have traced this 
cause of fog in cases where a piece of white card has been 
used to shield a portion of the projected picture, and a strong 
light (limelight) was used. The ideal shield for the purpose 
is a piece of stiff cardboard on to which some old black velvet 
has been glued. 

It is a mistake to put the shielding piece of card too near 
the print. In no case, unless a particularly definite spot is 
to be blocked out, should the card be nearer than halfway 
between lens and paper. During the exposure the card 
should be moved to and fro. As it approaches nearer the lens 
the shadow cast becomes larger and the line more diffused, 
and as it gets closer to the print it becomes more sharply 
defined. By moving the shield in this direction, and also 
up and down, so that the shadow moves from well into the 
landscape to halfway into the sky, a very soft vignetted effect 
will be obtained. The limits of the moving shadow should be 
bounded by the most prominent point above the horizon of 
the landscape, and the lowest point at which the sky is visible. 

When the exposure is deemed complete for the landscape 
portion, the yellow cap is replaced on the lens, and pencil 
marks are then made on the margins of the print, indicating 
the highest point referred to, and also the mean level of the 
horizon. The bromide paper can then be removed from the 
exposing board, and, having carefully marked the top, it can 


A NUMBER of correspondents have written to me asking 
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be put away in a drawer or other light-tight receptacle. . The 
landscape negative is removed, the cloud negative substi- 
tuted, and, if necessary, refocussed if it is a smaller or larger 
size, or only a portion is required. The yellow cap is again 
put on, and the bromide paper readjusted on the board, 
placing it so that the cloud form falls in its proper place in 
relation to the horizon indicated by the pencil marks. The 
previously ascertained exposure for the clouds is then given, 
and the same piece of card used to shield the portion of the 
bromide paper that has already been exposed. This is shown 
by the pencil marks, and if the shadow of the card is carried 
through the same region as when masking the sky, not only 
will the two broad vignettes blend perfectly, but the joint 
exposures will also combine to give a normal exposure to this 
partly shielded band across the print. In this way any pro- 
jecting objects above the sky-line—no matter whether they 
are lighter or darker than the general tone of the sky—can 
be preserved. 

My reference above to the dangers of fogging when using 
a white piece of card has suggested another point that all 
workers with enlarging apparatus should bear in mind if 
they want clean, clear prints free from flatness or fog. See 
that the clear edges of the negative are carefully masked, or 
otherwise covered, before making the exposure. The line of 
clear glass round a negative—when projected on to the en- 
larging easel—frequently lets enough light through to fog 
the margins of the print, especially if the easel is covered with 
white paper. The black paper covering, suggested last 
week, is much better, if only for this reason. 


Combined Development and Printing. 

Another method, which can be termed combined printing 
and development, is particularly useful both for cloud print- 
ing and any other form of combination printing when en- 
larging. It consists of developing the portion that is first 
exposed, and then adding the remainder of the picture to the 
partially developed print. The same procedure is followed as 
with the former method so far as masking the first negative 
is concerned, but, instead of marking the paper with pencil 
as a guide for the second exposure, the part that is printed is 
developed forthwith. This can be effected by removing the 
paper from the board and treating it in the usual way in the 
developing dish, or by sponging weak developer over the 
paper while still in position. The former is usually the better 
plan, and the print should be rinsed in water before again 
affixing to the board. Before this is done, the second nega- 
tive should have been focussed, and with the yellow cap in 
position the wet and partially developed bromide paper is 
replaced in correct position for the clouds, the image of which 
is already on the board. It will generally be found sufficient 
if the wet paper is simply placed on the board and allowed 
to adhere without any other fastening. The exposure for the 
clouds is then made with the landscape portion shielded, and 
the development of the entire print is completed. It should 
be noted, however, that, after the unexposed sky portion of 
the print has been subjected to the action of the developer 
and wash water, it may be regarded as 10 to 15 per cent. 


. slower. 


If, however, the exposures for both portions of the print 
have been correctly calculated, so that the image is de- 
veloped “to infinitv," the print ought to develop perfectly 
without regard to the second immersion in the developer. 
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N the discussion 
following оп 
the paper read 
by Mr. W. H. 

| Smith, of the 
|i Platinotype Com- 
' pany, before the 
Royal Photographic 
Society, on Decem- 
‘ ber 6, 1910, on 
"Modifications in 
Platinotype," the question was asked as to how 
to make the best use of stale platinotype paper 
—paper that had unfortunately been forgotten and 
left in various tubes. Was there any practical 
method of making use of it? With Mr. Smith, I will 
use the word “old” rather than “stale,” as they 
do not mean quite the same thing, any more than old 
beer necessarily means stale beer. Stale platinotype 
paper may be dismissed as paper which has been allowed 
to get damp, but there are degrees of dampness, and 
sometimes pleasing results may be obtained on such 
paper by ordinary development. If too damp, burn it. 
. Some months ago I opened a tin of sepia platinotype 
which I had had a few years. The prints proved very 
disappointing, though there was something beautiful 
about them. It was as if beauty lay there latent, and 
only awaited the touch of a magician to bring it to light. 
As I had not got that touch, I put the contents of the 
tin, printed and unprinted, in the fire. The same even- 
ing I chanced to pick up the number of the R. P. S. 
Journal containing Mr. Smith's paper referred to above. 
He there evokes the magician, viz., bichromate of 
potash. То my regret, I had forgotten all about it, and 
deeply lamented my squandered treasure of old paper. 
It appears the effect of bichromate of potash on old 
paper is beautiful. Cold-bath paper requires but little 
of it; hot-bath paper a great deal. So I found it to be. 
A friend, to whom I was pouring out my woes anent the 
destroyed paper, said, "I'll give you a tin of freshly 
opened old black (С. C.) paper." Не did so; and оп 
inquiry from the Platinotype Company I learnt that this 
paper was manufactured in June, 1904. A week ago I 
found a tin of rough sepia paper which I had lost many 
years. I had opened it, postponed printing, bound it 
round with surgical plaster, sealed up the cutter-hole, 
and had then placed it inside a larger tin, with chloride 
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of calcium, and bound И round too with surgical | 
plaster. Then it got lost. The Company inform 
me that this sepia paper was made in the year 19oo. 

A trial print on each of these papers with ordinary 
developer showed hardly any contrast. Of course, 
bichromate of potash was then resorted to. I had 
better here describe the developer I always use. I have 
a few intoxicant bottles—the large ones so generally 
preferred; each holds twenty-six ounces. Most of my. 
readers will possess some. When empty, put in half a 
pound of oxalate of potash, and fill up with water. By 
the way, a developer of this strength is not what Mr. 
W. H. Smith uses, it is not what he recommends; it is 
simply what I use. To twenty ounces of this developer 
I added a quarter of an ounce of bichromate of potash. 
At a temperature of 70? F., with the old C. C. paper 
a black-and-white print resulted; it had no half-tones. 
So, as there was a great deal too much bichromate in 
the developer, it must now be considered as becoming 
the "stock solution." "Twenty ounces of a fresh lot of 
oxalate developer was put in the developing dish, and, 
after constantly increasing quantities of the stock solu- 
tion were added, it proved that a total of one and a 
quarter ounces produced a good print from this old C. C. 
paper at а temperature of 7o? Е. 

The rough sepia paper was experimented with on 
similar lines, except that the temperature of the 
developer was 165? F. The quantity of added stock 
solution of oxalate and bichromate was, in all, eight 
ounces. Mr. W. H. Smith says the quantity of bichro- 
mate of potash required depends on the age of the paper 
and the kind of result it is desired to obtain, but that “а 
great deal" is necessary. The object of this contribu- 
tion is to show what the term “а great deal " meant in 
the case of these papers of 1900 and 1904, and how old 
paper may be utilised to great advantage. There аге 
cognate points of importance in Mr. Smith's paper to 
which I would refer readers interested. (See the Photo- 
graphic Journal, January, 1911.) 


Prints are enclosed for the Editor's inspection. 


[The prints submitted by Mr. Bland are of excellent 
quality, and certainly do not betray evidences of the 
great age of the paper used. The method advocated 
is a valuable one, and should be welcomed by 
all readers of THE A. P. who hoard up their 
platinotype paper.—ED. | 


——————— 9389 —————— 


MESSRS. H. J. WHITLOCK AND SONS' 


Ta annual photographic competition organised by Messrs. 
H. J. Whitlock and Sons, Ltd., the well-known photo- 
graphers and dealers of New Street, Birmingham, has become of 
more than local interest. This year the pictures submitted in- 
cluded some excellent work from pictorial photographers in 
various parts of the country. The conditions provided that any 
number of pictures could be submitted (by amateurs only), with 
an entry fee of one shilling, but no entrance fee was charged 
for photographs taken on plates or films and printed on paper 
supplied by Messrs. Whitlock. The prints included a great 
variety of subjects, and, in many cases, a high level of excellence 
was reached. A notable point in connection with many of the 
prints was the fact that, while in many instances excellent sub- 
jects had been chosen with carefully selected points of view, 
the utmost had not been made of the prints. This, however, is 
a fault common to many similar collections of prints, and 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 


indicated that, however successful straight photography may be 
in the production of satisfactory records and interesting sub- 
jects, more than this is frequently needed if a really pictorial 
result is to be achieved. 

The prizes were awarded by the Editor of THE A. P. The 
following is a list of the awards:—Open Class: First prize 
(£4 45.), Mrs. George Bletcher; second prize (42 2s.), Wilfred 
Harrison. Restricted class: First prize (/2 2s.), C. Geoffrey 
Keys; second prize (Дт 1s.), Miss Mercer. Special award 
offered by Messrs. Elliott and Sons for the best picture in the 
competition produced on materials of their manufacture (£3 35.) ; 
Mrs. J. A. Н. Hunt. Prizes of 105. each to Alfred Cabeldu, Dr. 
Hirsch, Richard J. Delf, W. C. Rubie, A. E. Braham, Mrs. J. 


'C. Cruttenden, M. Parish. Some of the winning prints are re- 


produced in this issue—see pages 450, 453, 459, and p. 6 (Supp.). 
The printing processes are mentioned in each case. 
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By Mrs. J. А. Н. HUNT. 
459 


The original, a toned bromide, was awarded Special Barnet Prize in Messrs. Whitlock's Competition. (See page 458.) 
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A LONDON BOY. By SHERRIL SCHELL. 
The original, a platinum print, was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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BRÜCKE IM TAUBERTAL 


By 
ALBERT MEYER. 


The original, a 
qum-bichromate print, 

was exhibited at the 

London Salon of Photography. 
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A MONTENEGRIN 


For those who desire 
(when the present war is 


over and things have again 
assumed normal conditions) 
an unconventional and pic- 
turesque photographic holi- 
day, spiced perhaps with a 
modicum of risk, I can 
recommend the Balkans. И 
photographic facilities are 
not great, even in such towns 
as Belgrade and Sofia—not 
to mention Cetinje—one is, 
after all, almost independent 
nowadays of dark-rooms and 
photographic chemists. Twenty or thirty dozen quarter- 
plate or 5 by 4 films in rolls make no appreciable addi- 
tional weight to one’s impedimenta; and if one must 
develop a few test exposures or films which one is par- 
ticularly anxious to see, well, Burroughs and Wellcome 
provide a handy and compact means of doing this. 
Turkish dark-rooms are never to be trusted, and the 
same remark (except in quite the largest of towns) 


LiTTLE BULGARIANS. 


FARMYARD, BUILT WITHIN AN ANCIENT TURKISH HILL FORT. 


ITH A CAMERA IN 


Written and Illustrated by CLIVE HOLLAND. 
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By CLIVE HOLLAND. 


THE BALKANS. 


Special to '* The A. P. and P. N.” 


applies to those in Servia, Bulgaria, and Montenegro. 
Customs officials are sometimes curious, and in unfre- 
quented parts of the Balkans, of which there is no lack, 
the cartridges of Kodak апа Ensign films are apt to be 
regarded with some amount of distrust. Оп more than 
one occasion, indeed, I have been asked whether they 
were not explosives. 

In some towns amateurs—often officers in the army— 
mav be found willing to place their own private develop- 
ing and dark-room facilities at the disposal of the 
traveller. And here, let it be added, Englishmen are 
treated with greater courtesy probably than any other 
Е игореапз. 

There are two excellent ways of reaching the Balkan 
States. It will, I fancy, depend greatly upon two 
factors which is selected. The factors are these— 
whether time is of value, and whether one is a good 
sailor. The traveller for whom the sea has no terrors, 
and for whom time is of no moment, will be wise to 
choose a sea voyage either to Venice or Trieste, and 
thence down the Adriatic, along the picturesque Dal- 
mation coast to Cattaro, the port for Montenegro, by 
one of the “omnibus " boats of the Austrian Lloyd Co. 
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The other route is vid Dover and Ostend by the 
Oriental express to Belgrade vid Vienna, entering 
Servia by the frontier town, and working down to Sofia, 
or through Novi Bazar to the “ Kingdom of the Black 
Mountain.” 

The first route may occupy anything from a fortnight 
to three weeks, according to the line of steamers chosen, 
the weather, and the connections with other boats. By 
the second route one may hope to reach Belgrade inside 
of three days after leaving London. As to cost, there 
is not a great deal of difference, though the sea route 
will usually prove to be the more expensive. 

A big camera will be found an encumbrance; and, 
indeed, many of the pictures one may hope to get could 
not be obtained by a too elaborate or obvious apparatus. 
A 5 by 4 camera, with a good lens and a reliable shutter, 
which can be instantly focussed, is about the size and 
type of outfit likely to prove the most serviceable. But 
a quite small “ pocket " camera, taking films or with a 
plate magazine of 21 by 3 or less, will be found handy 
on occasion. The purely Turkish inhabitants of the 
Balkan States—and of these there are, of course, a good 
number—are not yet accustomed to 
being photographed freely; and the 
older folk, who provide some of the 
finest types, frequently resent any 
attempt upon the part of the giaour to 
perpetuate their features. The same 
remark may be said to apply to some 
of the younger girls, who are fre- 
quently pretty, and make charming 
pictures in their Eastern or semi- 
Eastern dresses and peasant cos- 
tumes. Often, however, a little 
backsheesh distributed to male rela- 
tives in the shape of small boys will 
facilitate matters, the bribed diverting 
the attention of the reluctant damsels 
with artless disingenuousness whilst 
the deed is done. The little Turkish 
or Bulgarian girl with the baby, in 
one of the pictures, was very shy, 
and, indeed, ran awav. But she was 
recaptured and brought back by her 
brother, whom an earnest of better 
things to come, in the shape of a few 
copper coins, had enlisted onour side. 
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MONTENEGRIN WOMEN IN A BAZAAR. 
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A TURKISH WOMAN OF THE BALKAN PROVINCES 
IN STREET ATTIRE. 
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. Another reason for taking a portable apparatus and 
one easily worked in the hand is the fact that railways 
are few, and much of the travelling, unless one is 


SERVIAN SOLDIERS. 


AN AFTERNOON SIESTA. 


prepared to stick to the beaten track, 
must be performed on horseback, by 
mules, or on foot. The high roads 
are comparatively few, and the moun- 
tain paths and by-roads rough. The 
accommodation, except in the larger 
villages and towns of Servia and 
Bulgaria, is poor, and the food is 
coarse. But sometimes it is possible 
to get a letter of introduction to the 
headman of a village, with the result 
that accommodation in a peasant’s 
house of the better sort, or at a farm, 
or in a priest’s house is obtained. 

There are a few things, before I 
deal with the kinds of scenery and 
types of pictures likely to be obtained, 
which it will be well to mention. А 
mackintosh ог raincoat, gaiters, 
riding breeches of stout cord, a soft 
hat, stout boots (two pairs at least), 
a hunting knife, revolver, with 
ammunition, a portable kettle, and a 
filter are almost absolute necessities 
(especially the last named article), if 
one is to preserve one’s health, and have any com- 
fort when travelling in the more mountainous and 
less frequented districts. A small tin of insect 
powder, a bottle of reliable sting lotion, a small 
bottle of ammonia, a few simple remedies for colds, etc., 
and a packet of quinine powders (in a tin) should be 
carried. These things need not take up much room or 
add very materially to the weight of one's outfit. 

Now a few words in explanation of some of the pic- 
tures, and of the subjects which one may hope to find and 
secure records of. 

The scenery of Servia and Montenegro in the more 
mountainous portions of the former is not altogether 
dissimilar, although in Servia the hill and mountain sides 
are less bare, as a rule, and in some parts are even well 
wooded. Very fine atmospheric effects may often be 
obtained, more especially in the spring and autumn, and 
towards evening many of the gorges and defiles on the 
Montenegrin frontiers of Albania and old Servia afford 
opportunities of obtaining very grand and impressive 
pictures. At almost any point of the bridle paths 
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through the mountains one may come suddenly upon a 
shepherd, goatherd or tender of cattle or ponies, pic- 
turesquely dressed (whether man or woman), and of 
fine physique, who will, if only not alarmed at the 
prospect of being “taken,” provide material for unusual 
and delightful pictures. The villages of Montenegro 
are not, many of them, of any great pictorial charm. At 
the most, one may call them quaint; at the worst, unpic- 
turesque. In Servia one has better material for village 
scenes, and in Bulgaria better still. Indeed, in Bulgaria 
especially one often meets with really pretty young 
peasant women, and some of the houses, with their roses, 
fig trees, and vines, are pictures of undeniable charm. 
In Bulgaria, too, one has an opportunity of photograph- 
ing the world-famous rose gardens, from the hundreds of 
tons of flowers of which is distilled the equally famous 
and extremely costly attar. Here one has material for 
one’s camera in plenty. 

Wayside scenes are very promising subjects, and even 
the “unspeakable ” Turk occasionally causes one to be 
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grateful for his existence as one catches him by the way- 
side or coming out of one of the numerous kavanas or 
cafés, or pounding coffee, instead of grinding it, with a 
tall mortar and pestle. Turkish women, too, hurrying 
furtively through the streets їп their wide trousers, 
yashmaks, shawls, and with bundles upon their heads, 
provide interesting if not altogether pictorial or artistic 
ngure studies. Amd groups of children under the trees 
of some Servian or Bulgarian village square tempt one 
to “use a film." | 

It will be gathered from what I have said that the 
subjects for photography and opportunities for it in the 
Balkans are neither few nor unpromising. The great 
thing to avoid is the giving of offence. Photography 
near mosques is likely to be resented by the worshippers; 
in the bazaars it is often welcomed, even by the women, 
as one of the piotures shows. Architecture in the 
Balkans is rather quaint than impressive, and the new 
buildings in most large towns are utilitarian and not 
often picturesque. 


Practica! Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


de YN Workers. 
Ti MAIO LAT," y U Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
у description by readers of THE А. P. AND Р. N. аге invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 
photographs. 

be easily accomplished. And with 

ROLLER-BLIND SHUTTERS FOR HAND сап be easily accomplished 


CAMERAS. 


T has often been rightly lamented, in 

articles which have appeared in these 
pages and the photographic press 
generally, that so many amateurs, after 
the close of the summer апа holiday 
season, place their cameras aside until 
the opening of the photographic season 
in the following springtime. Perhaps 
the chief of causes for this lies in the 
fact that so many confine themselves to 
pure snapshotting with one type or 
another of the numerous and popular 
hand cameras, which are generally used 
without a tripod, the exposures being 
made whilst holding the camera in the 
hand. As the majority of snapshot 
shutters belonging to this class of camera 
work at such high speeds and give such 
brief exposures, rendering it a matter of 
some difficulty to secure fully exposed 
negatives, even in the strongest light of 
summer time, many amateurs, through 
the knowledge of this, look upon it as 
useless to try snapshotting at any other 
time than the summer season. This is 
where roller-blind shutters score over 
the others, as they are made to give as 
slow a speed as т-ло or 1-r1sth of а 
second, thus rendering good snapshot 
work practicable during the late autumn 
and winter season, provided the light 15 
at all good, even with the cheap cameras 
possessing lenses with comparatively 
small apertures. The most satisfactory 
way of overcoming the drawback already 
mentioned is to fit such a shutter to the 
camera, when the camera construction 
will allow of it being done. With most 
makes of the box-form hand cameras this 


the type of camera where the construction 
will not allow of this being done, the 
next best plan is to use the camera on a 
tripod, and give short bulb exposures, 
which in most cases is possible with the 
shutters supplied with the cameras. To 
fix on the camera a roller-blind shutter, a 
ring will be necessary, like the one shown 
at А on the plan, which can be easily 
made by anyone for about two or three 
pence in the following manner. In the 
first instance procure a quarter or half 
plate size roller-blind shutter (the size of 
the shutter must be determined by the 
diameter of the lens opening, B on the 
plan), a penny square of three-ply wood, 
and a penny pair of compasses. Com- 
mence operations by laying the piece of 
wood flat on a bench or table and placing 
the shutter on it, with the roller-blind 
drawn up midway. Mark through the 
shutter's opening (with a pencil) the exact 
size of the back circular opening, on the 
outside of the shutter. Care should be 
exercised in both the marking and cutting 
of this circle, to get a nice fit, as even- 
tually the shutter will be held in position 
on this very circle, when in use. If a 
good fit is not secured trouble will ensue 
in keeping the shutter on. After marking 
the first circle, mark with the pair of 
compasses a second circle inside the first 
of the size of the lens opening, B. After 
marking both these circles, a fret-worker's 
bow and saw can be employed for the 
cutting out of them. After doing so, the 
ring will be formed, and appear as A on 
the plan. Apply to it a coating of bur- 
nishing black ink, which can be pur- 
chased in penny bottles at leather and 
grindery stores. When quite dry, apply 
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to one side a liberal coating of good glue 
and fix on to the camera around the lens 
opening B, when it will appear, as in- 
dicated by diagram C оп the plan, and 
be ready for use when the glue hardens. 
With some cameras it may be needful to 
use the shutter a bit out of the perpendi- 
cular to accommodate some of the knobs 
on the front of the camera which control 
some of the mechanical contrivances. But 
that should make no difference to the 


working of the shutter, as a good one 
ought to work freely in whatever posi- 
tion it is placed. As there-is no necessity 
to fix the shutter permanently to the 
camera the same shutter can thus be em- 
ployed for several different cameras by 
simply making and fixing a separate ring, 
A, to each camera. H. 


WHY NOT BECOME 
A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 
"THE A. P. 6 P. N"» 
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“THE А.Р.” ANNUAL LANTERN” SLIDE 
COMPETITION. 
A 


GAIN we have to record a big entry, and some very fine 
slides, in THE A. P. Annual Lantern Slide Competition. In 
five out of the seven classes the entries constituted a record. In 
the two weak classes, viz., “colour photography” and “record 
work,” the entries were below the average. We can understand, 
of course, that when a worker makes a particularly fine auto- 
chrome or Dufay lantern slide, he is not anxious to submit 
it to a competition where winning an award means the loss of 
his plate. Therefore the less wanted results are sent in. In the 
other classes where the slides can be duplicated, if necessary, 
this does not apply, and the best are sent. 
Apart from these two classes, however, we can congratulate 
the winners on their success, as the competition was very keen. 
A feature that is worthy of note by future competitors in 
THE A. P. lantern slide competitions is that because a cer- 
tain set of views embodying a phase of nature is successful 
one year, it does not necessarily follow that something very 
similar will score the next year. This is very marked in the 
present competition, where series of slides similar in many ways 
to the prize slides of last year have been submitted. They 
have not been uniformly successful. This is due to the fact 
that those workers with greater originality have gone ahead and 
thought of new ideas. Nevertheless the entries have been so 
good generally that the awards have been materially increased 
in several classes, as a glance at the following award list will 


У AWARDS. 

Crass I. (Landscape, etc.).—Silver Plague: T. D. Ralli, 
Wimbledon. Bronze: ©. A. Towers, Rugby; Wm. Hill, Leek. 
Certificates: Е. Bradley, Leek; Е. W. Gardner, Harrow; J. Hill, 
Leek; A. S. Bowers, Toronto; Stanley Crook, Scarborough; 
Dr. and Mrs. Dashwood-Howard, Hampton Hill; W. J. Martin, 
Gosforth; A. L. Hitchin, Newcastle-on-Tyne; В. Gorter, 
Burnley. 

Crass II. (Portraiture and Figure Studies).—.Si/ver Plaques: 
Rev. Н. О. Fenton, Sydenham; Robt. Chalmers, Sunderland. 
Bronze: Owen W. F. Thomas, Swindon; A. L. Hitchin, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. Certificates: W. C. Squires, Cambridge; T. D. 
Ralli, Wimbledon; J. Н. Taylor, Cambridge; F. ҮҮ. Gardner, 
Harrow ; Herbert Pickwell, Blackheath. 

Crass III. (Architecture).—Si/ver Plague: Edwin Marks, 
Stoke-on-Trent. Bronze: А. E. Law, Birmingham. Certificates: 
Н. Smith, Birmingham; А. L. Hitchin, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
Hugh Ray, Derby ; H. Pickwell, Blackheath. 

Crass IV. (Flowers, Fruit, Still Life).—Si/ver Plaque: T. С. 
Hibbert, Sheffield. Bronze: A. E. Law, Birmingham. Certificates : 
H. Smith, Birmingham; C. A. White, Newport, I.W.; A. 
Burnley, Scarborough; Н. Pickwell, Blackheath; J. B. Price, 
Dyserth. 

Crass V. (Miscellaneous).—3Si/ver Plaque: Wm. Farren, Cam- 
bridge. Bronze: Stanley Crook, Scarborough; Dr. and Mrs. 
Dashwood-Howard, Hampton Hill. Certificates: J. Н. Taylor, 
Cambridge; Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Coulson, Cambridge; Wm. T. 
Allen, Lewisham; James Milne, Aberdeen. . 

Crass VI. (Colour Photography).—Bronze Plaque: J. Н. 
Franklin, East Cowes. Certificates: George Kempsey, Oldham ; 
E. G. Sanguinetti, Horsham. 

Crass VII. (Record and Survey).—Bronze Plaque: E. Marks, 
Stoke-on-Trent. Certificate: A. L. Hitchin, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. 


Prints must reach the office not later 
than the first post on Friday, Nov. 8. 


Title of Print 


Particulars of P'ate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date, 
Developer, and Printing Process 


DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a bona-/fde Amateur Photographer. and 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. 1 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (if a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 


IMPORTANT.—The Coupon must be securely affixed to back of print. and if its return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


State here whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
Mark package outside " WEEKLY COMPETITION." 
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The Camera Club.—On Thursday, the 7th inst., Professor 
Flinders Petrie, F.R.S., the celebrated Egyptologist, will lecture 
on Egyptian art. 


Messrs. O. Sichel and Co., 52, Bunhill Row, E.C., have been 
appointed sole agents for the Contessa Camera Co., and all 
communications concerning the same should in future be 
addressed to them. 


The Service Company, Ltd., inform us that they have received 
a communication from a Mr. F. Webber, who has omitted to 
state his address. The firm will be glad to hear from him 
again with full address. 


Correction.—In the first paragraph of the article "Lantern 
Slide Making by the Powder Process? (Part II.), appearing in 
last week's A. P., it was stated that printing was conducted 
under a suitable negative. This should have read, “under a suit- 
able positive.” 


Bristol and West of England Photographic Association. At the 
annual meeting held recently, Mr. E. J. L. Gardiner, 10, Leigh 
Road, Clifton, Bristol, was elected hon. secretary of the above 
society in place of Mr. Guy Chilton, who has resigned after 
twelve years’ service. 


Sidcup Camera Club’s fifth annual exhibition will be held on 
November 26. There are two open classes in which special 
prizes are offered. Entries close November 16. Full particu- 
lars may be obtained from the hon. ѕес., Mr. Е. E. Clark, 
“Halewood,” Station Road, Sidcup. 


Ensign Roll-Film Competition. Miss В. Slater, 56, Knowle 
Road, Brixton, S.W., is the winner of the competition for Octo- 
ber. Houghtons, Ltd., offer a four-guinea camera every month 
for the best negative on Ensign film. The entries close on the 
third of the month. Entrance is free, and a competition form 
is enclosed in every spool of Ensign film. 


The Westminster Engineering Co. (of Victoria Road, Willes- 
den Junction, N.W.), have been awarded a bronze medal by the 
Royal Cornwall Photographic Society for their small projec- 
tion arc lamp. From the experiments of Mr. Horne, of Acton, 
there appear to be possibilities with this lamp for home por- 
traiture, as well as for enlarging and magic lantern work. The 
arc is lengthened as much as possible, and on 200-240 volt cir- 
cuits exposures of only a few seconds are required. 


Rajar Competition.—The prizes offered by Messrs. Rajar, Ltd., 
Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best prints sent in on paper or 
postcards of their manufacture submitted for the competition 
for the month of September, have been awarded as follows: — 
Class 1. (open competition), to Mr. К. Gorbold, Park Avenue, 
Northampton, for print on glossy self-toning paper. Class II. 
(for those who have never previously won a prize in any class 
of competition), to Mr. J. Huntley, 13, Denmark Street, Wat- 
ford, Herts, for print on glossy P.O.P. postcard, obtained from 
Messrs. Chater, chemists, Watford. 
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Prints must reach the office not later 
than the first post on Friday, Мот. 8, 


Title of Print 


Particulars of Plate, Exposure. Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Da 
Developer, and Printing Process 
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DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a tona-fide Amateur Photographer, that 
the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me, and that 
]have never won a Prize in a Photozraphic Competition or Exhibition, ] agree to 
abide by the decision of the Editor and the oonditions of entry. 


Name (tf a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 
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IMPORTANT.—The Coupon must be securely affixed to back of print, and ‘f its return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 

State here whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 

BEGINNERS' COMPETITION." 
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ENQUIRY COUPONS. — Either or both of the above Coupone must accompany Queries on Teohnioal, Pictorial, or other matters. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. 


Nature Photographic Society. 

The Quarterly of the Nature Photographic 
Society contains a reminder from the enthusiastic 
founder and secretary that the organisation has 
now grown to such dimensions that the time has 
arrived when stock should be taken and the work 
Shared out more evenly. From twenty odd members 
the society has grown to ncarly two hundred, and 
therefore, in justice to the society as much as 
to Mr. Carl Edwards, it is important there 
should be some sub-division. I understand the 
matter is to come before the next annual meet- 
ings of the society, which, according to present 
arrangements, will be held in London at a date 
yet to be arranged. In the meantime, volunteers 
are wanted for various offices suggested by the 
secretary. 


Nature Record and Survey. 

Mr. F. Martin-Duncan’s suggestion to the 
Nature Photographic Society that a section 
should be formed to devote its energies to nature 
record and survey is an excellent one, and 
should meet with a ready response. Returning 
to the subject in the October journal of the 
society, he suggests that the proposed section 
be placed in the hands of a permanent com- 
mittee, with chairman and secretary, and that 
the same be elected at the forthcoming annual 
general meeting, with subsequent annual re- 
election. The proposed section would not clash 
with any existing survey work by other societies, 
for Mr. Martin-Duncan says it would be advis- 
able to get into touch with survey societies 
already working, most of which are, however, 
devoting their energies to subjects of archzo- 
logical interest. With members spread in all 
parts of the kingdom, the possibilities are great 
for a complete collection, for everyone can help, 
even if it be only possible to take two or three 
photographs. These two or three prints may be, 
as Mr. Martin-Duncan says, worth the "other 


fellow's" couple of dozen. 


ког and East Anglia Exchange Port- 


os. 

The Yorkshire Photographic Union and the 
East Anglian Federation have arranged an ex- 
change of a portfolio of prints, each consisting 
of about twenty-five subjects. It is the experi- 
ence of the federations that societies prefer a 
small number of prints in the folios. This gives 
better opportunities of dealing with them, and 
tends to bring up the average quality. The East 
Anglian prints are already selected, an office 
kindly performed by Mr. Alex. Keighley, the 
president of the Yorkshire Federation. As soon 
as the Yorkshire prints arrive in East Anglia the 
folios will set out on tour. The members of the 
Fast Anglian Federation have a system of criti- 
cising their own prints which works well; mem- 
bers are deputed to write these criticisms on 
cover-sheets provided. This method, it is hoped, 
will tend to improve the work and at the same 
time develop the critical faculty, which is so 
often lacking. 


Marylebone Camera Club. 


A lending library of 100 photographic works, 
embracing every branch of photography—artistic, 
scientific, and technical—is attached to the club, 
and books may be borrowed by any member for 
a period of one week or more. So runs the 
introductory notice in one of the neatest sylla- 
buses I have received this season, that of the 
Marylebone Camera Club. The secretary and 
other advanced workers have arranged to be pre- 
sent every club night half an hour before the 
meetings. Absolute beginners taken in hand by 
expert. -question box—sale and exchange mart— 
portfolio amongst the members—another portfolio 
exchange with kindred societies—half a dozen com- 
petitions—and a huge list of lectures and demon- 
straticns is an abridged list of the manifold 
privileges а five-shilling membership gives. Mr. 
Harold Bailey, of 10, Fulham Place, Paddington 
Green, W., will in all probability disclose other 
privileges to inquirers. Over опе hundred 
assembled to hear the lecture on the new Paget 
duplicating method of Jantern slides in natural 
colours a week ago, which was as interesting as 
it was successful. Space forbids a detailed re- 
port, and extracts would do it no justice. 


—— 


“AMONG THE 4, 
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Chertsey Art and Charity. 


The photographic exhibition which opened on 
Thursday, October 17th, at the Town Hall, Chert- 
sey, in aid of the Chertsey Nursing Fund, has 
been adjudged an unqualified success. In the 
somewhat limited space at their disposal the 
organisers had arranged the exhibits with credit 
alike to the producers and the stage management 
of the show. The work shown was of a high 
order of merit, all classes were well supported, 
and we trust the financial side was an equal 
success. 


Barrhead Exhibition. 

Mr. Arch. Cochrane, judging the photographic 
section of the annual exhibition of the Barrhead 
and District Amateur Art Club, awarded first 

lace in the open section to "Ayr's Auld Brig," 

y W. J. Hart, a bold and telling composition, 
somewhat unconvincing in the sky; second place 
to "Eastern Study," by Douglas Shanks, a cos- 
tume picture, with rather unconventional light- 
ing; and third to Chas. G. Thornton, for his 
dainty "Don't be Afraid." R. Murray gained the 
premier award in each of the three classes con- 
fned to members. 


А Scottish Portfolio Night. 

The Dundee and East of Scotland Photo- 
graphic Association had a pleasant and profit- 
able meeting on portfolio night. The walls were 
crowded with the photographs entered for the last 
season's portfolio, and by the votes, taken during 
the season, of the thirty-eight folio members 
the silver medal was awarded to Arthur F. 
Sturrook and the bronze to Robert F. Linn. The 
ladies provided tea, Professor Stalker presided, 
and Mr. J. G. H. Spindler, a celebrated local 
artist, gave a kindly, candid criticism of many 
of the exhibits. So successful has the print port- 
folio become that, with the ambition of en- 
couraging lantern-slide making, a lantern-slide 
folio is being run during the present season. 


Rotherham Exhibition. 


A large and representative company gathered 
at the Drill Hall. Rotherham, on the occasion 
of the opening of the twenty-third annual exhi- 
bition of the Rotherham Photographic Society 
by Lady Rotherham. Accompanying her lady- 
ship on thc platform were Lord Rotherham, the 
Mayor and Mayoress of Rotherham (Alderman 
P. Bancroft and Mrs. Coward). Altogether over 
соо pictures were hung, including some seventy 
entries in а new class, "scientihc and natural 
historv," which brought together one of the best 
selections ever seen in this part of the country. 
The judges, Messrs. C. Barrow Keene, F.R.P.S., 
and Mr. T. A. Scotton, of Derby, had the assist- 
ance in judging this section of Mr. H. Moore, 
F.R.M.S., curator of the Clifton Park Museum. 
The president mentioned that the society had a 
membership of over ninety. During the year 
a heavy loss had been sustained by the death 
of Mr. James Leadbeater, the founder. Lady 
Rotherham, who is herself a keen photographer, 
gracefully declared the exhibition open. 


Membership at the Liverpool Amateur. 

The Liverpool Amateur Photographic Associa- 
tlon is continuing to make progress, if additions 
to the membership are any guide. Five new mem- 
bers have been elected since last month, and in- 
clude no less a celebrity than Mr. Malcolm 
Arbuthnot, who is now professionally engaged in 
that city. He is to lecture before the society on 
November zth with "A Plea for Simplification 
and Study in Pictorial Work.” 


Inter-Club Visits at Cardiff. 

The Cardiff Camera Club introduced a new 
feature into its club life by inviting the Barry 
Camera Club to visit its society on the last 
club night. Mr. Bell, of the Criterion Company, 
was there with his "Retouching the Negative," 
and members of the two socicties found much that 
was new to them; they were particularly charmed 
with his readiness and dexterity іп eliminating 
undesirable backgrounds and stopping back Incal 
printing. It is the intention of the Cardiff Club 
to invite, in turn, all the societies in the South 
Wales and Monmouth Federation to its lectures. 
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The Human Hustle. | 

The secretary of the London and Provincial 
says they must now get a hustle on, and urges 
all members to attend the meetings, with a 
special reference to November 7th, when friends 
are also invited. The event is the Paget colour 
lecture, when Mr. C. L. Finlay will demonstrate 
colour prints on paper, and tell all about 
the duplication of natural-colour lantern slides. 
I refer to this lecture in a previous paragraph, 
and here at once is an opportunity to learn all 
there is to know on the subject. 


The Sale Syllabus. 

The Sale Photographic Society has sent me a 
copy оё its excellent syllabus, which also in- 
cludes a date for the above-mentioned subject, 
the Paget colour process. Another subject 
of great interest is the lecture by Mr. A. Hallar, 
a Pressman, who will illustrate how the events of 
the year were depicted by himself. 


Bromoil at Bath. 


A local report of the bromoil demonstrations 
given by Mr. Henry Marle at the Bath Photo- 
graphic Society, says the task of pigmenting, or 
the brushwork in laying on the ink, proved very 
fascinating as the bleached image was gradually 
and surely resurrected into a picture of exquisite 
softness and delicate tone, the “sketchy” effect 
being very apparent, which is the distinguishing 
feature of the bromoil print. 


Enlarging without a Condenser. 

At the Bowes Park Photographic Society one 
of the members, who is also a well-known 
bromide hand, proved that it was not at all 
necessary to have a condenser for enlarging. He 
demonstrated that perfect enlargements could be 
made with only the expenditure of a few shillings 
by adopting the reflector method. Certainly the 
exposure is increased tenfold; but, according to 
Mr. Field, the demonstrator, this is an advan- 
tage, as it gives the worker more time to intro- 
duce local control. 


A Loon in London and Yorkshire. 

The Kingston and District Photographic 
Society suffered the infliction of an hour's 
society with a “Loon in London” last Monday 
evening, and, although the members were pro- 
mised all manner of pains and penalties, it is 
on record they found vibe least merit in its 
brevity. Mr. Wastell was also in Yorkshire, 
giving his humorous treat to the Sheffield 
Society last week-end, and, writing somewhat in 
advance of the report, I am assured, however, he 
had а warm welcome from his Yorkshire 
audience. 


Colour Photography Interests York Naturalists 


Dr. Drake-Brockman, the Middlesbro’ expert 
in lunacy, lecturing at York Railway Institute 
for the N.E.R. Scientific and Natural History 
Society on "The Autochrome Process of Colour 
Photography " had a very hearty reception. He 
is to be congratulated on his lecture set. That 
he is a master of craft must be admitted. He 
has exhibited at the Royal Photographic 
Society's exhibition regularly, in many large pro- 
vincial exhibitions and at Dresden. He is vice- 
president of Leeds Camera Club, and was one 
of the selection committee of. the Royal Photo 
graphic Society, of which he is a fellow, for the 
colour section in 1909. In addition, he is the 
first colour photographer to apply the process to 
criminology. 


Federation Winners at Morpeth and Bishop 
Auckland. 

In the Federation classes at the Morpeth 
Club's exhibition Mr. Harry Lindoe, Sunderland, 
took the Federation cup with a splendid study, 
entitled “The Tatiefield," and Alderman G. B. 
Bainbridge, who was successful in carrying oft 
the challenge cup in the members’ class, showed 
a good woodland view, “The Four Sisters.” Mr. 
Walter Pickering, of Bishop Auckland, secured 
the Federation challenge cup at the fifth triennial 
exhibition of the Bishop Auckland Photographic 
Society, as well as carrying off the “Cummins ” 
rose bowl for the fourth time in succession. 
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Background, etc. 
Is there any way of removing background so 
as to print out black? (2) What class of tele- 
photo lens would be suitable for photo- 
graphing details of panel in stained-glass 
window? J. A. K. 
Your suggestion of scraping away, etc., 
is not practicable,except,perhaps,for small 
parts. You can get your result in various 
ways, but they all mean some trouble, 
е.8., (А) Make a bromide print and block 
out background with Indian ink, then 
photograph your print for a new nega- 
tive. (B) Make a contact positive on a 
slow plate, block out the background with 
black varnish or photopake, then make 
from this a contact negative. (2) For this 
kind of work you require, not a fixed- 
focus but an adjustable focus telephoto 
lens, such as that made by Dallmeyer, 
giving you various degrees of magnifica- 
tion. Probably this firm could fit you 
a negative lens to work with your present 
lens. “Telephotography,” by C. F. Lan 
Davis, just published (2s., Routledge), is 
the book to help you. 


Brown Stain on Negative. 
What will remove a dark brown stain on a 
negative, which appeared when intensifying, 
after bleaching with mercury bichloride and 
when put intp the ammonia? Can I enlarge 
on to platinotype with an arc enlarger? 
E. М. І. (S. Kensington). 
This stain may be due to insufficient 
washing after fixing the negative, after 
bleaching, or contamination with hypo. 
Practically speaking, these stains are 
beyond remedy. Printing on platinotype 
is possible with electric arc light, but 
probably enlarging would be а very 
tedious business, even if practicable. 


Lenses. 
I have a sj-inch focus F/3.5 projection lens, 
which I use for enlarging, also a r.r. 8-inch 
focus F/8, but this needs a longer bench than 
I possess. Would it be advantageous to 
shorten the focus by adding spectacle lens? 
What form of lens is a spectacle lens? How 
do I calculate focus of r.r. and supplemen- 
tary? What is the effect of putting spectacle 
lens behind instead of next the stop? 
B. A. M. (Gerrard's Cross). 
You would probably get more even and 
better results with the r. r., which, doubt- 
less, has been corrected for photography, 
while the projection lens has only been 
made for visual work. А spectacle lens 
is a thin lens—which may be convex or 
concave—used to put into a pair of spec- 
tacles, i.e., a cheap, single, and therefore 
non-achromatised lens, costing about 6d. 
in the rough, i.e., with rough, unground 


edges. Suppose you wish to convert the 
8-inch focus г. г. to a S-inch focus com- 
bination by adding another lens. What 
is the focus of this new lens? Multiply 
8 by s, getting до, and divide 40 by 8 
minus 5, Or 3, getting, say, I3 and a 
negligible fraction. That is, an 8 inch 
and a 15 inch (convex) lens combined, give 
(approximately) 5 inch focus. It is better 
to put the uncorrected spectacle lens near 
the stop, as here its defects will have less 
disturbing effect than anywhere else. We 
have not space to explain why, as this 
would entail diagrams. | 


Stops, etc. 
I have a camera with the following stops :— 
F/6, F/12, F/24, F/48, F/96, F/192; F/6 corre- 
sponding to F/8. I can focus to 2, 2.5, 3, 5, 
10, and 20 metres. Will you inform me 
whether by any arrangement I can use the 

camera as a fixed-focus one? 
R. E. M. (Mortehoe). 

We are entirely puzzled by one part of 
your query, viz., “F/6 corresponding to 
F/8," as we cannot conceive how the same 
stop can be F/6 and F/8 at the same time. 
You omit to mention one most important 
point, viz., the focal length of the lens. 
But, assuming for one moment that this 
is six inches, and that you use F/8 stop, 
then, if you set your focussing scale 10 
66 ft., all beyond will be practically sharp, 
and you can include objects as near as 
33 ft. if you do not mind a little unsharp- 
ness. You may reckon 20 meters at 66 ft. 


Developer; Enlarging. 
Can you please tell me of a good developer 
for gaslight and bromide prints? Any 
developer with metol in it fetches the skin off 


my fingers. I have an optical lantern, with 
6 and glin. lens. Can I use this for enlarg- 
ing? W. C. (Helmshore). 


As you evidently are subject to metol 
poisoning, you will be wise to avoid its 
use entirely, or you may get some very 
troublesome and painful sores on your 
hands. Here are a few developers that 
you may like to try :—Glycin: (A) Water 
to 20 OZ., soda sulphite 1 oz., glycin 70 
gr. (B) Water to 20 oz., potassium car- 
bonate 1 oz. Use equal parts of A and 
B. Adurol: (A) Water to 20 oz., soda 
sulphite 2 oz., adurol 4 oz., potassium 
bromide то gr. (B) Water to зо oz., 
potassium carbonate 2 oz. Use equal 
parts. Rodinal: 20 minims, water 1 oz. 
Pyro: (A) Water to 20 oz., soda sulphite 
2 02., potas. metabisulphite тоо gr., 
Pyro 1 dram. (B) Water to 20 oz., soda 
carbonate 24 oz. Equal parts. You will 
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understand that when we say “water to 
20 OZ." this means that you begin by dis- 
solving the solids in, say, 1 5 02. water, 
and then, when all are їп solution, water 
is added to make a total quantity of solu- 
tion of 20 oz. If your lens is an ordinary 
Projection lens, very probably the visual 
and chemical foci do not agree, so that 
if you focussed the image so that it ap- 
peared sharp you would find your picture 
not sharp. But if the lenses are chro- 
matically corrected—as all proper nega- 
tive-taking photographic lenses are—the 
visual and chemical (photographic) images 
agree. It your projection lens is not 
available, why not use the lens in your 
camera? 


Exposure. 
Can you inform me as to the time of exposure 
of moonlight photography, also for copying 
prints? F. L. (Aberystwyth). 
Doubtless you know already that one 
has to take into consideration not only 
the lighting and subject, but also the 
speed of plate, stops, etc. We can, there- 
fore, only give you a rough idea, which 
may perhaps serve as a starting-point for 
experiments which you will have to make 
for yourself:—Plate, 200 H. and D., or 
an average extra rapid plate; stop, F/8; 
moon at full, or “thereabouts”; open 
landscape : exposure, ten to thirty minutes 
(snow on ground, half above times), ac- 
cording to the nearness and darkness of 
foreground objects. Copying, black and 
white (e.g., engraving, bromide print, 
etc.), outdoors, in bright, diffused day- 
light, 1-3oth to r-10oth second; in room 
near window, r-1oth second; P.O.P., out- 
doors, r-1oth to 1-20th second; in room, 
two seconds. 


Background for Portraiture. 

Will you kindly tell me what sort of back- 

ground I should use for taking a portrait of 

a sitter in light, cream-coloured dress? Also, 

when using a rising front, how one can 

ascertain by the finder how much the lens 

should be raised? 

M. E. W. (Earl's Court). 

. For a light but not quite white costume 
you can use a white background, but, as 
evidently the costume is an important 
item, 1t will be advisable to use a fairly 
dark but not quite black background, e.g., 
a dark green, red, or brown curtain. It 
will be advisable in the room you sketch 
to use a /arge reflector, e.g., a sheet 
thrown over a screen and placed two or 
three yards away from the sitter on the 
side away from the window. As to the 
finder, there is no reliable method except 
by a test. Place the camera on a table 
Opposite a window showing an outside 
view. Push the front up as far as it will 
go. Expose one plate (A), then take a 
second plate (B), with the lens half. 
way up the limit of rise. Develop these 
plates and make rough prints. Now re- 
turn to the camera and mark on the finder 
the limit of the foreground corresponding 
to plates A and B by means of a fine 
black line across the bottom part of the 
finder. 


Photographs for the Press. 

(1) When submitting photographs should one 

send a print only, or do they require the 

negative? (2) Would print or negative be 

returned if stamped envelope be sent? (3) To 

whom should they be sent? 

G. E. P. (Bruce Grove). 

(1) The negative is not required ; a good 
black and white print on smooth or glossy 
paper is best, as a rule. (2) It ls cus- 
tomary to return prints not used, if post- 
age be sent. (3) Address all such com- 
munications to the Editor. 
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Sad Days. 
These days are sad ones 
for the earnest photo- 


grapher. Wherever he turns 
he encounters an irritating 
perfection. Things stub- 
bornly refuse to go wrong. 
In any company of old 
photographic cronies the sighs for the days of wet collodion 
resemble a tornado passing through a pine wood. The weeping 
is like unto the water that comes down at Lodore. Five years 
ago there glistened before them a mighty hope. The autochrome 
plate had come. Its speed was 2 Watkins. The collodion days 
were back again. “Now,” said I to an old stager, “now you 
have got it in colours.” “Colours, young шап!” he replied. 
“What are colours to me? Don’t you know that the autochrome 
plate is the most teasing, and faulty, and capricious, and de- 
lightful thing we have had in photography for the last twenty 
years? What do you think of this?” And he showed me an 
autochrome landscape which apparently was in an advanced and 
alarming condition of measles or smallpox. 


Enchanting Blemishes. 


That bright hope has vanished. The autochrome plate has 
been improved. Its faults have disappeared, or nearly. It has 
become perfect—almost. To the photographer who loves a 
plate that acts as it shouldn’t the autochrome belongs already to 
the buried past. Those whiinsical faults which suggested a 
goblin embedded somewhere in its starch grains appear no 
more. The goblin is dead. There is nothing to be explained, 
unravelled, or de-deuced. When the autochrome appeared with 
its enchanting blemishes thick upon it—“ with a million pinholes 
on a single plate,” according to the sworn testimony of one worker, 
and with black spots of uncertain ancestry, with stains where the 
developer had crept in between the varnish and the screen, with 
comets that the sky never knew, with dyes that bled at the least 
offence, with defects in the French glass, with ribbed lines said 
to be due to the roller—when all these were as frequent as cur- 
rants in cake, then the plate was cherished. Now——! 


Riotous Seaweed. 


There was one peculiarly delightful defect which, I am assured, 
has vanished completely. The precautions which the makers 
have taken to prevent frilling have incidentally been the death 
also of those tree-like markings which once improved the land- 
scape in so eccentric a manner. The worker would pride him- 
self on a rare bit of colour. There were yellow sands, and the 
rolling blue, lank green grass on the sandhills, and brown on the 
fishing boats, and red on the pier pavilion, and a dainty clump 
of seaweed in the foreground. The last was a picturesque touch, 
although, looking at it again, the seaweed. might have been a 
trifle less sprawly. At some point in the operations that sea- 
weed had begun to grow. It grew alarmingly, like the creeper 
which fed on H. G. Wells’s food of the gods. It stretched out 
long tentacles towards the sea as though to strangle a whale. 
It wreathed the pier pavilion. . . . 4 And now that seaweed grows 
no more. Alas! 


Our Post Bag. 

LENsO.—I possess an old lens by Bloggs, of Wapping. 
of any use? How can I ascertain its value? 

Some of these old lenses are much sought after, particularly 
by their rightful owners. Cottage builders value them, owing 
to the difficulty of obtaining bottle-ends for leaded windows, due 
to the decrease in the consumption of liquor. To calculate the 
value divide the focal length by 125. 6d. The result is in 
pence. 

Dusious.—I have a box of exposed plates bearing the maker's 
date of 1902. Will they develop up, and what is the best pro- 
cedure? 

Carefully alter the date to 1912, and send them to a profes- 
sional developer marked “Very special. Develop with care. Pay. 
ment only by results." 


Is it 
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_ SHARPNESS WHEN ENLARGING.—Yes, this is quite essential. It 
is wonderful what a difference a few minutes make to an en- 
largement. 

GEORDIE McCMILKIN.—What use сап I make of the 


spools from roll-films? 
(1) You can roll them down a hill in half dozens and back the 
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empty 


winner. (2) You can fit them on to bits of board for roller- 
skates. (3) If a girl, you can keep your curls round them at 
night. (4) You can keep one in a waistcoat pocket as a re- 
minder. (5) Half a dozen under your pillow will wake you 


early. (6) The dog might be taught to worry them. (7) The 
housemaid can light fires with them. (8) Loaded with lead they 
form efficient dumb-bells for weedy children. (9) Post a few 
to the makers and ask, *Can you explain why there is no film 
on these spools?” 


The Itinerary. 


I have just heard a little travel story that is good enough to 
repeat. I give it with all reserve. The persons concerned were 
two of the usual type of American lady snapshotters, “doing ” 
Italy under the brisk guidance of a tourist agency. At the 
moment they were in the centre of Florence. “Let me see,” said 
one of them, as she snapped at the facade of the Duomo, “are 
we in Florence or Venice?” “Whats to-day?” was the irrele- 
vant reply of the other, as her willing camera clicked at a bas- 
relief on the Giotto campanile opposite. “Thursda ;' said the 
first, her camera having a flip at the bronze doors of the Baptis- 
tery adjoining. The other paused a moment to add to her bag 
a Florentine market-woman who was coming along the piazza. 
Then she said, “Thursday! Oh, then, we are in Florence." 


The Lady with the Watch. 


More than one member of the Royal Photographic Society 
stated, in a recent discussion on the autochrome plate, that they 
had tried development in total darkness, with their wives stand- 
ing outside the door with a clock, but the result had been failure. 


I place you, Helen, on the stair, 
To you my watch I lend, 

And beg I may be made aware 
When ninety seconds end. 
(My rocking to suspend). - 


And yet ’tis always wholly out, 
"Тїз either more or less, 

And what you do is just to pout, 
And show reproachfulness, 
(And what I say is, “Bless! ”). 


At length it comes to memory, 
A thing before forgot, 
That for a girl of forty-three 
The flight of time is not.— 
(It’s not a flight—a trot). 
Lc cC 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


140th 
Lesson. 


SOME 


OW that the dark evenings 
are with us again we turn 
naturally to such photo- 
graphic occupations as bro- 
mide and gaslight printing, 
enlarging, the making of 
lantern slides, enlarged negatives, and 
so on. Now, in the making of a 
bromide print there are many little 
points which need attending to if the 
best possible result is required. The 
outline of operations is quite simple. 
Having a suitable negative, the requi- 
site paper, developer, and fixing bath 
at hand, we have only to make a test 
exposure in strips, repeat the correct 
exposure on a full sheet of paper, 
develop, fix, and wash. Nothing could 
be more simple. But, and it is often a 
very big “ but,” how many little defects 
and shortcomings do we see in the 
majority of prints submitted to us by 
our readers! We sometimes point 
these out, and are met with some such 
reply as, “Oh, yes, I know that, but it’s 
such a bother”; or, perhaps, “ Yes, I 
remember that, but I didn’t think it 
mattered much.” Well, these things do 
matter. They may be trifles, but, as 
the great sculptor remarked, “ Trifles 
make perfection, and perfection is no 
trifle.” 


No. 1.—Exposure test graded from right-hand side. 


Let us suppose we have a batch of 
negatives from which we want to make 
prints for a portfolio of holiday pictures, 
and that we are 
anxious to get 
results as nearly 
perfect as pos- 
sible. Some of 
the negatives 
may be amen- 
able to  treat- 
ment, either 
general or local, 
and chemical or 
hand work; but 
such we must 
leave for con- 
sideration on 
another occa- 
sion. We will 
select those 
which are ready 
for printing. 
Here is one, as 
good and clean 
a negative as 
you are likely 
to find in your batch, and very 
suitable for the contact bromide pro- 
cess. То ascertain the proper exposure 
for the print we might use a strip about 
a quarter, or even an eighth, of the 
sheet of paper. 
If the negative 
to be printed is 
a quarter-plate 
or a five by four, 
then a quarter 
of a sheet is 
small enough, 
but an eighth 
part of a half- 
plate piece of 
paper will 
usually enable 
a good test to be 
obtained. This 
test strip should 
be placed, not 
at random, but 
in a carefully 
chosen part of 
the negative, so 
that, as far as 
possible, each 


POINTS IN BROMIDE PRINTING. 


include some 
some of the 
How easy 


section of the test will 
of the deepest and 
lightest tones of the picture. 


No. 2.—Exposure test graded from left-hand side. 


it is to get astray in this respect the 
two tests we illustrate will show. No. 1 
has been exposed for 2, 4, 8, and 16 
seconds, commencing at the right-hand 
side, and we have made the test on a 
full sheet of paper—too extravagant a 
procedure for every-day work. No. 2 
has had the same series of exposures, 
commencing from the left-hand side. 
Now notice that in test No. 1 the 
8-second strip looks about right, and 
the 16-second strip does not appear 
much too dark, while in the No. 2 test 
the 16-second strip is far and away too 
dark. Suppose, however, we decide on 
giving 6 seconds, half-way between the 
4 and the 8 second strips. Print No. 3 
shows us what we should obtain. in this 
case. The right-hand side is about 
right, but the left-hand side is weak and 
feeble. Obviously part of the negative 
will require a longer exposure than the 
rest, and we shall probably find many 
cases where quite double the exposure 
is necessary in order to produce a 
satisfactory effect. If we were printing 
on gaslight instead of bromide paper 
we should have the printing frame 
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n. ^... x 4 


No. 3.—Print too light on left-hand side. 


within a few inches of the light, and by 
slanting the frame, so that one end was, 
say, 5 inches away and the other end 
7 inches, we should automatically give 
double the exposure to the nearer end. 
This is so because the strength of the 
light varies inversely as the square of 
the distance. If the one end is 5 inches 
and the other end is 7 inches away the 
- intensities of light will be as 49 and 25. 
So the nearer end will get practically 
double the exposure. But with bro- 
mide papers (because of the greater 
rapidity of the paper) we usually print 
at a distance of a couple or three feet 
from the lamp, and any slanting of the 
frame would produce a very slight 
effect. We must, therefore, resort to 
some method of cutting off the light 
from those parts of the negative which 
require the shorter exposure. 
method is to shade with a piece of black 
cardboard, of course keeping the card 
moving during the whole of the expo- 
sure. Print No. 4 shows the effect 
obtained by such shading. The right- 
hand side 15 almost exactly the same 
depth as in No. 3, perhaps a trifle 
darker, while the left-hand side is very 
much darker, owing to the increased 
time of exposure. 

Now, to recapitulate, we learn from 
this the following points:—{1) To be 
careful, in making the trial strip, to get 
as far as possible lights and shadows 
on each time test. (2) To keep our 
eyes open for portions of the negative 
which are likely to require longer print- 
ing, the other parts being shaded the 
while. (3) That a trial strip will not 
always give us all the information we 
require for the production of the best 
possible print, but that a second or 
even a third print must be made when 
we want a very good result. 

Let us go back for a moment to the 
test prints Nos. 1 and 2. If we com- 
pare them carefully we shall see that 


the 8-second strips do not exactly 
correspond in depth, that in print 
No. 2 being a trifle deeper printed. 


This mav be due to a slight inaccuracv 
in counting the seconds or in timing 
them with a dark-room clock, or it may 
be due to the printing frame having 


Such а’ 
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been placed at a 
slightly varying 
distance from 
thelight, Either 
of these errors 
would produce 
variation in the 


depth. 
We may now 
look for a 


moment at print 
No. 5, which is 
a bit of the 
same subject on 
a larger scale. 
Our reason for 
showing this is 
that on it will 
be seen a num- 
ber of 


irregu- 
larly shaped 
white spots. 


Such spots will 
found on a series 
from the same  nega- 
the same shape, and in 
the same position, or in various 
positions. They are then usually due 
to some particle of matter, such as a 
bit of the wrap- 
ping paper or a 
flake from the 
edge of a bit of 
straw - board. 
Working in a 
com paratively 


sometimes be 
of prints 
tive, of 


poorly  illu- 
minated тоот 
such “bits” are 
not seen, and 


unless the nega- 
tive is dusted 
lightly with a 
camel - hair 
duster they are 
not dislodged. 
Another and 
more likely 
cause, however, 
is the produc- 
tion of air-bells 
when first wet- 
ting the print, 
or if this is not done, when pouring on 
the developer. Some workers never 
seem to be troubled with air-bells, 
while others get them constantly, and 
it would appear that the degree of 
pressure under which the water is 
supplied and the degree of aeration 
cause such variations. All trouble will 
cease if a perfectly clean and fairlv 
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large camel-hair mop is kept at hand in - 


a measure-glass of clean water. This 
may be applied to the surface of the 
print directly the developer is poured 
on, or as soon as the print is flooded 
with water before development. If no 
mop is at hand a tuft of clean medicated 
cotton-wool may be used with equal 
success, but great care must be 
exercised to prevent handling this when 
the fingers have been in the hypo. Air- 
bells are very likely to occur if the print 
is placed in the dish film downwards. 
One does this inadvertently ѕоте- 
times, especially if the paper is not 
taken directly from the printing frame 


No. 4.—The shaded print. 
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and at once placed in the developer. 
Passing the finger tips rapidly over 
the surface of the print is also a good 
plan to remove air-bells and to feel if it 
is right side uppermost. 
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| EW READERS о! 


"The А.Р. & P. N.” 
should note that each of the 


Beginners’ articles is complete 


in itself, but the entire series 


forms a highly instructive guide 
for the Amateur Photographer. 
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Alany of the back numbers are 
ош! of print, but application to the 
Publisher, 52, Long Acre, London, 
W.C., will bring particulars of those 
still obtainable. 
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HE two child pictures on this page 


are both quite interesting little 
“studies "—if the word may be permitted 
for the moment. For one thing, they give 
us a favourable first impression, because 
they do not at once suggest “specially 
arranged by and for the photographer." 
That is to say, we can quite accept the 
suggestion that both these youngsters 
voluntarily or unthinkingly took up their 
respective positions. In this connection 
we repeat a remark already made on this 
page, as it comes from a worker who has 
been very successful with child photo- 
graphy. He said the best way to pose 
children is not to pose them, but simply 
watch and wait until they voluntarily as- 
sume a pleasing pose and expression. Any- 
cne who wishes to excel in work of this 
kind should frequently take opportunities 
of watching, i.e., studying the movements 
of children, and so acquire a kind of pro- 
phetic sight, i.e., foreknow by a kind of 
instinct what is likely to be the next move- 
ment, and so, when the time comes to use 
the camera, the worker is prepared for the 
kind of pose that he is hoping to secure. 
But the question at the moment is, do 
these pictures bring suggestions for im- 
provement in future similar work? 
In the case of fig A we note that the 
(original) print is rather hard and chalky. 
The exposure (1-3rd sec., F/11) appears to 


A.—CHILDHOOD'S HAPPY MOMENTS. 
By Herbert Gayler. 


From the Weekly Competition (Beginners). 
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Every week 
to other 


will be dealt with here. 


be ample, but probably the negative has 
been a little too long in the developer for 
printing with gaslight paper. Probably 
bromide paper would give a rather softer 
result, which would be preferable. 

The youngster's hands, face, etc., all are 
quite good; he certainly seems quite 
naturally absorbed in his occupation. As 
a matter of composi- 
поп perhaps the 
omission of the Teddy 
bear would have been 
an improvement. Ог, 
if that be retained, 
then the ball should 
have been omitted. 
These two minor 
features tend to jump 
the eye backwards 
and forwards between 
them. There are 
several small light 
spots in the foliage 
and flower back- 
ground which might 
be subdued with ad- 
vantage. This, per- 
haps, could be most 
easily done with the 
aid of a little lamp- 
black or water-colour 


and a fine-pointed , 
brush. B.— DoLEFUL MOMENTS. 
With regard to 


fip. B, there is per- 

haps justa little more suggestion of posing 
and expression, but still one can quite 
easily accept this as a bit of nature. In 
the original print (8 by 6) the flesh tones 
generally are all a little too dark, suggest- 
ing a younster from some sunny land. 

One must remember that most things in 
this life go by comparison. So that when 
we are empioying a light background and 
light draperies such half tones as we have 
here for the face, hands, etc., will, by 
comparison, look darker than had a de- 
cidedly dark background and draperies 
been employed. We have an instance 
here—on a small scale, and not very force- 
ful—but it may serve to illustrate the 
general principle. The child's face 15 
pretty nearly one uniform tone, but the 
cheek part coming next the white sleeve 
looks darker than upper parts next the 
darker hair. 

This matter of contrasts is one of such 
importance that all who feel attracted to 
portraiture should make a few experiments 
by photographing the same sitter in the 
same pose, lighting, exposure, etc., but 
using a white or very light background, a 
light grey, a dark grey, and a black back- 
ground. For this experiment oae may use 
sheets of cravon paper, obtainable in а 
variety of tints at 3d. or 4d. per sheet, and 
of size large enough to use for head and 
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two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
readers dealing with the same class of 
Competition or the Advanced Workers' Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


subject. Prints from either the 


Beginners' 


shoulders with children. Four plates thus 
exposed fully, but not excessively, de- 
veloped together, and then printed, will 
well pay for themselves if the results are 
studied with reasonable intelligence. Com- 
parative experiments of this kind, first 
with regard to backgrounds, then lighting, 
then exposure, and so on-—only varying 


By Owen W. F. Thomas. 


From the Weekly Competition. 


one factor at a time, as we have just varied 
the background only—will lay a real solid 
foundation of precise knowledge. In this 
way one discovers what leads to different 
effects and how to set about getting a 
certain effect. Аз above hinted, in the 
case of children the less they are inter- 
fered with by the photographer the better. 
What he has to attend to are such factors 
as lighting, backgrounds, exposure, and so 
forth. These things cannot satisfactorily 
be left to chance. | 

The picture reproduced on the follow- 
ing page is a good example of apparently 
unconscious posing, and 1з therefore 
highly successful. In addition to this it 
embodies an excellent pictorial idea. The 


curiosity and watchfulness of the little 
maid is well portrayed, and the original 
specimen of 


print itself is a first-rate 
good straight photography. 


AVE you any query or point of 

difficulty in your photography ? 
If so, write to the Editor of “The 
А.Р. & Р.М.” 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
He will help you. 
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THE FISH BOWL. By Mrs. GEORGE BLETCHER. 
The original, a bromide print, was awarded First Prize in the Open Class of Messrs. Whitlock's Competition. (See page 458.) 
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CAUGHT. By BERTRAM PARK. 
Reproduced from the original platinum print exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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KINDER PORTRAIT. By Dr. K. GERLAY. 
The original, a platinum print, was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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TOPICS OF THE W 
@QEDITORIAL COMMENT (KOZ 


On another page this week appears a further review 
of “ Photograms of the Year, 1912." We are glad to 
record that the annual, in its new form 
“ PHOTOGRAMS and larger size, has jumped instantly into 
ОР THE YEAR." public appreciation, and “Sold out!” 
has been the cry in many quarters. 
From all sides letters of congratulation on the produc- 
tion have been received, and the reviews in the general 
press have been very flattering. We must thank all 
those friends who have helped in the production of this 
year's annual, and hope, with their assistance, to con- 
tinue year by year to make the book the chief record 
of the world's progress in pictorial photography. 
oe Oo p 
Although the second Post-Impressionist Exhibition at 
the Grafton Galleries is not creating such a well-adver- 
tised stir as the first show, the critics are 
again at variance in their explanations of 
and excuses for the movement, which they 
fear to curse in case they should be wrong. 
For the sum of Is., however, all doubts can be set 
at rest, for in the introduction to the catalogue we have 
two official expositions of the aims of the Post-Impres- 
sionists. A Mr. Clive Bell acts as champion of the 
English exhibitors, and from him we learn that the 
strange things contrived by his little band are due to the 
fact that they recognise in form “nothing but the need 
of expressing it.” And after viewing the finished 
results, and those of Mr. Lewis in particular, we can 
only say that the need still exists. It is distressing for 
our old friends in the National Gallery and elsewhere to 
learn that, until this movement, “for two centuries 
British art has been the laughing-stock of Europe." 
The new brigade steps in to stop this laughter. But, 
alas! so ill-fitted are we to deserve their effort that we 
find, at the Grafton Gallery itself, the hilarity still con- 
tinuing. Not the noiseless laughter which, all unknown 
to us, ran for two hundred years round and throughout 
Europe, but loud, healthy guffaws from people who had 
paid their shillings for the privilege. Mr. Bell refers 
specially to the work of Mr. Lewis. We studied it care- 
fully. Mr. Bell states, “There is no reason why a mind 
sensitive to form and colour, though it inhabit another 
solar system, and a body altogether unlike our own, 
should fail to appreciate it." We can only say as a re- 
joinder that, to a person with a sensitive mind inhabit- 
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ing this solar system, these works only produce intense 
irritation, and, so far as we are concerned, the sooner 
their appropriate solar audience is found the better. Mr. 
Bell concludes his remarks by stating Post-Impression- 
istic pictures are intended “to provoke great emotions." 
In this they certainly succeed. 
© E & 
The limits of what is possible to а cinematograph 
reproduction will have to be settled very soon. The 
Pilgrim’s Progress has already been filmed, 
SACRED with a result that has earned the praise of the 
FILMS. most reluctant and sensitive critics. But when 
it comes to depicting the central scenes of 
Christianity there are not a few who say that here, at 
least, the film-maker must stay his hand, no matter in 
what atmosphere of piety the work is executed. Partly 
this feeling is due to the associations of the cinemato- 
graph hall; but there is another and less definite objec- 
tion. The cinematograph conveys an illusion of life. 
It is not on the same plane as the pictures of Tissot, or 
even the acting at Ober-Ammergau. We make uncon- 
scious allowance for the fact that these latter are only 
representations or reconstructions, and are so intended. 
But the cinematograph suggests that it is showing us 
the actual thing as it happened. It suggests not that 
the scenes have passed through the medium of a sympa- 
thetic personality, such as an artist or a peasant-actor, 
but that they have been coldly and exactly recorded by a 
machine. It is no longer a matter of artistic imagina- 
tion, but the photograph of a fact. Therein lies its 
objection, which is none the less acute because it happens 
to be psychological. 
& eg 
A simple method of removing dichroic veil or fog is 
expounded in Photographische Industrie. It consists 
merely in the immersion of the plate in 
REMOVAL OF а solution composed of water 100 C.C., 
DICHROIC FOG. sulphate of copper 3 grammes, chloride 
of sodium 3 grammes. The plate is 
left in this solution -until the fog has disappeared, 
an operation which may take from ten to fifteen 
minutes. The action of the bath is easy to follow, 
because the emulsion is not discoloured, as it is 
with the use of permanganate of potassium. But it 
happens sometimes that with the more concentrated 
baths the plate loses in intensitv. When the fog has 
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disappeared, a careful washing takes place; and if the 
image has been enfeebled, the negative, in full daylight, 
is plunged into a developer. Naturally, this redevelop- 
ment is useless if there has not been any such reduction. 
A subsequent fixing is equally useless; and after a short 
washing the plate may be desiccated. 
D ® $ 
То most of us, Portugal 1$ а barren land of revolu- 
tion. Why is it that the lands of revolution and red 
war invariably present themselves to the 
THE SMILING mind as arid and desert-like wastes, when 
SOUTH. very often, as in Thrace, for instance, 
they are warm-coloured and picturesque, 
if not actually flowing with milk and honey? The re- 
sources of Portugal for the pictorialist have lately been 
discovered by Mr. A. H. Blake, who lectured the other 
evening at the Camera Club on his two months’ tour, a 
distinguished member of the Portuguese Legation being 
present. The journey to Portugal by rail costs about 
£510, first-class single; but by sea it costs only half as 
much, and 15 generally far more pleasant. The 
monasteries and public buildings, the exuberance of the 
bits of architectural carving, the fairs and markets, the 
vivid sunshine and, even in spring, the flaming flowers, 
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help to give the photographer an abundant opportunity; 
and if, as in the back streets of Oporto, he finds himself 
almost unequal to his brief task, owing to the evil smells 
that surround him, this disadvantage does not interfere 
with his own and other people's enjoyment of the records 
once they have been obtained. 
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There is some little debate just at present as to the 
length of time during which it is possible to hold a 
hand camera steady. The experts seem 
to be agreed that the utmost limit is the 
duration of a heart-beat, which is rather 
more than three-quarters of a second. 
Most of us, probably, are a long way from being capable 
even of this. The heart-beat, however, is a variable 
quantity, and in some individuals must be more rapid 
than in others. The emotions, too, must sadly inter- 
fere with precision in this respect. In the placid 
atmosphere of a cathedral, for instance, a longer ex- 
posure would be possible than.in certain other situa- 
tions in which the young amateur is called upon to cut 
a figure. One might even compile a table of time- 
exposures graduated according to the emotions. 


HEART-DEAT 
EXPOSURES. 


«THE A. Р. AND P. М.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR NOVEMBER. 


EVERY MONTH a bref exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. А glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 11 in the morning and | in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. 
exposures. From 8 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 4 p.m., treble them. 


For F/5:6 give half. 


From 9 to 11 a.m. or from 1 to 3 p.m., double these 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 
Open seascapes and cloud studies... ... ... | 4 /20 sec. 
Open landscapes with по very heavy 
shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 
or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes. 1/10 T 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much 
foliage, open river scenery, figure studies 
in the open, cent Е wet street 
scenes, ес. .. 1/4 "T 
Landscapes in fog Or mist, Or with ‘strong 
foreground. Well-lighted street scenes ... | 1/8 $5 
Buildings or trees occupying ereater pornon 
of picture. 2s .. | 9/4 э 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not 
too much shut in by buildings... ... .. | 2 зесв. 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 
roundings, big window, and white re- 
flector sss due ai Пу Озы ое Ое ws 6 » 


Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. геа тар 4 ШС ады 
1/30 вес. | 1/60 вес. | 1/80 вес. | 1/100 вес. 
1/15 99 1/30 99 1/40 99 1/50 99 
1/6 " 1/12 ' ,, 1/15 ,, 1/20 ,, 
1/4 " 1/10 ,, 1/12  ,, 1/15 ,, 
1/2  , 1/4  , 1/5 5 1/6  , 

4 весз. | 1 sec. | 1/2 К 1/8 Ыз 

- 3 secs.| 2 secs. 11 » 


As a /urther guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films от the market. 


They have been divided inte groups which 


approximately indicate the speed: referred to above. The speeds of other plates on the market will be given om application. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Red Seal. 
Super-Speed. 
Royal Standard. 
Special Ex. Rapid. 
CRITERION, Extra Special 
Rapid 

E^ ак Special Ultra Rapid. 
Epwarps Comet. 
It.£oRDp, Monarch. 

"i anchromatic. . 
» Versatile, Most Rapid. 

» Zenith. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 

s Orthochrome S.S. 
LUMIERE, за 

Violet Label 

MARION, Supreme: 


ДД 
CADETT, 


Mawson, Celeritas. 
adiator. 
PAGET, Swift and Ex. Special. 
Panchromatic 
RAJAR, Ultra Rapid. 


WARWICK War ress. 
WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. 
Press. 
WRATTEN „Speed, Verichrome 
and Panchromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Extra Rapid. 
А Ortho. 
CADETT, 


Royal Standard 


CRITERION, Extra Rapid. 
Iso. Extra Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
Ortho. 

EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso. 

ILFORD, Rapid Chromatic. 
» Special Rapid. 

IMPERIAL, ‘Special Rapid 

Leto, Phoenix. 

LUMIERE, Blue Label. 


Marion, Instantaneous. 


» 50. 
Mawson, Felixi. 
Ortho B. 
PAGET, XXXXX. 


» Mem Rapid. 


RAJAR, dcin Rapid. 

Vinex, Special Rapid. 

WARWICK, Special Rapid. 

WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 
Speedy. 

Меси Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 


Rapid Plates. 


Barnet, Film. 

CADETT, Royal Standard Rapid 
Professional. 

CLERON, Roll Film. 
Flat Film. 

EASTMAN, Rapid. 
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EDWARDS Auto-screen Inst. Iso. 
m Matte-Ground. 
Емѕісм, Film. 
ILFORD, Versatile Ra т 
rt 
IMPERIAL, ORhochtome S.R. 
И туеш 


Корак, N.C. Film. 

3 Premo Film Pack. 
Корор, Plate. 
LUMIERE, Ortho; A, B, and C. 

99 

Mawson, Electric. 
PaGET, Ortho. Special Rapid. 
RAJAR, Iso. Roll Film. 
VipEx, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed, 


Medium Plates. 


AGFA. Chromo. 
» Chromo-Isolar 


Barnet, Medium. 
edium Ortho 

ILFORD, Chromatic. 

Empress. 
MARION, Portrait. 

dscape. 

PAGET, XXX. 
WELLINGTON, Landscape, 


Ordinary Plates. 


AGFA, Isolar 
BARNET, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, IS < 
Iso, Ordinary. 
EDWARDS Medium. 
ILFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
Lumiere, Yellow Label. 
Marion, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
Pacer, ХХ. 
RAJAR, Ordi 
WARWICK, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous, 
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ti HE fact that 
p h o tomicro- 
graphy does 


not receive the atten- 
tion it deserves is generally admitted; but why it should 
be so is another matter, and many good reasons could 
be given. It is not to be expected that immediate 
success can be attained without some knowledge and 
experience in the use of the microscope, yet there are 
experienced microscopists who, in their attempts at 
photomicrography, have been discouraged by their 
mediocre results, and in nine cases out of ten this is 
attributable to the use of improvised and unsuitable 
appliances, such as fixing a hand camera on the tube of 
the microscope, or coupling up the microscope with an 
ordinary camera—perhaps one with a front focussing 
adjustment—or introducing some extemporised camera 
extension, and packing the tackle on something as un- 
steady and as unsuitable as a pile of books, then 
attempting final focussing by other extemporised con- 
nections with the fine adjustment of the microscope. 
Others have an idea it is only by the use of elaborate 
and perhaps expensive additional appliances to their 
microscopes that good results are possible. 
Microscopic projection is similar in principle to ordi- 
nary lantern projection, which consists in a light, a 


picture or slide, with a condenser between to bend the 
light rays to the objective lens in front, and a white 
screen some distance in front of the objective lens. For 
ordinary lantern projection any adjustment to the con- 
denser is not usual, as the light can be centred and 
laterally adjusted to suit the objective in use; but in the 
illuminating of microscopic objects and the use of 
different powers (objective lenses) it is essential that the 
condenser be adjustable and provided with iris 
diaphragms. I think it was Dr. Carpenter who said : 
“Without a condenser a microscope becomes a mere 
magnifying glass; and it is the adaptation and use of a 
condenser that raises it to a microscope. ” 

The arrangement which I have used for some years 
consists, as will be seen from the illustration, in a lamp, 
a microsçope carrying a sub-stage condenser, the object 
to be photographed, objective lens, a detached and 
movable box to serve as a screen and plate holder, 
and a plain mirror (applied as required) at the back, 
all to be used on a rigid baseboard, supported on a firm 
table or bench in the photographic dark-room, or in any 
other room in the evening after dark. The illustration 
shows the apparatus on a temporary support only for 
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convenience in photograph- 
ing it. 

Now, as everybody knows, 
an ordinary lantern projects 
a larger or smaller picture as the screen is further from 
or nearer to the lantern. If a 3-in. lantern slide be 
projected by a 6-in. objective, with the screen at 12 ft. 
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distance, the picture will be magnified to approximately 
6 ft., which is equal to 24 diameters; and if the screen 
distance be increased to 18 ft., the picture will be 9 ft., 
or a magnification of 36 diameters. 

If we now reduce the above figures by dividing by 
six, in the first instance, we have a }-in. picture, a I-in. 
lens, the screen at 24 in. with a 12-in. picture, or a 
magnification of still 24 diameters; in the second 
instance, we have still the 4-in. picture and the r-in. 
lens, but the distance is 36 in. and the projected picture 


Greater. magnification. 


18 in., or a magnification of 36 diameters; and if we 
were to use a 1-in. objective at the same distance, we 
should get double the magnification in diameters. The 
actual size of the picture, or, as I will now call it, the 
"object," makes no difference to the degree of magni- 
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fication—thus an object 1-16th in. projected by a r-in. 
lens on a screen at 36 in. would be magnified to 21 in., 
or 36 diameters, and by a ‡-in. objective the same object 
at half the distance (18 in.) would have the same magni- 
fication; but the chances are that the 1-in. objective 
would give the best result. 

The simple rule is: Divide the distance—between 
lens and screen—by focus of lens in use, which gives 
the magnification in diameters. But this 
rule does not apply in making ordinary 
photographic enlargements of 2 or 3 
diameters. 

When focussing an ordinary lantern 
slide on a screen, a very slight adjustment 
at the objective may put the picture either 
in or out of focus, yet the screen receiv- 
ing the image may be moved a foot or 
more without any appreciable difference 
in focus; but when using the same lens 
with an ordinary camera these conditions 
are reversed. The screen receiving the 
image is now nearer to the lens (the minor 
focus), and the objects to be photographed 
or projected, as in a landscape, are 
further from the lens (the major focus). 
and these conditions may be applied with 
advantage or with disadvantage in photomicrography. 

To lift a heavy weight by a lever, we should arrange 
the fulcrum at one end nearest the weight, and apply 
our force at the other end; but if we arrange the ful- 
crum at the end furthest from the weight, even Bill 
Jones would suggest we were working at the wrong 
end of the lever. 

The baseboard, already mentioned, should be of well- 
seasoned wood, say 4 ft. 6 in. long by 61 in. wide and 
I in. thick, with clamps underneath, and in the bottom 
of these clamps round-headed brass nails (such as used 
by upholsterers) should be driven in to prevent the board 
from rocking, say one nail in the front clamp and two in 
the back one; two ribs to be screwed, one each side, 


projecting about 1 in. above the upper surface. These 
are as guides for the box-screen and plate-holder to 
slide between. It is most important that this base- 
board should rest upon a rigid table or bench, which for 
convenience should not be too low. The dining-room 
sideboard is generally higher and more suitable than 
the dining-room table. 

The microscope stand is to be secured to one end of 
the baseboard. With some instruments standing upon 
three legs, like a tripod, this is not so easy; but with a 
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Beck "London" microscope (which I use, because I 
don’t know of a better at anything like the price), the 
foot is U-shape. All that is necessary is a plain wooden 
clamp and a {-іп. iron bolt and wing-nut. The ordi- 
nary eye-piece or ocular is dispensed with, and the micro- 
scope or tube should-be lined inside with a tube of dull 
black paper or black velvet to prevent reflections. 

The lamp which I have used for many years is a $-in. 


\ 


Foot of a House-fly. 


wick burning paraffin oil (generally edgeway of the 
flame to the condenser), adjustable for height, on a 
heavy base, and over the glass chimney is a shield or 
cover large enough to be instantly applied and removed, 
being simply a piece of ferrotype plate bent into tube 
form, and held together by two paper-fasteners, and an 
opening about $ in. for the light to pass through. I am 
not advocating this lamp as the best for the purpose, 
but it has answered my wants up to now. 

The box or plate-holder shown in the illustration was 
originally a well-made packing-case, containing a dozen 
bottles of Higgins’ photo mountant, то in. long, 7} in. 
high, and 6 in. wide. A 3-in. round opening is made in 
the front end (right centre for the microscope tube), and 
a 3-in. square opening in the back end, 
with three thin strips of cigar-box wood 
to support a quarter-plate in position, 
with a movable brass spring (such as 
may be taken from a disused quarter- 
plate printing frame) to hold the focus- 
sing screen or plate flat against the end 
of the box. Three round-headed brass 
nails are driven in the bottom of the box, 
one in front and two at the back, to ensure 
it standing steady, and two more of these 
round-headed nails are driven in each side 
near the bottom, making a nice easy fit, 
and ensuring a smooth movement of the . 
box between the side ribs of the base- 
board. The inside of the box should be 
dead black, and a two or three pound 
weight placed inside keeps it more under 
control. A piece of cloth (doubled) is 
attached to the top front end, to be used as a cap for 
making and closing the exposure. The box may be 
varnished outside, or covered with any odd piece of wall- 
paper for cleanliness and appearance sake. | 

The plain mirror at the back has a hinged strut behind 
to enable it to stand at any suitable angle. 

To commence work, remove the camera box and the 
mirror from the baseboard, insert the eye-piece, adjust the 
light and the object to be photographed by looking into 
the microscope; and when the best conditions have been 
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obtained, remove the eye-piece and insert the black 
paper or velvet tube, and apply the box screen-holder 
with a quarter-plate fine ground glass as a preliminary 
focussing screen. Place the mirror at the back so that 
the image may be seen by reflection. Whilst we are yet 
standing by the microscope, adjust the camera box 
nearer or further away to obtain about the amplification 
required. Now the light or the sub-stage condenser 
may require a little adjustment, and when the best con- 
ditions and focus have been obtained by the fine focus- 
sing adjustment leave the microscope alone, and devote 
attention to the other end. The mirror may now be 
removed and a plain glass applied in place of the ground- 
glass, and by using a focussing magnifier it will pro- 
bably be found that the image is not quite sharp 
(remember what Bill Jones said about the right end of 
the lever); then adjust the camera box up or down the 
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BROAD, as well as 
А at home, camera 
workers are investigating 
new processes and seeking 
fresh modes of expression, 
and every exhibition 
exemplifies further steps 
towards the  unexplored. 
These are to be observed in the show of Continental photo- 
graphs at the Camera Club ; and while the collection as a whole, 
drawn as it is from various parts of Europe, is naturally marked 
by temperamental differences that remove it from the common- 
place, it also brings forward a novelty in the process, rendering 
outlines and flat tones, as we are assured, by purely photo- 
graphic means. Whether this is desirable or not is a question 
open to discussion. Some may regard it as a wilful neglect of 
the power of photography over light, atmosphere, and detail to 
eliminate these qualities and to substitute the kind of represen- 
tation obtained with a point 


Original German Work. 


At any rate, the works of the German exhibitors, Dr. Queden- 
feldt and Elsbeth Gropp, are another indication of the elasticity 
and progressive capacity of the medium, which, in its eager 
exploration, may sometimes be given to trespassing. Dr. 
Quedenfeldt's *Stehende Figur," with its pleasant lines and flat 
tones, looks like the work of a clever draughtsman rather than 
a photographer, and Elsbeth Gropp's * Tanzerin," in which gum 
is combined with colour, has in its red and blue lines and faded 
tints something of the effect of old tapestry. Here and else- 
where these contributors show originality, not only of method, 
but also of conception. Dr. Quedenfeldt's coloured “portrait” 
in gum is an example, and is notable for the simplicity and 
reserve with which he has treated a colour scheme of orange, 
red, and green, a combination that might have screamed, but is 
so kept under control as to be comparatively quiet. 

Several works of fine technique come from Nicola Perscheid, 
and on the whole, perhaps, the most admirable is the animated 
platinum “group” of two female figures, one with a guitar, the 
other seated and coming well in front of her companion. Both 
are graceful, but, for purposes of composition, one of the heads 
should have been a little higher than the other. Another plati- 
num,:“The Black Hat," shows an attractive young woman, 
rather too obviously posed. The general tone is good, and 
there is commendable simplicity of treatment. But where the 
main theme is a black object there might well be an effort to 
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baseboard until the very best result is obtained. Ву 
this method much finer focal adjustment is possible than 
by any arrangement of rods, pulleys and cord or attach- 
ments with the fine adjustment of the microscope itself. 
Of course, the alteration in position of the screen will 
affect the magnification more or less. All that has now 
to be done is to close the exposure cap, apply the 
sensitive plate—a loose cloth may be thrown over the 
back to protect the plate from any stray light in the 
room—and make the exposure. 

Very much could be said upon the manipulation of the 
microscope; the illumination, with its variations and 
adjustments; the magnifying powers, etc., of objectives; 
the different classes, colour, and suitability of objects; 
light filters and sensitive plates, but the last two condi- 
tions need not trouble the beginner, whom I am en- 
deavouring to assist. 


show some of its variations of colour, tone, and texture, instead 
of presenting an expanse of absolute black. 


Pictures from France and Denmark. 


There are other works in platinum, but more in accord with 
the modern tendencies of the show are the examples of transfer 
work by French exhibitors. An agreeable surface and excellent 
quality are cbtained by this method of printing. Mlle. Mas- 
sion's “Etude” represents a picturesque Byronic head, with 
broad treatment and one telling high-light cleverly placed, but 
the effect is a little theatrical, and this may be attributed in 
some degree to the familiar, though not altogether desirable, 
custom of placing the lightest part of the background against 
the shadow side of the figure. 

M. Demachy's transfers are altogether charming. His grace- 
ful and subtly modelled undraped figure, * Academie," with its 
delicate light and tone, is a little gem, and his “Téte de Jeune 
Fille," with the pupils of the eyes as the only dark accents, is 
rendered with a pervading brightness that adds to the vivacity 
of the subject. Another transfer, “Dans la Coulisse," by С. 
Puyo, with ballet.girls resting and chatting, is full of anima- 
tion and very cleverly arranged. 

Appreciative recognition is due to the Danish work, of which 
several examples are shown. Hans Waagoe's *Sunshine and 
Snow " is a good representation of such an effect with delicate 
shadows on the white ground, showing how brilliance can be 
obtained without strong contrast. Julius Moller's *Sunset at 
Cortina " is notable for its effectively illuminated sky, with rays 
piercing the light clouds, but the puddle in the foreground is too 
vivid against its dark surroundings, and diminishes the effect 
of light in the sky. The *Vienna Cabman," by Paul Wilde, a 
fine rugged old head with much character, is one of the most 
striking things in the show. There is, however, a curious defect 
in the forced high-light on the jaw. To deprive it of the colour 
that naturally belongs to so weather-beaten a complexion is to 
make the old man look as if he had been lathered for shaving. . 

Albert Meyer, of Munich, sends some clever work in gum, 
notably * Alis Nórdlingen," a simple rendering of a street scene 
with trees and ancient architecture, an effective high-light on the 
distant building, and good pervading tone. The landscape, 
* Feldweg," by Karl Meinel, has a pretty line, but the foreground 
shadow, being of the same value as the distant trees, is detri- 
mental to aerial perspective, and, doubtless, incorrect. There 
is a good deal more interesting matter, and the show will repay 
a visit to 17, John Street, Adelphi. 
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WITH the 
advent of 
winter many 
amateurs 
turn their 
attention to flashlight work, and 
perhaps a few words of advice on 
this fascinating branch of photography—more especially as 
applied to portraiture—may be helpful to readers of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 

At this season of the year opportunities are constantly 
arising 1n every sitting-room for securing good studies of 
relations and friends, and it is worth knowing that with a very 
little trouble to ourselves or inconvenience to our friends, 
we can register the characteristic attitudes and habits by 
which we know them. They may be fond of reading, play- 
ing chess or dominoes, or some other game; or perhaps, if 
ladies, they may be interested in sewing, knitting, etc. ; but 
whatever the occupation may be, we can rest assured that 
with the aid of flashpowder we shall be able to secure results 
which will be a “ joy for ever.” 


Rapidity and Ease of Work. 

It will be found that there is no need to ask the models to 
pose, as combustion of the powder only occupies about 1-25th 
of a second; by careful watching, the period of least move- 
ment can be discovered, and when a repetition occurs the 
exposure is made. Another advantage lies in the fact that 
the sitters are photographed amidst familiar surroundings, 
and therefore more likely to be at their ease than would be 
the case in a professional studio. 

The smoke resulting from ignition of the powder has led to 
many ingenious arrangements being devised for the purpose 
of trapping it, but the writer has never experienced much 
inconvenience from this source. The plan I adopt is to open 
the window slightly at the top and leave the door ajar—the 
draught thus formed soon clears away the smoke—which, by 
the way, is not very much with the modern powders. 

One of the objections against flashlight work is that it 
results in what have been termed “soot and whitewash ” 
photographs, and another that the figures often have a 
strained or frightened look in their faces. These are defects 
due to the operator’s inexperience or want of care, and are by 
no means inherent in the process, and the object of this 
article is to show how these defects can be overcome. 

The first important point to be remembered is that a flash- 
light portrait should not reveal in itself the fact that it was 
obtained by means of artificial light—the exposure must have 
been sufficient and development carried out correctly. 


Home Portraiture by Flashlight. 

And now as regards methods of working. The use of 
touch-papers supplied with the powder is not recommended 
for portraiture, it 1s sometimes responsible for the strained 
features referred to above. Those who have had portraits 
taken under these circumstances will remember that the 
sizzling of the paper prior to the flash taking place produced 
anything but a pleasant sensation. Far preferable is some 
form of flash lamp, which allows of the exposure being made 
instantaneously, e.g., the Agfa flash lamp. Those who do 
not wish to go to the expense of buying a lamp, however, will 
find that an old plate or piece of tin on which to place the 
powder, and a taper to fire it with, will meet the case effec- 
tively. If these means are employed, it is advisable to pro- 
vide a stout piece of cardboard to act as a reflector. This is 
placed behind the receptacle containing the powder, and a 
narrow slit should be made down the centre of the card so as 
to allow the taper to be passed through and be held six or 
eight inches above the powder. When ready to make the 
flash, the taper is simply lowered, and ignition takes place 
immediately. The cardboard will also protect the hand and 
eyes from the light. 

When dealing with straightforward portraiture, the lamp 
should be placed fairly high up, and to the right or left of 
the camera, so that the light will fall on the subject at an 
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FLASHLIGHT WORK. 


angle of about 45 degrees, and a large sheet of paper or 
white cloth used to lighten the shadow side. 

The amount of powder varies with the distance at which it 
is placed from the model, and is also influenced by the colour 
of wallpaper and surroundings. For instance, a light- 
papered room, with a subject in a white dress, would only 
require from quarter to half as much as a darker figure in a 
room having a dark green paper. An exposure or two based 
on the maker's instructions, and allowing for these in- 
fluences, will, however, give the reader a good idea as to the 
quantities to use. It is advisable to keep a record of these 
particulars, also those of plate and stop at which the work is 
done, as they will be found a very useful guide for the future. 
A smaller stop than F/8 is rarely necessary; there should be 
enough depth at this aperture, and stopping down only means 
increasing the amount of powder burnt. When working 
with a single lamp there is a considerable falling off in illu- 
mination the farther the subject is from the light; therefore 
it is best to avoid groups having members more than two or 
three feet apart, as the exposure requisite for the distant 
figures may result in the nearer ones being badly over- 
exposed. 

The powder should be arranged on the lamp in a ridge— 
nota heap. This permits of better combustion, and the light 
will be spread out somewhat, and not appear to come from 
so concentrated a point as would otherwise be the case. 

The ordinary lights of the room are best left burning when 
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From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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an exposure is made, because they help to reduce the sudden 
intensity of the flash, and so keep the sitter’s expression 
normal. 

After roughly composing the picture on the ground glass, 
a lighted candle or taper held by the model will facilitate 
accurate focussing; when a group is being taken each 
member may hold a taper, and this will not only assist in the 
focussing, but also help in arranging the composition of the 
picture. Unless the lights in the room are fairly strong, the 
image on ground glass will be rather dark. The matt side 
should be wiped over with a damp cloth, and the view will 
then become brighter, and no difficulty will be experienced 
in obtaining good focus. 

Picture glasses and mirrors may reflect the flash into the 
sitter’s eyes, or on to the surface of the lens—the former 
causing the startled look already referred to, and the latter 
resulting in a fogged negative. With a little care, however, 
these difficulties can be overcome. If the sitter can see the 
reflection of a candle placed to represent the flash in mirror 
or picture, a slight alteration in his position or that of the 
lamp will probably adjust matters ; if not, the offending glass 
should be covered up or removed entirely. The same pro- 
cedure should be followed if the reflection can be seen by 
the photographer from the position occupied by the lens. It 
sounds a bit complicated, but in practice is not so, especially 
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if it is remembered that the angle of reflection is equal to the 
angle of incidence. 

A word or two of caution for the benefit of those who have 
had little experience of this kind of work. On no account 
allow the model to look directly at the flash when an exposure 
is being made, and don't look at it yourself. If using touch- 
paper, and it does not appear to have ignited the powder, 
give plenty of time to make sure that the paper has gone out 
before approaching the lamp. Smokers should not indulge 
in pipe or cigarette whilst handling flashpowder, because the 
smallest spark might lead to а serious accident. After 
purchasing the powder, read the manufacturer’s instructions 
very carefully. One of the directions will be to the effect 
that the powder must be kept dry. This should be noted, 
because if it gets damp, combustion will be erratic, and 
probably take place when least expected. Dampness will be 
manifested by the powder becoming cakey, and if this 
happens it should be thrown away—not in the fire or dustbin, 
but down the sink, so that any possibility of its exploding 
may be done away with. In all operations it is as well to 
keep your face as far as possible from the flashpowder. 
When making the flash do not place the lamp too near to the 
ceiling or curtains. Lastly, don’t use flashpowder in a blow- 
through lamp, or any apparatus of a confined nature, as it 
requires plenty of air space when being fired. 


MANY are the opinions 
concerning the correct 
strength of the hypo bath 
and the time taken for the 


operation of fixing, апа 
while some advocate the 
employment of a strong 


bath, in the belief that the 
action of fixing takes place 
more rapidly, others are in 
favour of a comparatively 
weak solution, in the belief 
that strong baths are detri- 
mental. 

Nobody seems to know the exact time taken for the operation 
of fixing a plate (where a visible change takes place), much less 
a print, in a solution of given strength, and I refer this part of 
the performance to those having a knowledge of photographic 
chemistry. Sufficienf it is to say that, for all practical pur- 
poses, from five to ten minutes is ample, with a fixing bath of 
medium strength, for both plates and papers. 

As there is a visible change when fixing plates and films (which 
must not be confused with a sudden brightening of the image 
sometimes seen on placing gaslight and bromide prints in a 
hypo bath), it has become almost the rule to allow them to 
remain in the bath for as long again as the time taken to com- 
plete this visible change; and, although I do not believe there 
is need for quite so long, the rule is a good one, as the pro- 
longation is harmless. 

Having experimented with hypo baths of various strengths, 
using a supply of Imperial special rapid plates (the only small 
size plates at hand), I found that, beyond a certain point, a 
strong solution is no more rapid than a weak one; indeed, a 
solution of about a pound of hypo to ten ounces of water refuses 
to act at аП! I am aware that temperature plays an important 
' part in many photographic processes, so I endeavoured to keep 
the solutions at an even temperature, a difficult task when one 
considers the varied amounts of hyposulphite of soda used in 
the trials, and the cold nature of the substance. While the 
results may be familiar to many, they were certainly not to me, 
nor to many of my photographic friends and acquaintances. In 
fact, I had so often heard it said that the stronger a hypo bath 
be made the quicker it will work that I set to work to prove, if 
possible, that the man who has made a solution too strong to 
effect fixation in the time he has given will some day be sur- 
prised at his prints deteriorating. 

It was also surprising to find how weak a hypo bath can be 
made, yet at the same time workable. It appears that 2 oz. 
of hypo to a pint of water constitutes a fixing bath, though 
effectual fixation in a bath of this description would take about 
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twenty minutes, according to the *rule" referred to. From 
this, one is led to believe that an exceptionally weak solution 
would effect fixation, providing sufficient time was given for the 
operation, and providing also that there was sufficient of the 
chemical present for the number of plates used. For this 
reason it is as well to remember that the amount of fixing which 
a given weight of hypo is capable of accomplishing is limited, 
although the amount of solution may be voluminous. 

As previously mentioned, the time for effectual fixation is 
assumed as double that required for completely removing the 
“creamy ” appearance of an unfixed plate, and upon this assump- 
tion the following table is based : — 


Hypo. Water. Time taken for fixing. 

I OZ. 8 oz. 18 minutes. 

4 OZ. е » irs 4 a 

8 oz. 15; $ ee 14 “4 

12 OZ. jie i» 10 minutes showed no change 


whatever. 


Before drawing conclusions from the above table, I may as 
well confess my belief that a plate or film is effectually fixed 
almost immediately after the creamy appearance has dis- 
appeared, which belief is confirmed by some negatives recently 
destroyed, among which were my very first attempts, which, 
through ignorance, received the minimum of time for all opera- 
tions, yet showed no signs of deterioration after some nine 
ears. 

ы According to the table, it is clear that 4 oz. of hypo to 8 oz. 
of water effectually fixes a Zate in four minutes, as with а bath 
of this strength the creamy appearance disappears in two. 
Therefore it is safe to use a bath of half this strength, i.e., 
hypo 2 oz., water 8 oz., and allowing eight minutes for fixing a 
print, on condition that if more than one requires fixing, they 
are kept separated, and preferably on the move. So that with 
only 2 oz. of hypo to the pint of water, well over ten minutes is 
necessary; in fact, nearer a quarter of an hour. This, by the 
way, is the strength sometimes recommended for papers, while 
the above formula (hypo 4 oz., water 8 oz.) is very near to that 
recommended for plates. 

It is hardly possible to remove the creamy appearance of a 
plate or film in less than two minutes, or, in other words, to 
effectually fix them in about that time, as the table shows that it 
takes almost as long to fix a plate in hypo 8 oz., water 8 oz., as 
it does with the same quantity of water with but 1 oz. of hypo. 

It is interesting to know that a solution of hypo 12 oz., water 
8 oz., has no effect whatever upon a plate placed therein for ten 
minutes. 

The fact that lantern plates usually fix quicker than negative 
plates is, no doubt, due to the thinness of the film, as may be 
also said of papers. 
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GENERAL DEFECTS. 
(A) Print is too contrastful—too black and white. 
Development has been too prolonged. This harshness of con- 
trast is more likely to result when the exposure has been barely 
sufficient. 
(B) Print has strong darks, but no gradation in lighter tones. 


(1) The developer is too strong, too energetic. (Dilute it with 
water. Reduce the proportion of its alkaline constituent.) 

(2) The negative has been over-developed. (Reduce it by the 
ammonium ferricyanide process. ) 

(3) Negative has been under-exposed. (No satisfactory remedy.) 


(C) The print lacks contrast of light and shade. 
(1) Over-exposure of the paper. 
(2) Developer too strong. (Dilution.j 
(3) The negative lacks contrast. The subject, perhaps, lacked 
contrast. The negative was over-exposed. (Intensify negative.) 


(D) The print lacks contrast and lacks gradation in the shadows. 
(1) The negative was under-exposed and lightly developed. 


(E) The print is too light generally. 
(1) Under-development of print. 
(2) The developer is stale, or exhausted, or too dilute, or too 


(3) The print is under-exposed. 


(F) The print is too dark generally. 
(1) Over-exposure. 
(2) Over-development. 
(3) Developer too strong, too warm. 
(4) Negative too thin. (Intensify negative.) 


(G) A general greyness (grey fog) all over the print. 

(1) Exposure to too much light before or after exposure, but 
before development. (Keep as far as possible from any lamp, 
etc., when opening the package of paper, filling, emptying 
frames. Turn your back to the light, so as to work in the 
shadow of the body.) 

(2) Paper stale. (Rarely the case.) 

(3) Paper kept in impure air (e.g., gas fumes). 

(4) Paper kept in damp atmosphere. 

(5) Developer too strong, too warm, containing too much 
alkali, or insufficient bromide. 

(6) Developing in too strong a light, or holding the print near 
an unsafe light. 

(7) Over-exposure during printing. 

(8) Negative too thin. 

If the paper under the rebate of the printing frame is fogless 
the faults 1 to 6 may be dismissed. 

(H) The print is of a greenish colour. 

(1) Over-exposure. 

(2) Too much bromide in the developer. 

(3) Using the same lot of developer too many times. (The 
same lot of developer may be used for two prints, one after the 
other pretty quickly. But it is not wise to go beyond a second 
use. A fresh lot of developer for each print is the wiser course.) 

(J) The print is a cold or bluish grey. 

(1) The exposure is not quite sufficient. 

(2) The. developer is too cold. 

(3) Insufficient bromide in the developer. 


= 


(К) The print is а rusty brown-grey colour. 
(1) The developer is stale. 
(2) The developer is too weak or too cold. 
(M) The print gradually fades. 
(1) Insufficient washing after fixing. 
(2) The use of an impure mount or mountant. 
(N) General pink or yellow stain. 

(1) Too long immersion in the developer, which is discoloured 
by oxidation. (A common fault when forcing development after 
insufficient exposure.) 
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LOCAL DEFECTS. 

(O) Patchy brown or yellow stains. 
(1) Touching the paper with contaminated (hypo, etc.) fingers. 
(2) Incomplete immersion of print in fixing bath. 
(3) Air bubbles under the print in fixing bath. 
(4) Prints over-laying and clinging together in fixing bath. 
(5) Exhausted fixing bath. 
(6) Insufficient time in fixing bath. 


(P) Stained edges of print. 
(1) Touching print with hypo-contaminated fingers. 
(2) Stale or improperly kept paper. G (2, 3, 4). 


(Q) Stress marks, i.e., black, spider's-web-like lines, showing 
especially in the lighter parts of the picture. 

(1) Due to pressure, e.g., scratching the sensitive surface of 
the paper with a corner of another piece of paper when with- 
drawing a sheet from the package. 

(a) The print, after fixing and washing, and while wet, may be 
laid on a sheet of glass and rubbed with cotton wool moistened 
with ammonia 1 part, water 20 parts ; or (b) a very weak hypo and 
ferricyanide reducer may be rubbed pver the print, or (c) a weak 
iodine and cyanide reducer may be applied. (d) The print, when 
quite dry, may be rubbed with cotton wool, rag, or washleather 
moistened with alcohol or methylated spirit. 


(R) Dark small spots. 


Small particles of chemicals, amidol, pyro, etc., floating in the 
air, and settling on to the print. 


(S) Larger roundish dark patches. 


Handling the back of the print with hot finger ends while it 
is saturated with developer. 


(T) Irregular sharp-edged light and dark patches. 
Uneven flow of developer when first poured over the paper. 


(U) Small sharp-edged white or light spots. 
Air-beils clinging to the surface of the paper while in the de- 
veloper. (Use boiled and cooled water for making up the 
developer.) 


(V) Small sharp-edged, irregular-shaped white spots. 
Dust, paper cuttings, etc., clinging to the surface of the paper. 
(Wipe the surface with a tuft of black velvet before putting in 

the printing frame. Also wipe the surface of the negative.) 


(W) Scum-like marks. 
(1) Using a developer on which scum has accumulated. 
(2) Not rinsing between developing and fixing. 
(3) Rubbing the surface of the print against the edge of the 
developing dish 


(X) Blisters (between the paper and its gelatine coating). 

(1) Changing the print from a warm to a cool solution, or vice 
versa. (Dissolving hypo crystals in water causes a fall in tem- 
perature of perhaps то or 12 deg. Fahr. Therefore if a fixing 
bath is wanted for immediate use, tepid water should be em- 
ployed for dissolving the crvstals.) 

(2) Too strong fixing. Three ounces of hypo per pint of water 
is strong enough. If blisters form on transferring prints from 
this to plain water, then use a “half-way-house” bath of an 
ounce of table salt to a pint of water, allowing, say, five minutes 
in this before transferring to water. 

(3) Rough handling, and so creasing the paper. Letting too 
strong a stream of water flow into the washing tank, and so 
creasing the paper. 

(4) In the summer months, or warm climates, a 4-5 per Cent. 
solution of alum, or 5 per cent. solution of formalin may be used 
between developing and fixing. After this the print requires 
again washing before fixing. 


Supplementary Note re Bromide Papers. 


The greater part of the foregoing applies equally as well to 
bromide as gaslight papers. 
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LES SAULES. 


By 
LEONARD MISONNE. 
The original, a gum print, 


was exhibited at the 
London Salon of Photography. 
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COMING HOME FROM SCHOOL. By ARTHUR MARSHALL, A.R.I.B.A. 


Reproduced from a print on Gravure platinum tissue. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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By A. H. BLAKE, M.A. A 


HIS title has not a 

very interesting 

sound; but fog is a part of our life in London and other 

towns, and it can also be made to minister to our picture- 

making when we cannot get to more favoured spots 

where the “London peculiar” never comes. It has 

difficulties of its own, I grant, which require to be under- 

stood and got over before it can successfully be carried 

out. This, however, is not a peculiarity of fog photo- 
graphy over every other kind. 

Fog, as we have it, seems to be of two principal 
kinds, one variety being white, not very dense to look 
at, and somewhat thinner in texture, if the expression 
may be allowed, than the other. It may be said to be a 
variety of mist—a bad mist, verging on a white fog; 
while the other, peculiar to smoke-laden districts, and 
largely reinforced by the fires of domestic and manufac- 


SUNLIGHT AND FOG ON THE RIVER 
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turing origin, is a yellow in colour. Naturally, they 
will require to be differentiated. While the former cer- 
tainly does not, the latter may, with advantage at times, 
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BUCKINGHAM PALACE. A NOVEMBER DAY. 


demand the iso. plate and colour screen. In the 
former the exposures are probably fairly rapid; in 
the latter they are often slow, in order that reluctant 
detail, half hidden and elusive, may have time to 
register. 

It is quite a moot point in my own mind, in spite 
of a good many experiments, including the illustra- 
tions, as to whether the long or the rapid exposure 
gives the best results. In either case there are 
sacrifices to be made; the only question is on which 
side do the least disabilities lie. In giving as rapid 
an exposure as the light and the apparent nature 
of the subject will admit of, the lighter and more 
delicate features of the subject are given promi- 
nence, and in the white variety of fog there is often 
much of this character. If stopping down be 
resorted to, and an adequate exposure given, objects 
which loom through but faintly will have time to 
register themselves. 

Fog is highly deceptive, in that it will be found 
that what appears very visible to the eye as seen 
through it very generally fails badly to register 
itself duly on the plate. I have found, as a matter 
of experiment, that the plate does not seem to do 
justice to the subject the eye saw; and when the 
print is made those objects seen through the fog, 
upon which much reliance was placed for the 
making of the effect desired, come too insignificantly 
to be of any practical value. I find that the looking 
at a fog scene through the half-closed eyes, after 
the manner of the painter, which reduces the 
apparent values, will just show the photographer 
the scene as it will finally appear on his plate and 
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AUTUMN. 


By W. A. I. HENSLER. 
From the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition. 
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in his print. Certainly he wall seldom get 
what he sees with the full vision. 

In giving a protracted exposure, we are 
running the risk of losing the delicate cha- 
racter, the drifting light and dark portions, 
variations in density, and the effects of light 
bursting through the veil, which are so 
characteristic of fog seen from the pictorial 
standpoint. 

As to the question of the use of the screen, 
it is apparent that as one of its functions is 
to cut out the misty distances and give every- 
thing as clear as may be, it is destructive of 
the vivacity and lightness of the fog picture 
of the white variety;but I am not at all sure 
that this very cutting-out operation may not 
be an advantage in the case of the yellow fog, 
which, as I have said, is very dense and im- 
penetrable, and in which the ordinary plate 
has a great tendency to obscure the details, 
upon which a picture’s success often depends. 

It is also probable that in the case of the 
yellow fog it is better, where possible, to 
stop down and go for a more protracted 
exposure. This gives details time to 
register, "provided always," as the lawyers 
say, we do not thereby lose all the vivacity 
of the fog, and only have the opaque heavi- 
ness left. Like twilight, about which I had 
a note in THE A. P. some little time ago, 
there is a fine field of experiment in fog 
photography; and though mist in photo- 
graphic pictures is always with us, we do not 
get so many good fog pictures as we might 
naturally expect. 

Perhaps photographers are a little afraid of 
the small difficulties which accompany the 
rendering of mist and fog. A few experi- 
ments, however, will soon enable each 
worker to determine which method suits 
him best, and in any case a phase of work 
will be opened up that possesses great pos- 
sibilities for picture making during the 
winter months, especially for those living 
in the large towns. 
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Taken at 11 a.m. in November 


A LONDO 


N "PECULIAR." 


A NOVEMBER NOTE. 


315 fifth and the ninth of November have passed in their order 
of priority, and yet we have no rumour that any photo- 
grapher has secured a good picture of either procession, which 
makes us think that perhaps as separate units each is somewhat 
of an artistic failure. There is gaiety and pathos mixed in the 
one, music and gilt in the other. Why not a combined proces- 
sion? We understand that this might have been an accomplished 
fact but for the conditions laid down by the celebrants of Guido 
Fawke's downfall. They insisted, in the first place, on the right 
to make a collection en route, and, in the next, they demanded 
that one of their “guys” should travel in the state carriage with 
the Lord Mayor, offering to find a seat for the displaced Cor- 
poration official on one of their barrows. The City authorities 
were unable to accept either condition. 

A short time ago, in one of our big provincial cities, a well- 
known photographer was engaged in perpetuating the beauties 
of a new Mayor seated in his official chair in the Town Hall, 
and in setting up his tripod stumbled over a lump which pro- 
jected through the carpet, and an examination showed him that 
it was the concealed head of a Bowden wire attachment con- 
nected with a small gas engine. Не had the curiosity to make 
inquiries as to the use of the machine, and learnt as follows. 
It seems that many of the local town worthies found the pro- 
nunciation of the elusive *H " a veritable labour of 'Ercules, so 
much so that those in the Corporation circle who did not share 
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By CHAS. H. L. EMANUEL. 


the shortcoming were forced to abandon the use of “Н” at the 
commencement of their words, so as to avoid the appearance of 
pedantry. A local engineer, however, devised a small concealed 
gas engine whose exhaust emits the usual “cough ” when a small 


foot lever—like an “Antinous release "—is pressed. All that 
is necessary then is for the Mayor's secretary to be pro- 
vided with a typed copy of the intended speech. He thus 
sees the pitfall in advance, and, at exactly the proper 
moment, comes to the rescue by pressing the lever. 
Out comes the cough, for all the world like а genuine 


aspirate, and machine and speaker admirably combine to pro- 
perly produce King's English somewhat in this manner :— 
Mayor (rising): “My lords, ladies, and gentlemen, I am ex- 
ceedingly—(hough !)]—'appy to welcome you all—(hough !)— 
‘ere to-night.” So great a success has been the invention that 
many councillors and other city dignitaries have had it installed 
in their own—(hough!)—'omes. The inventor has suffered a 
slight monetary set-back through the ignorance of his patent 
agents as to the French language. They advised him to patent 
his invention in France, where, as they should have known, 
the aspirate is not pronounced. Naturally, his expenditure was 
wasted. He hopes, however, to make his loss good by putting 
on the English market an improved "Aspirateur" which has 
two levers. The one lever acts as in the old machine ; the other 
absorbs any redundant “H ” by means of suction. 
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A SIMPLE PRINT TRIMMER. 

N effective and certainly inexpensive 
A print trimmer may be made in the 
following way: 

Obtain a piece of hard wood 8 in. long 
by $ in. wide and 8 in. thick, which can 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. 


illustrated by 


wood. Place the razor blade in the “slit ” 
made by the fret saw (see fig. 2), and screw 
up. 

This makes an excellent knife for trim- 
ming prints, as it has a double edge ; when 
the edges become too dull for clean cut- 

ting it is a simple matter to 


unscrew and change ends of the 
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Fig. 2. 


be procured from any joiner merely for 
the asking, two screws ğ in., and the blade 
of a safety razor, one that has been put 
on one side as *done." If you do not 
happen to be the possessor of a safety 
razor, you may have a friend who has one, 
and who will willingly give you one or 
more old blades. 

Round the four corners of the wood, and 
smooth with sandpaper, then with a fret 
saw, or fine tenon saw, saw down the 
thickness of the wood 18 in. (see fig. 1), or 
to whatever length the blade may be. 

Mark on the flat side of the wood the 
"osition of the top and bottom hole in the 
razor blade, and bore or drill a hole where 
the marks are made, half way through the 
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If screws slit the wood, or to pre- 
vent splitting, small bolts and nuts 
may be used instead ; two bolts and 
nuts the required size can be pur- 
chased for a copper or two, which 
constitutes the entire outlay neces- 
sary. a ex 
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PHOTOGRAPH PORTFOLIOS, AND 
HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


MATEURS are often at a loss to 

know the best way in which to store 
their finished photographs. The worker 
content with uniformity, both as regards 
the size of his pictures and the process 
of mounting them, will perhaps find that 
an album, either of the plain leaf or 
“slip-in” variety, fulfils all his require- 
ments. 

The more ambitious worker, however, 
who likes to select a mount to suit each 
photograph, who revels in variety, and 
does a bit of enlarging, finds that an 
album is perhaps the Teast satisfactory 
of all methods for storing his photo- 
graphs. А portfolio, on the other hand, 


й are invited for this 
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enables a variety of sizes to be kept to- 
gether, either mounted or unmounted, 
and with the special advantage that each 
photograph remains detached. 

The following diagrams (figs. 1 to 7) 
illustrate a very simple method of making 
portfolios suitable for storing photo- 
graphs. Their manufacture is so simple 
that nothing is required beyond a few 
pieces of cardboard, some brown paper, 
a small quantity of tape and brown hol- 
land, and a pot of paste—articles to be 
found in any household. If a better finish 
is required, good coloured mounting 
paper may be substituted for the brown 
paper. Proceed as follows :— 

Cut two pieces of stout cardboard the 
size the portfolio is required, and paste 
at the corners (two to each card) pieces 
of brown holland or other suitable mate- 
rial of the shape shown in fig. 1, the edges 
being folded as in diagram. 

Next paste a piece of holland about 
34 in. wide and two inches longer than 
the portfolio, so as to form a hinge be- 
tween the two pieces of card (see fig. 2), 
the projecting ends being turned over as 
in fig. 4. 

Having fixed a piece of white or light- 
coloured paper on the outside of the left- 
hand cover at A (fig. 3), paste pieces of 
brown paper, cut as in fig. 3, on the out- 
side of each cover. It will be noticed that 
the brown paper slightly overlaps the 
holland corners and backs, forming a neat 
finish. An opening in the brown paper 
of the left-hand cover, reveals the white 
label underneath. 

Slits must now be cut to take the tying 
tapes. These are pushed through the 
slits by means of a pocket knife, and 
pasted down on the inside as shown 
(fg. 4. Now fix the flaps in position as 
fig. s. The flaps are made of holland, 
mounted on thin card or paper, allow- 
ance being made for turning over when 
finished. Fix a strip of holland down the 
back on the inside, as at B (fig. 5), and 
finish by pasting pieces of brown or 
tinted paper on the inside of covers, so 
as neatly to cover all the under flaps (see 
fig. 6). The portfolio is now complete, 
and should appear as fig. 7. 
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HERE is no doubt that since the announcement made earlier 

in the year that the well-known and popular photographic 
annual, Photograms of the Year, had been taken over by Messrs. 
Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ld., and was to be edited by Mr. F. J. 
Mortimer, F.R.P.S., the publication of the 1912 Annual has been 
eagerly looked for. With the volume now before us one realises 
that here at last is the ideal photographic annual that pictorial 
photographers have been asking for for many years, and it is, 
moreover, a volume that every picture and book lover will be 
glad to include among his most cherished possessions. 

Photograms of the Year, 1912, is a handsome book, a book 
that is more than its Editor claims for it. It is stated to be 
merely a review of the year’s pictorial photographic work. It 
easily succeeds in being this, and, in addition, has an educative 
value for all photographers and picture-makers generally in the 
presentation, at so small a price, of such a large and compre- 
hensive collection of fine work. Fach picture appears to have 
been carefully chosen with a view to the lesson it teaches, and 
the arrangement of the book is such that there is no clashing 
of subjects, styles, textures, or scale at any place at which the 
book may be opened. 

The arrangement of the Annual this year is different from any 
of its predecessors, and it is, in fact, an entirely new book, the 
size of page being the same as that of THE А. P. AND P. N., and 
the pictures are consequently on a large scale. In nearly every 
case the appearance of the openings has been enhanced by the 
reproduction of only one picture (even when a small one) on a 
page. The effect is, therefore, very good. The whole of the 
literary matter, which is printed in bold.faced type on antique 
wove paper, comes at the commencement of the book, with the 
frontispiece, “Н.М. King George V.," by Wm. Crooke, of Edin- 
burgh. The only other picture in this first section is a portrait 
of the late H. Snowden Ward, by Mrs. Minna Keene, of South 
Africa, showing the late editor of Photograms in the uniform of 
the Legion of Frontiersmen. 

The literary portion occupies about one-third of the book, and 
the remaining two-thirds is entirely occupied by reproductions 
of the pictures of the year. When it is stated that there are 
over ninety pages of these reproductions, printed in the very 
best style on thick toned paper, the beauty and extent of the 
volume can be realised ; and a careful perusal of the list of illus- 
trations indicates that pictures by nearly every photographer of 
note find a place. 

There is included work to suit every taste and to satisfy every 
outlook on photography. The man who likes sharp, clear photo- 
graphs will find reproductions of the best that has been done in 
this manner. The worker who affects impressionism, and the 
most advanced or individual pictorialist will also have his fill 
of good things from a perusal of this collection of pictures. The 
Annual is typically catholic in character, but all is extremely 
good. There is not an uninteresting page in the book, while 
in most cases the pictures will be a source of inspiration. 

At intervals throughout the reproductions will be found 
specially mounted insets. These include pictures by F. }. 
Mortimer, J. Craig Annan, Fritz Reinhard, Albert Meyer, Baron 
A. de Meyer, and Mlle. Celine Laguarde ; while reproductions of 
some of the latest work of members of the Photo-Secession, of 
the London Secession, the London Salon of Photography, the 
Royal Photographic Society, and pictures by individual workers 
and members of other societies all over the country appear. 

The work of selection must have been very arduous, judging 
from the list of “Regrets” published at the end of the volume, 
where nearly six columns of names of photographic workers who 
submitted pictures for P/Aolograms оў the Year are published, but 
whose work, for various reasons, had to be omitted. 

In the literary portion the editorial article deals with “The 
Year's Work—A Retrospect and Some Comments.” Mr. Antony 
Guest, the well-known critic, writes on “Paths of Progress”; 
Mr. F. C. Tilney writes a critical review of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society’s exhibition and the London Salon of Photo- 
graphy; while other literary contributions include “Pictorial 
Photography in France," by Robert Demachy, of Paris; “Ріс- 
torial Photography in Germany,” by Herr Matthies Masuren, of 
Halle (editor of Pholcgraphtsche Rundschau und Mitteilungen) ; 
“Pictorial Photography in America,” by Frank Roy Fraprie 
(editor of American Photography); “Pictorial Photography in 
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Holland,” by Adriaan Boer (editor of De Camera); “Pictorial 
Photography in Australia,” by Walter Burke (editor of the 
Australasian Photo-Review) ; “Pictorial Photography in Italy,” by 
Chev. Annibale Cominetti (editor of Za Fotografia Artistica) ; 
“Pictorial Photography in Spain,” by Jose Ortiz Echague. The 
work is well indexed, so that any picture, artist, or reference 
thereto can be ascertained instantly. 

Undoubtedly, Photograms of the Year is a book that every 
photographer who takes an interest in pictorial work should 
secure. In spite of the great increase in size, the cost of the 
volurne remains the same as the smaller editions previously 
published, namely, stiff paper covers, 2s. 6d. net ; cloth boards, 
3s. 6d. net. It is published by Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ld., 
52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and is obtainable from all book- 
stalls, newsagents, and photographic dealers throughout the 
world. J. М.Р. 


The Camera Club.—On Thursday next, the 14th inst., Dr. T. 
С. Longstaff, M.A., will lecture on the Himalayas. The prac- 
tical demonstrations by Mr. Ewart Millar commence to-night 
with “Developers, Developments, and Fixing." 


“The А. P.” Bromoil Competition. —Readers who have not yet 
received their bromide prints must understand that the delay is 
occasioned by the great number of applications sent in and the 
difficulty of getting so many prints prepared. All, however, will 
be supplied as soon as possible. 


Messrs. Walter Dockree and Co., manufacturers of cameras 
and photographic apparatus, advise us that they have removed | 
to larger premises, at “Celsus” Works, 334, Kenmure Road, 
Hackney, N.E. 


There are a few vacancies in the Shropshire Camera Club Port. 
folio. Subscription to non-members of the Shropshire Camera 
Club, 2s. Intending members should communicate with Mr. R. 
G. Vaughton Dymock, Prestfelde, Shrewsbury, enclosing a few 
specimen prints. , 

An International Exhibition of Pictorial Photography will be 
held at Amiens from February 8 to 23, 1913. The organisation 
is in the hands of the Club des Projectionnistes de Picardie. 
Entries close on December 31, and full particulars may be 
obtained on application to the secretary, M. Biquelle, 29, Rue 
Olivier de Serres, Amiens. : 

* Photegraphic Scraps’’ for November is to hand, and con- 
tains some interesting notes for the amateur photographer at the 
present time of year, including a suggestive article on “ Photo- 
graphy for Young People.” Readers of THE A. P. should ask 
their dealers for a copy of this useful little publication, which 
is supplied gratis by Messrs. Ilford, Ltd. 


Photographic Convention of the United Kingdom.—Arrange- 
ments for the 1913 meeting, to be held in North Wales from 
July 9-14, with headquarters at Bangor, are well in hand. 
Excursions to Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Beaumaris, Penmon, and 
Bettws-y-Coed have already been decided upon. Readers desir- 
ing full particulars as to membership of the P.C.U.K. should 
write to the hon. secretary, Mr. F. A. Bridge, Downshire House, 
128, Barry Road, London, S.E. 


The ‘ Christian Commonwealth " offers two guineas for a 
photograph of a mother and child, or mother and children, 
suitable for reproduction on the front page of their Christmas 
number. The photograph should be 9} in. wide by то} in. deep, 
or capable of adaptation to that size, and suitable for rotary 
printing. Photographs should reach "Christmas Photograph," 
Christian Commonwealth, Salisbury Square, London, E.C., not 
later than Wednesday, November 13th. A fully stamped 
addressed envelope must be enclosed. 


“ Chronicles of the Camera Club.’’—No. 2 of this little publica- 
tion, which is issued half-yearly by the I.ondon Camera Club, has 
just made its appearance, and all members, and those who may 
think of joining the Club, should secure a copy. It will be found 
to contain the committee’s report for the past session, prospective 
arrangements, list of members, programme of winter lectures, 
demonstrations, exhibitions, etc. It is published at 6d., but is 
issued free to all members of the Club. It can be obtained from 
the secretary of the Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. Ву “ARIEL.” 


Midland Photographic Federation. 

The annual meeting of the Midland Photo- 
graphic Federation, held at Handsworth a week 
ago, was well attended by delegates from Aston, 
Birmingham, Bournville, Derby, Gloucester, 
Handsworth, Hanley, Nottingham, Walsall, and 
Wolverhampton. By the kindness of the Hands- 
worth Society, arrangements had been made to 
visit the parish church, where there is а fine 
statue of James Watt by Chantrey ; also the girls 
grammar school on King Edward's foundation 
—a new building replete with every modern idea. 
These visits of inspection are not the least im- 
portant part of the Midland Federation meetings. 


The Secretary's Report. 

The business of the meeting included a report 
from the secretary, Mr. Lewis Lloyd, of the good 
work performed by the Federation—for instance, 
sixty-four lectures from the list had been de 
livered to twenty-three societies. A tinge of sad- 
ness, however, entered when Mr. Lloyd reported 
that the Federation now consisted of thirty-eight 
societies, five having lapsed during the year, and 
only one new society joined. О course, those 
on the spot are, or should be, better able to locate 
the reason for the apparent apathy or general 
lack of interest in the Midlands; but, in my 
opinion, formed at some distance from the scene, 
it would be well if the Federation seriously con- 
sidered how it could best divide its area into at 
least two, if not three, distinct Federations. The 
Midlands is a big area, and the railway journeys 
involved are prone to militate against a proper 
cohesion of social interests, and societies cannot 
fully avail themselves of the benefits that federa- 
tion give. 


The President's Onirion. 


The retiring president, Mr. G. Whitehouse, had 
something to say on the lack of interest in 
societies as seen in the Midlands. He referred 
to the neglect of the older printing processes in 
favour of those more recently introduced. This 
neglect was, he considered, detrimental to the 
success of photographic societies, as it dis- 
couraged beginners from joining them, and he 
advised Midland societies to give more attention 
to these old processes, which, in his opinion, gave 
results equally as beautiful as the new ones. 


The Officers for Next Year. 

The folio and slide sections of the Midland 
Federation has been reorganised, and the entries 
considerably increased and improved. In connec- 
tion with these sections there are at present in 
circulation a collection of prints by the Hun- 
garian Society of Amateur Photographers, and a 
set of slides from the East Anglian Federation. 
The officers elected for 1912-13 were :— President, 
С. Embrey, F.C.S, F.I.C. (Gloucester); Presi- 
dent-elect, A. E. Cope (Handsworth): Vice-Presi- 
dents, T. H. Cox (Wolverhampton), W. T. Comer 
(Walsall), T. A. Scotton (Derby), T. Wright, 
F.R.P.S. (Nottingham); Treasurer, Henry New- 
son (Nottingham); Secretary, Lewis Lloyd (Bir- 
mingham); Folio Secretary, W. E. Thomason 
(Handsworth); Slide Secretary, J. O. Wilkes 
(Bournville). 


Seven Visits to Italy for a Lecture. 


As one sits at home in slippered ease on some 
wild and stormy night—the night our club meets 
and a Federation lecturer is due—how many of 
us realise the personal inconvenience and trouble 
that lecturer has been put to in providing the 
evening’s entertainment. This thought occurred 
to me when I heard Mr. Keighley say that his 
new lecture on “Pictures from Italian Life” was 
the outcome of seven visits to Italy, solely for 
pictorial photography. The occasion of the utter- 


ance could not, however, be reproved for any 
lack of interest, for there were fully three 
hundred present when Mr. Keighley gave his 


lecture at the Burnley Mechanics’ Institute 
Camera Club, and to say that everyone was 
charmed is but scant praise. The metropolis of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire had an opportunity 
of hearing this charming lecture on Monday, 
November 4th, at the rooms of the Leeds Camera 
Club. The officials of the club entertained Mr. 
Keighley to a complimentary dinner prior to the 
lecture. 


Inter-Club Alliance Success. 

Recently I was able to announce the results of 
the Inter-Club Alliance Competitions somewhat 
briefly, and more at leisure I have pleasure in 
confirming the good opinion formed of this year’s 
collection. It would perhaps be difficult to find 
the reason that prompts one to say it is slightly 
better than a year ago, yet no doubt it is so, and 
if a comparison was made with the work of, say, 
four years ago, there is a big margin of improve- 
ment. A feature of the collection is the strong 
individuality shown by the exhibitors with a wel- 
come shortage of the commonplace. 


Important to Lancashire Federationists. 

Mr. Greenall raised an important issue at 
the annual meeting by emphasising the fact that 
the  Inter-Club Alliance was formed To 
FOSTER PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY, and he con- 
tended that when purely scientific or technical 
photographs were entered they ought to receive 
marks only for technique and mounting, and 
after discussion a rule to this effect was 
adopted. What, however, is of more importance 
to Lancashire Federationists is that several 
delegates voiced the opinion that the useful- 
ness of the Alliance would be increased if 
inter-club lectures and demonstrations could be 
held, ard the secretary was empowered to bring 
the scheme into operation. I commend this 
decision to the notice of my friends in the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Federation, who, I know, 
strongly disagreed with my warning note of some 
months ago. 


The Special of the Rotherham Exhibition. 
One of the finest society exhibitions in the pro- 
vinces has just been concluded at Rotherham. 
To say it excelled the Rotherham standard is, 
perhaps, the best description of it I can give, 


and this is in no small measure due to the wise 


and timely addition of a Nature Section. The 
catalogue will indicate to those unable to see 
the show the brilliant success of this new 
feature. Nature photographers responded to the 
call of Mr. Ralph Chislett so liberally and so 
much that the local press are all talking about 
the Natural History Section being one of the 
best ever seen in the provinces, and I even dare 
go further and say it has not been excelled any- 
where. It is some gratification to know that in 
Rotherham, among the people they have to thank 
for so excellent a result, they include one whose 
modesty forbids I should mention his name. 


Folio Brotherhood at Bath. 

The Bath Photographic Society are making a 
big feature of their Folio Brotherhood, and at a 
recent meeting of the club no fewer than fifteen 
members added their names to the roll, making a 
total of over twenty. The conditions of member- 
ship are simple—one print each month from each 
person joining—the object being, of course, to 
ensure regular contribution. 


Manchester Exhibition this Week. 

All readers who are within reach of Manchester 
this week should not miss the opportunity of 
visiting the fine show of club work put on at 
the Manchester Athenzum by the Manchester 
Amateur P. S. The selection committee say the 
exhibits are the best that have ever been sent in, 
and the officials promise a show reaching a 
higher level than hitherto. A lecture is provided 
for each evening, as an extra attraction, a 
synopsis of which will be found in the illustrated 
catalogue on sale at the doors. The officers of 
the society have given a lot of their energy and 
time in producing this show, and it is now open 
to the members to provide their reward—a suc- 
cessful procession of sixpences at the door. 


North Middles x Exhibition. 

The twenty-fourth exhibition of the North 
Middlesex Photographic Society was opened with 
success at Crouch Hill. It is somewhat difficult 
for this society to go one better than previous 
years, for the standard is usually high; however, 
this year's show fully maintains the high posi- 
tion of excellence we are led to expect of their 
work, and, apart from the mere quality of the 
prints, the number has gone up from 449 to 489 
exhibits. 
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Griffins at Warrington. 

At the Warrington Photographic Society Mr. 
Digweed introduced the latest from Messrs. 
Griffin, of London, to work the Bromoil pro- 
cess, afterwards turning to Noctona paper, and 
made some very good prints from two negatives 
that he had begged or borrowed—I forget 
which—from some society evidently anxious to 
test the quality of that paper, for an average 
photographer would have used those negatives for 
glazing purposes at once. Several black and 
white prints were toned brown, green, etc.; and, 
lastly, Mr. Digweed stated that experiments are 
being carried out, with the object of perfecting 
a method for gaslight papers which shall produce 
permanent brown, sepia, and green tones by 
simple development. Every photographer will 
wish well to Messrs. Griffin in their efforts. 


“The A. P.” Slides on Tour. 


Tue A. P. Slides opened their tour of the 
country at the Cardiff Camera Club on the 15% 
inst., and the unanimous opinion, as furnished by 
the secretary, was that the high standard of 
artistic and technical merit hitherto maintained 
by Tue A. P. set has this year been altogether 
surpassed, and that the quality of the work in- 
cluded quite justified the Editor in awarding 
extra silver and bronze plaques. The audience 
included visitors from Newport and other 
places, who had come specially to see the slides, 
and great was their commendation of the pic- 
torial section of the slides. 


A Suggested Society for Newport. 

By the way, an effort is being made to form a 
society in Newport shortly, and Mr. Carder, the 
secretary of the Welsh Federation, is interesting 
himsclf in the matter. He would like all photo- 
graphers in Newport to drop him a postcard, with 
their name and address, when he could then tell 
them of the great advantages that would accrue 
by joining the suggested society. Incidentally, 
on the rsth inst., Mr. W. J. Holloway is to give 
a Federation lecture at the Cardiff Camera Club 
on "The к ша of Scotland,” and this would 
be an excellent opportunity for any Newport 
photographer to visit Cardiff and interview Mr. 
Carder, whose address is Grangetown Gas Works, 
Cardiff; and the club-house is at the Y.M.C.A. 
rooms. 


Portsmouth Exhibition. 

The annual exhibition of the Portsmouth 
Camera Club, recently held, was another of their 
excellent successes, so far as one may judge 
from the sco exhibits displayed. The event was 
their silver anniversary of exhibitions, and was 
opened by the Mayor, who, by the way, is also a 
member. Mr. A. H. Blake, F.R.P.S., judged the 
exhibition, and his report says the lantern slide 
class was very fair, and there were some excel- 
lent sets, but the portraiture was weak, and more 
attention to this subject was desirable, the same 
remark applying to the architectural work. The 
landscapes were fair, and the novices’ class was 
the most encouraging of all. There were one or 
two promising workers coming along, Mrs. Dawe 
especially deserving mention. Mr. Blake added 
that there could hardly be a neighbourhood in 
England which ойс! more opportunities to 
photography than Portsmouth, and he hoped that 
the next exhibition would show still greater pro- 
mise than that one had done. The society is 
doing well in membership, which is up by twenty 
Niere as compared with last year. 


A Darwen Presentation. 


It was a happy thought that prompted the 
members of the Darwen Photographic Society, at 
their opening function of the session, to present 
to the genial president, Mr. J. W. Smith, and his 
good lady a set of choice silver vases to com- 
memorate their silver wedding. Nothing has been 
undertaken for the welfare of the Darwen Society, 
since it was founded in 1894 by Mr. Smith and 
one or two other enthusiastic members without 
Mr. Smith having a finger in the pie, or, as one 
of the speakers put it, not а single year has 
elapsed without a lecture or a demonstration from 
Mr. Smith. One can only echo the expressed 
voice of the club that it may have the oppor- 
tunity of duplicating the souvenir in gold. 
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Enlarging. 
Is it possible to enlarge with a non-daylight 
enlarger without a dark-room? If so, is the 
result permanent? Is there a book on this 
subject? E. B. A. (Dulwich). 
We fear that we do not quite catch the 
drift of your question, the precise point 
of your difficulty. We presume by zon- 
daylight you mean artificial light, viz., 
direct, with a condenser, or indirect, with 
a reflecting arrangement of some kind. 
Obviously you must have some means of 
inserting and taking out the paper to be 
used, i.e., a dark-room, changing bag, 
tent, or some such contrivance, which 
enables you to handle the paper without 
it becoming fogged by actinic light. No. 
25 of THE A. P. Library, “Enlargements: 
their Production and Finish," may per- 
haps meet your needs. 
Stops. | 
I have а hand camera focussing for 10, 15, 
and 30 feet and infinity. The distance between 
plate and stop at infinity is 7 in., and 7§ in. 
when set for 10 ft. How does this affect the 
stop? By what process can I find the stop 
value for 10 and 15 ft., etc.? 


J. €. (Preston). 
Suppose you have a stop diameter т 
inch, and 6 inches from the plate. This 
is F/6. If now the lens be changed to 
7 inches from the plate, the same stop 
becomes F/7. The exposures will vary as 
the square of 6 and the square of 9, 1.6.5 
36 to 49, say, 7 to 1o. Thus, in your 
case, the different time value for any 
stop for infinity and то ft. is as 7 times 
7 is to 73 time 73, or, say, 5 to 6. This 
in practice is quite negligible. 
Colour Screens. 
I have seen references to screens with pan- 
chromatic plates in vour valuable paper, but 
I do not know what these screens are or how 
used. Are they attached to the camera, etc.? 
A. J. (Southampton). 
Doubtless you know that with ordinary 
plates blue objects come very light, and 
red, green, and yellow objects come very 
dark in the prints. This is because the 
ordinary plate is very sensitive (respon- 
sive) to blue rays, and very little to the 
green or yellow, and still less to red. 
Panchromatic plates are much more sen- 
sitive to red and green (and yellow), but 
still relatively too sensitive to blue. 
Therefore a yellow screen is interposed to 
cut out—handicap, as it were—some of 
the blue, so as to give the other colours 
a fair chance in the race. Hence these 
cóloured screens (usually of glass or gela- 
tine) are sometimes called “ray filters." 


They may be used in front of, behind, or 
in the middle of the lens "—or, very occa- 
sionally, in front of the plate. The par- 
ticular tint or colour (absorption) of the 
screen has to be adapted to suit the par- 
ticular brand of plate. So it is advisable 
to buy the colour screen which the plate 
maker recommends. 


Dark-room Lamp. 
I have a hand carrying paraffin lamp with 
three glass faces. Can I adapt it for use as 
a dark-room lamp, etc.? (2) Will rubber 
finger-stalls throw off the risk of metol skin- 
poisoning? C. A. W. (Teignmouth). 
Without seeing the lamp, we can only 
offer the suggestion that you replace the 
plain glass by ruby glass, obtainable from 
a dealer in photographic materials. But, 
as there are now on the market dark-room 
lamps especially made for this purpose 
ranging from a shilling or two, it probably 
would be cheaper and better to buy a 
lamp. (2) If you are subject to metol 
skin troubles you will be wise to avoid 
the use of metol entirely. Rubber stalls 
are uncomfortable things to use, and one 
is apt to drop things, etc. Moreover, it 
is not always easy to limit contact with 
fluids to one’s finger ends. 


Exposure. 
When I use the infinity stop and snapshot a 
landscape the thing is a dismal failure. I 
use meters of various kinds, but the instruc- 
tions say one must divide the scale, etc., 
according to the subject. This seems very 
indefinite. Is there nothing. more definite, 
etc. ? C. Н. S. ;Vallance Road). 
We do not quite grasp what is your 
difficulty, as a little thought will show 
you the reasonableness of giving more 
exposure to a near dark subject, say a 
building or a narrow street, than to a light 
more distant subject, e.g., an open land- 
scape. If you can explain precisely what 
your difficulty is perhaps we may be able 
to help you. Meanwhile, a glance at our 
monthly Exposure Table may be a help. 
This has been prepared from actual 
camera tests, and is a practical approxi- 
mate guide to all exposures. 


Testing Camera. 
How can I test small folding hand camera 


for parallelism of front? 
W. H. G. (Bournemouth). 


We presume, though you do not say so, 
that you want to test or ascertain if the 
front of the camera is parallel to the 
pack? Fix the camera to some firm, solid 


object, so that the base is truly horizon- 


then, with a plumbline, test the 
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front and back to see if they are both 
vertical. Another way—as the cookery 
books say. Lay the camera on its side 
on a table opposite an open window 
showing distant objects, e.g., chimneys, 
trees, etc. Arrange the camera so that 
you get a sight line along the edge of the 
back which points to a distant object. 
Without disturbing the camera take a 
sight line along the front. If the back 
and front are parallel they should point 
to the same distant object. 


DarkK-room Light. 


Can you recommend any white paint for 
painting the inside of dark-room lamp; also 
formula for engraving on metal goods ? 
F. P. J. P. (Tottenham). 
We have used white bath enamel paint 
satisfactorily for a similar purpose. The 
engraving fluid required depends on what 
kind of metal you wish to engrave. This 
all-important point you do not mention. 


Magnification. 


I have a 4] in. focus lens, and wish to photo- 
graph an object 2 ft. long, 4o ft. distant, so 
as to be 1 in. long on the plate. What mag- 
nification do I require? 
F. E. L. (Colonial Institute). 
Comparing 40 ft. (object distance) with 
44 in. (image distance), we get a ratio of, 
say, тоо to т, roughly put. Therefore, your 
image will be r-1ooth of 2 ft. Again, let 
us call this 4 in. You will thus require a 
telephoto lens of some kind to give you a 
I in. image, giving a “magnification” of 
4, Ог a “magnification” of 6 to get it 14 
in. We have used very rough-and-ready 
approximation, so as to show you the 
principle on which you can meet this or 
any other similar case. 


Copyright. 


I have been asked to make some lantern 
Slides from illustrations in a copyright work 
for payment. I am told that, provided these 
slides are not shown at any entertainment 
where a charge is made for admission, I shall 
not be evading the copyright law. 

L. B. H. (Brixton). 


I am interested in a certain trade, and have 
made a series of slides showing the process. 
To show a plant growing in certain districts 
abroad I have copied some photographs taken 
on the spot which are copyright. Can I show 
these slides at a camera club meeting where 
no charge is made? J. L. A. (Knock). 
The 1911 Act contains the following :— 
2. (1) Copyright in a work shall be 
deemed to be infringed by any person who, 
without the consent of the owner of the 
copyright, does anything the sole right to 
do which is by the Act conferred on the 
owner of the copyright: Provided that the 
following acts shall not constitute an in- 
fringement :—(1) Any fair dealing with any 
work for the purpose of private study, re- 
search, criticism, review, or newspaper 
summary." It is thus apparent that the 
two querists are treading on delicate 
ground. The first querist is contemplat- 
ing taking payment for making the lantern 
slides. The Act confers “sole right” “1. 
(2) (2) to produce, reproduce, perform, or 
publish any translation of the work.” 
Also “2. (2) Copyright in a work shall be 
deemed to be infringed by any person 
who (а) sells, lets for hire or by way of 
trade . any work which, to his know- 
ledge, infringes copyright, etc.” How far 
the exhibition at a free meeting or camera 
club gathering of copyright pictures would 
come under the sheltering terms, “private 
study, research, criticism, etc.,” would 
form material for an entertaining discus- 
sion in the Courts. Our querists would 
be wise in consulting a lawyer before 
taking risks. 
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Hints to Advertisers. 

Pictures are the universal 
language; much more uni- 
versal—if there are degrees 
in universality—than Espe- 
ranto or Volapuk. Pro- 
bably, indeed, pictures are 
the foundation of all 
writing and all speech. I have an idea that Babel only began 
on the plain of Shinar because some of those primitive photo- 
graphers, the sons of Noah, started to go in for out-of-focus and 
impressionist effects, so that the rest of them thought they meant 
one thing, whereas what they really meant was another. Some 
kind fricnd regularly sends me a few foreign photographic jour- 
nals, and although my acquaintance with French and German 
may be rather like Shakespeare’s reputed knowledge of Latin and 
Greek, the pictures, at least, are always understandable, and a 
keen delight. I mean, of course, the pictures on the advertise- 
ment pages. The others—the reproductions of the actual work 
of photographers—are, on the whole, as unintelligible on the 
other side of the Channel as on this. But in the advertisements 
those French and Germans let themselves go, and the cuts im- 
part a flavour, a sprightliness, to the business announcements 
which 15 lacking over here. 


The Prince of Darkness. 


A very delightful devil makes his appearance constantly among 
the French photographic announcements. One had the idea 
somehow that the evil one frowned down upon photography as 
likely to incline people too much to the paths of virtue. Not at 
all, according to the French advertiser of a particular brand of 
chemicals. This very pointed gentleman is actually shown 
nursing a camera, the pneumatic release of which serves admir- 
ably for his tail. Evidently he is enjoving himself with it 
immensely, and, with his traditional good nature, he tries to get 
other people to enjoy the diabolical humour of the situation as 
well. While with one hand he points to the camera in his lap, 
with the horny finger of the other he indicates some bottles of 
solution which are sitting in a far corner in a blaze of light of 
their own creation. It is reassuring thus to have pictorial 
evidence that, should we be compelled at any future time to 
cultivate a closer acquaintance with a gentleman to whom our 
friends sometimes dispatch us, we shall at least have this interest 
in common. 


Catching the Eye. 


A witch with big spectacles and tapering cap has a fondness 
for the French advertiser—or he for her. In whole pages of 
photographic journals this witch is shown holding in her hands 
a print which seems to attract the violent attentions of very 
forked lightning, while a number of framed enlargements, having 
wings attached to them, are soaring off into the blue. Presum- 
ably they are going on their own accord tothe leading exhibitions. 
Another firm which exists to frame enlargements is more prosaic. 
One sees simply a procession of men stretching out to infinity, 
bearing on their heads enough framed enlargements to stock all 
the exhibitions in the world for the next century. In front of 
them marches a gentleman bearing every evidence of rampant 
prosperity. No portraitist needs to be told how to convey the 
impression of prosperity—tall hat, some corpulence, heavy but 
trim moustache, gloves and walking-stick, and seal dangling 
below waistcoat. He meets a seedy, unshaven individual carry- 
ing a single picture. “Hang it all,” says the latter (it is much 
stronger than that in French); “how do you manage to get all 
the commands?” Then the other mentions, of course, the magic 
name of the firm he deals with. 


Art for Ad.’s Sake. 

Stand cameras sell like hot cakes in France, owing to an 
advertisement which shows a sinuous lady pressing a bulb as 
though the action was part of a dance, while a podgy gentleman 
in a flabbergasted attitude, with his hat in his hands, stands with 
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his waistcoat two inches from the front of the lens. The picture 
of a motorist resting his hand camera on his steering-wheel, and 
not even removing his goggles in order to find the view, has 
done wonders for the makers of the instrument. A particular 
plate has been boomed into fame by an advertisement which 
shows an evening-dressy lady apparently doing her developing 
on a little shelf which juts out over a harbour, and holding up a 
dripping negative, the drops from which swell the stream below. 
But the finest pictorial advertisement I have met with so far in 
a foreign photographic paper is really a work of art. It shows 
a graceful lady, with the sun behind her, wings on her forehead 
a dragon at her feet, holding in one hand an olive branch and 
in the other a bottle. A reference to the text proves that the 
solution in this bottle is something even more necessary to the 
photographer than intensifier or hypo eliminator. It is an un- 
failing remedy for epileptic fits. 


Lost Souls. 


One idea of the Arabs in objecting to photography is that in 
the next world the unhappy photographer, having deprived 
people of their souls through taking their likenesses, will be con- 
fronted with all the likenesses he has ever taken, and required 
to provide souls for them.—The Rev. Н. O. Fenton, in a recent 
lecture describing a visit to Tunis. 


HY TAE MAGPIE 


‘Twas a gorgeous Turk, in his girdle a dirk, 
Whom in Constantinople I met; 

He was one of the sort who would soon cut you short 
Should you fail to observe etiquette. 

In the tenth of a sec., from his knee to his neck, 
And above to his fez with its tassel, 

Did I get him compact, then retreated with tact, 
While he shouted, * Hence, hound of a vassal!” 


In the silence of shades, in Elysian glades, 
Like the dead leaves that fall in October, 

Do my likenesses crowd, they that once made me proud, 
Silhouettes now, reproachful and sober. : 

And among them the Turk. “This is your handiwork 
That I’m soulless,” he savagely says, 

“Оп your treacherous plate you determined the fate, 
Of the soul of Mustafa-ul-Fez.” 


Yet I fear, Ottoman, there is no way I can 
Make amends for the loss of your soul; 
For to tell you the truth, I am hard up forsooth, 
And can never replace what I stole. ` 
On the earth, you remember, from New Year to December, 
With a camera was I well known; 
Such the feats that I did that I now am forbid 
To have even a soul of my own. 
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141st 
Lesson. 


FORTNIGHT ago we 
dealt with some of the 
initial points requir- 
ing careful attention 
in the production of 
successful screen- 
plate colour pictures. 
What we then said 
with reference more 
particularly to the 
autochrome plate is, 
broadly speaking, ap- 
plicable ќо other 
similar plates, and 
the points we deal 
with to-day are most of them equally 
so. In regard to exposure, of course 
the speed of one make of plate may 
vary from that of another, but in this 
matter the novice should have no diffi- 
culty in making the slight adjustment 
necessary from information supplied by 
the manufacturers of the particular 
plate he is employing. 

In handling the plates it must never 
be forgotten that the sensitive emulsion 
is practically as sensitive to red as to 
any other rays. To put it in another 
way, we may safely say that an auto- 
chrome plate will fog almost as readily 
in red light as an ordinary plate will fog 
in white light. The plates must there- 
fore be handled almost throughout in 
the dark. There is one slight exception 
to this, to which we shall later on refer. 

The most suitable illumination for 
the developing room is a very deep 
orange-red light, and it is better to use 
the specially prepared Virida paper 
supplied by the Lumiére Company. 
Deep green light has been advocated, 
and some workers may find it more 
satisfactory. Much depends on the 
sensitiveness of the individual retina to 
any particular colour of light. Some 
workers can scarcely see at all in a deep 
green light, while others are almost as 
blind in deep orange red. Usage has 
something to do with the ability to see 
in deep red light, and the worker who 
has handled sensitive rapid and ortho- 
chromatic plates for some time with 
comparative ease will not find the 
handling of the autochrome plates 
especially difficult. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN «PHOTOGRAPHY. 


For loading the dark slides, however, 
we recommend that the light be turned 
out. Or if this be not done, the slides 
should be loaded in such a position that 
no direct rays of light from the lamp 
reach the plates. This may be con- 
veniently arranged by placing on the 
work table or bench a large clean box, 
such as a Tate's cube sugar box, with 
its open side turned away from the dark- 
room lamp. It wil form a kind of 
large pigeon-hole, inside which the 
slides may be loaded. The bottom of 
this large pigeon-hole may be covered 
with a piece of smooth, clean card- 
board. The advantage of such an 
arrangement as this is that the dark- 
room is feebly illuminated, and the 
position of things can be seen sufh- 
ciently well to avoid the danger of 
knocking them over. At the same time 
the plates are for all practical purposes 
being handled in the dark, any light 
reaching them being light reflected 
from the wall opposite to the lamp. 

In loading up we have to place the 
plate in the dark slide, with the glass 
side outwards. That is, so that when 
the slide is in the camera the glass side 
will be towards 
the lens. This 
necessitates the 
film side being 
towards the 
metal division 
of the slide; 
and to protect 
the very deli- 
cate film from 
scratching, a 
sheet of thin 
black card is 
placed in con- 


tact with 1. 
These sheets of 
card аге sup- 


plied with the 
autochrome 
plates. The 
slides should be 
well dusted in 
daylight before 
commencing 
the loading up 
operations, and 


MORE POINTS IN AUTOCHROME WORK. 


care must be taken when loading that 
tiny particles of grit do not get between 
the card and the film, where they would 
damage the film. Having loaded the 
slides, the shutters may be withdrawn 
one at a time, and the glass side of the 
plate cleaned with a damp cloth, not a 
wet one. There is some slight risk of 
abrasion of the film if the plate is a loose 
fit in the dark slide, and some workers 
may prefer to clean the glass side before 
placing the plate in the slide. If this is 
done there is another danger to guard 
against, that of marking the film surface 
with accidental touches of the fingers. 

‘Slides should not be left loaded for 
lengthy periods. The plates are very 
apt to deteriorate if kept in this way for 
more than a few days, or in some cases 
hours. 

Now comes the all-important question 
of exposure. Everyone nowadays 
realises that exposure is the most impor- 
tant point in all photographic proce- 
dure. When we come to the autochrome 
it is more important than ever, for two 
reasons. First, the sensitive film, for 
certain optical reasons, must be kept 
very attenuated, and this means that the 
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latitude cannot be great. Hence expo- 
sure must be carefully adjusted if good 
gradation is to be obtained. Second, 
the camera exposure produces a nega- 
tive, and this negative subtracted from 
the film (by the permanganate solution) 
leaves a positive. Consequently, a thin 
negative subtracted will leave a thick 
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positive, and vice versa. Тоо short 
an exposure produces a thin negative, 
and so gives a thick and heavy positive 
or final result. It is as though we were 
obliged to print our ordinary negatives 
for a definite time. We all know the 
fully exposed and thick negatives would 


= 
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yield prints too light, while the short 
exposed and thin negatives would yield 
prints too dark. In developing the 
autochrome this may be modified some- 
what by varying the time of develop- 
ment, but the best plan is to give great 
care to the actual exposure. As in 
many other things, it is best to have a 
broad rule, a 
kind of stan- 
dard formula, 
and to make 
slight modifi- 
cations as May 
be necessary. 
For auto- 
chrome  expo- 
sures the rule 
is, Use the 
dark tint of 
Watkins’ Bee 
meter, and ex- 
pose for the 
meter time, 
using Еј. 
That is, if the 
sensitive paper 
takes eight 
seconds to 
match the dark 
or standard 
tint, then the 
exposure will be eight seconds at F/11. 
This is equivalent to saying that the 
speed of the autochrome plate is 2 
Watkins, and of course this means when 
exposed through the filter, for the plate 
cannot be satisfactorily exposed in any 
other way. 
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Now, the question which will occur at 
once 1s, should the meter be held in the 
sun or in shadow? This depends on 
the character of the subject. If we take 
such a subject as No. 1 we shall need 
to hold the meter in the shadow of 
the body, measuring the illumination 
of the shadows, because the subject con- 
tains a good proportion of shadow. On 
the other hand, if we have an open view, 
such as No. 2, we shall get a better 
effect of the open distance by holding 
the meter in the best direct light, 
whether weak or strong full sunlight. 

Every worker knows that there are 
circumstances in which he halves or 
doubles the reading which the meter 
gives—that is, halves it because of the 
greater distance of the nearest shadow, 
or because of the strikingly light colour 
of the subject. So when exposing auto- 
chromes must variations be made, 
according to the circumstances existing 
and the effect required. 

An alternative method is to reduce the 
exposure according to the distance of 
the nearest important shadow, first 
ascertaining the exposure for a normal 
or average subject, with foreground 
objects 10 to 30 feet from the camera, 
and giving such a subject the meter 
time at F/11. Then give half this if the 
nearest shadow is 30 to roo feet away, a 
quarter if 100 to 300 feet away, and an 
eighth if 300 feet to a quarter of a mile. 
If this method is employed the meter 
time should be taken holding the meter 
well away, but in the shadow of the 
body. 
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Full particulars and conditions were given October 28. 


Prize Awards for Last Week.— The First Prize is awarded to 
Samuel R. Lewin, 6, Kipling Avenue, Bath. (Title of print, 
“The Picture Book.") Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti- 
screen; lens, Cooke; stop, Е/5.6; time of day, evening, with 


gaslight; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, bromide 
enlargement, toned sulphide. 
The Second Prize to Miss J. F. Harvey, 13, Richmond 


N.W. (Title of print, *Sisters.") 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen; exposure, 
actinometer time; time of day, afternoon, May; developer, 
amidol ; printing process, bromide enlargement, toned. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Basil Robotham, 16, Swinbourne 
Grove, Withington, Manchester. (Title of print, “Enid.”) Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, Dagor; stop, F/6.8; ex- 
posure, т sec.; indoors, April; developer, azol; printing 
process, Wellington C.C. bromide. 

A Second Extra Prize to Dr. Stefano Bricarelli, 30, Via Cer- 
naia, Turin, Italy. (Title of print, “The Road.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Agfa Chromo; lens, Suter; stop, F/6.8; 10 x screen ; 
exposure, r-1oth sec. ; time of day, 11 a.m., August; developer, 
glycin ; printing process, enlarged on Gevaert bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to Miss M. Meyer, 60, Ladbroke Grove, 
W. (Title of print, “Portrait.”) Technical data: Plate, Im- 
perial orthochromatic; lens, Busch Rapid Aplanat; exposure, 
4 sec.; time of day, 11.30 a.m., October; developer, rodinal ; 
printing process, Wellington C.C. bromide, toned. 


Avenue, Willesden Green, 


Hon. Mention, 
Florence Barron, Stafford; E. Н. Ridler, Harlesden ; 
Robotham, Manchester; A. L. Hitchin, Newcastle-on- 
Alfred E. Avent, Kilburn, N.W.; G. J. Sparkes Madge, 


Miss 
Basil 


Tyne; 


Chelmsford ; Owen W. Е. Thomas, Swindon; Miss К. P.-Cun- 
liffe, Northwood; S. L. Holdstock-Thirkell, Lewisham ; John 
Archer, Southend-on-Sea; Geo. E. Williams, High Wycombe ; 
F. E. Tinker, Sheffield ; Hilton Pearson, Toronto ; W. R. Grove, 
St. Ives, Hunts ; M. C. Luck, Greenwich, S.E. ; Henry Warner, 
West Kensington Park, W. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Edgar L. Randall, r4, 
Lithos Road, South Hampstead, N.W. (Title of print, “The 
Student." Technical data: Plate, Paget panchromatic; stop, 
F/8; exposure, 1 sec.; time of day, 2.30 p.m., September ; de- 
veloper, rodinal; printing process, bromide enlargement, toned 
sulphide. 

Ап Extra Prize is awarded to T. M. Blackman, Minden House, 
Charlotte Street, Fulwood, Preston. (Title of print, * Portrait 
of a Cat.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet Ultra rapid ortho. ; 
lens, Aldis; stop, F/6; exposure, 1-5oth sec.; time of day, 1 
p.m., July ; developer, M.Q.; printing process, enlargement on 
Paget bromide. 

A Second Extra Prize to H. J. Moore, *Deerhurst," King's 
Park Road, Bournemouth. (Title of print, *Fuchsias.") Tech. 
nical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. ortho. ; lens, R.R. ; stop, F/22 ; 
exposure, 2 min.; time of day, afternoon, August; developer, 
pyro-soda; printing process, Wellington bromide, sulphide 
toned. 

Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of competi- 
tors placed in Classes L, IL, and IIL, and in the Beginners’ 
Class are omitted. 
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l is not easy to over-estimate the im- 

portance of shadows. As William 
Hunt says, “Nothing is apparent without 
a background.” In other words, there is 
no light without shade or shadow to 
afford contrast. A thing shown as one 
uniform tint—be it light or dark—would 
be “without form and void,” flat, mean- 
ingless, empty. 

But, first of all, let us remind or warn 
the reader as to the common mental con- 
fusion arising from the loose, vague, 
hazy way the word shadow is used. 

Reflections shown by water, etc., are 
often called shadows in the water. That, 
of course, is just an ignorant misuse of 
the word. Reflections are not shadows, 
though shadows can be reflected. Again, 
one must remember to distinguish 
between the part of an object which is 
in shade and the shadow cast by an object. 

If we place any light object on a table 
near a small window or lamp, we may 
note that the side of the object nearest to 
the light source is lighter than the side 
away from the light. This side is in 
shade—photographers often talk of this 
part of the picture as the shadow portion. 
If the sun be shining, and the table-cover 
be light, we shall notice that the object 
cuts off direct sunlight from the table- 
cover and “casts a shadow,” as the say- 
ing goes, i.e., one object casts a shadow 
on another object. This is so familiar 
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A. - THE COTTAGE WALL. 


and obvious that we often fail to note 
its importance in various ways. 
For example, as we may see in either 


Ву С. C. Weston, 
From the Weekly Competition. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
NEws Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with the same class of 


subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ 


Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


of the accompanying illustrations, the 
shape of the cast shadow is not the same 
as that of the object casting it. Thus a 
straight object, e.g., a telegraph pole, 
will cast a curved shadow if it falls on 
a curved surface. 

Again, lightness or 
darkness of a cast 
shadow depends not 
on the object casting 
it, but on that re- 
ceiving it. This, also, 
we may see in the 
two examples here 
shown. 

There are many 
other important 
points in connection 
with shade and 
shadow which might 
be mentioned did 
space permit. But 
at the moment we 
are mainly interested 
in considering the 
chief feature in com- 
mon presented by 
these two pictures, 
viz., -shedows cast 
on light с jects, viz., 
white-washed cot- 
tage walls. 

Taking fig. A as the simpler case first, 
we note straight-edged shadows on a flat 
wall, and therefore infer from experience 
the existence of straight-edged objects 
(e.g., roof edge) casting these shadows, 
though they are out 
of sight. 

Next, we note that 
certain objects (win- 
dows, etc.) are in 
these cast shadows, 
but that we still have 
variations of lights 
and  snades within 
those shadows. This 
E a matter of 
extreme practical 
importance, because 
it is just here that 
SO many рһоїо- 
graphers go astray— 
i.e., faulty exposure 
or development, and 
not seldom both, 
give us shadows 
which lack adequate 
shadow “detail "— 
{ i.e., adequate differ- 
= entiation of the 

lighter апа darker 
objects in the 
shadows. 

In example B, for instance, the 
cast shadows—of, presumably, trees 
—on the cottage roof, cobble-stone path, 


B.—SUN-KISSED. 


etc., are noticeably dark and somewhat 
tending to loss of adequate “detail.” In 
this example it is also important to notice 
that part of a cast shadow falls on the 
roof, part on the white-washed wall, and 


"n By J. Hugginson. 


From the Weekly Competition, 


part across the dark porch. Observe that 


on the (darker) roof we have a greater 
difference between the sunlit and shadow 
parts than we have on the (lighter) walls. 

Now, owing to imperfect translation of 
colour values, the photograph not infre- 
quently gives a false impression of such 
cast shadows when falling on fairly light 
grounds which happen to be of a non- 
actinic colour. 

Furthermore there is a widespread but 
erroneous impression that bright sunlight 
is best suggested by strong contrast 
between pale or white high lights and 
vigorous dark shadows. This is very 
seldom the real result. On the con- 
trary, in the larger majority of cases the 
luminosity of sunlight effects is far more 
successfully conveyed by presenting pale 
cast shadows which show а suitable 
degree of “detail,” i.e., differentiation, in 
these shadows. 

Again, when studying cast shadows, 
one must bear in mind that, very fre- 
quently—perhaps in the majority of cases 
—light, reflected or scattered, is sent into 
these cast shadows and lightens them con- 
siderably. This reflection effect is often 
a help in suggesting bright light. 


WHY NOT BECOME 
A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 
“THE А. Р. AND P. №”? 
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UNE RUE A CORTE. By MLLE. A. MASSION. 
Reproduced from the original oil print exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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AUX CHAMPS. By LEONARD MISONNE. 
From the One-Man Show of M. Misonne's Work now open at " The A. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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PORTRAIT. By SIGVART WERNER. 


The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography, and is now on view at the Exhilition 
of Continental work at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi. 
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As was pointed out a fortnight ago, when announcing 
the exhibition of pictorial landscape work by Leonard 
Misonne now open at THE 

POETIC LANDSCAPES AT Д р. Little Gallery, the pre- 


“THE A. P.” LITTLE GALLERY. sent collection of prints 


affords an interesting con- 
trast to the preceding show of work, by Guido Rey. Yet 
both are of the highest excellence, though illustrating 
two very different phases of pictorial photography. M. 
Misonne's work is well known at exhibitions in London 
and оп ‘пе Continent, but this is the first time that a 
collection of his beautiful landscape pictures has been 
brought together and exhibited in this country.. At first 
sight the visitor might imagine that he was looking at 
reproductions of some of Corot's landscapes; yet, in 
reality, each is a direct photograph from nature, in 
which M. Misonne's mastery over the mechanical limita- 
tions of the camera is demonstrated in a striking 
manner. The pictures are a revelation of what is pos- 
sible in modern photography in the hands of an artistic 
and capable worker, and every reader who can possibly 
visit the show should endeavour to do so. It remains 
open until December 14, at THE A. P. Little Gallery, 52, 
Long Acre, W.C. А review of the exhibition will be 


given next week. 


Next year at the Ghent International Exhibition 
photography will be placed on an equal footing with 
painting, and will have a special salon 
in the Palais des Beaux Arts. И is pro- 
bablv the first time that this has hap- 
pened at an international exhibition. It 
is therefore a source of considerable gratification to the 
London Salon of Photography to receive an official in- 
vitation from the organising committee for a repre- 
sentative collection of the work of members of the 
Salon. This collection will not be submitted to the jury, 
and will be hung together in a special gallery between 
the collections of oil paintings and etchings. The 
Palais des Beaux Arts is one of the most striking in the 
whole exhibition, and forms one end of the Court of 
Honour, facing the visitor as he enters by the main 
entrance. Like all the other exhibition buildings, it is 
already almost completed, for the authorities have de- 
termined to establish a record by completing the exhibi- 
tion before the opening date. It seems rather a daring 
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prophecy to make, but there seems no doubt of their 
success, for the buildings are already almost as near 
completion as they have been at some exhibitions on 
the opening day. Sir Cecil Hertslet, the British Consul- 
General in Antwerp, considers that the Ghent Exhibi- 
tion will be the most important that has been held since 
the great Exhibition in Paris in 19co, and the fact has 
been recognised by our trade rivals. France has taken 
twice as much space as at Brussels; Germany is having 
a special pavilion erected, and America, unrepresented 
officially at Brussels, has taken a large section. 
& g © 
time of year the ever-growing clan of 
photographers becomes divided into three 
classes—(1) those who make their 
THE CHRISTMAS own photographic Christmas cards, 
CARD HABIT. (2) those who purchase ready-made 
Christmas mounts for photographs, 
(3) those who wait until the New Year and then sav 
it is too late to send out cards of any kind. Class r 
give themselves and their friends pleasure, but are apt 
to be a nuisance about the house. Class 2 give them- 
selves and their friends pleasure, encourage trade and 
manufacture, and have sufficient spare time left to 
do something useful. Class 3 merely get disliked, 
and, їп course of time, cease to receive Christmas 
greetings from their friends. Perhaps this is what they 
aim at. А further consideration of these facts points 
to class 2 as being the most worthy of considera- 
tion and encouragement, and on another page appears 
a notice of one or two firms' specialities that are well 
worth attention. 


At this 
amateur 
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How different it all is from what we expected! We 
had put our humanitarian sentiments on one side and 
had positively longed for the next great war. 

A WAR [t would be the first to be recorded by the cine- 
NOTE. matograph, to say nothing of the camera. 
Science would visualise it for us from day to 

day. Mr. Thorne Baker would be given a choice posi- 
tion between the opposing armies, and would wire home 
his pictures of the charges of each, so that England 
could breakfast on illustrated horrors only an hour old. 
We were prepared to forgive a little spottiness and 
blurring in the results obtained under such circum- 
stances. Cinematograph corps would be attached to 
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each battalion, and no commander would think of enter- 
ing On an engagement until the photographer gave the 
word. Тһе deeds of yesterday would be emblazoned on 
the scroll of our cinematograph theatres to-morrow. 
The wires of Europe would hum with the pictures, and 
the couriers of the Daily Looking-Glass would send into 
a cocked hat the bringers of the good news from Ghent 


to Aix. As it is, we hear only vaguely of battles, and 
see them not at all. The only pictorial stand-by is that 
everlasting map. G в & 


In his recent lecture at the Camera Club, Professor 
Flinders Petrie showed himself no less ingenious as a 
photographer than learned in the 
lore of Egypt. The extraordinary 
skill with which he has dissected 
ivory figures out of a hundred- 
weight of mud, using nothing stronger than a pin and 
a camel-hair brush, has been paralleled by the way in 
which he has photographed his treasures once he has 
got them. A good many photographs of Egyptian art 
have been spotted out so much as to be worthless. 
Professor Petrie has also practised spotting out, and 
has employed occasionally methods of piecing his pic- 
tures together which the vulgar might perhaps call 
faking, but all has been done in order to enlighten us 
as to the original conception of the Egyptian artist, and 
not to obscure it. The spirit in which faking is done 
makes all the difference. With regard to the arrange- 
ment of such unusual subjects, in the museums, of 
course, it is generallv possible to fix up a screen, light 
or dark, as required, if the natural background is un- 
suitable. But it is a different matter when one wishes 
to produce work in situ in the tombs and temples. 


AN ARCH/EOLOGIST'S 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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In the tombs of Egvpt Professor Petrie has dis- 
covered, not only the remains of an ancient civilisation, 
but also the merits of the biscuit tin lid. 
If the fresco or whatever it may be is 
fifty feet within the tomb, the Professor 
simply places a biscuit tin outside in the 
sunshine, so that it sends a broad beam of light on to 
another biscuit tin some little distance up the passage 
of the tomb. The reflections obtained by judiciously 
disposing two or three biscuit tin lids generally gave 
sufficient illumination to get an excellent picture on 
a slow plate in less than a minute, the camera being 
left at full aperture. The idea is wo th noting by 
other photographers of difficult subjects. 
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THE BISCUIT 
TIN LID. 


How to get the illusion of relief in a portrait—what 
the French call “relief en trompe-l'ceil "—1is the subject 
of an interesting article in Annales de 
la Photographie. The writer, Albert 
Reyner, suggests that the effect should 
be to get the model as thoughitwas com- 
ing out of the frame towards you. Pose, scale, emphasis, 
lighting, background, and even the mounting all count 
in the production of this effect, but of these possiblv 
pose is the most important. The favourite device with 
the writer is to place the model in such a position that 
it is orientated with the diagonal of the plate. Опе 
shoulder, for example, may be cut short by the right 
vertical border of the plate, the other shoulder descend- 
ing towards the lower border, thus leaving a fairly wide 
space between the shoulder and the left vertical edge. 
In harmony with this position, the head may be directed 
towards the upper left angle of the picture. 


RELIEF IN 
PORTRAITURE. 
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"THE A. Р. AND Р. N." Weekly Competitions are for 


е the benefit of all readers of 
worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and 


this journal. A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ 
a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 


materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 


с In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second „prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 
For BEGINNERS, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a 


special prize of five shillings’ 


worth of material, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE А. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


Each print must have one of the coupons given on this page 


(or on one of the advertisement pages) affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are 


retained, and right to reproduce in THE А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without fee, 


any of the prints sent in to the competitions for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then 
The prizes must be selected through the paper,and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


let us know the particular apparatus ог 


The Editor’s decision on all matters connected with these Ccmpetitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Н. M. 
Hames, 65, West Street, Boston, Lincs. (Title of print, “The 
Hillside.”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. ortho. ; lens, 
Busch Detective; stop, F/6.5; exposure, 1 sec.; time of day, 
3 p-m., September ; developer, m.-q.; printing process, bromoil. 

‘The Second Prize to John J. Horgan, Lacaduv, Cork. (Title 
of print, “ Motherhood.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet rapid ; 
lens, Taylor, Taylor and Hobson ; stop, F/8; exposure, 1 sec. ; 
time of day, 1 p.m., September; developer, rodinal; printing 
process, enlarged on Wellington С.С. bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to D. G. Hyslop, Candie, Grange- 
mouth. (Title of print, "A Lake Study.") Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial ortho. ; lens, г. r. ; stop, F/S; exposure, 1-25th 
sec. ; time of day, 11.30 a.m., September; developer, rodinal ; 
printing process, enlarged on Tiger Tongue bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to Jas. Goodwin, go, Mount Pleasant 
Road, Lewisham. (Title of print, “The Lady in  Furs.") 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet Super Speed; lens, Beck Isostig- 
mar; stop, F/5.6; exposure, 5 sec.; time of day, 11.30 a.m., 
October; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged on 
Lilvwhite Sheenette bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 
Geo. F. Hide, Eastbourne; Dr. Stefano Bricarelli, Turin; 
E. Wragg, Shefheld; Н. В. Redmond, Newport, Mon.; Arthur 
Denton, Tatsfield; H. T. Winterhalder, Kettering; Edward 


Roper, Ipswich; Hubert E. Galloway, Shepperton; Miss 
Shakoor, Liphook; E. S. Perkins, Newport, Mon.; Mrs. 
Steuart, Eastbourne; Hy. Warner, West Kensington Park, 


W.; B. J. Thomas, Aberdare; Rev. A. C. Stratton, Newport, 


Isle of Wight. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to W. R. Grove, St. Ives, 
Hunts. (Title of print, “A  Schoolboy.") Technical data: 
plate, М. F.; lens, Pulligny and Puyo; stop, F/6; exposure, 
т sec.; time of day, 3 p.m., September; developer, m.-q. ; 
printing process, Criterion bromide. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes I., IL, II., and in the Beginners’ 
Class are omitted. 
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SX. How OTHER PEOPLE MIGHT HELP THE PHOTOGRAPHER. 


A New Series of Articles on some aspects of Photography not generally considered. 
Ш.—ТНЕ SCHOOLMASTER. 
Te particular species of photo- even include the reading of a book, at айу rate of an 


grapher whom the schoolmaster  unillustrated book, as involving the sense of hearing 
has the opportunity of helping is, rather than the sense of sight, because the mental pro- 
of course, the coming photo- cess is the same as in the case of hearing, the printed 
grapher—the photographer that is to be. words being only a convenient substitute for the spoken 
To judge from appearances, the next ones. It is pictures—representations of the forms of 
generation will be overrun by hordes of things—which impress the eye and have supreme value 
people who were initiated in their infancy in education. 
into the mysteries of exposure and de- With regard to the methods commonly used in illus- 
velopment. It is only within quite recent trative teaching, diagrams on the blackboard or slides 
years that the technique of photography passed through the lantern are usually regarded as 
has adapted itself to the level of the intelli- being inferior to the permanent picture hung upon the 
gence of boys and girls. Originally it was wall. The latter is exercising a steady influence during 
the concern of grave, elderly folk, but as the whole of the time, although the attention may not 
time has gone on it has found a progres- be concentrated upon it, and indeed the student be 
sively younger constituency, and now largely unconscious of its existence. Experiments have 
there is no end of photographic advice in proved that, given two objects, the one illustrated, say, 
the boys’ papers, and there are even by means of a lantern slide seen for a minute or two, 
special cameras for boy scouts. and the other by means of a photograph hung on the 
The possession of a camera by a school- wall and allowed to remain there indefinitely, a much 
boy, the result of the philanthropy of a more exact knowledge of the latter than of the former 
distracted uncle or of the boy’s own can be gained by the students, although the amount of 


x savings of pocket-money, gives an oppor- description is similar in each case. 

agr tunity to the teacher. Properly used, the It is needless to catalogue the ways in which photo- 

4) instrument will help the boy, and there- graphs, now so readily procurable, could be used in 
fore it will help the teacher in his dealings education. Let the schoolmaster help the photographer 

a", with the boy. Like the quality of mercy, to fulfil one of the latter's functions by calling him into 
it is twice blest. siient and passive co-operation. If prints chosen to 


Modern views of education have meant a widening of illustrate a particular branch of study were hung for a 
the teacher's duties and responsibilities. While other certain period of time on the schoolroom wall, and were 
professions are more or less limited to certain specified then replaced by others illustrating another branch of 
hours of employment per day, the good and conscien- study, and so on, the result would well repay the little 
tious teacher by no means imagines that his task is trouble which it would entail. How the teaching of his- 
done in the few short hours in the schoolroom. He goes tory might be lighted up with reproductions of historical 
with his scholars on their rambles, he takes them to portraits, facsimiles of such things as the Bayeux 
places of interest, he enters into their sports, he super- tapestry, and photographs of historic castles and 
intends their leisure, and he comes to be looked upon as towns! Geography too! Опе remembers the dreari- 
comrade as well as mentor. ness of the old way of learning geography. The chant 
- Left to himself, the schoolboy generally makes no still haunts the chambers of the mind: “England, 
great headway with his camera. Even at fourteen (say London, on the Thames; France, Paris, on the Seine; 
it softly) he has not put childish things so far away as Spain, Madrid, on the Manzanares." What a barren, 
to be able to look upon a camera as much more than unimaginative rote it was! Photographs illustrative of 
another toy. It is the teacher's advice and encourage- every continent and island of any importance are now 
ment that raises the schoolboy hobby on to a higher  obtainable, on loan, we should imagine, from every 
plane, and also, we fancy, the influence of the photo- dealer, and their mere exhibition on the walls of the 


graphs as used for instruction purposes in the school. schoolroom for a time would be sufficient to raise 
In the ordinary course of teaching, photographs have geography into something worth learning. 
an increasingly important function to fulfil. It is re- It is when the boy in the schoolroom sees the interest 


cognised now by educationists that the sense of sight апа usefulness of the results of the camera that he gets ` 
is the sense through which ideas and instruction are some idea of the possibilities of the instrument that is 
best conveyed. The sense of hearing is far behind it in his pocket. And since it is a common human experi- 
in value, although it is upon the sense of hearing that ence that every man sees more in the pictures of his 
the teaching of the past has mainly relied. We may own taking and making than he is able to see in any 
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others, it is evident that his own photographs may be- 
come of really instructive interest to the schoolboy. In 
Nature study, for example, the value of one's own 
photographs of trees, and plants, and leaves, and, if 
possible, of animals and birds, is obvious. The same 
is true of local topography and of other subjects which 
lie to hand. ‘Teachers’ magazines frequently show how 
scholars have been encouraged in ways such as these, 
with the result that, at any rate, their faculty of observa- 
tion has been sharpened. 

While the actual manipulation of the camera is not a 
part of systematised education, no educationist would 
-shut his eyes to its value as а mental discipline, a trial 
of the judgment, an instruction in chemical processes, 
and a means of cultivating the faculties of selection, 
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elimination, and artistic taste. We know of one large 
public school just outside London—a notice of it ap- 
peared recently in these pages—where a master has 
organised a photographic club among the boys, and 
forty or fifty of them have a dark-room, and a studio, 
and certain apparatus in common. A high standard of 
work is encouraged by judicious prizes and by an ex- 
hibition on speech day. Doubtless some of the 
scholars will give up their schoolboy hobby when they 
go out into life, but others will graduate into first-class 
amateurs, and even those who give it up will be all the 
better for once having had a camera in that satchel with 
which, according to Shakespeare, who wrote before the 
davs of modern education, they creep like snail 
unwillingly to school. 


TIPS FOR AUTOCHROMISTS. 


WO demonstrations of the autochrome 
process, the one elementary and the 
other advanced, have just been given at 
the Royal Photographic Society. Mr. 
John H. Gear, who took the chair on 
the second of these occasions, said at 
- the close that he had been in some 
doubt as to the distinction between 
elementary and advanced. But the 
demonstration had enlightened him. In 
elementary autochrome photography 
extreme care was required in every de- 
tail, whereas in the advanced section 
carelessness, on the whole, was a virtue. 


“ус” vw 1 
Ж. 
If Mr. Essenhigh Corke, the demonstrator of the advanced 


part of the subject, did not exactly show carelessness to be a 
virtue, he did oppose the idea that in autochromy the worker 


must proceed by an inflexible schedule. Here, as elsewhere in 
photography, the breaking of rules at the instance of one’s 
better judgment often is an advantage. 

With regard to the green spots which are the bugbear of many 
workers, Mr. Corke suggested that the only way of overcoming 
the difficulty was to cut right through to the glass with a sharp 
retouching knife, and then fill in the blank clear glass generally 
with Chinese white and whichever was the best tint to match 
the surrounding colours. He found a certain amount of trouble 
arising from the liability of the colour filters to fade, and he 
had had examples in which the whole of the colours were by 
this means rendered much too blue or washy. The autochrome 
itself had a tendency to fade if it was placed in a south win- 
dow for half a day, although it would stand more rough usage 
in this respect than any of the other colour plates. 

He used the Wynne meter, but during the last summer he had 
made from three to four hundred exposures, and only had occa- 
sion to use it half a dozen times. An intuitive knowledge of 
the proper exposure was as soon acquired as in monochrome 
work. He always liked decidedly to over-expose, and to be 
careful in development. It was not possible to make a really 
good result out of a forced, under-exposed plate. Under- 
exposure gave a general blueness, and also frequently a block- 
ing up of the shadows. 

He had one rather severe case of over-exposure, taken at the 
sea-coast on a bright day, with three seconds at F/6.8, and he 
was too late to correct it in development. The image was up 
and fully developed in fifteen seconds. But in a similar case, 
knowing now what was likely to happen, he was more cautious 
in development, and by watching for the appearance of the 
image and giving a strong dose of bromide of potassium directly 
he saw it, he held it back and managed to save the plate. Mr. 
Gear said subsequently, however, that any addition of bromide 
after the appearance of the image was quite useless, and the 


Mir. Essenhigh Corke's Demonstration at the Royal Photographic Society. 


saving of the plate was more likely to be due to the fact that 
development was stopped quickly. 

With regard to intensifiers, the pyro and silver nitrate was 
good, its only disadvantage being that the pyro did not keep well 
and had a tendency to get flaky. But it really depended entirely 
upon the look of the image whether one used pyro, or chromium, 
or mercury. А particular kind of result might seem to call for 
one of these, and a different kind for another. Mercury, fol- 
lowed by ammonia, was undoubtedly the simplest and perhaps 
the most effective way of local intensification, and there was no 
reason why local intensification should not be practised in the 
case of the autochrome as well as in anything else. To a cer- 
tain extent local reduction with very weak ferricyanide, applied 
by means of a brush or a wad of cotton wool, was quite 
possible. 

Mr. Corke produced some examples of sunset exposures. His 
experience was that with such subjects it was advisable to over- 
expose thoroughly and to get the result by development. The 
best time was a few minutes after actual sunset, and the 
exposure might be anything from thirty seconds to a minute at 
F/8. The sky must be the objective, and the shadow detail must 
go by the board. Mr. McIntosh, however, suggested a method 
of developing the plate generally until the sky was right, then 
rinsing it, and holding it with the foreground edge only in the 
developer, rocking it up and down, so that the shadow detail 
could develop considerably further. 

Mr. Corke found also that with general subjects rather more 
yellow and pleasing colours were obtainable when the exposures 
were made fairly late in the day, say about six o'clock on a 
summer's evening. He proved by some of his pictures that the 
autochrome gave not only a wonderful rendering of sunlight, 
but also certain atmospheric effects of great charm. А record 
of sea spray was also obtainable by a method, advocated by 
Mr. T. К. Grant, of stopping down to F/45, and giving an 
exposure of two minutes or so. The continual lashing of waves 
on rocks during that time gave a perfect appearance of the spray 
on the plate. 

No such difficulty of parallax was met with in the case of the 
autochrome as in the regular screened plates. Nevertheless, in 
half-plate work, if the swing-back was used to any great extent, 
parallax did occur, with the result that there was a general 


. degradation of grey on the part of the plate that had been 


swung at the largest angle to the lens. 

Mr. Corke showed a few examples of indoor portraiture with 
exposures in the studio of half a minute or more. He also 
demonstrated his method of development, which was the well- 
known one of Dr. Drake Brockman. For the first half minute 
he developed in perfect darkness, and then proceeded with a 
dark-room light of very considerable brightness, consisting of one 
thickness of canary medium round a foot-square glass, with an 
incandescent mantle behind. 


——— — ee — —— ——— 


South London Photographic Society’s twenty-fifth annual 
exhibition will be held at the South London Art Gallery from 
March т to March 25. The exhibition will be international in 
character, and full particulars have been prepared in both French 
and German, in addition to the ordinary English entry forms. 
The closing date for British entries is February 7, and for 


foreign and colonial January 25. Two silver and six bronze 
medals will be placed at the disposal of the judge in the open 
classes. Entry forms and full particulars are obtainable from 
Mr. Horace Wright, 180, Friern Road, East Dulwich, S.E.; or 
is Mr. J. H. Perkins, 103, Bushey Hill Road, Camberwell, 
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AD Euclid been a photographer he would have 
reflected seriously before laying down the 
axiom that “the whole is greater than its 
part." For us photographers the part is very 

often incomparably greater than the whole; and “spare 
the knife and spoil the print ” is a moral which deserves 
to be framed and put in a conspicuous place over every 
work table. 

It must be confessed that very few persons trim their 
prints to the best possible advantage. Still fewer de- 
liberately pick out a choice bit from a negative, and 
make that their picture, enlarging it if necessary, and 
ruthlessly discarding the rest of the negative if it con- 
tains nothing pictorial. Yet one of the greatest delights 
in photography is to provide oneself with two pieces 

‘of cardboard shaped like the letter L, ог a carpenter’s 
square (fig. 1), ала slide these over the print until one 
has enclosed a satisfactory selection, which is then pen- 
cilled round as a guide either for trimming or for 

subsequent en- 
largement. 

The print 
(fig. 2) was 
made from a 
quarter - plate 
negative of a 
group at the 
fountain in 
Leiria in Por- 
tugal. As it 
was taken in 
November the 
exposure had 
to be on the 
slow side, and 
several of the 
figures show 
movement. But 
in spite of this 
defect I have 
chosen it as a 
good illustra- 
tion of my pre- 
vious remarks. 
Taken as a 
whole, it is 
much too 
crowded; it is 
a good record 
of a group 
coming away 
from a foun- 
tain, but it is 
not pictorial. 

Nevertheless 
it contains pic- 


OF A NEGATIVE. 


By ihe Rev. HZ Oo. PEN TON, БА, 


Specicl io '' The Amateur Photographer and Pholograg hic News.” 


torial ` possibili- 
ties. Take, for 
instance, the 
small girl carry- 
ing the jug 
(which, by the 
bye, was the 
raison d'étre of 
the photograph), 
and isolate her 
from the rest, as 
in fig 3. I ven- 
ture to think it 
makes quite a 
pleasing print of 
a rather unusual 
shape. And it 
has a unity, with- 
out any distract- 
ing features, such 
as is totally 
absent in fig. 2. 
The  enlarge- 
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THE ENLARGEMENT OF PORTIONS 


Fig. 1. 
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ment of the woman 
with the pitcher (fig. 
4) naturally assumes 
the shape of a panel. 
To give sufficient fore- 


Fig. 6. 
ground, a piece of the small child's very fair head must 
be included, and this requires a little darkening in tone, 
which is easily accomplished by means of pencil or 
brush. 

Figs. 5 and 6 are of less interest than 3 and 4, 
but they show clearly that this one negative is able to 


Fig. 5. 
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yield five or even 
more prints, each of 


which is more satis- 
factory than the 
whole. Fig. 4. 


Now that the Editor is offering prizes for the best 
enlargements from a portion of a negative (see THE 
A. P. AND P. N. for October 21, page 396), it is hoped 
that these notes will be of some use to intending com- 
petitors, as well as to those who desire to turn their 
prints to the best advantage. 


SOME NEW CHRISTMAS MOUNTS. 


NE indication of the near approach of the Christmas 
season is the arrival of Christmas mounts and calendars, 
etc., from the leading manufacturers. 

Firms such as Marions, Butchers, Houghtons, and Fallow- 
field provide annually a bewildering array of original and 
tasteful mounts specially designed and made for the reception 
and enhancement of photographic prints. This year an inspec- 
tion of the samples sent us indicates that the Christmas card 
habit has taken a firmer hold than ever. We feel sure that 
readers of THE A. P. will be well advised to consider the 
opportunities offered by the firms in question in providing really 
beautiful greeting cards. 

Messrs. Marion, of 22, 23, and 25, Soho Square, W.C., are 
always well to the fore in the early preparation of Christmas 
mounts, and this vear their selection appears to be more varied 
than ever. Specially striking are the calendar cardboard frame 
mounts. These are made in different art colours, with cord 
and tassel to hang. The most effective varieties are made of 
cardboard with real wood veneer surfaces. These calendar 
mounts are made to accommodate various sizes of prints. Prices 
vary from 3s. per dozen to 36s. per hundred. 

Marions’ Motto Mounts, of which a large assortment is 
offered, include a striking choice for all classes of photographs 
and photographers. It is difficult to adequately illustrate the 
excellence of these mounts (which are in every variety of style, 
shape, tone, and size), by means of small half-tone reprodvc- 


tions; and we advise our readers to first obtain the price lists, 
which are issued free from the above address, and then send for 
the special sample box of thirty varieties of Marions’ motto 
mounts, which will be supplied post free for the small sum of 
35. 4d. 

Messrs. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., of Camera House, Farring- 
don Avenue, E.C., have during the past few years attained a 
very high reputation indeed for Christmas mounts and greeting 
cards ; in fact, the output of photographic mounts generally, that 
forms an important branch of the firm's business, is charac- 
terised by excellence of material and design. Great care and 
taste appear to have been lavished on the preparation of the 
photographic Christmas cards and calendars put on the market 
this year by Messrs. Butcher. Neatness of lettering in the word- 
ing of the mottoes on the cards is a notable feature. 

The Directoire stationery—first introduced by this firm a 
couple of years ago, is still unbeaten for its purpose, and com- 
bines a pleasing variation on the card idea. Series VII. and 
VIII. should be asked for. Series No gsr is a very striking and 
simple *paste-on" calendar mount at 4s. per dozen. The 
к is advised to write Messrs. Butcher for full price 
Ist. 

Jonathan Fallowfield, of 146, Charing Cross Road, W.C., has 
also 15sued a new series of greeting cards and novelties, all of 
which are of a seasonable nature and splendid value. Readers 
should write for list No. 9, which includes full particulars. 
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slides and the optical lantern 
claim almost as much attention as 
77 the enlarging apparatus, among 
n amateurs, 1 am proposing to 
alternate my notes on enlarging with a new series on lan- 
tern matters. There are numerous points and tips that 
are not, known to lantern-slide workers and users of the 
optical lantern, and an occasional page devoted to the sub- 
ject will be appreciated by many readers of THE A. P. 

The following byways in lantern slide work are, I think, 
new, or, at least, are not well known. 


Soft-contrast Slides from Harsh Negatives.—To 1 oz. 
potass. bichromate add water to make 10 oz. ; add 1 drm. 
strong ammonia (.880). Ascertain what exposure is just 
sufficient to give developable detail in the highest lights, 7.e., 
densest parts of the negative (and disregarding all other 
parts) with the ordinary developer. This is the exposure 
required: For slow (gaslight) plates take 10—30 minims of 
above stock solution to 10 oz. water. For ordinary lantern 
plates take 1—1 drm. of stock to 10 oz. water. Bathe the 
fully exposed plate in this for three minutes, rinse under 
the tap for 4 min., then apply the ordinary developer. 
Development is retarded in point of time, and the contrasts 
are considerably reduced. Bichromate staining of the 
gelatine may he discharged by a saturated solution of 
common alum. 


Lantern Slides Direct in the Camera.—In brief, a nega- 
tive is taken, developed, the silver image removed, and the 
remaining silver haloid exposed, and subject to a second 
development. (1) An ordinary lantern plate is exposed fully, 
but not excessively. (2) It is developed in any good density- 
giving developer until the image is seen at the glass side of 
the plate. The following is a suitable developer : (А) Water 
5 oz., soda sulphite 300 gr., metol 4 gr., quinol 16 gr. (В) 
Water 5 oz., soda carbonate 300 gr., potass. bromide 8 gr. 
Use equal parts of A and B. The developed plate is washed 
under the tap for one minute, but not fixed. It then passes 
into the silver solvent bath, viz., Water 2 oz., ammonium 
bichromate 15 gr., nitric acid 10 drops. This dissolves out 
the silver image 1s about three minutes. The plate is now 
washed. The light is then turned up in the dark-room, and 
the plate exposed to light for five minutes at about onc foot 
distance from an ordinary gas flame. It is now flooded with 
a second dose of the developer as previously used, and de- 
velopment carried on in full gas or day light until no milki- 
ness is ѕсеп on either side of the plate. 


Alternative developer : Water 4 oz., soda sulphite 80 gr., 
quinol 30 gr., caustic soda 35 gr. 

Alternative bichromate bath: Water 4 07., potass. 
bichromate 15 gr., nitric acid 30 mins. After the bichromate 
bath, a good washing is essential. This should be followed 
by bathing in water 4 0z., caustic soda 8 gr. 


Slides from Stale Films.—(1) The silver salts are removed 
from the (unexposed or exposed, but not developed) gelatine 
coating by fresh hypo fixing bath, to which a little ferri- 
cyanide may be added, well washed and dried. The gelatine 
is sensitised by a bath of potassium bichromate, as in the 
carbon process, exposed through the back, and developed 
in warm water. Washed in cold water and then dried, giving 
a gelatine relief image in colour. 

(2) The stale film is sensitised in potassium bichromate, 
dried, printed through the celluloid, "developed" in hot 
water, leaving a gelatine silver haloid image, which is 
“developed” by any ordinary developer. 

In either process it is essential that the gelatine film be 
quickly dried after bichromating, e.g., not longer than eight 
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hours. Drying may be assisted by using ammonium 
bichromate dissolved in equal parts of water and methylated 


spirit. 


Copying a Bound-up Lantern Slide.—This сап be done in 
two ways. First, by fixing up the slide against a window 
wiih outside sky reflector, and making a negative through 
the camera with a slow, thickly-coated and backed plate. 
The second plan is to make a box about 12 to 15 in. long, and 
just big enough to take a lantern plate printing frame. The 
inside of the box (which may be made in lid form) must be 
lined with black velvet. In the centre of one end is neatly 
made a circular hole between } and 1 in. in diameter. In 
the printing frame is put the bound-up slide, and then a 
lantern plate. This is now put in the bottom of the box, op- 
posite the pierced lid. The apparatus is now carried out of 
doors, and set firmly on the ground with the hole pointing 
to the zenith. Care must be taken not to disturb the 
apparatus during the exposure. 


Slides by Blue Print or Ferrotype Process.—(1) Coat 31 
by 3} glasses with a 5 per cent. solution of gelatine, and | 
allow this to set and dry. Prepare (a) Water 1 oz., am- 
monio-citrate of iron 1 drm. (b) Water 1 oz., potass. ferri- 
cyanide 25 gr. Mix equal parts of (a) and (b), filter and bath 
the gelatine-coated glass for five minutes, drain and dry. 
Print under negative by daylight for about double the time re- 
quired for P.O.P. Develop by washing in plain water, and 
then in water 1 pint, hydrochloric acid 20 mins. 

(2) (a) Water 2 oz., hard gelatine 80 gr. (b) Water ğ oz., 
potass. ferricyanide 40 gr. (c) Water 2 oz., ammonio citrate 
of iron 2 drm. Melt the gelatine in (a) by means of gentle 
heat, then filter through washed muslin. Mix (a), (b) and 


(c), and coat 3} by 3} glasses. 
(3) This is a variation of process (2). Mix (a) and (c), and 
coat the glass. Print and develop in a bath of (b). 

(4) Stale unused lantern plates may be utilised by this 
process. The silver salts are removed by fixing in a bath of 
clean hypo, to which is added just enough potass. ferri- 
cvanide to impart a very pale yellow colour. The plates are 
then well washed and dried, when thev may be sensitised 
as in process (1), or by bathing in bath 2c, printed and 
developed in a bath of 2b. 

Over-dense slides mav be reduced by bathing in very dilute 
alkali, e.g., water 2 oz., ammonia fortis, 3 drops, or, prefer- 
ably, water 2 oz., soda carbonate a crystal about as big as 
a poa. 

For toning blue slides see manuals dealing with this print- 
ing process applied to paper. 


Drying.—Dust at or during all stages is one of the slide 
maker’s worst enemies. After the slide has had its final 
washing, both sides of the plate should be carefully wiped 
with a tuft of wet cotton wool. The plates should be set 
up in a drying rack, with at least half an inch space between 
each pair, and put to dry in an airy, dust-free place. 


Lantern Slides Without a Camera.—]f a skeleton leaf be 
laid on a piece of clear glass in a printing frame, and then 
a lantern plate superposed, it is casy to see that by exposure 
to light and development we can get a reversed shadow 
picture, i.e., light object on dark ground. From this by 
contact a dark image on light ground is readily obtainable. 
This one hint will suffice !to show the applicability 
of the suggestion to fern fronds, seaweeds, and other 
small plant structures, as well as to such flat animals as 
butterflies, or parts such as feathers. Indeed, in the case 
of moderately thin and not very opaque objects, the object 
itself may be bound up sandwich-wise between two plain 
cover glasses. Various salts may be crystallised on to one 
cover glass, a card mask of suitable thickness laid on it, and 
the cover glass bound up in the usual way. 
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LITTLE KNOWN CORNERS OF 


WELL KNOWN PLACES. 
No. II.—BEHIND PICCADILLY. 


By A. H. BLAKE. Special to “ Tbe Amateur Photographer and Photographic News,” 


full of topographical and historical interest lurk behind, often quite 

close behind, the modern stuccoed palaces of pleasure and busi- 

ness. This is a case in point. Down a by-street from Piccadilly, 
known by the curious name of Whitehorse Street, we reach Shep- 
hard’s Market, where the archway illustrated below, leading to a 
livery stable, will be seen. 

The market is part of the old district of the May Fair, is well 200 
years old, and little altered since the times of the Georges. The Sun 
Inn still caters for the servants of the people of quality who live near 
at hand—Curzon Street is just the other side of the market; in fact, a 
passage under the Sun Inn leads into it—and the houses here about 
have an old-world look which is unmistakable. ‘There used to be an 
old inscription on one of the houses in the market, telling of the cruel 
sport of ducking carried on there during the fairs in Mav time, but it 
has been swept awav. Unless it be taken at a time when the effect ol 


| is characteristic of London that the most unexpected old places 


AN OLD CHURCHYARD BEHIND PICCADILLY. 


sunlight is seen, as in the illustration, many 
better pieces for a subject will be found in Shep- 
hard’s Market than the one here given. The 
market itself, with its stalls and narrow ap- 
proaches, is most picturesque. Only a few streets 
away from the market will be found the church- 
vard, now made into a public garden, in which 
the drinking fountain subject illustrated above 
was taken. It is a delightful spot, with some 
of the finest trees in this part of London, and 
good effects of light and shade. The old chapel, 
with the trees and shrubs, offers many subjects 
for exposure. 

All this is within a few minutes’ walk of Picca- 
dilly on the one hand or Park Lane on the other. 
The gateway subject required full exposure and 
careful development if the dark detail in the fore- 
ground and the highly illuminated background 
were both to be secured, while in the second sub- 
ject the shadows on the pathway demanded the 
ortho. plate and screen if they were not to be 
lost by merging in their surroundings. The 
little fountain, suddenly come upon, strikes a 
very picturesque note of quite Italian character. 

We have seen pictures of Piccadilly itself 
galore, but it is doubtful if any of the districts 
immediately behind or adjacent to the “Circus ” 
have been photographed for pictorial purposes. A 
stroll around the streets leading from the Picca- 
dilly end of Shaftesbury Avenue, on a sunny 
morning, with a camera, will bring a rich harvest 
of quaint street pictures and pictorial surroundings 
that apparently visitors from other countries 
appreciate thoroughly. 


Why not become a Regular Subscriber 


to “The А.Р. & P. №? 


SHEPHARD'S MARKET. 
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AN ITALIAN STREET AT NIGHT. By H. W. FINCHAM. 
The original, a bromid: print, was exhibited at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition 
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By ALADAR SZEKELY (Budapest). 
The original, a print on Albumen mati tissuc, was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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LE PEUPLIER BLANC. 


By 
LEONARD MISONNE. 


From the One-Man Show 

of M. Misonne’s work, 

now open at " The A. P. Little Gallery," 
52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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See article on following page. 
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LIGHTING AND EXPOSURE OF 4! 
AUTUMN LANDSCAPES. 7 


HAT are the requirements, it may be asked, for suc- 
cessful landscape work in the autumn and carly 
winter months? Well, let us first of all see what the 

conditions are under which such work has to be done. The 
light is considerably weaker than it has been during the 
summer, and not only weaker visually, but much weaker 
from a photographic point of view; that is, verv much less 
actinic. It is, as we commonly express it, a yellow light. 

As the eve is fairly sensitive to a yellow light, and unable 
to appreciate the intensity of a light rich in ultra-violet ravs, 
we may often fail to grasp the difference from the exposure 
point of view. Hence the use of an exposure meter is, if 
е more important than it is in the brighter summer 
ight. 

But not only is the light weaker, the lighting is flatter, 
this flatter lighting being a corollary of the less intensity 
of light. Hence our negatives will present Jess contrast, 
for it is a characteristic of the modern rapid plate, with its 
magnificent latitude, that it does not readily lend itself to 
the production of a vigorous negative from a subject with 
moderate contrast. Most of us have been disappointed at 
some time or other with negatives exposed on more or less 
misty or hazy subjects because the negative has appeared 
flatter than we expected, having regard to our recollection 
of the subject. 

The remedy for this may sometimes be found in subse- 
quent intensification, but it is often better to use а slow 
plate, such as a process, or, possibly, an ortho-process plate, 
giving a normal exposure and a full development. It will, 
of course, be understood that such a method need only be 
resorted to when a very flat or hazy subject is being tackled, 
but it is a good plan to have a couple of such plates in a 
dark slide ready for any such emergency. Several of 
the illustrations on page 510 show distant haze, in almost 
every case this constituting the charm of the subject, and 
it must not be supposed that such haze is obliterated by 
the use of such a plate as that suggested. What the slow 
plate does is to prevent foreground, middle distance, and 
distance from being too much levelled up. In a word, the 
slow plate gives a steeper gradation, and enables the effect 
seen by the eye to be more readily rendered. 

At the time of writing there are large areas of country 
in the South of England where the foliage is still on the 
trees, the masses of yellow and orange being so vivid as to 
delight the eye capable of appreciating colour. The tempta- 
tion to use the colour-sensitive plate with a light filter is 
very great, but the utmost care is needed in the choice of 
a filter, or the leaves will be given the appearance of hoar 
frost or a light fall of snow. We would suggest that a 
much truer effect may be obtained, in sunlight at all events, 
without the use of any filter, relying on the ortho. plate 
alone. 

On a grey day possibly a better effect may be secured if 
a filter, increasing exposure some four to six times, is used. 
Exposure, however, needs to be gauged more accurately 
when the filter is used, than when exposing the ortho. plate 
without a filter. To some slight extent the yellow character 
of the light has the same effect as a filter. The autumn 
is usually a windless period, if we except the time of the 
equinoctial gales, and the longer exposure required when 
slow plates and filters are employed is not a serious matter. 
A stand should be carried whenever it is possible that the 
slower plates will be required, and, indeed, we have recently 
found that with rapid plates an exposure of a fifth of a 
second was necessary at F/8 as early as two o’clock in the 
afternoon. Such an exposure cannot always be given with 
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the certainty that movement of the body will not produce 
blur, particularly if the exposing follows a period of brisk 
walking. 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION FOR NURSES. 


HE little photograph reproduced below obtained the first 

prize in Class 1 of a photographic competition organised 
by our contemporary, the Nursing Times. It 1s one of a set of 
six excellent prints sent in by Nurse F. C. Davis. The com- 
petition was divided into three classes, and Mrs. Carine Cadby, 
who judged the entries, reports that the standard of work was 
much higher than in last year's competition. She writes: “The 
entries this year have been rather a revelation and a great matter 
for congratulation. Such a bad summer, we imagined, could 
bring forth but a scanty harvest of photographs, and yet, to 
our surprise, in spite of most unlucky weather conditions, there 
were a splendid lot of holiday pictures. It was a joy to go 
through them, and one could not help feeling impressed with 
the amount of work they represent." In reference to the little 
picture reproduced, Mrs. Cadby says: “From a pictorial point 
of view, ‘The Pillow Fighter’ seems the more satisfactory ; the 
attitude appears absolutely spontaneous, and yet the irregular 
lines of the pyjamas lead up to the pillow, which brings us to 
the roguish face, and the storv is told without any title." 


—— — —ÁÀ 


A PILLOW FIGHTER. By Nurse F. C. Davis. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 
Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of Tue A. P. AND P. М. are invited for this 


page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams an 
photographs. 


À FOLDING DARK-ROOM LAMP. 


SIMPLE yet efficient folding ruby 
lamp, answering for the double pur- 
pose of lighting the dark-room at home 
and also for use on tour, can be made for 


1 4. 


Б 


a very few pence and with а very little 
trouble in the following manner. First 
procure a piece of dark ruby glass, 6j 
by 4} inches, to form one of the sides of 
the lamp, and also three discarded half. 
plate negatives to form the other three 
sides of the lamp, and a small square of 
three-ply wood, measuring about 12 by 12 
inches. Commence operations by measur- 
ing off and cutting from the square of 
three-ply wood the piece 1 on the diagram, 
which should be 54 by 54 inches; proceed 
in like manner with the piece 2, measuring 
48 by 43 inches. Out of the centre of this 
piece cut a 2 inch diameter circle, as 
shown at A on the diagram 2. This is to 
form a well for placing the illuminant in. 
After cutting out the circle A, apply a 
liberal coating of glue over one side of 2, 
and fix it in the exact centre of 1, which 
will then appear as diagram 3, and 
eventually form the bottom to the lamp. 
Afterwards proceed with the piece 4 on 
the plan, measuring 54 by 54 inches. 
Next cut the piece 5, which should be 48 
by 43 inches; apply a coating of glue all 
over one side of this piece, and fix in the 
exact centre of the piece 4, which will then 
appear as diagram 6, and form the top of 
the lamp eventually. To form a top venti- 
lator, cut a 13 inch hole in the exact 
centre, as shown at C, on the plan. On 


the outside of the piece 6 nail three strips 
of 4 in. wood, in the manner indicated 
by the shaded parts on diagram 7. Fix 
over these strips of wood a piece of tin, or 
sheet metal, in the manner shown by the 
tinted part on diagram 8. А back view 
of the ventilator is shown by an arrow 
at E, diagram 9. Having completed both 
the top and bottom of the lamp, then pro- 
ceed with the four sides, which are to be 
formed of the pieces of glass previously 
mentioned. If the films have not already 
been removed from the discarded nega- 
tives, this can be easily accomplished by 
immersing them in a strong solution of 
ordinary washing soda for an hour or two. 
Afterwards, with thin glue, paste on both 
sides of the three plain glasses a piece of 
opaque black paper, which will protect 
them against breakages, as well as block- 
ing out actinic light. The black paper 
used for packing the various photographic 
printing papers will answer admirably for 
the purpose. Next lay the four sides of 
the lamp side by side on a flat bench or 
table, and hinge all the four together, as 
shown on diagram 1o, with strips of 
black paper r inch wide and 6j inches 


. long, using thin glue for sticking them on 


with. To fix the last piece, stand all four 
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pieces on ends, as shown in diagram 11, 
and run one finger of the hand down the 
strip of paper on the inside of the lamp. 
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The strips of black paper must be fixed 
on the inside of the lamp, otherwise it 
will not fold flat for the purpose of pack- 
ing into a portmanteau when so desired. 
A sharp pocket-knife can be employed 
for cutting the various squares of wood 
mentioned, and a fretworker’s bow and 
saw for the circles A and C. 

Finally, apply to the woodwork and 
metal part a coating of Brunswick black, 
which can be obtained from any hardware 
shop in bottles at one penny each. A 
penny tin of white enamel can be em- 
ployed to advantage for painting the in- 
side of the lamp, which will help to 
increase the brilliancy of the light thrown 
out on to the work bench. Any of the 
usual illuminants sold for small dark- 
room lamps can be employed with this 
lamp. If a brilliant light is not required 
the Carbona night light, sold by Boots, 
Ltd., at one penny each, answers admir- 
ably. These are prepared for use by im- 
mersing in paraffin oil for five minutes, 
afterwards withdrawing, wiping the out- 
side with a piece of rag, and lighting with 
a match in the usual manner, when it will 
burn for about six hours without atten- 
tion or recharging with fresh oil. 


——#—_ 


DECKLED EDGE MOUNTS. 

OR many classes of work a mount 
F with a milled (or deckled) edge will 
be found very effective. In certain cases 
of multiple mounting, also, the original 
milled edge is very useful, either being 
left at the bottom only, or in some cases 
all round the sheets. 

In the former case very little difficulty 
need be experienced in obtaining what 18 
required by cutting from the sides of a 
larger sheet with deckled edges; but, in 
the latter case, the problem is not so 
simple. 

Boards of certain sizes can be obtained 
with the original edges left on, but they 
are expensive, and the sizes obtainable 
do not by any means exhaust the probable 
requirements. 

By the means to be described, however, 
quite creditable imitations of the original 
milled edge can be obtained on any size 
sheet, and, although undoubtedly not so 
fine in appearance as the proper thing, 
they fill a place which stock size boards 
do not. 

The large sheet is folded along the line 
it is required to be cut, with a medium 
sharp fold—no sharper than shown by 
fig. 1. An ordinary bone folder or 
draughtsman’s oval scale (cross-section of 
which is shown by fig. 2) is then taken 
and drawn between the folded sides of 
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FIG: 1, 
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the sheet, cutting it in two and giving two 
rough edges. One piece of the paper is 
then placed on a folded newspaper with 
its cut edge downwards (as shown in an 
exaggerated manner by fig. 3), and the 
folder or scale is lightly drawn across it 
as shown, thus flattening it without giving 
the look of having been under pressure. 
Other edges are then treated in the same 
way. M. G. W. 
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GAS IN THE DARK-ROOM. 
То the Editor of THE А. P. AND P. N. 


SiR,—l have only just seen, on p. 441 of your issue of 
October 28, the letter over the signature W. M. Mason (secre- 
tary, British Commercial (ras Association), wherein I read, 
“The statements that gas lighting is unhealthy and robs the air 
of oxygen are quite untrue." 

I do not quite know what is the “head and front of mine 
offence," but, at any rate, I can now say with Othello, “I have 
done the State some service" by eliciting the above two pro- 
nouncements. The only illuminant available for my dark-room 
is gas. No longer need I deem it unhealthy. But woe is me, 
for I read in a book published last year from the pen of Dr. 
Halliburton (Professor of Physiology at King's College, Lon- 
don), *The small quantity of carbonic acid in the air comes 
from the oxidation of carbon, which occurs when such things 
as coal and coal gas are burnt, and from the combustion, called 
respiration, which occurs in animal bodies. The more crowded 
a room, or the more gaslights there are in it, the more will the 
air be contaminated with this harmful material." I think I may 
safely say that among students of medicine, in this country at 
any rate, Professor Halliburton's reputation as an authoritv on 
phvsiology has few, if, indeed, any, rivals. Thus I am between 
Scylla and Charybdis. 

It is also worth knowing that gas lighting does not rob the air 
of oxygen. If it uses oxygen, whence does it obtain it? But 
perhaps the combustion of gas does not involve the presence of 
oxygen, and that Priestly (1774), Lavoisier (1777), and the rest of 
the old codgers were all wrong! To-morrow, perchance, we may 
have a new theory of “gas combustion without oxygen.” Was 
that Frenchman right who said, “Without its surprises life would 
not be worth living ”?—Yours, etc., F.C. L. 


Sır, —Photographers and others may accept the statement of 
the gas official and the professor in your issue of October 28 
that gas makes a room more healthy, and also the lovely story 
about charred microbes, if they can swallow them, but they 
would be better advised to use gas with care and caution. 

On June roth, at Purley, a night watchman named Still, lighted 
a gas stove in the house in Purley Downs Road that he was 
watching, and then went to sleep on the table. He was “suffo- 
cated by the fumes from the stove” (according to the account in 
the newspapers), and was found in a state of collapse. He died 
soon afterwards in the hospital. I have the account of the 
accident now before me.—Y ours, etc., 

А MICROBE THAT DOESN'T WANT TO BE CHARRED. 
————$9 


Petol for Skin Poisoning.— A special offer to A. P. readers. А 
new skin preparation named “ Petol ? has just been placed on the 
market by Petol, Ltd., of 17, Hart Street, London, W.C. This is 
supplied in tubes, or as а special soap. It is claimed for * Petol " 
that it has a special curative action in bichromate or metol 
poisoning of the fingers and hands. As there are a great number 
of photographers who suffer from the bad effects of metol and 
other strong developing chemicals on the skin, the firm have 
Offered to send a free sample tube of the Petol ointment to any 
reader of THE A. P. if he will report the result of the treatment 
to the editor. We hope many of our readers who may unfortu- 
nately be suffering from bichromate or metol poisoning will take 
advantage of this offer and let us know whether a cure is 
effected. 
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The Photo-Miniature series of photographic booklets, which 
are published in America by Messrs. Tennant and Ward, and 
which have been reviewed in our pages from time to time, will 
in future be obtainable in Great Britain from Messrs. J. Lizars, 
101-107, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. Readers who have experi- 
enced difficulty in the past in securing copies of these books 
should make a.note of this fact. 


“ Enlargers and Enlarging ” is the title of an excellently pro- 
duced booklet issued by the Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing 
Co., of Altrincham, containing illustrated particulars of their 
well-known and popular series of enlarging lanterns. The list 
will be found to include apparatus of all grades and prices to 
suit all pockets. In addition some useful hints are given on 
the subject of enlarging. Our readers are advised to apply to 
the above address for a copy of the booklet. 


In addition to the catalogue of calendar and greeting mounts 
referred to on another page in this issue, Messrs. Jonathan 
Fallowfield, of 146, Charing Cross Road, W.C., have recently 
issued an illustrated list of various kinds of photographic 
albums, which should be a useful guide to those who want a 
convenient means of preserving their holiday records. Messrs. 
Fallowfield's catalogue of enlarging apparatus should also be 
obtained for reference. Application to the above address will 
bring either or both of the lists mentioned. 


The City of London Exhibition.—Our readers should pav a 
visit to the City of London and Cripplegate Society's four- 
teenth annual exhibition, which opens this evening (Monday), at 
six o'clock, and continues each day, 1 to то p.m., until Thurs- 
day, 2151, inclusive. This go-ahead society promise us a fine 
display of pictures (nearly 350), with lantern slide exhibits, 
colour slides by Messrs. Sanger-Shepherd, and selected slides by 
Messrs. Newman and (:uardia, passed through the lantern each 
evening; trade exhibits by the leading manufacturers, with 
demonstrations in bromoiu, retouching, etc.; also vocal and 
instrumental music at intervals during each evening. 


The Panama Canal іп '' Kinemacolor." —Mr. Charles Urban 
is now producing, at the Scala Theatre, his latest and greatest 
achievement in " Kinemacolor “—a pictorial record of the con- 
struction of that wonderful new waterway from the Occident to 
the Orient, the Panama Canal. Since the American engineers 
in May, 1904, entered into possession of the canal zone, once a 
veritable pest-hole, no less than thirty thousand workers have 
been continuously employed in a hazardous enterprise against 
which nature herself has fought, and has exacted a death-toll of 
no less than 24 per thousand per year. Graphically and force- 
fuily the films lay bare this wonder of wonders—showing the 
mighty steam shovels, each of which scoops three tons of stone 
from the giant ditch at every assault, the drilling, dynamiting and 
dredging of the cut, the hydraulic attacks by which mountain 
sides are swept away, the gigantic stone crushers, cement mixers, 
and a multiplicity of novel machinery which man's ingenuity 
has brought into being for this titanic undertaking. 
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FEDERATION 


Wake Up, Oldham ! 

From the report of the Oldham Photographic 
Society, I find the society has nothing to com- 
plain of on the score of membership or subscrip- 
tions; still, there is lacking some of the fire of 
the old times. This society has seen forty-five 
years of service, and I am afraid the members 
have of late not given the Council the encourage- 
ment they merited, as in former years. The 
members pay their subscriptions all right, but do 
not take a real live interest in the affairs. It is 
very disappointing to a good committee, who are 
anxious that this old society should keep in the 
front rank. For instance, a social was arranged 
in early October, and less than fifteen per cent. 
of the members attended. I join in the com- 
mittee's appeal that members should "wake up." 


The Principal Successes. 

The list of winners at Rotherham is much too 
long for the space at my disposal, so I will 
content myself by saying that the Sheffield mem- 
bers have captured a fair share in the open 
sections, and Mr. F. A. Tinker, of that city, was 
the winner of the Champion Class. In the mem- 
bers' section Mr. F. A. Jordan secured the Presi- 
dent's Special—a silver cup, to be held for one 
year—and in the Boards of Exhibits Class, one of 
the special features of the Rotherham Exhibition, 
Mr. W. Firth won the bronze plaque. The suc- 
cess of this feature will be better understood when 
I say that twenty members competed in this class, 
cach showing a display of their year's work, in 
panels varying from six to ten exhibits, some dis- 
plays equally varied in subject, whiist others 
disclosed a continuity of thought and motive. 


Yorkshire Union Slides. 

A note by the Sheffeld Photographic Society 
to its members reminds me also that all slides 
for the Yorkshire Photographic Union must be 
in the hands of the Union Secretary by the end 
of the month of November. Tuesday, November 
26th, is fixed as the last day for the Sheffield 
society, and the date approximately will do for 
most of the other secieties in Yorkshire. 


The Inter-Club Alliance. 

The yearly growing interest in the work of the 
Inter-Club Alliance of Lancashire is most refresh- 
ing to one who is frequently receiving pessimistic 
opinions of the decadence of photography as seen 
through the more or less obscured glasses of the 
old society hand. Here we have an organisation 
that must progress to exist; in fact, it depends 
entirely upon each society keeping its corner up 
to justify its birth and life. How it came into 
being, and why it came, is of no moment at pre- 
sent; it is here, and it is doing a great work, and 
up to the present has fully justified its birth. 
It is a power that will have to be counted with 
in Lancashire Federation circles, and the ques- 
tion as to whether there is room for two organisa- 
tions of a like nature or only one is not for the 
writer to answer, for the answer will probably 
come in the expression that the fittest will sur- 
vive, or perhaps in a friendly and completely 
harmonious redistribution of interests in the area 
concerned some day. 


Prospects for 1913 

The Alliance has not definitely settled the date 
of the next annual meeting and picnic, as pro- 
bably the annual mecting date will be governed 
by the date of the next year’s exhibition of work. 
A suggestion is put forth for it being held in 
June, as it will most likely be, in the free library 
at Chorley. The point is raised as to whether the 
summer months or the autumn season is the best 
for holding an exhibition, and I must confess I 
have not much confidence in a summer selection. 
It will be remembered that the “Northern,” at 
Leeds, was held in summer, and was a disaster 
financially; the same show and work in the 
autumn or winter months would have resulted in 
Zico profit, of that there is no doubt. How- 
ever, it is mainly a matter for the judgment of 
the Chorley Society, and some of the leading 
oficials who have been consulted seem to favour 
June. I understand Mr. T. H. Greenall, the new 
President of the Alliance, intends to give an 
award for the best prints in the competition, 
something on similar lines to the rose bowl prize. 
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A New Society for Yorkshire Naturalists. 

A new branch of the British Empire Naturalists’ 
Association has been formed at eds, with Mr. 
Charles A. Borley as secretary. It is to be known 
as the Central Yorkshire Branch, with head- 
quarters at 8, Park Lane, Leeds, which is also 
the secretarial aduress. The subscription is 1s. 
per annum to the parent society in London, and 
1s. to the local branch at Leeds. The society’s 
object is to bring nature-lovers in the centre of 
Yorkshire into close and constant touch with each 
other; to sgcure protection for wild life, and 
plants, etc.; to organise local exchange libraries, 
reading-rooms, bureaux of information, etc.; to 
organise town and country holiday excursions, 
lectures, and entertainments. A library for this 
branch is to be formed in a short time. Mr. 
Borley will be glad to mail a copy of the monthly 
magazine (which every member is supposed to 
take) to all interested in the objects of the 
society, and to enrol any new member. 


The Lantern Slide Pictorial. 


A week ago I referred to Mr. Keighley's lecture 
at Leeds on his new subject of “Pictures of 
Italian Life.” Many of us thought Mr. Keighley 
had reached the high-water mark when he gave 
the societies “A Tour Round an Old Garden,” 
but that even pales into insignificance against 
the brilliance and pictorial value of his latest. 
The critic who says that lantern slides are merely 
illustrations, and nothing more, should see Mr. 
Keighley’s slides—every one a picture in itself, 
and not a single exception. If this is Mr. 
Keighley in the world of lantern slides, he is 
heartily welcomed as an apostle of the pictorial 
lantern slide, and we shall anxiously await his 
next. I told my readers some months ago there 
was go'ng to bea bo min ! ortugal as the rendez. 
vous of the wealthy tourist. I hope I am not 
giving anything away when I say Mr. Keighley 
has been there this year, and he says one has 
only to put his camera down and turn it half left 
and half right to multiply his pictures. 


A Criticism at Leeds. 


Before passing from Mr. Keighley's lecture at 
the Leeds Camera Club, I cannot do less than 
voice the plaintive lay of the member or visitor 
at the very indifferent arrangement made for the 
comfort of the audience as a whole. Surely it 
should not be beyond the architectural ability of 
some one at the Leeds Institute to make some 
emendation of conditions which only permit the 
first half-dozen rows of the audience to see the 
whole of the picture on the screen. With the 
modesty befitting a Pressman, I took up my posi- 
tion at the rear of the room, and barely saw a 
quarter of а picture, and many of them were 
obscured by a figure in front dodging about to 
secure his share of the picture, or perhaps the 
biegest bite. Here is a splendid room, with ex- 
cellent acoustic properties, a plaster screen put 
in above a roomy platform, all murdered by 
some one blunderingly reversing the set out of 
the room, which causes a huge wooden rostrum 
containing the lantern to stand in the nearly 
exact centre of the room, like a huge pantech- 
nicon, and the lecturer perched on what may have 
at some time done duty as an orange box. Who 
is responsible I know not, and care less, but I 
do care for the prestige of the society which 
countenanced such a display to the crowded 
audience, which included many representatives 
from the Leeds University. 


Northumberland and Durham Federation. 


The annual reunion of the Northumberland and 
Durham Federation was held in the form of a 
smoking concert at the Hotel Metropole, New- 
castle, a week ago, when the gathering was well 
attended. Musical honours and the accompany- 
ing good wishes put the President, Mr. W. Mil- 
burn (Sunderland), in good form, which resulted in 
an excellent review of the work of the Federa- 
tion, with extracts from the first Year Book of 
1903. Mr. Arthur Payne then said the Federa- 
tion was formed solely for the purpose of enabling 
the various federated societies to mutually assist 
each other for the advancement of photography ; 
how well it has done it history records. 
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Home Portraiture. 
Mr. R. Chalmers, the 


new 


secretary of 
Northumberland and Durham Federation, lectur- 
ing to the Tynemouth Photographic Society, said 
that in “home portraiture” it was not necessary 
to have elaborate apparatus, even a box camera 
could be successfully employed, but in his own 
practice he used a quarter-plate camera, with an 


F/6 lens, always used at full aperture. The back. 
ground was а distempered wall of a terta-cotta 
colour. The window was glazed with obscured 
glass, which did away with the necessity of 
covering it with muslin to obtain the necessary 
diffusion. The lighting used on the examples 
shown was a cross one, the figure in a line with 
the window and the camera at right angles. 
During exposure a piece of white card should be 
used to reflect a little light on to the shadow side 
of the face, and a weak developer was essential 
to obtain a thin negative with ful] detail. 


Bound “‘ Photograms” as Awards. 


In a recent notice of the prospective issue of 
"Photograms of the Year," I made a suggestion 
that societies might, with advantage, substitute 
a copy of "Photograms" in lieu of the usual 
silver medal, and I am glad to hear that in one 
or two instances the suggestion has been acted 
upon. The bound copy of "Photograms " makes 
an ideal presentation book for such a purpose, 
and the cost of three shillings and sixpence makes 
it possible without causing a serious drain upon 
the club funds. 


The “ Fifth” at Sheffield. 


“Bonfire Night” was harm'essly celebrated at 
the Shefheld Photographic Society at its last 
meeting, when Mr. W. A. Clark, of Birmingham, 
pare a гасу and historical account of per- 

ps the most diabolical plot that was ever 
hatched in England or elsewhere. Mr. Clark had 
taken great trouble in preparing this lecture, 
which embodied pictures of the principal con- 
spirators, houses, and parts of the country, used 
when framing the plot, with detailed accounts of 
the conspirators’ social standing, betrayal, flight, 
capture, and punishment. In Yorkshire it is the 
custom at all celebrations of the “Fifth” to hand 
round to the assembled guests a liberal supply 
of treacle parkin, but the account that has 
reached me makes no mention of this interesting 
feature. 


Jersey Exhibition. 


The Jersey Eisteddfod is an increasingly 
popular feature of this island life, when art, 
science, needlecraft, and other crafts are acting 
in unison to form a big national show, amongst 
which photography has а respectable position. 
Portraiture, landscape, contact prints, and 
novices’ competitions were well supported, and, 
judging from the prize list, Stanley Guiton and 
another member of the same family appear to 
have the strength of the show. 


A Combined Society Visit. 


The Tunbridge Wells Photographic Society, 
along with Eastbourne, Hove, and Brighton 
Camera Club, Croydon Camera Club, and the 
Kent Automobile Club, fraternised in a visit to 
“Broomhill,” when they were received and wel- 
comed by Sir David Salomons, who kindly con- 
ducted the party over his wonderful workshops, 
which are replete with electrical machinery of 
every description. One room was entirely de- 
voted to medical appliances. Several ladies of 
the party tried the electric vibrator, much to their 
amusement. Various experiments with “Geissler ” 
tubes were shown, which were exceedingly beauti- 
ful, the electric current passing through sealed 
glass tubes of rarefied gases, which produced 
wonderful prismatic effects of colour. The 
theatre was next visited, where the famous elec- 
tric organ gave selections from the works of the 
great composers of music. Sir David explained 
the X-ray apparatus, showing a spark from the 
coil about two feet long. A most striking novelty 
was a series of illuminated transparencies which, 
when viewed in а certain position, gave stereo- 
scopic images. 
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Negative Damp-stained. 
A negative was marked by exposure to damp- 
ness, giving white marks, as shown by acccm- 
panying print, etc. М. W. (Poland). 
You had better make a bromide en- 
largement, and work out the white marks 
on the print by brush and pencil, and then 
take a new negative from the enlarge- 
ment. 


Enlarging. 
I am using a Nernst lamp, etc., which re- 
quires only about 14 sec. This is too short 
to admit of that exactness necessary, etc. 
J. Н. E. (Wimbledon). 
To lengthen the time one must diminish 
the activity of the light in some way, e.g., 
stopping down the lens, restricting its 
spectrum by means of transparent colour 
screens, or absorbing and scattering it by 
means of a piece of finely ground glass 
between the light and condenser ; or the 
second and third methods may be con- 
bined. In your case we should first try 
the ground-glass suggestion. 


Developer. 
To convert an ordinary into a stand de- 
veloper it has been stated that an increased 
uantity of soda sulphite is required, etc. 
at is the effect of adding potassium ferro- 
cyanide, etc.? T. Н. L. (Eastbourne). 
The quantity of sulphite should be pro- 
portionate to the total quantity of water 
used. А 20 gr. per ounce is a suitable pro- 
portion, or say 4 to 5 per cent. solution. 
The addition of the ferrocyanide is sup- 
posed by its advocates to be a preventer 
of fog. This may be so, but we are not 
aware of any demonstration of this con- 
tention by experimental research. Al- 
though strongly advocated years ago, its 
use, in this country at any rate, is almost 
unknown. 


BotanicalPhotography. 

I wish to take a bush apple tree in blossom ; 

also in fruit. What is the best tackground to 

use so that the objects beyond may be shut 

out? What is the best type of plate? 

W. H. B. (Hul). 

As the blossoms are fairly light, it will 
be best to use a medium or dark back- 
ground in that case, e.g., a dark grey 
blanket, tablecover, etc., but for the fruit 
picture, probably a white sheet would be 
best. Use a panchromatic and colour 
screen. To prevent creases, etc., showing 
in the background you may get an assis- 
tant to move it about from side to side 
(a few inches) during the exposure. It 
should be far enough away behind the 
bush to be out of sharp focus. 


INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 
Queries should 


selection of 


queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 


CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 


and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 
prints for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 


2, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
e written on one side of the paper only. 


Positives Direct. 
Is it possible to get a developer which will 
give a positive direct; if not, is it possible 
to change a negative into a positive by some 
reversal process? I am taking up animated 
photography, and do not want the expense 
and trouble of making a print from the nega- 
tive, as I only want the one film. 
Р. С. Т. (Bedford Square). 
Perhaps the Waterhouse method of 
negatives direct may meet your needs, e.g., 
Water то oz., sodium sulphite бо gr., 
eikonogen 5o gr., lithium carbonate 45 gr., 
thiocarbamide, saturated solution, 5 min. 
(this last-named constituent is also known 
as thio-urea). There are also various other 
reversal methods, e.g., developing a nega- 
tive in the ordinary way, washing out the 
developer, dissolving the silver image, ex- 
posing the remaining silver haloid of the 
plate, and again developing. The removal 
of the first image may be by: Water 100z., 
potassium permanganate 5 gr., sulphuric 
acid то drops ; or, Water то 0z.,ammonium 
persulphate 100-150 gr., sulphuric acid 
10-15 drops. But when all is said and 
done these are somewhat heroic processes, 
because should, for any reason, the pro- 
cedure fail, your original negative is lost. 
Therefore, although it means trouble and 
expense to make a separate positive by 
contact exposure and development, it is 
the safer and wiser course. 


Under-exposure, etc. 
(1) What formula should I use for developing 
exceptional under-exposure? I use standard 
developer, but it does not give results up to 
what I should like. (2) What is in vcur 
opinion the fastest plate on the market? (1) 
Is yellow stain an aid or drawback when 
enlarging? (4)I have a Beck lens. Can I 
fit this to а Koilos shutter? What size 
rubber moulding do I require? Where can I 
obtain it? (s) In making starch paste, what 
should I add to prevent it deteriorating? 

R. W. E. (Llanelly). 

(1) ‘Ihe answer to this question we all 

have been searching for this many a year. 

If we could get results to our entire satis- 


faction from under-exposure we should 


no longer call it under-exposure. Yours 
is therefore a circular question impossible 
of answer. But to make the best of bad 
job in the way of under-exposure, you 
might try: Water 20 oz., soda carbonate 
I OZ., soda sulphate 1 oz., metol 3o gr. 
(no bromide). Still you need not expect 
perfect results. (2) Here, again, there is 
no answer. Of two plates A and B, one 
(A) may be the quicker under one set of 
conditions, while B wins the race under 
another set of conditions. Month by 
ricnth there appear in our paper an Ex. 
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posure Table, and list of plates grouped 
according to their general speed quality. 
Our best advice is to consult this page. 
(3) In the case of a thin, flat-contrast 
negative a very pale stain may be a slight 
help, but, generally speaking, a stainless 
negative is preferable. (4) This is a 
question for a dealer or repairer of 
apparatus, who will supply the required 
rubber moulding. It is obtainable from 
Messrs. Thornton-Pickard, Altrincham. 
(5) There is no satisfactory preservative of 
Starch paste. It will not keep beyond 
a couple of days in a reliable or satis- 
factory condition. 


Various Queries. 
I have an anastigmat F/7.7 lens. Should I 
use F/7 or F/8 on Watkins’ meter? (2) If it 
took six minutes, at 4 p.m., bright summer 
afternoon to enlarge quarter to whole plate, 
using bromide paper, what would be the 
exposure with gaslight paper? (3) How can 
I test the speed of my shutter? 
S. G. V. (Deptford). 
(1) Better take F/8. (2) Broadly put, you 
may reckon bromide papers (as a class) as 
thirty to sixty times the speed of gaslight 
papers. Thus your exposure would run 
into three to six hours. (3) To make апу- 
thing like an accurate test of a shutter is 
a very difficult thing, requiring expert use 
of elaborate apparatus, but you can get 
an approximate idea thus: Turn a bicycle 
on its back ; to one of the spokes near the 
rim fix a glass ball silvered inside (things 
of this kind are sold at toy shops for 
decorating Christmas trees;. Get an as- 
sistant to manipulate the pedals so that 
the wheel with ball is rotating steadily ten 
times in ten seconds—once per second. 
Arrange your camera so that your back is 
towards the sun, so that direct sunlight 
falls on the bicyzle. Expose a plate and 
develop it. Suppose now, that the bright 
spot of the glass ball shows a streak ex- 
tending a quarter of its circular path, then 
you may reckon that the exposure was 
a quarter of a second, as the ba!l takes 
one second to make its complete circuit. 


Enlarging. 


In making a daylight enlarger, quarter to 
whole plate, what would be distances of lens 
to negative and paper for a 4} in. focus lens? 
Would an Isostigmar Ке suitable, and should 
it be used at full aperture? 


S. B. К. (Barnet). 

The ratio or scale of enlargement of 
quarter to whole plate is 2 to т. There- 
fore the long conjugate, i.e. lens to paper, 
is three times the fo@al length, viz., 133 
inches in your сазе; and the shorter соп- 
Jugate, 1.е., lens to negative, is half this, 
or 6j inches. The Isostigmar should give 
you every satisfaction, and in all.proba. 
bility you would find all you need in the 
way of definition with full aperture. The 
above distances are not absolutely correct, 
but having got the apparatus roughly 
together, you can easily get the exact posi- 
tions by putting a piece of ground-glass 
in the position the paper is to occupy, 
when you can examine the image. For 
this purpose you should employ a sharp- 
all-over quarter-plate negative, or a waster 
on which you have made a lot of fine 
scratches with a pin point. 


Light for Enlarging. 
What is the best way of fitting threé acety- 
lene burners? I thought of arranging them 
in the form of a triangle. Н. В. (Wigan). 


Probably vou will find the best way to 
do this is to place them in a straight line 
cne behind the other in an ascending row, 
so that the second 15 a trifle above the 
first, and the third above the second. Thus 
they will all three be nearly in line with 
the optical axis of the condenser. 


The Beauty Spot. 

In attempting to do jus- 
tice to the autochrome 
plate in what I said a fort- 
night ago, it seems that I 
have done less than justice 
to its blemishes. I sug- 
gested, even if I did not 
explicitly say so, that the absence of blemishes on plates 
generally, and on papers too, for that matter, was an advantage. 
The fact is, of course, that spots and smears, and blots and 
blurs, and faults and flaws, and stains and smirches, and all the 
other things that are common to photographic materials, vastly 
improve on acquaintance. When a spot or stain of any sort 
makes itself welcome in the middle of his picture, the primitive 
instinct of the photographer is to use certain reprehensible lan- 
guage which Shakespeare put into the mouth of the sleep-walking 
Lady Macbeth. But spots are by no means the ugly things we 
think them to be, and when we magnify them up about a hun- 
dred times I can well believe that they are most beautiful crystal- 
like objects with radiating filaments, having a design that would 
do credit to a school of millinery. 


Lovely Blemishes. 


One patient man, I observe, has been investigating the spots 
which are occasionally found embedded in P.O.P., or poised 
lightly on its surface. He has found that not only are the 
results beautiful, but that they differ subtly in design according 
to the nature of the film, as, for example, whether it is collodion 
or gelatine. In view of the unending variety of these designs 
and their exquisite structure under the microscope, it seems that 
we might as well give up our own crude methods of printing out 
what we imagine to be a picture, and concentrate on the beauti- 
ful flaws which have been thoughtfully provided for us. Hence- 
forth there need be no more retouching. If you are fortunate 
enough to get a negative or a print hich is beautified by a spot, 
you should cut round the spot carefully, enlarge it up and frame 
it, and throw the rest of the picture away. But why expose at 
all? Why not get rid of the sensitiveness of the paper by fixing, 
and then hunt around for the enchanting blemishes? 


The Sunset that Never Was. 


Bacteria, I learn, are sometimes valuable assistants to the 
colour photographer. They are great at sunset effects. We were 
told at the recent autochrome demonstration at the R.P.S., that 
bacilli do really have an affection for the autochrome plate if it 
has been bathed in a very weak solution of glycerine instead of 
being varnished. More probably their amiable intention is to 
assist the autochromist and to improve his work. They reveal 
their presence by a rosy tint that spreads inwards from the 
plate's edge. Often the creatures are guilty of a fine intelligence, 
and paint their bacillary sunset in the sky, where, of course, it 
ought to be. But, like other mortals, they are liable to mistakes, 
and they do not always obey the injunction to “keep off the 
grass." It only remains for a man to train the staphylococcus 
and the streptococcus so that they always go for the sky, in order 
to get effects which will out-Turner Turner. 


Please to Remember— 


This autochrome demonstration, by the way, coincided with 
Guy Fawkes night, and Russell Square was the scene of con- 
tinual explosions. “The man who reduces an autochrome,” said 
the speaker, “must take his courage in both his hands,” and a 
terrific discharge of artillery gave additional force to the sentiment. 
An effort was made to develop one autochrome plate in public, 
but it was spoilt by a rocket which came glaring through the 
window at the critical moment. Another was then attempted, 
but just when the plate was being taken out of the slide, the 
room being in total darkness, an irresponsible member asked 
“whether the plate ought not to have a mask in case it fawkes.” 
The pun on the last word was altogether unforgiveable, but 
when the lights were turned up the offender, who would have 
had to expiate his ofícnce on the top of a tar barrel, could not 
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be located. And the plate had its mask all the same—a mask of 
quite impenetrable fog. 


Taking Liberties with the Ancients. 


Honestly, I think that the ancients will have a grievance against 
the moderns on the day of reckoning. Неге is Professor 
Flinders Petrie telling the Camera Club how he discovered a 
representation in stucco of a charming Egyptian head. He 
photographed it. Thus far old Cheops can have raised little 
objection. Presently, in the same neighbourhood, he found a 
skull— perhaps the brain-pan of some poor Yorick ; where be his 
gibes now, his gambols, his songs? Professor Petrie photo- 
graphed that also. The jester of Rameses may have been a trifle 
hurt at this, but he can have raised no real difficulty. When, 
however, the modern professor came to superpose the one upon 
the other, giving a quasi-Róntgen effect of a most moral and 
edifying character, it was surely enough to make the Pharaohs 
turn in their distracted graves. It is true it showed how nose, 
and chin, and jaw made a tight fit, and thus it vindicated the 
Egyptian artist’s reputation for adhering closely to Nature. But 
imagine the exact method in five thousand years’ time being 
applied to the art of our own day! How would the mummy of 
the modern woman appear by the side of those representations, 
eight feet high and slim in proportion, in the fashion papers? 


The Passing of the Glue-pot. 


A contemporary bemoans the passing of the glue-pot, “which 
was formerly to be found in almost every photographer’s work- 
room.” 


A pity truly to have said adieu 
To that enamel saucepan and its glue, 
And taken up some viscous parvenu. 


Though slender tripods fractured as they slipped, 
And dark slides had their fragile corners chipped, 
Nought feared we when with that good pot equipped. 


And when we undertook to do a job 
Of framing, then no gummy thingumbob 
Could make up for the glue-pot on the hob. 


For fixing pictures under mounts cut out, 
Or mending frames that had been knocked about, 
It had its uses—that I never doubt. 


We sniff now at the glue-pot as we pass, 
And use instead some tube of isinglass, 
Or tablet mucilaginous. Alas! 


Yet though the old adhesives we may chuck, 
And with some tempting new ones try our luck, 
I’ve noticed that we get as often stuck. 
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Lesson. 


S with the use of screen 
plates for colour photo- 
graphy, so with the brom- 
oil process, we must not be 
understood to suggest the 
process as suitable for the 
novice at photography. One 
who has had a camera for a few weeks 
only is well advised to stick to the work 
of making good, clean negatives from 
various subjects, and then good, clean 
prints from the negatives, using one 
printing process, such as bromide, gas- 
light, P.O.P., or platinotype. But a 
worker may have had two or three 
years of this kind of work, and is 
anxious to produce effects which such 
processes will not give him. Не turns 
to bromoil, and though fairly pro- 
ficient in the ordinary processes, he at 
once becomes a novice again—a novice 
so far as bromoil is concerned. Such is 
the novice for whom we are writing 
this week. We shall assume therefore 
that the beginner at bromoil knows how 
to make a good, clean negative, and 


from it a good, clean bromide enlarge- 
ment. It is not the function of a 
teacher to say pretty things about a 
beginner's productions, nor is it advis- 
able to suggest in any way that after- 
manipulation will compensate for care- 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


less, slipshod work. We may clear the 
ground by frankly stating that unless 
a worker is prepared to take great 
pains in the production of his initial 
bromide print or enlargement, he had 
better leave the process alone. It has 
been suggested, both with the gum- 
bichromate and the bromoil processes, 
that technique is at a discount, and that 
a picture can be produced from any 
sort of a poor original. It may be 
granted that a master of the process 
may occasionally produce an effect from 
a poor print, an effect quite other than 
that of the original, and very often 
quite other than what he really in- 
tended, but this is due more to an 
ability to “grasp the skirts of happy 
chance” than anything else. Let us 
repeat then: a good, clean negative, and 
a good, clean bromide enlargement, the 
enlargement preferably of whole-plate 
or 10 by 8 size, so that early attempts 
are not rendered more difficult by the 
large area to be covered. 


Now, what is meant bv a clean 


bromide enlargement? Not merely an 
enlargement which looks clean, and 
would pass even a high standard as 
a bromide only. First, slow develop- 
ment produces a silver image which is 
more suitable for the process than that 
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THE BEGINNER AT THE BROMOIL PROCESS. 


obtained by rapid development. 4 
somewhat diluted amidol developer is 
the best one to use, though diluted 
metol-hydroquinone has the advantage 
of keeping better after being prepared. 
Care will be taken, naturally, to avoid 
any fogging of the paper due to the 
longer exposure {о the dark-room 
light, and if development is found to 
take from five to ten minutes, the 
vellow or orange light may be switched 
off, or the dish covered by a sheet of 
stout strawboard. After development is 
complete, the print must be rinsed and 
fixed, and fixing is perhaps the most 
important step. The fixing bath may be 
either a plain hvpo bath of about 25 per 
cent. strength, or it may be rendered 
acid by the addition of metabisulphite 
of potassium or bisulphite of sodium, 
according to the formula which have 
been printed on this page from time to 
time. The important thing is the way 
the print ts fixed. The greatest care 
must be taken to prevent any uneven 
action. То this end put the print into 
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the hypo face upwards, and instantly 
pass the palm of the hand over the face 
of the print at one action, pressing the 
print beneath the hypo, and ensuring 
the absence of any air bubbles. Strong 
fixing bath should instantly reach every 


4 (Supplement. ) 


part of the film surface. The print may 


then be turned over, and this action 
repeated. After turning it over once 
or twice during the first minute of fix- 
ing, it may be left face downwards, 
taking care to see that no large or small 
bubbles of air are imprisoned beneath 
the print. In a 25 per cent. hypo bath 
five minutes’ fixation is ample, and it 
is not spending an unreasonable time 
if the print is kept moving during the 
whole of this time. "This may not be 
absolutely necessary, but if mysterious 
markings occur in the pigmenting, it is 
a wise and reasonable precaution. 
Washing is best done by hand changes, 
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using a couple of porcelain dishes, and 
transferring the prints from one dish 
to the other. A dozen such changes of 
two minutes in each lot of water are 
sufficient, each print being lifted out 
separately, and allowed to drain a 
moment before being placed in the fresh 
lot of water. Dry the prints before 
proceeding. 

The copper bromide type of bleacher 
is most suitable for enlargements made 
from average negatives. If the older 
type of ferricyanide bleacher is used 
the prints need to be from vigorous 
negatives, and fully exposed and de- 
veloped. With the copper bromide 
bleacher an ordinary enlargement may 
be used, that is one of average strength, 
or even a delicate print. The bleacher 
is as follows: 


10 p.c. solution potass. bromide 4 oz. 
го p.c. solution copper sulphate 6 oz. 
10 p.c. solution potass. bichromate 2 oz. 
Water 40 OZ. 


Add a few drops of hydrochloric acid, to 
clear the solution. 

This solution should be made up 
from the 10 per cent. solutions kept 
in separate bottles, adding warm water, 
so that the temperature of the mixture 
is about 75 deg. Fahr. The flattened 
print should be placed face up in а 
dry dish, and the bleacher poured over 
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it in an even wave. Uneven action 
will produce markings in pigmenting. 
All the grey colour of the print should 
bleach out, leaving only а faint 
vellowish-brown image. The print must 
then be washed in several changes of 
water at 70 to 8o deg. Fahr., and 
fixed in то per cent. hypo at about the 


same temperature, fixing for five 
minutes. By this time the gelatine 


should have swelled in the high lights 
sufficiently to show а good intaglio 
image. The hypo appears to have a 
softening action, especially with certain 
papers, and its action should be noted. 
The final washing should be half a 
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dozen changes of two minutes each, 
again at a temperature of from 70 deg. 
Fahr. upwards. If the margins of the 
print seem a little slimy, the tempera- 
ture may be kept at about 70 deg., but 
if not, and the relief is only slight, 
hotter water may be used, according to 
what the paper will stand. After this 
final washing the print is ready for 
pigmenting. 

On a sheet of stout glass lay three or 
four sheets of blotting paper thoroughly 
wetted. Lay smoothly over them a 
clean towel, and press gentlv, as though 
blotting a letter, to absorb the super- 
fluous or surface water. Then lay on 
the blotting paper the print, and remove 
again from its surface all water with а 
sheet of clean blotting paper, blotting 
off small areas at a time. On a ground- 
glass palette squeeze a little. pigment, 
spread it evenly and thinly with a 
palette-knife, and taking а  pied-de- 
biche brush of moderate size dab it on 
the ink or pigment with a dabbing or 
“patting " movement, just such a move- 
ment as would be used in dabbing up 
with a serviette a teaspoonful of water 
spilled on a tablecloth. When the 
brush is charged in this way with ink 
repeat the dabbing on the print. Fig. 1 
shows the effect which will probablv 
be obtained, and such an effect indi- 
cates too little ink or too stiff an ink. 
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Fig. 2 shows ink applied a little more 
heavily, the image showing up more 
clearly. Now, if instead of dabbing 
gently and evenly we do this first, and 
then holding the brush in one of the 
specially made “hoppers” we tap the 
print, using the brush exactly as we 
would a small tack-hammer, but tap- 
ping very gently, we shall find the print 
brighten up, the high lights becoming: 
lighter, and (if the print is in proper 
condition) the shadows becoming 
darker. Perhaps we find that the ink 
is too hard to go readily on to the print, 
and in that case we must add some 
of the thinning medium, carefully mix- 
ing up the whole of the ink again with 
the palette-knife. Fig. 4 shows another 
section treated with this thinner ink, 
and tapped to bring out contrast and 
detail. 

Over-thinning of the ink must be 
carefully guarded against, or we shall 
produce a dull heavy effect, such 
as that shown in fig. 5, so that it will 
be seen the thinning must be done very, 
very gradually, adding the merest trace 
of medium at a time, and trying the 
effect of each such addition. We should 
advise the making of a series of simple 
experiments in this way on one or two 
prints. More will be learned of the 
brush action, the effect of different 
thickness or stiffness of ink, and so on, 
than by making half a dozen prints 
straight away. Remember that a gentle 
pressure, a sort of lingering touch, puts 
ink on, while a quick tapping move- 
ment takes ink off— particularly off the 
high lights. If a patch appears too 
heavily inked or pigmented, the ink 
can be removed (assuming the print to 
be in proper condition) by working over 
it again and again, charging the brush 
from this over-dark portion instead of 
from the palette. Even pigmenting is 
obtained by continued gentle dabbing 
over the whole area being treated. 

In the next bromoil lesson we shall 
reproduce a print showing various de- 
grees of completion on different sections 
of the print. 


EW READERS of 
EBE As РЕР 

should note that each of the 
Beginners’ articles is complete 


in itself, but the entire series 


forms a highly instructive guide 


for the Amateur Photographer. 
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Many of the back numbers are 
oul of print, but application to the 
Publisher, 52, Long Acre, London, 
W.C., will bring particulars of those 
sill obtainable. 
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E do not know how or why it is 
_ that we so often unconsciously 
associate flowers with children, or per- 


haps we should say childhood with 
flowers. Possibly the frail look of a 
flower in some way reminds one of the 
young and innocent lives. Then, again, 
the flowers are chiefly with us in the 
spring-time of the year, and this rapid 
growing period seems to suggest in a 
subtle way the spring-time of youth. It 
is true that the great poet has divided 
the span of life into seven “ages,” but it 
seems simpler to think of the spring-time 
of childhood, of the summer of youth, the 
autumn of advanced years of ripened ex- 
perience, and the winter of full years 
passing into decay, and so closing the 
cycle of human life. 

These thoughts seem to flow easily and 
directly from the two little pictures of 
these two youngsters in the spring-time 
of their days, amid a suitable environ- 
ment of flowers and young foliage. 

The question is, how do they strike one 
as successful pictures? The first thing 
about fig. A which we notice is the 
tombstone shape of the print, doubtless 


By J. Dogherty. 
From the Weekly Competition (Beginners ). 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ 
Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 
will be dealt with here. 
the result of using a cut-out mask for she is looking at the flowers instead of 


blocking out parts of the margin of the 
negative. “To every rule an exception,” 
no doubt. At the 
same time, it is very 
rare indeed that we 
can improve upon the 
rectangular shape. 
Straight-line edges 
and right-angle cor- 
ners are so familiar— 
all but universal—that 
they pass unnoticed, 
while circles, ovals, 
oblongs with rounded 
coiners, tombstones, 
and so forth, are all 
calculated to attract 
notice. And one need 
hardly repeat on this 
page that anything 
which leads the eye 
out of the picture, or 
carries it up to the 


margins, is undesir- 
able and to be 
avoided. For this 
reason опе avoids 
bevel-edge, cut-out 
mounts, conspicuous 
lines on the mount 
round the print. 
startling colours of 


mounts, a multiplicity 
of mounting papers, 
conspicuous lettering, 


either for title or 
signature, gaudy 
frames—in a word, 


anything round about 
a print which is at 
all likely to catch the B.— DAISIES. 
eye. The proper А 
business of a mount 

is to help the print, not contend or com- 
pete with it in any way. 

The next point one notices is that the 
girl is obviously looking either at the 
camera or at someone just alongside it. 
This may be natural enough, but it ren- 
ders the portrait very “posey” and self- 
conscious, or rather camera-conscious. 
Techaicallv the general result is fair, 
as regards exposure, etc. But as a com- 
position it errs on the side of having 
too much insistent detail. Thus, to 
(our) right of the figure we have 
a considerable mass of leafage which, 
from a botanical point of view, is very 
interesting in several ways, but this large 
patch of detail tends to attract one's at- 
tention away from the figure, and it goes 
without saying that the girl is intended 
to be the principal item in this picture. 

Now, let us glance at fig. B, where we 
are glad to see rectangular trimming has 
been adopted. The figure seems quite 
naturally engaged in gathering flowers; 


staring at the camera. There is an agree- 
able suggestion of distant landscape, and 


By Miss D. C. Davies. 


From the Weekly Competition ( Beginners’). 


also of sky and cloud. But—there is 
always a but—the centres of the flowers 
(disc florets), which in all probability are 
yellow, or possibly orange, in the print 
come out as black dots. The foliage 
generally is too dark and sombre. 

These shortcomings point to the neces- 
sity of an ortho. plate and colour screen. 

The worker may here be reminded that 
when we look at a yellow object in 
nature, such as the centre of one of these 
daisies, the eye 1s receiving the sensation 
of yellow. But the ordinary plate is 
far more sensitive to blue rays than to 
any other colours, so that the green, 
yellow, and red objects of nature largely 
depend on such blue rays as they 
may happen to reflect. If, now, the 
worker had used an ortho. plate, which 
is usually a green sensitive plate, his 
greens would have come better, and also 
the green part of the light coming from 
the yellow objects would have had a 
chance. 
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THE SQUIRE'S DAUGHTER. Bv E. F. Н. CROUCH. 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. This picture was hung at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition, and also 
received Hon. Mention at the recent Southampton Exhibition. 
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IN THE STUDIO. By E. Т. HOLDING. 
Reproduced from the original bromide print exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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MATINEE D'AUTOMNE. By LEONARD MISONNE. 
From the One-Man Show of M. Misonne's Work now open at '' The A. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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The approach of the Christmas season causes many to 
cast about in their minds as to a suitable gift for photo- 
graphic friend or relative. To such 
we would commend “ Photograms 
of the Year," 1912, as a solution of 
the difficulty. All who love pic- 
tures of a high order, whether photographers or not, will 
find this book a welcome addition to their bookshelves. 
It contains upwards of 100 pages of pictures by the best 
pictorial photographers in all parts of the world, printed 
on art paper (the size of page being the same as THE 
A. P.), in addition to articles on the progress of photo- 
graphy in various countries, etc. ‘‘Photograms of the 
Year,” 1912, 15 obtainable from all bookstalls, book- 
sellers, and photographic dealers, or direct from the pub- 
lishers, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., price 2s. 6d. in 
stiff paper binding, 3s. 6d. cloth; postage extra. 
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We are glad to record that the disposition of the con- 
tributions to the Snowden Ward Memorial Fund has at 
last been decided upon. Those 
who contributed will remember 
that the proposition was put for- 
ward for the preparation of a 
bronze bust and replicas, and this appeared to be a 
tangible method of employing the amount subscribed. 
There were, however, many objections to this scheme, 
and finally Mr. J. C. Warburg, who has very actively 
interested himself in the matter, put forward a sugges- 
tion that would have undoubtedly appealed to the sym- 
pathies of the late Mr. Ward himself. The new scheme, 
which has been adopted by a practically unanimous vote 
of the committee appointed to deal with the fund, 
consists of two parts. The first is concerned with the 
preparation of a permanent photographic enlargement of 
a portrait of Mr. Snowden Ward (approved by Mrs. 
Ward), to be presented, suitably framed, to the Royal 
Photographic Society, the Camera Club, the Edinburgh 
Photographic Society, and the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Photographic Association—a sum not exceed- 
ing то to be expended for this purpose. The second 
part provides that the balance, after payment of ex- 
penses, shall be handed over to the London Hospital, the 
trustees of which will invest the money under the name 
of the Snowden Ward Memorial Fund; the interest to be 
applied for the benefit of needy photographers, photo- 
engravers, etc. As the London Hospital is one of the 


AN IDEAL GIFT FOR 
A PHOTOGRAPHER. 


THE SNOWDEN WARD 
MEMORIAL FUND. 


best managed in the country, with a high reputation, 
subscribers to the fund may depend upon their donations 
being well applied, and we hope that in view of the small- 
ness of the amount so far contributed (4180 only) many 
of our readers who were acquainted with the late Snow- 
den Ward and appreciated his good work and genial 
influence will hasten to send donations in a good cause. 
We may point out to hon. secretaries of photographic 
societies, other than the four selected, that memorial por- 
traits may be purchased. Mr. F. Martin Duncan, 
Spring Cottage, Oxted, Surrey, is the hon. treasurer. - 
6 e е 

Some presidents of the Royal Photographic Society 
have devoted their annual address from the chair to a 
review of the society's work, 
while others have taken up a 
special subject remote from 
society concerns. Mr. Chap- 
man Jones contrived to do both, and although an address 
split into two halves, the one parochial and the other 
dealing with abstruse science, was a trifle inartistic, it 
was all very useful and interesting. Mr. Jones recalled 
his own experience of the society twenty-five years ago, 
when it had no house of its own, a library of a few odd 
volumes, and only two meetings a month, one of these 
being of an informal character. There had been pro- 
gress in every respect except one, although for the last 
five years the membership had shown a tendency to 
remain stationary. The weak point in the society's 
affairs was the Journal, which. in Mr. Jones's opinion, 
should be an epitome of photographic literature and an 
organ of world progress. When the society had a sur- 
plus he thought that the Journal should have the first 
claim to consideration. 


THE R.P.S. 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


в ® o 

The second part of Mr. Chapman Jones's presidential 
address was descriptive of some work he has been 
doing upon the effects of the 
scattering of light by small particles 
in the film. Subsequently, in pro- 
posing a vote of thanks, Mr. 
J. B. B. Wellington suggested the possibility that a 
new process of colour photography, based on this 
theory, might be forthcoming before very long. Mr. 
Jones finds that the size of the silver particle in the 
gelatine film determines, by its interference with the 
wave-lengths of light, the colour of the image. His 


LIGHT-SCATTER BY 
SMALL PARTICLES. 
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method of investigation has been to enlarge up these 
particles step by step by the addition of mercury until 
they become measurable. Mr. Jones is confident that it 
is the size of the particles which controls the colour 
effects, the transmitted light varying, according to their 
size, from yellow, through brownish-red, to grey. 
o © & 
Whether it is due to the remarkable amount of atten- 
tion attracted by this year’s Salon, or to some other 
cause, there is no doubt that a boom 
EXHIBITIONS jn photographic exhibitions is taking 
BOOMING AGAIN. place this season, as we predicted it 
would after. the slump of the past 
couple of years. At the same time, we must again insist 
upon the accuracy of the statement that every photo- 
graphic exhibition is made or marred by the enthusiasm 
(or lack of it, as the case may be) shown by the 
officials who form the executive. This has been brought 
to our notice so often that we are more than ever con- 
vinced of its correctness. As a case in point, we would 
cite the recent exhibition held by the Cambridge and 
District Photographic Society. Неге we saw both 
enthusiasm and hard work put forward by the officials, 
and an esprit de corps amongst the members that could 
only spell success. In fact, the members have been 
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working to such good purpose throughout the year that 
they were able to dispense with the ordinary open classes, 
confining the exhibition to their own work, and to work 
by members of the East Anglian Photographic Federa- 
tion. This, by the way, appears to be the first exhibi- 
tion at which the collected work of the societies forming 
this youngest and most go-ahead of the federations has 
appeared, and we would congratulate all concerned upon 
the excellence displayed. ‘The Cambridge exhibition 
might well rank this year as one of the best in its history, 
and in the matter of attendance has proved a record. 
Every praise is due to Mr. Sowdon and the other 
workers in the Cambridge Society who have helped to 
make it so. As we go to press we hear also of the 
splendid entries at the City of London and Cripplegate 
Exhibition. Here both the exhibitors and the trade are 
in full force, and the exhibition promises to be the best 
in the annals of the society. The Hackney Exhibition, 
too, which is now open, is also one of the very best, and 
on all sides one is hearing of a revival of activity in ex- 


hibition circles, and the entry into the arena of new and 


keen workers. We are glad to welcome them, and they 
may always depend upon the support of THE A. P. in 
furthering the cause of pictorial and practical photo- 
graphy. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


Full particulars and conditions were given last week, Coupons will be found on page 537. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Krans 
Bela, V. Marie Valerie Str., 11, Budapest. (Title of print, 
“Portrait of a Boy.”) Technical data: Plate, Eastman; lens, 
Suter Aplanat; stop, F/s; exposure, 7 sec.; time of day, 
2.30 p.m., April; developer, pyro; printing process, Gevaert 
Gravure, platinum toned. 

The Second Prize to W. J. Sayer, 181, High Street, Chatham. 
ое of print, “The Gleam.”) Technical data: Plate, Paget 
lydra; stop, F/6; exposure, 1-roth sec.; time of day, 3 p.m., 
October; developer, rodinal; printing process, bromoil. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to W. Walden Hammond, 38a, St. 
Andrew’s Street, Cambridge. (Title of print, “Entrance to 
Cambridge Exhibition, 1912.”) Technical data: Premo film; 
lens, Zeiss Tessar; stop, F/4.6; time of day, noon, November ; 
tank development; printing process, Paget bromide, toned. 

The Mounting Prize to J. H. Coatsworth, The Municipality, 
Alexandria, Egypt. (Title of print, “An Early Morning Sketch.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Paget E.R.; lens, Ensign anastigmat ; 
stop, F/5.5; exposure, 1-5oth sec. ; time of day, early morning, 
December; developer, diamidophenol; printing process, еп. 
larged on Wellington C.C. smooth bromide. | 


Hon. Mention. 

Edgar L. Randall, South Hampstead; Chas. F. Gare, Bir- 
mingham; John Hargreaves, Nelson; Miss Shakoor, Liphook ; 
Chas. M. Ansell, Grays; G. Forbes Brodie, Glasgow; Harold 
Pickles, Bradford; F. J. Pippard, Yeovil; W. C. H. Woodgate, 
Finsbury Park, N.; Alex. Taylor, Llandudno; W. Hill, Leek; 
J. Periam, London, W.C.; H. M. Kellam, Bolton; H. Booth, 
Cardiff; С. Upton Cooke, Islington, N.; Frank Bolton, 
IIull (2). 


Class I. 

Н. Booth, Cardiff С. Upton Cooke, Islington, N.; Arthur J. 
Munro, Glasgow; Geo. E. Williams, High Wycombe; John 
Snidall, Wakefield; Gabriel Fargeas, London, S.W.; Hilton 
Pearson, Toronto; Miss Jessie К. Hervey, Willesden Green, 
N.W.; F. E. Tinker, Shefheld; H. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith, 
W.; J. J. W. Carruthers, London, W.; Hy. Warner, West Ken- 
sington Park, W. (2) ; J. Scott, Birkenhead (2) ; J. Gale, W. Hartle- 
pool; Miss Montague, Sunningdale; D. G. Hyslop, Grange- 
mouth ; Miss Florence Barron, Stafford; David Orr, Woodford 
Green; Miss Shakoor, Liphook; W. J. Sayer, Chatham; Miss 
Constance Marsden, London, S.W.; J. Pearson, Preston; Mrs. 
Steuart, Eastbourne; H. J. Clare, Tottenham, N.; Chas. Lucas, 
Clapham Common, S.W. ; Mrs. A. Massue, Edinburgh ; Leonard 
Harrison, Nottingham; William Findlay, Aberdeen; David L. 
Taylor, Pollokshields; Geo. К. Ditchburn, Scarborough; A. 
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L. Pentelow, Boston; Geo. Morgan, Edinburgh; Chas. F. Cogs- 
well, Grimsby; С. C. S. Ingram, Cardiff; Miss К. P.-Cunliffe, 
Northwood; Е. Clements, Luton; J. Herbert Saunders, Leeds. 


| Class II. 

E. S. Perkins, Newport, Mon.; H. G. Wood, Forest Hill, 
S.E.; D. Mitchell, Fife; Lindsay Harman, Bowes Park, N.; 
Ralph R. Thompson, Mile End Gate, E.; J. H. Foyster, Man- 
chester; W. С. Greening, Harlesden, N.W.; Percy Travers, Man- 
chester ; G. H. Jenkinson, Cardiff; Thos. K. Lindley, Dublin ; 
Miss Kate Young, Plymouth; F. T. Rivers, Edinburgh; Lionel 
Wentworth, Tavistock; Frank J. Hora, Queenstown; Mrs. 
Towers, Birmingham ; D. S. Austin, Blackburn. 


| Сазз 111. 
‚ АП competitors not marked in Classes I. and IL, are placed 
in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to H. T. Davey, Mountfield, 
Mount Koad, Parkstone. (Title of print, “Important Busi- 
ness.”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. ortho.; lens, 
Aldis; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-soth sec. ; time of day, 11.30 a.m., 
July; developer, azol; printing process, enlarged on Welling- 
ton bromide. 

Ап Extra Prize is awarded to T. Roberts, Kingsville, Mot- 
combe Road, Eastbourne. (Title of print, * Rye." Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial S.S. ; lens, Goerz ; stop, F/6.8; exposure, 
1-10th sec. ; time of day, 4.30 p.m., October; developer, rytol ; 
printing process, enlarged on Kodak white Royal bromide, 
through chiffon. 

A Second Extra Prize to Rev. C. A. Finch, Finchpool, Hayes, 
Middlesex. (Title of print, *Ursula.") Technical data: Plate, 
Barnet S.S. ortho. ; lens, Bausch and Lomb г. r.; stop, F/8 ; 
exposure, 3 sec. ; time of day, 11 a.m., November; developer, 
rytol; printing process, bromide enlargement. 


Beginners’ Class. 

H. T. Davey, Parkstone; T. H. Mogg, Plymouth ; Horace 
Cooper, Plumstead; Edward Pollard, Eastwood, Notts; P. G. 
Hurst, Beckenham; Miss УУ. К. Hearn, Thames Ditton; A. E. 
Turner, Catford; A. W. Hughes, Birmingham; C. S. Douglas, 
Watford; A. F. Waters, Prestwich; Н. N. Wooley, Danbury ; 
Geo. Whitney, Northampton ; J. H. Foyster, Manchester ; E. J. 
Cross, Braintree; J. Downa, Stalybridge; W. G. Christopher- 
son, Bexley ; W. McLean, Queenstown ; H. J. Senior, Sheffield ; 
P. Perks, Kidderminster; Miss M. E. Blake, Crouch Hill, N.: 
Philip H. Williams, Winscombe; Harry Storm, Cardiff; D. 
Mitchell, Fife. 
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HE question of drying prints 
and negatives is one of 
greater importance for the 

amateur photographer than ap- 


thought from himself. Í 
rack full of negatives in a direct current of air, all may 
be well, but if not, drying marks will probably result; 
that is to say, the margins of the plates will dry first, 
and because the air cannot freely circulate between the 
closely packed negatives the central portions will remain 
moist for a long time. If, as frequently happens, the 
negatives are then conveyed to a warmer atmosphere to 
hasten the drying, these patches will dry with a different 
density and remain as unremovable marks in the 
negative. mE 
The trouble with the average drying rack which is 
sold commercially is that the grooves are too close 
together. Always invest, therefore, in a rack with 
plenty of space between the grooves, or only use every 
second or third groove. The worker should always re- 
member also to shake off as much adherent water as 
possible when removing the plates from the washing 
water, and clean the back of the negative with a piece 
of dry rag. If the negatives are then stood up to dry, 
they should be moved to a fresh position after the first 
minute or two, as it retards drying to leave the glass 
side wet or the rack standing over a pool of drippings. 
Other things being equal, plates dry quicker in cold 
weather than in hot, in dry weather than in wet, in a 
draught than in Still air. The reason is found in the 
cause of a plate getting dry at all. Air takes up water 
—water evaporates from the liquid form to make water 
vapour, which mingles with and escapes in the air. 
When tbe air holds a great deal of this water vapour 
in suspension it is slow about taking up more. The 
water vapour in the air is known as humidity. Its 
quantity is expressed in percentage of the total quantity 
which the air can hold at the prevailing temperature. 
‚ In summer the air is much more heated than in winter 
and takes up much more moisture. Consequently it is 
slower to dissolve more than would the same air colder 
and possessing less water vapour. This is why plates 
generally dry more quickly in winter than in summer. 
Of course, a winter's day may be very humid, and a 
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Ode А subject worthy of more attention than it usually receives. 


summer's day, after a storm, may be very dry, and the 
conditions be reversed. 

If time presses, one can hasten drying by bathing the 
plate in a mixture of formalin and water (e.g., formalin 
I drm., water 4 oz.) for about ten minutes, then wash 
the plate in water as warm as the hand can bear for, 
say, five minutes, and then dry the plate in front of a 
fire or over a gas stove. 

As most photographers are aware, negatives can be 
dried very rapidly—within ten minutes of leaving the 
washing water, in fact—by taking advantage of the 
property of methylated spirit to displace the water within 
the pores of the gelatine. There is a right and a wrong 
way of doing this. Once the water is removed the 
spirit volatilises quite readily in the air, leaving the nega- 
tive dry within a few minutes, but to succeed with the 
method it is most necessary that the water should be 
thoroughly removed, and this will not be the case unless 
it is placed in a bath of strong spirit. If a number 
of negatives are being handled, the water extracted from 
each soon weakens the spirit, and that is why the 
following procedure should be adopted. Take three 
batches of spirit, place the negatives in Nos. r, 2 and 3 
in turn, each for five minutes, filling bath No. 1 with a 
fresh negative as s»on as the first is in No. 2, and so on, 
keeping the three dishes occupied. As soon as the 
negative comes from the third bath, it will dry almost 
instantly on being waved in the air. 

Prints may be dried with alcohol too; and inasmuch 
as the fluid can get at the emulsion from both sides it 
forms a very effective method, one bath of fresh spirits 
usually being sufficient. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that a spirit-drying bath should not be used with 
collodion-surface papers. These papers, in fact, can 
be most readily dried between blotters, and finished 
within the warmth of a fire. Practically all prints can 
be blotted under pressure, and if laid out on blotters in 
front of a fire can generally be dried in about ten minutes. 
There is one point to remember, however, in the speedy 
drying of any emulsion paper—drying them before the 
fire tends to make a stiff and easily cracked surface, 
which is difficult to straighten out again without 
damage. То overcome this defect, the following plan 
may be adopted. After the prints have been blotted, 
wipe the surface with a piece of clean raw cotton dipped 
in a ten per cent. solution of glycerine and water. 
The surface should not be wetted—merely wiped—and 
they will then remain sufficiently soft, even under heat 
drving, to allow straightening with the edge of a ruler. 

A method for the more rapid drying of plates, which 
has been brought forward in France by Lumiére and 
Seyewetz, seems to be designed especially for the press 
photographer or dealer, who at very short notice has to 
develop plates for the tourist. The alcohol method of 
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drying is not always so rapid as might be wished, and, 
moreover, it is unsuitable for films. The new method 15 
based upon the fact that certain chemical products have 
a great affinity for water. The plate, with its wet gela- 
tine, is placed for four or five minutes in a go per cent. 
solution of potassium carbonate, by means of which, to 
a great extent, the water is aspirated. On withdrawal 
the negative shows only the slightest trace of moisture, 
and this can be wiped away after exposure to a current 
of air without any fear of the deterioration of the 
image. The negatives thus treated are said not to turn 
yellow, and to be free from the white veil sometimes 
manifested after drying with alcohol. This veil, by the 
way, is generally due to insufficient fixing, and can be 
removed if the plate is replaced in the fixing bath for ten 
minutes, then washed and dried again. 

Both roll and cut films are best allowed to dry spon- 
taneously. The former, when removed from the wash 
water, should be fixed up by a wooden film-clip to a 
piece of cord and stretched across a corner of a little- 
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SHOW at the Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, of the work 
of Leonard Misonne, of Belgium, one of the foreign 
workers who have particularly succeeded in catching the atten- 
tion of British amateurs, affords them an opportunity of seeking 
out the peculiar quality by which he engages interest. The 
search is worth while, for the magnetic attribute 1s one that all 
must desire. One-man shows give a possibility, absent from 
isolated examples, of tracing this underlying something, and in 
the present instance the negative discovery will at once be 
made that the collection is singularly devoid of the common- 
place. Yet if the work is not ordinary, it cannot be described 
as invariably correct. M. Misonne has not escaped the pre- 
vailing temptation to indulge in deep, velvety-black shadows, 
and their attraction in several instances. carries him too far, to 
the detriment of aerial perspective. These rich masses no 
doubt produce a pleasing effect of quality and texture, and 
might be used very appropriately for certain interior subjects, 
but are dangerous in outdoor light and atmosphere. Thus there 
are frequent inaccuracies of *values," as, for instance, in Le 
Peuplier Blanc," where the dark shadows of the middle distance 
prevent the feeling of space. The luminous sky may be re- 
garded as a compensation, and this is a charm met with in 
several other works. It is a good feature of “Les Chénes," in 
which the bleakness of winter is well rendered, the quiet tone 
of the snow being a useful reminder that it is not necessarily 
pure white. But though this is, on the whole, a highly suc- 
cessful work, one cannot overlook that in the tree trunks there 
is a tendency to overdo the blacks. г 
М. Misonne seems often inclined to sacrifice colour and 
atmosphere in the effort to obtain luminosity in the sky, and it 
will be instructive to study “Au Coucher du Soleil,” with the 
parting gleams lighting the backs of the sheep. The sky 1s 
delicate and luminous, but the high lights on the sheep, intensi- 
fied by contrast with the dark ground, are in competition with 
the sunset, and an exaggerated depth of tone has been given to 
the landscape to fortify the light. It would appear, indeed, 
that the power of attracting and interesting can exist apart from 
correctitude, and it is necessary to look beyond this for an 
explanation of the faculty. In these examples it seems to lie in 
temperament, for this pervades them all. Yet temperament is 
not enough, since by itself it might produce very bizarre results. 
There is sympathy as well, and a definite intention (better 
recognised in some works than in others) to render some special 
aspect of the scene in a particular way. “Pasture” is a favour- 
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used room (warm, if possible). Another film-clip 
fastened to the other end will cause the roll to hang 
straight down and dry flat. This is a much better way 
than cutting it up and drying the separate pieces. Cut 
films are best dried by pinning by one corner to the 
edges of wooden shelves, or they may be held by small 
clips to the stretched cord referred to above. 

This piece of stout cord stretched across a room— 
near the ceiling—is also very useful in drying large 
prints and enlargements. The prints are held by two 
top corners with the small print clips sold by all dealers, 
and are then attached to the line, where they may hang 
out of reach until dry. If the amateur does his photo- 
graphic work in the evening, both plates, films and 
prints can be easily dried in the morning, if the warm 
kitchen is taken advantage of for the purpose. Take 
care, however, to issue suitable warnings to the domestic 
department, and, if possible, get up early enough to 
remove the plates or prints before the day’s work 
begins. | 


THE WORK OF LEONARD MISONNE 


AT “THE A. Р.” LITTLE GALLERY. 
By ANTONY GUEST. 


able example, with a telling point of emphasis in the gleam of 
light next the dark cow to relieve the surrounding indefinite- 
ness, and with much tenderness in the treatment of the 
trees. There is something poetical in this work, better 
realised if the heavy foreground is covered. The touch of 
Nature's poetry is also felt in * Verdure," where the quiet soli- 
tude of the trees by the waterside in twilight, and the half- 
beached boat, help the suggestion of repose after the heat of 
the day. M. Misonne’s light and delicate manner of inter- 
preting the character of trees gives clear proof of his sym- 
pathetic outlook, but when he has another object in view he 
can even treat trees with something like indifference. This is 
exemplified in “La Foret de Hêtre,” a telling composition 
with the svn's rays penetrating the woodland and casting strong 
shadows. But here the purpose was to emphasise the light, and 
the method adopted of using a violent tonal contrast is not the 
most satisfactory, since it eliminates the suggestion of colour, 
reflected light, and the subtle diversity that belongs to natural 
scenes. Similarly, in *Matinée d'Automne," a good subject 
with figures passing under the avenue, and long shadows from 
the pines, there might have been more sense of seasonable 
colour with less insistence on contrast. The position of the 
highest light in the sky, by the way, is not justified by the 
direction of the shadows. 

On the whole, I think M. Misonne is more at home with quiet, 
atmospheric effects than in the treatment of strong sunlight. 
* Orniéres ” is represented in twilight with a sunset gleam, and 
the simplicity of treatment strengthens the composition, and the 
impression of a stormy night in store for a sleeping town. 
“La Neige" conveys a wintry feeling, but the white patches at 
the side of the picture might have been better placed, if they 
are needed at all. A pretty work which has advantages both of 
light and atmosphere is *Prés du Moulin," where a pleasant 
atmosphere is produced by the misty sunlight, and soft tones in 
the water, house and foliage form a background for a well- 
standing female figure. * Aux Champs;" in which the light prettily 
edges the cow and the girl knitting, has less luminosity, but 
there are graceful lines in the row of trees with lightly handled 
foliage, and they make a nice tone gradation as they fade into 
the distance. e 

M. Misonne has made a speciality of the Artigue process, 
which produces an agreeable texture that lends itself well to the 
soft and poetic aspects of Nature that he is so fond of render- 
ing, but it appears that the method also has pitfalls in the 
excessive density of tone to which attention has been directed. 
The prints are understood to be * straight," but the handling of 
the medium gives such extensive opportunities for control that 
it must be hard to avoid using them, though this may be done 
almost involuntarily. Indeed, these prints have not the charac- 
ter of mechanical work. They have the impress of sensitive 
personal feeling, and this gives them their distinctive interest, 
whatever demerits may be discovered. 
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BROMIDE PRINTING EXPOSURES. 


The Sanger-Shepherd Density Meter as an Aid in Determining Correct Exposures. 
A RECORD OF SOME EXPERIMENTS. 


By F. C. LAMBERT, M.A. 


ERHAPS it may be as well to say at the outset that I 
P have no commercial or personal interest whatever in 

advocating the use of this piece of apparatus, and that 
my. sole aim in recording some interesting experiments is to 
show how this apparatus may be used in solving the all- 
important question of printing exposures in connection with 
bromide paper. 

It is thought by some that having ascertained the mini- 
mum satisfactory exposure with a bromide plate when 
making a negative, we can yet get a good printing negative 
with double or quadruple this satisfactory minimum, so we 
ought to have a similar “latitude” in bromide paper print- 
ing. True, there is some latitude, but in my experience 
it 15 not very great. Therefore, the closer we can get to 
“best ? exposure, the better for various reasons, into which 
I need not now enter. In case the reader does not happen 
to be familiar with the S.-S. meter, I may explain how it is 
used. The densest part of the negative, through which we 
want to get just enough light to penetrate to give us the 
most delicate gradation of high light, is selected. Suppose 
this to be the sky part of a landscape subject, and that our 
sky shows indication of cloud forms. The negative 15 laid 
film down on a velvet-covered flat surface, in which there 


is a small hole about half an inch diameter. The selected 
porn of the negative is put over this hole, the negative 
eing held in position by a spring tongue gently pressing 
on the back (bare glass) side of the negative. In a certain 
groove of the instrument we place a long narrow negative, 
showing a series of gradually increasing densities duly num- 
bered. The apparatus is put on a table facing a window 
with a good sky-light. By looking down a small tube we 
see a circle of light, i.e., more or less. One-half of this circle 
corresponds to the part of the negative to be measured. The 
other half shows a small part of the sliding scale. It only 
remains to slide this scale to and fro until we find a position 
where the two halves of the circle appear equally light, or 
dark, or grey, just as you please to term it. After a minute's 
practice this can be done again and again with a very high 
degree of accuracy. We now read off the density number 
along the edge of the scale where the mouth of the slot 
crosses the scale. This number may be written on one 
corner of the film with a finely pointed hard (HHH) pencil. 
There is one mechanical defect in the apparatus which 
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I happen to possess, viz., that it is not possible to bring over 
the observation hole for the negative the central part of a 
half-plate negative, as the distance between this hole and 
the ledge on which the edge of the negative rests is only 
a trifle over 14 in., whereas half way across a half-plate 
is 23g in. This, of course, is only a matter of altering the 
dimensions of the apparatus. 

We now turn to a sheet of numbers issued with the instru- 
ment which gives printing times with various brands of 
bromide and gaslight papers at certain distances, from a 
16-candle-power illuminant. But it fell out that the brand 
of paper I wanted to use was not on the list; also I wished 
to print at 4 feet, not 20 inches from the light, and I did not 
know at all what was the candle-power of my gas-flame; so 
that these figures did not fit my case. 

But on looking at the table of printing times given, ] 
noticed the times for every third number on the scale were 
doubled, thus:— 


Density numbers s. X2 13 I4 15 16 17 
Printing times ا‎ 6 8 10 12 15 
This gave the required clue; for if I could find the print- 
ing time to fit my conditions and knew the density number 
of that negative, I could easily make a table of times to ht 
other density numbers, and so any other negatives. 

An ordinary negative (see fig.) was selected, which had a 
long range of densities, including a sky showing cloud forms. 
Eye inspection suggested that the best exposure would be 
somewhere between 20 and 30 seconds at 4 ft. from the gas 
flame. This was exposed in five strips, commencing with 
16 seconds; covering up one-fifth, and giving four more 
seconds; covering up two-fifths, and giving five more 
seconds; then seven more seconds, and then eight seconds. 
The strips, therefore, had a total of 16, 20, 25, 32, and 4o 
seconds. It may be noticed that these figures (approximately) 
show an increase of a quarter (25 per cent.) of the total, 
i.e., 16 plus 4, or 20, then 20 plus 5, i.e., 25, and so on. 

Full development gave the print here reproduced. АП 
things considered, the middle or 25-second strip is nearest the 
mark, but another couple of seconds more would have been 
better, but the next strip—32 seconds—is a shade too much. 
Measuring the sky density of this negative gave No. 17. 

We now make a scale of times on a strip of card, thus: 
3, 4, 5; 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, 20, 25, 32, 40, 50, 60, and on. Then, 
putting 17 above 25, 18 above 32, 19 above 4o, and so on, 
we get this result:— 


Density numbers ... 10 1 12 13 14 15 16 17 È 19 2 2t 
Exposure, 4 ft. se €. 0 8 e n -20 “тз Os 19 .40 Xo ° 


I8, etc. 
20, etc. 


To verify this scale I took two negatives entirely different 
(1.е., opposite) in character. 

One of these was a portrait with strong contrasts. It was 
desired to show detail in the white silk embroidered shaw] ; 
the density of this part gave the reading 18, or just under 
that number. This print had 30 seconds, i.e., a trifle below 
the tabular value. The result I consider as good as can 
be obtained in this case. 

The second negative was a seaside scene on a wet, cloudy, 
grey morning, when the sky had but a mere suggestion of 
cloud. The densest part of the sky was measured, and came 
out just about midway between 12 and 13. The exposure 
given was 9 seconds. The resulting print gives all the nega- 
tive shows by way of cloud. This negative is so thin and 
flat that one is surprised to see so much print contrast from 
it as was thus obtained. 

Having thus determined exposures ranging from g to 30 
secs., with negatives of altogether widely different character, 
one may look for good results with the method generally. 
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N amateur has often a difficulty in a small 

house in getting a dark-room. Some 
work with great discomfort under the staircase or in the 
bathroom, whilst others use the scullery sink—when they 
can get to it. Needless to say, these latter are great 
nuisances to the female portion of the household, whilst 
they themselves must be continually disturbed when in 
the middle of turning out a chef-d'œuvre. 

One can only turn out the best results when one works 
in periect comfort and peace. It is with this end in view 
that I will describe a method that works very well. Though 
probably used by others, I have never seen it described in 
any of the numerous photographic books or newspapers that 
I have read, and I have never known a photographer who 
worked in quite the same way. 

Lately a lecture was delivered 
К. P. S., on the subject of dark-rooms. А nine-foot tank 
and other luxuries were mentioned, and, no doubt, if one 
had a big house and plenty of money, one could follow the 
lecturer's advice with great advantage. It is not for these 
lucky people that I am writing, but for the man with a small 
house and limited means. 

Most men have a dressing or other small room that they 
can have all to themselves. The reasons that they do not use it 
as a dark-room are, generally, they say, because it has a 
big window and door, and because it has no sink or water 
supply in it. My answer to these objections is that it is 
quite easy to make the room light-tight, that a sink or 
water supply in the dark-room is unnecessary, although I 
know that many people will join issue with me about this 
last statement. 

If very large, half of the window can be permanently 
boarded up, while a hinged board or arrangement of boards 
can be fitted to close the other half as required. This can 
be done by any intelligent village carpenter for a few shil- 
lings. The hinged board when shut should butt up against 
a strip of felt, and be jammed tight against it by four or 
five wooden buttons. 

The door can be made light-tight in a similar manner by 
making it to jamb against a strip of felt all round, a small 
batten of wood with felt on the inner side being required on 
the floor. 

A ventilator or small window should be arranged, either 
on top of the boarded-in half of window or the other. 

This small window can either have red or black glass, 
and must close tightly up against felt. It can be opened 
quickly to allow fresh air to come into the room, say Бе- 
tween each enlargement, without disturbing the window 
proper. It is most useful, and makes a great difference in 
the atmosphere of the room. Other ventilation is then 
hardly needed. 


in connection with the 
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S already announced, the success which attended the 
A Photographic Arts and Crafts Exhibition held at the 
Horticultural Hall in May of this year, was such as to justify 
the management in deciding to hold a similar exhibition in 1913. 
This will take place from April 4 to 12, in the Royal Horticul- 
tural Hall, Westminster, and preparations ате already well in 
hand. Several novelties are expected, and every facility will be 
provided for the demonstration of these, and also of any processes 
likely to be of interest to visitors. Special arrangements will 
be made for members of photographic societies to visit the 
exhibition, and the fourth annual congress of the Professional 
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A DARK-ROOM FOR A SMALL HOUSE. 


To make quite certain of absolute dark- CY 


ness, a red blind can be fitted on a roller 

inside or outside of the door according as it opens outwards 
or inwards; and another can be fitted to let down over the 
whole window space. 

A room fitted as above can be made perfectly light-tight 
in a few seconds, and will be found very useful by all photo- 
graphers. 

As regards water supply, a basin full is all that is re- 
quired until the negatives or bromide enlargements are 
finished, when they can be taken to be washed in the bath- 
room. А second basin may be required if backing has to 
be washed off, and sometimes a jug of water and a slop-pail 
are necessary, but not often. 

Negatives, singly or in tanks, can be given the slight swill 
necessary between developing and fixing perfectly well in 
a basin. Bromide prints, etc., can be pressed into the 
basin face downwards for a moment betore putting into 
the hypo. 

A small table with a piece of plate-glass on it makes a 
good developing table, easily dried and cleaned. On the 
table and underneath the glass can be tacked cards with 
formulæ, weights, and measures, relative speeds of plates 
and papers, time and temperature tables, list of plates still 
to be printed from, and all photographic information fre- 
quently required for reference. 

All fixing can be done on the marble slab of the wash- 
stand. A piece of linoleum underneath can be easily 
sponged over after work is finished. 

The enlarging lantern can be placed on the chest of 
drawers. If rested on a drawing-board fitted with four 
“domes of silence,” it can be moved about much more 
easily for focussing, etc. iece of cardboard glued to the 
wall makes an excellent ind rigid easel. 

It will be found advisable to dust and “tidy” the room 
one’s self. If all the household is not allowed in, there 
will be no difficulty in finding bottles, knives, pins, etc., 
in the dark, and mysterious marks and scratches on films 
will not be so frequent. 

A small gas fire in the dark-room is a great comfort and 
help in winter; an * Omega " was recommended at the 
К. P. S. lecture, 1 believe, but I have never seen one. 

A dark-room should never have a carpet, I believe, but 
personally I could not do much work in winter without 
one, and I have not found any bad results from it, while 
the difference in comfort is very great. 

If a “daylight developing ” tank is used, the manufac- 
turers assure you that no dark-room is required, but it is 
very unpleasant to load slides under the bed clothes and 
similar places. Plates have also to be placed in the tank 
in darkness or in a safe light somewhere. 


AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 


Association will take place during the week. 
The council of the P. P. A. have the matter well in hand, and 
are arranging an interesting series of meetings. Аз usual, an 
excellent orchestra wil be engaged, and the programme of 
attractions promises to be the best yet provided. The secretary, 
Mr. Arthur C. Brookes, informs us that several firms not 
hitherto represented have applied for space, while former exhi- 
bitors have, in some cases, applied for larger space. Further 
information regarding the exhibition can Бе obtained on 
application to Mr. Brookes, at Sicilian House, Southampton 
Row, W.C. 
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N these days of small-sized plates, опе 
is forced to enlarge the negative to 
obtain a decent-sized print. To many people expense is a great 
consideration, and, in consequence, they have to be satisfied 
with one of the cheap enlargers, such as the “Ellipsoid ” en- 
larging lantern. With these admirable enlargers it is quite easy 
to obtain first-class results; but, no doubt, many workers have 
often wished for a means whereby they could facilitate the 
manipulation entailed by the focussing, etc., of the image. The 
following is a very simple method of obtaining this, being easy 
to make and quite inexpensive. 

An ordinary wooden box, such as a sugar-box, is obtained, in 
which to place the enlarger (fig. 1). If one of a suitable height 
cannot be obtained, part of the top should be cut away and 
the cowl allowed to project. The lid of the box is removed ; 
and in the bottom, which we will now call the front, an aper- 
ture is cut to allow the lens-board and bellows to extend. This 
opening should be a little smaller than the bellows frame, which 
can then be pressed up against wooden front (fig. 2), At one 
side of the box an oblong opening should be cut, and piece 
removed hinged on to form a door. This aperture is to allow 
the negative carrier to be inserted and removed (figs. 1 and 3). 
When the bellows and carrier openings are cut, allowance 
should be made for the platform, in the bottom of the box, 
which raises the whole enlarger. This platform should be 
about 2 or 3 in. high, so that the centre of the lens is opposite 
the centre of the easel; the platform should be supported upon 
two strips of wood on the bottom of the box (fig. 1). On the 
outside of the bottom a piece of wood is screwed, and allowed 
to project about $ in. at the front; another of the same thick- 
ness is fixed at the back to keep the box straight. The box is 
not only a means to keep the enlarger fixed in one position, but 
is also an excellent way to trap all stray light. 

The baseboard for the rails is next taken in hand (figs. 1 and 
4). This should be constructed of wood the same thickness as 
the strips on the bottom of the box. In length it is about twice 
the height of the box, this providing a good extension for all 
ordinary work, and is in two sections, hinged in the middle. 
A slot, about 1 in. wide, is cut down the centre to allow the 
bolt used for clamping the easel to travel in, leaving 6 in. 
solid wood at each end. The rails for the easel to slide along 
are about т in. wide by $ in. thick, and are fixed a suitable dis- 
tance apart, but should not extend the full length of the base. 
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Fig. 1.—A. Enlarger in box (N). 
of box. E. Bellows frame. 
H. Hinged base for rails. 


Address Wanted.—The Service Company, Ltd., ask us to men- 
tion that they have received a request for price lists from Mr. 7. 
Lewis Bullimore, but no address was given. Readers who apply 
to firms for catalogues, etc., should be careful that name and 
address are clearly stated, as, owing to the omission of this, 
advertisers are often unable to send the matter asked for. 
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ENLARGING WITH THE “ELLIPSOID” 
ENLARGER. 


Special to ** The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.’ 


B. Raised platform. C. Negative carrier. 

F. Block of wood under 
Strips of wood on bottom of box. 
J. Rails. К. Strip of wood on base of ease]. Г. Easel base. M. Easel. 
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lens board to prevent strain. С. 
I. Divisions of base, hinged. 
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Between these, and about two 
inches from the hinged ends of 
the two sections, a fairly narrow 
batten the same thickness as 
the rails is fixed on each sec- 
tion; two more are also fixed 
at the other ends, where the 
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rails end, but reaching from D 
edge to edge of the baseboard. KOE 
Needless to say, саге GY 


great 
should be taken to ensure that 


the negative is at right angles to the base, 


and, consequentl 
the easel. 4 d $ 


The baseboard is then attached to the strip of wood 


Fig. 2.—Showing the front of box, with opening cut for bellows. 
Fig. 3.—Apparatus folded up, showing door for negative holder. 


on the bottom of box by means of hinges; this allows the whole 


apparatus to fold up, thus taking up very little more room than 
the enlarger itself (fig. 3). 


Fig. 4.—A. Box with enlarger. B. Baseboard for rails; hinged a 
and to G at H. C. Rails for easel. D. Slot for Boh ас "E 
Battens to strengthen base. G. Strip attached to bottom of box. 
Fig. 4a.—A. Base and rails. B. Easel. C. Base of easel. D. Strips of 
wood. E. Bolt and nut or thumbscrew. 


The method of adapting the easel to the rails is shown in 
fig. 4a. Two strips of wood, a little thinner than the rails, are 
fixed upon the easel base, so that they come just outside the 
rails; care is necessary to make sure 
that these are at right angles to the easel. 
In the base of the easel two holes are 
bored to take a thumbscrew, one at the 
back, and the other an inch or so nearer 
the easel; they must be apart less than 
the distance between the two battens at 
the hinged ends of the baseboard. This 
is in case one of the holes happens to 
come over cne of the battens when the 
correct place of the easel has been found 
in focussing, then the other may be 
utilised to clamp the easel. It is advis- 
able to fix a piece of stout brass, about 
2 in. square, at the end of the thumb- 
screw to give it a better grip upon the 
wood. 

If the worker does not possess an easel, 
he can easily make one similar to 
that in diagram, or a better one was 
described in THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER, on the *Handy-man" page, a 
short time ago. [o X. Js 


D. Opening in side 


Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.— Тһе usual quarterly 
dividends of 1} per cent. (being at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum) upon the outstanding preferred stock and of 24 per 
cent. (being at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum) upon the 
outstanding common stock, will be paid on January 2nd, 1913, 
to stockholders of record on November 3oth, 1912. 
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A BOOK OF PICTURES BY CARINE and WILL CADBY. 
With Verses by WALTER DE LA MARE. 


A DELIGHTFUL book of dainty child pictures and lilting 

rhymes has just been issued by Messrs. Constable and Co., 
Ltd., and comes opportunely before Christmas. It is called 
“A Child’s Day,” and for our readers one of its outstanding 
claims for attention centres in the fact that the illustrations 
throughout are by those most sympathetic and successful photo- 
graphers of children, Carine and Will Cadby. The work of 
these two talented workers with the camera is so well known 
that “the Cadby style” has become a recognised standard of 
approbation when one of the numerous imitators of their work 
gets within hailing distance of the method adopted. Yet the 
work of the Cadbys in the realms of child portraiture easily 
stands alone, and as each “sincere flatterer ” presents his result, 
carefully produced in *the Cadby style," a batch of fresh 
masterpieces is usually forthcoming from the original fount 
that leaves “the other ” struggling breathlessly in pursuit. This, 
however, is no fresh development in photographic pictorialism. 
Every leader has his followers and imitators, and always will. 
It is the apparent simplicity of “the Cadby style” that tempts 
so many less original workers along the path that has been 
found so successful for the leaders, and perhaps one is less 
likely to deal harshly with the offenders in this case, as the 
style and the subjects are so intimately blended that we should 
always be thankful for pleasing pictures of pretty child life, no 
matter how inspired by other work the presentation may be. 

In the book under review the Cadbys give us of their best. 
Twenty-four of their daintiest child studies, excellently repro- 
duced, and each mounted on a separate plate on a grey mount, 
form the pictorial part of the volume. These pictures are all of 
the same pretty little girl, and form a sequence that Mr. Walter 
de la Mare has made the occasion for a set of verses, or 
rhymes, as he calls them, that are pitched in just the right key 
to make an harmonious whole. The child does not exist who 
will not be delighted with the day's doings of Elizabeth Ann, 
and who will not appreciate every line of the rhymes. 

The story is indicated in the title, “А Child's Day," and the 
incidents of this little maid's pleasantly spent hours from 
getting up in the morning to bedtime at night are pictured by 
the photographs and embellished by the rhymes. These latter 
catch the real nursery spirit to perfection, without becoming 
nonsense—a fault that writers too frequently commit in the 
production of matter * mainly for children." 

We reproduce, on page 531, one of the pictures from the book. 


* Little birds bathe 

In the sunny dust ; 
Whether they want to 

Or not, they must. 
Seal and walrus, 

And Polar bear, 
One green icy 

Wash-tub share. 
Alligator, 

Nor hippopot- 
Amus ever 

His bath forgot. 
Out of his forest 

The elephant tramps, 
To squirt himself 

In his gloomy swamps. 
On crackling fins, 

From the deep sea, fly 
Flying-fish into 

The air to dry. 


Silver swans, 
In shallows green, 
Their dew-bespangled 
Pinions preen. 
And all day long 
Wash duck and drake 
In their duckweed pond, 
For washing's sake. 


So, in her lonesome, 
Slippety, bare, 

Elizabeth Ann's 
Splash-splashing there ; 

And now from the watery 
Waves amonje 

Stands slooshing herself 
With that "'normous sponge. 


As a Christmas gift-book for a child this beautiful volume 
could hardly be bettered. Our readers with calls of this descrip- 
tion should bear it in mind. It costs ss. net, is obtainable 
from all booksellers, or from Constable and Co., Ltd., London, 
and will be kept and appreciated long after the usual child’s 
book has been lost or forgotten. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


“PHOTOGRAPHY OF TO-DAY.” 
Chapman Jones. 


HOTOGRAPHIC workers ordinarily take their inspirations 
from something between a mere pamphlet and a well- 
bound shelf-worthy book : a sort of hybrid that the reviewer, not 
liking to offend on the one hand, or to unduly flatter on the 
other hand, usually terms a booklet ; hence the appearance of a 
large octavo volume of 342 pages, elegantly bound in red cloth, 
is somewhat of an event; while in the particular case with which 
we have to do, the event is all the more notable as the author of 
the book is no less a personage than Mr. H. Chapman Jones, the 
president of the Royal Photographic Society. 

The full title of the work now under notice is as follows :— 
“Photography of To-day. A Popular Account of the Origin, 
Progress, and Latest Discoveries in the Photographer’s Art, 
Teld in Non-Technical Language." The price is 5s., and the 
book is published by Messrs. Seeley, Service and Co., Ltd., of 
38, Great Russell Street, London ; dated in advance, 1913. 

To so strictly exact a worker as Mr. Chapman Jones, it can 
scarcely have been a congenial task to attempt to write a book 
on photography in “non-technical language," technical language 
being an accepted conventional mode of expression, having 
definite-and well-understood meaning, so that without technical 
language conciseness is inevitably lost; and what is perhaps 
worse, there is of necessity a considerable tendency towards 
uncertainty as to the author's meaning: in other words, a 
tendency to inexactitude. Notwithstanding the promise on the 
title-page, technical words are used very freely, a state of things 
that is quite inevitable, but occasionally the illustrations or 
definitions of technical terms are somewhat interesting. Thus, 
on page 53, the “correction” of a lens is considered somewhat 
from the point of view of correcting a boy, and just as we never 
get a perfectly good boy, we must not expect the corrections of a 
lens to be perfect. The attempt to deal with the nature of light 
without the undue use of technical language is praiseworthy, 
although somewhat diffuse; and after various positive illustra- 
tions, we find a negative statement, or a statement of what light 
is not. “We can hardly liken it,” says Mr. Jones (page 30), “to 
an infinite number of writhing snakes of very different sizes.” 

A section on Truth and Error in Photography is of especial 
interest, and our author refers to a portrait of a gentleman in 
evening dress, this portrait having been taken by a professional 
photographer in the ordinary way of business, but above the 
gentleman’s head was a triangular patch of light which was a 
source of much mystification to several photographers. The 
patch of light, however, proved to be a secondary or ghost 
image of the shirt front, due to reflection from the interior of 
the lens. Notwithstanding such facts as this, there is a large 
substratum of truth in the photograph, or absolute truth in 
ordinary cases. 

Although this new and interesting work by Mr. Chapman Jones 
contains many suggestions and instructions of a practical nature, 
it is in no sense a handbook of instructions for everyday dark- 
room practice, as formule and quantities are not given. Not- 
withstanding this, every photographic worker may read it with 
advantage, embodying as it does a broad conspectus of photo- 
graphy and photographic methods from the earliest periods—the 
primitive cameras of Barbare and Porta (sixteenth century), and 
the rudimentary photographic methods of Schulze (1727) and 
Scheele (1777) being his points of departure. i 

Over fifty illustrations, either as inset plates or as diagrams 
in the text, should be mentioned as elucidating the various 
aspects of photographic activity, whether in relation to industrial 
progress, processes, or research ; but the artistic aspect of photo- 
graphy, as the expression is ordinarily used, is almost outside 
the scope of the work under notice. Mr. vr dade portrait of 
Maeterlinck forms one of the inset plates, but the sub.title, “An 
Example of Modern Portraiture,” rather tends to chill the 
esthetic sense; and on reading the definition of a portrait 
(page 314) the chill becomes more pronounced. “А portrait," 
says Mr. Chapman Jones, “1з in essence nothing more than a 
record of the appearance of an individual, whether it serves to 
identify a criminal, to recall the features of a friend, or to intro- 
duce notable men and women to the general public." 


A Handbook by Mr. H. 
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ELIZABETH ANN COMMENCES HER DAY. By CARINE AND WILL CADBY. 
From the new book, `` A Child's Day." by Walter De la Mare, illustrated by Carine and Will Cadby. 
See page 530 
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CARMEN. 


By ANNY HEIMANN. 
The original, a platinum print, was erhibitel at the London Salen of Photography 
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CHEMIN POUDREUX. 


By 
LEONARD MISONNE. 


From the One-Man Show 

of M. Misonne's work, 

now open at `` The 4. P. Little Gallery," 
62, Long Acre, W.C. 
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DREUX CATHEDRAL. By ROBERT DEMACHY. 
The original, an oil transfer print, was ezhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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A SHORT time 
ago, whilst 
spending a week 
| with friends, the 
- writer had occa- 
sion to pass the 
gates of the 
local cemetery. 
In all proba- 
bility, had he 
been at home, he 
would not have 
given а second 
glance, for 
one's eyes be- 
come so accus- 
tomed to every- 
day objects that 
they never see the beauty which undoubtedly exists 
under favourable circumstances. However, he was in 
„а strange town and on the look-out for likely camera 
pictures, and the sunlight shimmering on a life-size 
figure at the head of a tomb attracted attention. 

The subject was one that was undoubtedly worth a 
plate, the lighting being such as to make a powerful 
appeal, although it would obviously be extremely diffi- 
cult to correctly render the high lights and half tones 
and arrive at a correct exposure. In the first place a 
faultless plate would be required. Secondly, the expo- 
sure would have to be absolutely correct, and develop- 
ment would have to be carefully done. 

Then arose the question, would an isochromatic 
screen be necessary? 

The result of the first exposure, which was of 1 sec. 
at I/16, on an Ilford Ortho. Versatile plate (backed), is 
seen in the first illustration. As a photograph of 
statuary it is probably good enough, but the image as 
seen on the screen did not convey the beauty of the 
statue in the least. Being convinced that a very much 
better picture could be made, other examples were 
studied critically from every point on the ground glass 
of the camera. Тһе illustration No. 2 was the one 
which finally did justice to the effect seen. The sweep 
of the wings comes well, and the suggestion of sunlight 
(on the screen) was very marked. The keeper of the 
cemetery must have thought that the writer was a queer 
photographer, for to obtain this view-point it was neces- 
sary to kneel upon the ground in order to examine the 
focussing screen. 

The effect of the white sunlit marble against the faint 
blue sky dappled with clouds was really beautiful, and it 
was felt that it would be almost impossible to obtain 
a correct rendering of the impression. The use of a six- 
times screen was imperative. The exposure was then 
carefully taken with an exposure meter, and one second 
at F/16 was found to be correct. This exposure was 
given, the lens being shaded with the cap. 

The particulars of development may interest other 
readers who might care to attempt similar studies. The 
normal pyro-soda developer was diluted with an equal 
portion of water. А 1o per cent. solution of bromide 
was ready to hand, as well as a dish of cold water. Upon 
the first appearance of the image the plate was trans- 
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UNLIGHT ON MARBLE. 


A Note on PHOTOGRAPHING STATUARY OUT OF DOORS. 
By CLARENCE PONTING. Jf 


Spec'al to " The А.Р. & Р. N.” 


ferred to the dish of water, and there allowed to remain 
until the detail was all out. This showed whether the 
exposure had been correct or not. In each case the 
negatives were on the side of fully exposed, soa few drops 
of the bromide solution was added to the developer and 
the plates allowed to complete development in the usual 
way, except that they were kept on the thin side. The 
important thing to bear in mind was that the lights on 
the marble must not be too dense. As will be seen from 
the illustrations, the rain marks on the marble rather 
spoil the face of one of the studies, otherwise the nega- 
tives might be considered as fairly satisfactorv. 


In each case the point of view which includes the sky 
is the most satisfactory, as it has the effect of isolating 
the statuary from its surroundings. 

If care is taken to correctly estimate the exposure and 
remember to keep the negative thin, there should be no 
trouble in getting good negatives of sunlight on marble. 
Sunlight is as essential in this class of work as it is т 
snow photography, otherwise the whole thing will be а 
dead white, lacking in roundness and modelling. Backed 
plates are also essential to success, whilst a screen is 
an advantage, there being a large amount of blue in the 
shadews of the marble which, if left uncorrected, 
appears too light in the finished print. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers, 


Дин PY MEAL, Ы." : Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 


LL 


photographs. 


AN APPARATUS FOR COUNTING 
SECONDS. 


HEN printing on bromide or gas- 

light paper, or enlarging, the need 
is often felt for some device which will 
enable one to count the seconds necessary 
for the exposure without gazing at the 
hands of a watch or clock in semi-dark- 
ness. Such can be easily constructed 
by the handy man at very small cost. In 
making the one illustrated in fig. 1, a 
shallow wooten box, such as сап be got 
from any confectioner for a halfpenny, 
and an ordinary meat-skewer about 1 in. 


Fig. 1. 
thick, were obtained. A hole was then 


bored through both sides of the box of 
such a size that the skewer will pass 


through easily. An empty cotton reel 
(A fig. 2) is then fixed securely on the end 
of this skewer or spindle. A narrow 
wooden rod, B, was then obtained and 
fixed in the position shown in fig. 1 by 
means of a long screw, F. This formed a 
pendulum, which was connected with the 
reel A by means of a crank, D, made of 
stout sheet tin, with two small tacks driven 
in at M and N. The pendulum should 
also have a small length of chain attached 
to the lower end. The construction is 
finished by screwing two picture hooks at 
the top of the box to hang the article upon 


M 


e A c 


Fig. 2. Spindle, with Reel attached. 


the wall of the dark-room. To work the 
apparatus a piece of thin, strong string is 
wound round the spindle, C, on the part 
which is inside the box, and passed 
through a hole made in the bottom at O. 
A weight is then attached to the end of the 
Cord. 


description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


N. are invited for this 
Articles 


It will be easily seen that the weight 
pulling on the cord will cause the spindle 
and reel to revolve, thus working the 
pendulum backward and forward, and 
causing the chain to strike against a tin or 
other object which is placed near it, as 


Plan and End Elevation. 


shown in fig. 1. ОҒ course, it is not 
necessary that the chain should strike 
exactly once per second. The exposure 
should be found by trial beforehand, and 
reckoned as so many beats of the pendu- 
lum. If the latter works too fast it may 
be regulated by decreasing the weight at 
the end of the cord, E, or by weighting 
the pendulum. It is advisable to fix the 
box at a good height, as, of course, the 
longer the cord is, the longer will the 
pendulum continue to beat. E. М. 
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А PRINT TRIMMER WITH RENEWABLE 
BLADES FOR A FEW PENCE. 


T is probable that many photographers 
are also users of a Gillette safety razor, 
and, as the writer did, throw away the 
blades when their life—as razors—is 


Fig. 3. 
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finished. Their usefulness is, however, 
by no means at an end, for they make ad- 
mirable print trimmers when fixed in a 
simple handle, as described below. 

To make the handle, procure two strips 
of some hard kind of wood, & in. thick, 
and fashion them either with a fret-saw or 
knife, as shown in fig 1. The two pieces 
must be identical in shape and size, 5 in. 
long, 14 in. wide at one end, and $ in. at 
the narrower end. 

Now lay one upon the other, with the cut- 
away portion, Ал (fig. 1), upon opposite 
sides (see fig. 2), and place centrally upon 
the wide end a Gillette blade (D), with one 
end projecting 4 in. Carefully mark the 
points Ав (fig. 2) corresponding with the 
holes in the blade, and here drill holes 
through both halves of the handle equal 
in size to the holes in the blade (no notice 
is taken of the third hole in the blade). 
At C drill holes for a small brass screw. 
Now, with the Llade (D) between the two 
pieces, insert a brass, mill-headed screw 
through A, with a shaft as nearly as pos- 
sible the size of the hole, to project on 
the other side about $ in., and on this pro- 
jection screw a mill-headed nut. Through 
B pass a flat.headed screw, with a shaft 
of sufficient size to screw into the wood on 
one side, pass through the blade, and, 
when the corresponding hole in the other 
half is slightly enlarged, to sli? therein. 

Screw up A tightly, and, if any screw 
projects through B, file flat with the 
handle. At C insert a small brass screw 
to form a permanent pivot. 

A good sandpapering, and the trimmer 
is now complete, and is shown in section 
at fig. 3. To replace a worn-out blade it 
is only necessary to remove screw A, 
slightly separate the wide or blade end, to 
disengage screw B (which is permanently 
screwed into one side), and, using C as a 
pivot, open the two halves. 

The reason of the cut-away portion (Aa, 
fig. 1) now becomes apparent, as allowing 
the blade to come in close contact with 
the trimming shape, which should, if pos- 
sible, be at least 4 in. thick. 

Each blade provides four very sha 
corners, will last a considerable time, and, 
being so thin, gives a clean cut even in 
comparatively thick card.—G. LE P. М. 
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HOME-MADE CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


1. last week’s issue we referred to the excellent and varied 
assortment of new Christmas mounts and calendars which 
are Offered by the leading firms, and which provide the amateur 
who desires to send his own photographs as greetings to friends 
at Christmastime with an artistic and convenient means of 
mounting his prints. 

At the same time there are many photographers who prefer 
to make their own Christmas cards in the form of photographic 
postcards, and such are also well catered for by the various 
manufacturers. 

Messrs. Griffin, of Kingsway, W.C., for instance, are issuing 
at the present time, with their popular “ Noctona " postcards, a 
series of print-through masks which enable a neat and suitable 
greeting to be added to the photograph. No double printing is 
necessary; the mask is placed between the negative and the 
paper in the desired position, and printing is conducted as 
usual. The design will then appear in white letters on a dark 
ground. As the “Noctona” cards themselves have no printing 
on them, if all are not used up for greeting purposes they can 
be equally well employed at any other time of year. The cards 
are supplied in the usual 6d. and 1s. packets in regulation and 
in court size. Readers who have not much time to spare will 
doubtless appreciate this easy and effective method of producing 
photographic Christmas postcards, and should write to Messrs. 
Griffin at the above address for a sample packet. 

Messrs. Wellington and Ward, of Elstree, have prepared a 
special series of Christmas greeting postcards which bear on 
the address side appropriate and artistic designs. These post- 
cards can be obtained coated with any of the well.known 
Wellington emulsions—bromide, $.С.Р., $.С.Р. de Luxe, P.O.P., 
and self-toning, and in various surfaces. There are six different 
designs, and every packet of postcards contains an assortment 
of each. Packets of 8 cards (regulation size), cost 6d. ; 18 cards, 
1s. In court size a packet of 12 cards costs 8d. Application 
should be made to Messrs. Wellington and Ward for a copy of 
the leaflet giving particulars of these special postcards. 

Another firm issuing special seasonable greeting designs for 
postcards is Messrs. Rajar, Limited, of Mobberley. The set 
consists of eight different designs, any of which can be supplied 
on all grades of Rajar postcards without extra charge. Those 
who desire to secure these specially printed cards are asked to 
place their orders early. Samples of the greetings will be sent 
on application to the address as above. 

A novel idea for use with photographic postcards comes from 
Lilywhite, Ltd. (formerly the Halifax Photographic Co.), of 
Halifax. This consists of a neat folder with deckled edges and 
tissue interleaf, with die-sunk greeting, “Hearty greetings to 
you.” It is supplied in three tints—dark brown, light brown, 
and medium grey—and is intended for use, not only at Christ- 
mas, but at any time of the year, the idea being that a postcard 
can be either slipped or gummed in the folder. The price is 
3d. each, or 3 for 6d., 6 for 1od., or 1s. 64. per dozen. The 
same firm also issue sensitised postcards with greeting on 
address side, and their calendar slip-in mounts are worthy of 
attention. Another speciality is a set of four register border 
negatives with suitable mottoes. These cost 6d. per set, post 
free. ‘The Lilywhite Co. undertake the printing of postcards in 
black tone by the double print process, using these masks, from 
amateurs’ own negatives, at 1s. gd. per dozen. Readers are 
advised to write to the address given above for a descriptive 
list of the firm’s various special Christmas specialities. 
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The Camera Club.—On Thursday next Мг. Н. M. Lomas will 
lecture on “The Cinematograph in Connection with Travel.” 
Next Thursday is also the last day for receiving pictures for the 
annual members’ exhibition. 


Northern Photographic Exhibition.—Readers are reminded that 
entries for the Northern Exhibition, to be held at the City Art 
Gallery, Manchester, in January, close on December 6. Entry 
forms and full particulars may be had on application to Mr. S. 
L. Coulthurst, F.R.P.S., Broad Oak Road, Worsley, near Man- 
chester. 

The Eatonia Camera Club, Toronto, Canada, are having an 
exhibition of pictorial photographs, open to the world. Prizes 
will consist of gold, silver, and bronze medals, and will be 
awarded for the various classes in competition. The exhibition 
will be open to the public for two weeks in the month of March, 
1913. Entry forms will be forwarded upon application to W. 
Williams, Eatonia Camera Club, Toronto, Canada. 

Messrs. Chas. Zimmermann and Co., Ltd., 13, Bartlett's 
Buildings, Holborn Circus, E.C., have issued an interesting 
little booklet dealing with magnesium flashlight photography 
from its inception to the present day. It is written by Dr. M. 
Andresen. Those interested in this branch of work should 
apply to the above address for a copy of the book, but it should 
be noted that Messrs. Zimmermann have only a limited supply 
for distribution. 

The November issue of ** The Sinclair Sign-Post ” is of special 
interest to bromoil workers, as it contains notes on the methods 
employed by Messrs. К. M. Cocks and Haldane Macfall for 
obtaining bromoil prints in colour, and also Mr. C. F. Stuart's 
method of multi-colour bromoil transfer (an article on which 
appeared in the Autumn number of THE A. Р.). This little 
publication is issued by Messrs. J. A. Sinclair and Co., Ltd., 54, 
Haymarket, S.W. 

Assistants’ Competition.—The prize-winners in the last of the 
series of competitions for photographic dealers’ assistants, 
instituted by Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, is as follows: — 
First prize (21s.), Frank Jarvis, Plymouth; second prize (155.), 
G. Simmons, Bournemouth; third prize (10$. 6d.), J. Readett, 
Hindley; prizes of 7s. 6d. each to W. Birtwistle, Blackburn ; 
Frank Nicholls, Newquay; Н. E. Vine, Bridgwater; А. Н. 
Calcutt, Peterborough. 

* Reproduction Work with Dry Pliates."—Under this title 
Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright have issued a new booklet 
which supersedes their former publication, *Screen Negative 
Making on Dry Plates." It should prove of great assistance to 
users of panchromatic plates and the three-colour process. The 
subject of reproduction work with dry plates is dealt with in a 
clear and concise manner, and although the book is of a nature 
to appeal chiefly to the process worker, the amateur photo- 
grapher will also find some useful hints within its pages. It 
can be obtained, price twopence, from Messrs. Wratten and 
Wainwright, Ltd., Croydon. 
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FEDERATION 


Good News from}Birmingham. ; 

Matters аге progressing at Birmingham 
session, a feature 
last report from that city was somewhat pessi- 


this 
am glad to hear of, as my 


mistic in tone. The secretary informs me the 
attendance has been good, and considerable in- 
terest is being taken in the demonstrations. A 
novelty in the way of demonstrations was recently 
prs at the Birmingham Society rooms, when 

r. Neville Bruce ова “ Transferred 
Bromoil.” Of course, the room was ло? littered 
up with wringing machines, printers’ presses, or 
other cumbersome apparatus, for Mr. Bruce was 
showing how e it is to transfer all the pig- 
ment from the Bromoil print to the drawing 
paper by the pressure of the thumb only, rapidly 
moving it over the back of the print, and giving 
such pressure as required. Mr. Bruce did some 
15 by 12 subjects, and claims perfect control in 
the transfer, as it is so simple to keep on turn- 
ing up part of the print to see how things are 
progressing. 


Birmingham Autumn Exhibition. 

The society also had a very strong exhibition 
of work for this autumn. Both the Novices’ 
and the Advanced Sections did remarkably well. 
Neither does the society appear to neglect the 
social side, for the president, Mr. E. A. Bier- 


mann, has invited friends and members to a 
whist drive on November 26th. Similar events 
last year were very successful. Among the 


winners at the Autumn Exhibition 1 note Mr. 
Neville Bruce, Dr Hirsch, A. H. Cox, with 
certificates for Wilfred Harrison, C. G. Keys, 
and Dr. Ratcliffe. 


Folkestone Camera Club. 

The Folkestone and District Camera Club have 
sent me their winter programme, which contains 
many items of great interest to photographers. 
The council is a strong one, and among the 
names on the vice-presidents’ list I notice an 
old friend from the North Country, Му; A: K. 
Nicholls, and if my Folkestone friends want to 
know how to expose twelve dozen 12 by 1o 
plates, develop, print, and mount a like number 
of platinotype prints inside the space of twenty- 
four hours, ask Mr. Nicholls to demonstrate how 
it is done. 


With the Times. 

The annual general meeting of the 
Camera Club was held on Saturda 
by a lantern demonstration of 
Bcenes," by Mr. J. H. Jennings. They were also 
indebted to Mr. P. Beresford, of Chiswick, Mr. 
Sanders and Mr. Chapman, of Stoke Newington, 
and Mr. Jennings, for a loan collection of 
beautiful photographs. 


To Bid Farewell, 


On a recent Friday the dinner of the Rother- 
ham pros ipe sp Society was held at the White 
Hart Hotel, when members' plaques and certifi- 
cates, as well as the president's cup, were handed 
over to the lucky ones. No, I must correct that— 
the meritorious ones. On this occasion the pro- 
ceedings were и ео with a note of sadness, for 
they were to take leave of one of the best workers 
in the club, Mr. F. G. Blackshaw, who is sailing 
for Australia, where he has decided to settle. 
To-day it is not possible to disassociate oneself 
with brother photographers across the seas, for 
the bond of union is well maintained through the 
pages of THE A. P., and my friend Mr. Black- 
shaw will still be able to keep in touch with the 
doings of the old club, and I hope we may also 
soon hear of his successes in his new sphere of 
activity. 


Scotland!Exchanges Portfolios with America. 
The Scottish Photographic Federation are ex- 
changing a batch of ity prints with the Photo- 
graphers' Association of America. The job is in 
the hands of Messrs. McKissack, Penman, Baird, 
and the secretary, so you may guess it will be well 
done, and Scotland will be represented by its 
very best, the selection to be revised by the 
Council in April or May next. Their cousins in 
America have promised to send in return a col- 
lection of prints to circulate with the 1913-14 
Portfolio, as it was too late to make suitable 
arrangements for the current season. 


Times 
last, followed 
“London Street 
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To Encourage New Members. 

Mr. James Buckley, one of the members of 
the Coventry Photographic Club, gave а very 
interesting demonstration on “Enlargin by 
Artificial Lighting,” at the Club Rooms in Little 
Park Street. These weekly demonstrations by 
the members are now so popular that it was 
announced by the president that in future on 
Monday evenings in each week one or other 
of the older or more experienced members will be 
in attendance for the purpose of explaining any 
question connected with photography; and give 
practical advice to beginners, and the hon. 
secretary invites inquiries for full particulars of 
бес weekly meetings from non-members inter- 
ested. 


Eove and Brighton Grants a Privilege. 

The winter programme of the Hove and 
Brighton Camera Club is now in full swing, and 
the lectures and demonstrations at the Castle 
Square Club Rooms аге being exceptionally 
well attended. The present time provides а 
particularly advantageous opportunity for in- 
tending new members, as the commrttee have 
decided that the payment of the subscription for 
the year 1913 shall also entitle the member to 
all the privileges of the club during the re- 
mainder of the current year 1912. Miss Amy 
Frinneby, of 23, The Drive, Hove, will be glad 
to introduce candidates for these privileges of 
the club. 


Honour to Walsall. 

I join with the members of the Walsall Photo- 
graphic Society in congratulating their brother 
member, Mr. S. Allsop, who is the winner of the 
silver medal (highest award) awarded by the 
Royal Zoological Society of Ireland for the best 
series of photographs of animals in the Dublin 
Zoo. This is the second year in succession the 
medal has been won by a Walsall member, an 
honour which is greater by the fact that these 
two are the only occasions the medal has been 
awarded outside Ireland. 


A New Use for Plasticine. 


On Tuesday last Mr. A. Leonard Hitchin, of 
Newcastle, gave a working demonstration of 
"Local Toning and Tri-colour Bromides" at the 
Sunderland and District Camera Club. The 
lecturer treated all his prints dry, and used a 
small brush to apply the bleacher, washing the 
print, and then immersing the print in sulphide 
for the toning. His tri-colours he handled in 
the same manner as for the first toning, and, when 
the print was dry again, he applied the second 


toning, keeping his liquid within the desired 
space with a wall of “ plasticine.” The second 
toning added a most realistic, life-like tint 
to the flesh. 


Southampton Exhibition. 


The limited hy sags at my command makes its |. 


almost impossi 
show the 


Baker, H. B. Cook, F. G. Bright, J. C. 
penny, and one or two others in a lesser degree. 
Mr. W. R. Kay is deserving of special mention, 
for he is the best of the members' class, and his 
standard of work in the whole of his exhibits is 
uniformly good. j 


The Modern Exhibition Frame. 

Judging the excellent exhibition of the Cam- 
bridge Photographic Society, Mr. F. J. Mortimer 
made the following observations on the subject of 
mounting, which i commend to the notice of my 
society readers who exhibit. The modern 
tendency to Наше prints very lightly could, 
he thought, be much improved if white mounts 
were used. There was no reason why every 
monochrome picture should not look well on a 
white mount, and the attractive appearance of 
the room would be greatly added to if the photo- 
graphs were all mounted in this way. 
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NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. Ву “ARIEL.” 


Toronto Camera Club. 
And now of the other continent. 


I am asked to 
record the doings of the Toronto Camera Club, 
who held their annual meeting on November 4th, 
in the Club Rooms, 2, Gould Street, and elected 


the following officers for the ensuing year:— 
President, Edwin Utley; Past President, Hugh 
Neilson; rst Vice-President, J. Y. S. Ross; and 
Vice-President, Albert Kelly ; Committee: А. G: 
Fraser, E. W. Hendrick, A. S. Bowers, E. Hoch, 
А. В. Blackburn, Н.  Boultbee; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Edward Y. Spurr; Dr. E. E. King, 
Representative to the Canadian National Ex- 
hibition. The club has just commenced its 
twenty-fifth season, and never since it was orga- 
nised has it been so thoroughly equipped for 
photographic work of every description as it is 
to-day. Shortly the enlarger will be ready, and 
then members will be able to make slides from all 
negatives up to 7 by s, and enlargements up to 
20 by 16. ll this possible for a five-dollar sub- 
scription. 

The Salon Tit-Bits. 

Already the Scottish Federation is looking 
ahead to its tenth Salon, due in March. I am 
now referring to the picture side of the affair, so 
as not to be confused with that record-breaker, 
“The Art Union Secretary,” who has been look- 
ing ahead ever since the last Salon. The pros- 
pectus has gone to the printer for his kind and 
other intentions, and will be sent far and wide 
shortly by our gentle friend, Mr. Salon Secre- 
tary. It is now no secret to say that the 
Editor of THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, 
Mr. F. J. Mortimer, is going to Scotland to 
lecture during the first week in March, possibly 
the third or fourth day, and that he is this year 
contributing the English one-man show—a Daniel 
in a lion's den. 


Good or Bad Photographs. 
Lecturing on “ Art in Songs as ا‎ " to the York- 
shire Philosophical Society at York, Dr. Tempest 


Anderson made some good points. He said that 
nearly everyone whom he showed a photo- 
gra to, if it was a good one, remarked, 


" What a splendid photograph, and what a splen- 
did camera you must have!" That naturall 
roused his blood, because he felt very mu 
what a soldier would feel like when he was told, 
"What a good gun you've got," when he hap- 
pened to be a good shot. It was the man behind 
the camera who had to get the good photograph, 
always provided, of course, that he had a toler- 
ably good camera. They must consider what 
was art, and he did not think they could do 
better than take the late Prof. Ruskin's dictum, 
who said somewhere that art was conscious 
adaptation, and he would be able to show them 
that there was, in the production of a good 
photograph, an amount of conscious adaptation, 
far more than people thought. The fact was, 
that the knowing when to press the button and 
where to press it, and how to meet light and 
shade, m all the difference between a good 
and a bad photograph. It was just as absurd to 
say of a photographer, "Oh, 's got а good 
camera," as it was to say of the painter, Oh, 
he's got good brushes’ and paint. 


Worthing Competitions. 

The 1912 competitions of the Worthin 
Club have recently been judged, and the four 
classes the Landscape Class was both largest and 
best, nearly five-fold. Portraiture was smallest, 
but better than architecture, so the judges exer- 
cised their power to transfer the prizes from 
the latter to the landscape class, and to judge 
the three smaller classes together. The first and 
second prize in landscape both fell to Mrs. 
Hollands for toned bromide enlargements. Mrs. 
Kelly received first prize for an autochrome, 
which was considered a very worthy production 
for a novice. 

Ealing Judges Others. ‹ 

The Ealing Photographic р held а kind 
of impromptu competition recently at one of 
their meetings. Forty selected prints from the 
Affiliation Portfolios were exhibited, and, on a 
vote of the members being taken, the result 
placed the Walthamstow Photographic Society 
first, with Watíord Camera Club and West Surrey 
Photographic Society second and third respec- 


tively. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 


general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
Xi on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
=) space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 


post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed i 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. 
sent in every case (not for publication). 


in our pages this week. ADVICE, 


Full name and address must be 
All queries and 


prints for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


“Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. 


Queries should 


е written on one side of the paper only. 


Toning Bromides to Violet Colour. 

Is there a method of toning bromides to a 

violet colour for night photographs! 

5. . (Southend). 

You might perhaps get the colour you 
want by the copper method. The easiest 
way to try this is as follows:— (A) Water 
3 02., potassium citrate 3 oz.; (B) water 
3 OZ., copper sulphate, 52 gr. ; (C) water 3 
02., potassium ferricyanide 45 gr. Add B 
to A. Mix thoroughly, then add €, and 
again mix thoroughly. The colours this 
bath gives are warm black, purple black, 
chocolate, warm brown, and red, of sorts, 
according tc the time the print is in the 
bath. After toning all that is required is 
ten minutes’ wash. This failing your 
needs, try (A) Water 2 oz., ammonium 
sulphocyanide 40 gr; (B) water 2 oz., gold 
chloride с gr. Add B to A slowly, and 
mix thoroughly. If this does not serve, 
then try (A) Water 5 oz., potassium ferri- 
cyanide 40 gr.; (B) water 5 oz., acetic 
acid 2 drm., ammonio.citrate of iron 
20 gr. Add B to A. 


Stripping Film Off Glass. 
I have a negative of which I have, unfortu- 
nately, broken the glass. Is there any method 
by which I can float the film off on to 
another glass? H. L. G. (Bromsgrove). 
If the film is not damaged, but only the 
glass broken, you should not have any 
difficulty in doing what you propose. But 
as the operation is new to you, it will be 
advisable first to “get your hand in” by 
using some other old negative that you do 
not value, in case you fail the first time. 
Obtain a piece of clean and clear glass a 
size larger than the original negative, e.g., 
say с by 4 for a quarter-plate original. 
Obtain some sodium fluoride, a salt-like- 
looking substance, costing 2d. to 3d. per 
ounce. Keep this in a well-corked, wide- 
mouth bottle. You also require a dish, 
which should zof be glass, porcelain, or 
earthenware, as the bath to be used will 
attack the glaze or glass. But you can 
use celluloid, vulcanite, papier-maché, or 
sheet lead. Or you can rig up a makeshift 
by taking the lid of a card plate-box, 
putting into it a lot of shavings of a 
paraffin candle, and warm in the oven 
until the card is thoroughly saturated with 
the paraffin wax, and has a slight inside 
` surface coating of wax. In 1 oz. of cold 
water dissolve 60 gr. of sodium fluoride. 
This may be done in a glass measure or 
graduate. In another measure take r cz. 
of cold water and add 1 dram (6o min.) of 


sulphuric acid. The addition of this acid 
to water will warm the water. Wait until 
this is nearly cold again. Place vour 
broken negative in the dish you are using, 
film side up, of course. Then in a tea- 
сир, or any convenient vessel, mix the two 
solutions (of acid and fluoride) above men- 
tioned, and pour the two ounces of mix- 
ture on to the negative in the dish, avoid- 
ing air bubbles or splashes. Gently rock 
the dish occasionally. In a few minutes 
you will see the film begin to frill away 
from the edges of the glass. Do not 
attempt to pull it off the glass with your 
fingers, or you will probably tear and ruin 
it, but you may take a fairly stiff feather, 
or water-colour paint brush, and delicately 
give a little assistance where it seems to 
stick, but don’t hurry things. When the 
film is quite free of the pieces of glass, fill 
up the dish to the top, and fish out with a 
bent hairpin the pieces of glass. Then 
pour away nearly all the contents of the 
dish, taking care that the film does not 
suddenly shoot down the sink. Fill up 
the dish with plain water, rock gently for 
a minute or so, pour off, and refill once 
more. Now slip your clean and sound 
glass into the dish under the film. With 
the bent hairpin raise one end of the glass 
so as to get hold of it, and, with your 
feather, coax the floating film so that you 
can clasp with finger and thumb both 
glass and film at two adjacent corners. 
Then quite slowly and gently raise the 
glass until it rests vertically on the dish, 
and, finally, raise it out of the water, let 
it drip and drain for a few minutes on 
blotting paper, then set it up in plate rack 
to dry, and in a cool and dust-proof place. 
By this time you will have discovered for 
yourself that your quarter-plate negative 
has enlarged itself to about 5 by 4, and 
thus see why you needed the larger piece 
of glass. The enlarging of the size of the 
film need not be taken advantage of if not 
desired, as it is not at all unavoidable. 
By using methylated spirit, either in 
the stripping bath or after stripping, 
the film can be prevented  expand- 
ing, or cause to contract after ex. 
panding; but in that case it will be 
found not so easy to get it to float, and 
it is not so likely to hold on to the glass 
unless the glass has been previously pre- 
pared with a substratum. For these and 
other reasons, it is advisable to make 
one's first essays in stripping in the above 
simplest manner. Farther, be it noted 
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that in the case of an over-contrasty nega- 
tive this film expansion will, in general, 
have the effect of causing the enlarged 
negative to give a less contrasty print— 
i.e., a change for the better. 


Enlarger. 
I bought an enlarging lantern which worked 
satisfactorily until I broke the gas mantle. 
I have fitted other mantles, but do not get 
even illumination. J. B. D. (Linlithgow). 
As you got satisfactory results at first 
it is clear that your present trouble is not 
due to the optical parts of the lantern, but 
to the illuminant. This can be moved 
three different ways, i.e., (т) up or down, 
(2) sideways, right or left, (3) towards or 
from the condenser. By trying these 
three movements singly and watching the 
easel without any negative in the enlarger 
you will soon find out the positions in 
each case for best general effect. Further, 
you might make a lamp chimney of bright 
tin cut from an old canister (bright side 
inside), and cut a circular hole about the 
size of a shilling just opposite the 
brightest part of the mantle. 


Night Photography. 

I send you a view of Princes Street, taken 
when there was a gas exhibition, etc., on an 
ordi backed plate, F/11; зо minutes. 
Why do the lamps show in circles, white 
centre, then black, then white halo? What 
may the cause of the mysterious circles 
in the sky, etc.? W. M. T. (Edinburgh). 


The white centres are the true primary 
images of the lamps. This image becomes 
(i.e., acts) as a centre of light in the film, 
sending out light in all directions. Some 
of this reaches the back of the glass next 
the backing, and passes into the back. 
That light, reaching this surface at or 
beyond the “critical angle” of glass, is 
totally reflected (*total internal reflec- 
tion ”), and so again reaches the underside 
of the film, giving you the halo of light. 
The larger circles in the sky are due to 
what is known as "ghost" effects. They 
are spurious images, so far as photography 
is concerned, formed by the curved sur- 
faces of the lens glasses acting as concave 
and convex reflectors. You will be able 
to see similar "ghost " effects by pointing 
your lens towards, but not quite directly 
at, the sun while you have some dark 
background, e.g., a building, to show up 
your "ghost" images. The best way to 
see sun ghosts is to get the sun just over 
the roof-line of a near dark building, rock, 
etc. 


Enlarging. 

I have an enlarger, etc., and find a con- 

siderable loss of sharpness in the finished 

print. Can this be prevented, etc.? 

A. V. D. (City). 

If you will examine your negative with 
a hand magnifier you will probably find 
that, when so viewed, it is not so sharp 
as you expected to find it. So it may be 
that your enlarger is only enlarging the 
lack of sharpness in the original. Or it 
may be that the lens is faulty. In that 
case stopping down will probably give a 
sharper result. It will not hurt your Goerz 
lens to use it for enlarging. Тһе print 
you send suggests either an over-developed 
negative or under-exposed print. Try a 
much longer exposure, and a little further 
development. 


Stop Values. 


Should be glad if you could tell me the F 
values of stops of vest-pocket Kodak, marked 
1,2,3, 4. А. S. M. (St. Ives). 


Why not apply direct to the fountain 
head, viz., Messrs. Kodak? Ог measure 
the focal length of the lens, also diameter 
d stops, and divide the former by the 
atter. 


—— 
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All Things to All Men. 

Photographic journalism 
has all the difficulties of 
every other sort of jour- 
nalism, with a few others 
thrown in. Among these 
others is. the difficulty of 
| coaching the veriest tyro 
whilst not forgetting the advanced worker. There are always 
some people who, having carried photography to perfection, 
expect every member of their journal to tell them a different way 
of carrying it on to super-perfection. And there is always the 
tyro who expects every paper he takes up to tell him how to 
open his Ensignette. Therefore I confess to a throb of sympathy 
as I read the remark of one very interesting writer. “I have 
frequently to retrace my steps from the higher levels,” he says, 
“to assist the poor tyro in the art." The vision that crosses 
the mind is of a benevolent man nipping up and down the 
Matterhorn, pointing out something special in the view to the 
heroic party at the top, and then excusing himself for an instant 
to rejoin the tyro down below who is stumbling at the first stone. 
A Short Way with the Tyro. 

The first axiom for the ‘tyro which is given by this particular 
writer makes me gasp in sublime wonder. He is a sly dog. 
“One of the earliest axioms he must learn,” he says, “is that 
sensitive plates must be kept from all light.” Would that I had 
been the first one to have made that unqualified statement. 
Often have I thought it, but I have never ventured to the point 
of expression. I cannot think of a single difficulty of which a 
careful observance of this axiom would not rid us. No more 
should we have to debate the exposure question. All dark- 
room worries would be at an end. There would be no prepara- 
tion of the toning baths for P.O.P. The meaning of chromatic 
aberration we need never learn, nor need we acquire skill with 
the retouching pencil. No more letters need be sent to the editor 
asking pitifully how to get rid of a crack on the negative. Such 
cracks would never occur. There would not be any negatives. 


The Delight is Ours. 

All that it would be necessary for the tyro to do on this show- 
ing would be to buy plates and keep them closely sealed up in 
their original packets. The hypercritical might object that at 
the end of this very simple operation there would be no picture. 
For exposure must not be thought of, since in exposure the 
plate is submitted to light, and therefore the first axiom that 
the tyro has to learn is disregarded. But this assuredly cannot 
be thought a disadvantage. Often it would be no disadvantage 
in the case of an expert if he was careful always to keep his 
plates from the light, to say nothing of the case of the tyro. 
At any rate, the writer whose axiom I have quoted is smilinglv 
confident. “If my above suggestions are acted on,” he says, 
“many a tyro will blossom into a delighted . . . artist.” Well, 
I don't know about the artist part of the business, but if that 
tyro is a close personal friend of ours I am pretty sure that we 
shall be the people to be delighted. 

Hand in Glove. 


An idea was prevalent once that any old coat would serve to 
be photographed in. Shabbiness wouldn’t show. Fashion 
photographs have given the go-by to that superstition, and your 
modern photographer works hand in hand with the costumier. 
The photograph reveals how unfitting and unstylish is a gown, 
and its owner dashes off to buy another. Then she comes to 
be photographed again in her new rig-out, when some more 
faults are made obvious, necessitating a further visit to the 
dressmaker. In the West-end now they have an arrangement 
of mirrors by which your photograph is taken in five positions 
at once. It will revolutionise millinery, we are told, for every 
possessor of a new hat will want to have a record of how it 
appears at each angle. What I would suggest is that milliners 
and photographers enter into partnership, making the studio an 
adjunct to the fitting-on room. At least, it would save the moth 
the trouble of flitting backwards and forwards between the two 
candles. 
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On Being in it. | 

One writer has been expressing a naive surprise that the pur- 
chasers of picture postcards and views of local events should 
show a desire, not for a record of the new town pump, Or the 
mayor, or whatever it may have been, but for a glimpse of their 
own physiognomy in the crowd. He need not have been sur- 
prised. lt is due simply to the egotism which lurks in the 
human breast. Indeed, I know of certain illustrated papers 
which foster this spirit, and print as many photographs of 
crowds as they can get hold of. The idea is that every person 
who was in the crowd will be possessed of an altruistic desire to 
send up the circulation of that particular issue. The really 
noble and glorious thing is that occasionally there should appear 
in the newspapers photographs of statues, and public buildings, 
and other things quite unadorned by human figures. But I 
think thcse must be the work of very young Press photographers 
indeed. 


'A Put-up Job. 


An article in the English Mechanic tells us how to make 
“humorous photo pictures." The procedure 15 to build up a lay 
figure in imitation armour made of cardboard glued together on 
a slight wooden frame, painted in black and white, or prefer- 
ably tin-foiled, as then the natural lights and shadows will be 
caught and photographed. The writer adds that the figure, when 
made up, has no head, the sitter himself having to stand behind 
the model and provide that part of the anatomy. 


An armoured knight was pictured there, 
A stern Plantagenet, 

His forehead did a basnet bear, : 
His foot a solleret. | 

His gauntlets, and his spur and pike, 
Were truly sights to see; — | 

About it, though, was something like 
The Algy known to me. 


"hen Algy, who was standing near, 
Explained, “It's what it ain't. 

A prop of wood is in its rear, 
And glue is used, and paint. 

The helmet is a bucket, and 
A tea-tray serves as shield, 

While tin-foil, photographed, may stand, 
For mail of Flodden field." 


“The face," said I, “completes the hoax, 
"Tis some November guy ; 

I knew not that the knightly folks 
Had features all awry.” 

“Ah, no, the face is mine,” he said, 
* Behind this manikin ; 

I came and placed my knightly head, 
Upon its neck of tin." 
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T this time of the year a fine 
week-end tempts the worker 
once more into the country, 
and we were surprised the 
other day on a run through 
Surrey lanes to find quite 
a number of trees that were still fairlv 
clad with autumn-tinted leaves, and a 
good many photographers about with 
hand and other cameras slung on 
shoulder or strapped to the spring 
carrier of a bicycle. As the leaves, 
and, with them, the fuller colouring, 
disappear, the landscapist is less likely 
to be led astray by colour schemes 
(which the camera does not render), 
and more prone to consider masses and 
lines, for the simple reason that if 
colour is more or less absent, line and 
form make their own appeal. 

This being so, it seemed to us that 
we might recur to the subject of com- 
posing or arranging a simple bit of 
landscape by the simplest, possibly, of 
all methods, the selection of the point 
of view. The subject we chose for the 
making of half a dozen exposures was 
a winding bit of road, with trees on 
either side, and a couple of cottages, 
more or less in the distance. As may 


be seen from the illustrations, a number 
of experiments, so to speak, were tried, 
in order that various points in regard 
to composition and arrangement might 
If we look first at print 


be illustrated. 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 


No. 1, we shall see that we have what 
may, perhaps, be not inaptly described 
as the commonplace view, the point of 
view being almost in the centre 
of the road. If there is nothing 
glaringly wrong about such a 
presentation of the subject, there 
is nothing particularly interest- 
ing, and, owing to the sun being 
obscured when the exposure was 
made, there is a flatness or all- 
overishness which helps to make 
the print dull and uninteresting. 
No. 2 gives us, instead of the 
smooth road, with its garden- 
path-like trimmed edges as a 
foreground, the flooded roadside, 
and this, with the somewhat 
elusive reflections, and the water 
surface broken by the tufts of 
grass, is more interesting subject 
matter. Unfortunately, its shape 
is not quite pleasing, and it does 
not possess one merit the road 
undoubtedly has, that of leading 
the eye onwards. А road does in- 
terest us in this way, that it leads us to 
wonder where it goes, and informs us 
that there is something else beyond 
which the print does not show us, and 
so our imagination is stimulated, and 
something of the charm of mystery is 
gained. If, then, this little patch of 
flood water were a wayside ditch, or a 
stream ever so insignificant, it would be 
better from the composition point 
because leading the eye into the 
picture. Probably because some- 
what under-exposed, this print 
has the flatly lighted effect we 
spoke of in regard to No. 1. The 
ivy on the willow at the extreme 
right, and one or two touches of 
dark in the nearer foreground do 
help somewhat to throw back the 
distance, but intensification о! 
the negative, or a printing paper 
giving more contrast, would still 
further' give the rendering of 
planes of distance. Failing either 
of these methods, we might 
shade slightly in printing the top 
left-hand side quarter of the 
print, keeping it about half the 
depth of its present tone. This 
would retain delicacy, and vet 


give a little more strength of effect to 
the foreground. 
Print No. 3 is an example of the low 
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No. 2. 


view-point, giving what is called a 
deep foreground. In this foreground, 
however, there is nothing to justify the 
emphasis given to it; in fact, if we cut 
off the lower half of the print we shall 
gain rather than lose. Even then the 
arrangement is not satisfactory, for the 
roadway disappears almost in the centre 
of the print. The road is shown as a 
straight line, and this point of view 
takes no advantage of its curving, as 
do some of the other prints. The cot- 
tage also appears rather square and 
clean cut, and if some of the other 
prints are examined, it will be seen 
that when the cottage is seen through 
а screen of trees its hardness of 
outline is not so noticeable, while 
it still gives a pleasant touch of human 
interest. à; 

Numbers 4 and 5 are almost alike in 
the distant portions, and, having been. 
exposed in a rather brighter light—in 
weak sunshine, as a matter of fact - - 
they give a better suggestion of distance 
than does No. 3. Мо. 4, although it 
shows a bend of the road, is not 
altogether satisfactory, for the bend is 
not a particularly pleasing one, the 
line of the road edge being too nearly 
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No. 3. 


straight. It is curious to note in com- 
paring these two, Nos. 4 and s, that 
the curved road-edge of No. 5 is 
hardly more pleasing than the straight- 
line edge of No. 4, for the simple 
reason that the curve is too even and 
regular. Just as the machine-made can 
never equal the hand-made article in 
interest, because of its freedom from 


URING the autumn and winter 

months the worker has to contend 
with bad lighting conditions, and fre- 
quently must make negatives when it 
is verv difficult to obtain sufficient con- 
trast. It is not sufficiently recognised 
that the slightest film of dust or mois 
ture on the surfaces of the lens will 
very materially lessen the brilliancy of 
the negative. Of course, an excessive 
amount of condensed moisture will not 
onlv lessen brilliance, but will also de- 
stroy fine definition, but this would cer- 
tainly be noticed, at all events if focus- 
sing on the ground glass were resorted 
to. It is, however, the very slight film 
on the glass to which we would particu- 


Two Useful Booklets for Lantern Workers.— 1 he 1913 editions 
of “Projection Lanterns and Accessories,” and “Optical Lan- 
issued by Messrs. W. 
Butcher and Sons, Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., 
should be in the hands of all those who are interested in the use 
The former contains full illustrated particulars 


terns, and How to Use Them,” just 


of the lantern. 
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the little imperfections 
which make its human 
interest, | so in com- 
position the some- 
what irregular curve is 
more interesting, апа 
therefore more pleasing, 
than the perfect curve. 
The curve in No. 5 is not 
a segment of a circle—it 
would be more unin- 
teresting still if it were— 
but it is sufficiently 
regular and even to de- 
tract from its pictorial in- 
terest to some extent. 
Both these prints would 
admit of improvement 
by а quarter or even a 


` third being trimmed off the lower edge. 


If we now look at No. 6 we shall see 
that we have a better point of view than 
in any of the other five examples. We 
get variety of line, for though the road 
is winding, its winding is more irregular 
than in No. 5. The dark hedge on the 
right is heavy enough to balance the 
larger trees on the left. The cottage 
seen through the trees is 
strong enough to form 
“the eye of the picture,” 
and the road leads 
towards this eve, not 
with offensive or brutal 
directness, but somewhat 
subtly. It will be noted 
that the camera has been 
so held that there is again 
a deep foreground, but 
this has been trimmed off. 
In this print the deep 
foreground gives the 
curious effect of a steep 
uphill bit, though this 
is doubtless due to the 
curves of the road and 
wheel tracks. The effect 
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No. 4. 


would be much enhanced by the addition 
of suitable:clouds, but our aim is more 
particularly to show what may be done 
by moving about from place to place 
until the best view of the subject as a 
whole is obtained. The whole series of 
exposures was made within fifty yards 
or so of one spot ; some exposures 
being within a yard or two of others. 


A NOTE ON 


larly refer, usually а film of dust 
particles of the most minute size. These 
particles are most probably carried on 
to the surface of the glass by moisture 
as it condenses, and then left there 
after the moisture has again evapo- 
rated. - 

From time to time the surfaces 
should be cleaned, first dusting them 
lightly, so that any larger particles of 
gritty dust are removed. То do this 
the lens should be held with the surface 


being dusted downwards, and then 
any particles of grit fall away 
from the lens. The glass тау 


then be breathed upon and gentlv 
wiped with a piece of well-washed silk 
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LENS CLEANLINESS. 


rag or cambric, when its pristine bril- 
liance of polish should be restored. It 
will probably be found that the two out- 
side surfaces only are those which re- 
quire cleaning, but occasionally the 
front and back combinations may be 
carefully screwed out of the mount, and 
their inside surfaces cleaned in the 
same way. Lenses not in use should 
be placed in clean wash-leather bags, 
and kept in a warm, dry cupboard or 
drawer. The wash-leather bag prevents 
to a great extent the ingress of dust, 
and the warm and dry situation makes 
it improbable that moisture will be con- 
stantly condensing upon and evaporat- 
ing from the glasses. 


of the firm's well-known lanterns and accessories, with illustrated 
lists of lecture sets, mechanical slides, etc. 
of apparatus, etc., the other booklet includes some extremely 
useful illustrated notes on the proper employment and manage- 
ment of optical lanterns. 
be obtained free by any reader who applies to Messrs. Butcher. 


In addition to details 


Copies of these two publications may 
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ANY beginners in photography start 
off with the idea that if one gets 
a snapshot without the knowledge of the 
person photographed, it is sure to be 
‘natural,” and worthy of being called a 


“picture.” This is a very great mistake, 
and leads to waste of good material and 
much disappointment. 

It goes without arguing that natural- 
ness in figure work is a valuable quality, 
and one to be sought after, but that is 
quite a different thing from saying that 
naturalness is the only thing wanted. 
There are many natural scenes which are 
very interesting, some curious, others 
amusing, but it is only now and again 
that the result is pictorial; or, to use a 
phrase of the day, “pictures take some 
finding.” 

On this page we have a couple of 
snapshots of what we may fairly call 
natural effects. In the case of fig. A 
the youngster 1s apparently quite uncon- 
scious that he is being photographed, 
and seems to be entirely engrossed in 


By Oliver G. Irons. 
From the Weekly Competition (Beginners') 


A.—WAITING. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


NEws Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other 


readers dealing with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ 


Competition or the Advanced Workers' Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


watching something outside the scene de- 
picted. In the other example, B, this 
unconsciousness is not so certain. Now, 
why is it that these photographs are en- 
tirely convincing as pictures? 

In the first place, one of the chief 
things we require in a picture is some 
appeal to the imagination. А шеге 
straightforward record of fact may or 
may not appeal to the imagination, but 
it is seldom that it does this. As a rule 
such direct records fail to 
stimulate the imagination 
because they tell their story 
to the end, and so leave but 
little, if any, room for the 
imagination. Thus, in fig. B, 
though we get a good sug- 
gestion of a laughing boy 
standing in shallow water, and 
seen with a sea background, 
there is not much appeal to 
the imaginative faculties. The 
boy is evidently looking up- 
wards at something about 
which we feel no special in- 
terest. His attitude, “natural ” 
enough, no doubt, is not of 
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апу interest. Then, again, 

this straight, upright figure 

divides the print fairly evenly Ẹ 

into two equal parts. His | E 

head comes too near the top - 

and his feet too near the Са 
bottom. The shape of the t 


picture is too square. These 
are all points which, from a 
decorative composition point of 
view, might have been otherwise 
contrived with advantage. The 
print indicates a negative of 
very fair technical quality, as regards 
both exposure and development. 

Turning now to the other print, we 
have a very much more complicated 
scene brought to our notice. 

If we for a moment merely regard the 
boy, then it may be said that, techni- 
cally, this negative is all that one can 


wish. But if we regard the negative as 
a whole, it leaves a good deal to be 
desired. This shows that—like the 
curate’s egg—a thing which may be 


quite good in parts is yet not acceptable 
as a whole. Behind the bcy's head to 
our right are several small patches of 
white which do not explain themselves 
at all to us. These being more or less 
surrounded by strong dark, are thereby 
forced into notice. The “ Tickets examined 
here" label is natural, but a feature en- 
tirely unwanted from a pictorial point of 
view. One might point out in detail 
several other undesirable  features— 
natural enough, but unpictorial. That 
is not quite all. For if—as is quite 
legitimate—we divide the subject into the 
boy as leading feature and the rest of 
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В.—“ IT'S GRAND!” 
From the Weekly Competition ( Beginners’). 


the scene as surroundings, then this lead- 
ing feature has a hard fight for it not to 
be swamped by the surroundings. As a 
painter would say here, the background 
“jumps out at once.” 

One of the lessons every photographer 
has to learn is that the one-eyed camera 
sees all that 1s in front of it without any 
emotion, preference, or imagination. But 
we, with our two eyes, in one sense 


“see " all that is before us, but in another 


By Oliver С. Irons. 


and truer sense only see, recognise, pay 
any attention to what interests us. Here 
the photographer’s fancy probably was 
caught by this little fellow waiting and 
watching, but the photographer probably 
forgot that the lens has no fancy, and 
that it pays just as much attention to the 
advertisement board, time-sheet, *tickets 
examined," etc., as the boy. The practical 
moral is, when we point our lens at any- 
thing, we have to remember that the lens 
will record all that is before it im- 
partially. 


The attention of nelv readers is 
speciaily directed to the criticisms 
which appear week by week on this 
page. In addition, all prints sent in 


to the Weekly Competitions—lvhen 
accompanied by stamp for return — 
are criticised free. 
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FOURSCORE AND TEN. Bv ROBT. CHALMERS. 
The original, a platinum print, was awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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PRES DU MOULIN. ' By LEONARD MISONNE. 
From the One-Man Show of M. Misonne's Work now open at “The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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OUTWARD BOUND. By FRANCIS С, WILLIAMS. 


The original, a bromoil print, was awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition. This p.cture was also exhibited at the 
Hackney Photograpl.ic Society's Exhibition. 
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TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 


It is gratifying to find that the doctrine we have so 
long preached—that photography can be as much prac- 
tised in the winter as in the 
summer—is steadily becoming of 
general acceptance, and has now 
been seized upon as a new idea 
recently in one quarter. Every autumn and winter we 
have pointed out in our Special Numbers the possibilities 
for the camera both for indoor and outdoor work during 
the season that was popularly supposed to be dead. 
lach year we are pleased to find, as a result of our 
efforts, that the army of “A. P.” readers who either 
make negatives or print from them during the winter 
months has grown larger and larger. There can be no 
doubt, therefore, that a certain large section of the 
photographic trade benefits by this unbroken activity, 
апа we hope in our forthcoming Special Christmas 
Number to still further indicate some of the methods by 
which the photographically active can successfully em- 
ploy their leisure. At the same time the ordinary 
issues of the paper contain week by week plenty of 
useful information for every practical worker that should 
not be overlooked. “The A. P." Christmas Number 
will deal largely with the subject of indoor photography, 
and the hundred and one ways in which the camera 
enthusiast should employ his hobby at this season of 


“THE A. Р.” 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


the year. It will be published on December 16th, and 
will be greatly enlarged. There will be no increase in 
price. 


$6 е $ 


As mentioned in the above paragraph, the continued 
activity among photographic manufacturers is not, as 
might be supposed, confined 

CAMERAS AS largely to paper and plate 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. makers. Makers of apparatus, 
apart from those who specialise 

in enlargers and lanterns, report good business. We 
can quite understand, too, that the makers of cameras 
find a useful outlet for their productions at this time of 
year, when “the Christmas present" is taking a 
tangible form. We can imagine, for instance, nothing 
more calculated to delight the heart of the photographer 
than a present of a dainty little camera, such as the 
" Baby Sibyl." We have recently had an opportunity 
of testing this beautifully made little instrument for 
street work in dull weather, and look upon it as an 
ideal winter camera, with its large-aperture lens, great 


depth of focus, and remarkably efficient shutter. There 
are, of course, many other cameras on the market, from 
the 5s. Brownie upwards, that will doubtless figure as 
Christmas boxes, and all help the good cause, but 
there is no doubt that a camera specially suitable for 
the dull days of winter is most likely to kindle the real 
spark of enthusiasm. 
$ ё & 

For those, however, who desire something less expen- 
sive than a camera, but of a photographic character, we 
would suggest a copy of '"Photograms of the Year 
1912.” This volume of pictures by the best known pic- 
torial photographers in all parts of the world is sure to 
please the recipient. It costs 2s. 6d. net in stiff paper 
covers, 3s. 6d. in cloth boards. 

© © & 
Although both Poles have been discovered, a little bit 
of virgin world, it seems, does remain for the explorer. 
Dr. T. G. Longstaff, who lectured 
A PHOTOGRAPHER IN before the Camera Club on his 
THE HIMALAYAS. recent journeys in the Himalayas 
—pronounced Himal-i-ya, please— 
has discovered the biggest glacier in Asia, and pene- 
trated to regions quite outside all topographical survey. 
His lecture was fascinating, as the narrative of moun- 
tain travel always is when it is told simply, and when, as 
in this case, it is reinforced by some wonderful photo- 
graphs. It may be that the Alps are getting too 
familiar, but the Himalayas, judging from Dr. Long- 
staff’s pictures, seem to offer even more breathless 
sublimity. The scenery changes with almost panto- 
mimic effect, from the sub-tropical forests with their 
orchids and butterflies, up to the fluted snows, and the 
great icicles—one of these was 500 feet long—and the 
falling avalanches of finely powdered ice, of which he 
managed to secure records. 
$ e g 

It was Dr. Longstaff's experience that in the Hima- 

layan region films had a tendency to mildew before he 
could get them home, while glass 

THE EXPLORER'S plates werequiteimpracticable—at any 
CAMERA. rate, for a rough-and-ready expedition. 

He used a folding pocket film camera 

with a light aluminium tripod, and found that an expo- 
sure of a three-hundredth part of a second on a dull day 
was quite sufficient, while on a moonlight night he got 
an excellent picture of his camp, with the clearly out- 
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lined sentry, in five minutes. Some fine panoramic 
photographs of the ranges of ‘‘twenty-five thousand 
footers,” as he called them, which were made by taking 
a series of slightly overlapping pictures, trimming, and 
making into a continuous slide, when passed slowly 
through the lantern gave a much better idea of the 
immensity than can be given by the ordinary square, 
cut-off-at-the-sides photograph. Не also interpolated 
some mountaineering drawings from a popular book on 
exploration, which, although they illustrated more than 
enough of the dramatic perils of the explorer, came 
nowhere near the poorest photographs for conviction and 
realism. 
$ E ® 

We can generally learn from the shows given by the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery. The present show is devoted 
to sports and pastimes, and is remarkable for 
the fine exhibition of photographs of game, 
animals, and birds ef prey by Douglas 
English, Riley Fortune, and others. 
equally remarkable for showing at what a very low ebb 
the art of the painter of sporting subjects has been since 
the days of the old masters. Those who know with 
what trouble every endeavour is always made to fill the 


SPORT 
IN ART. 


It 15. 
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large upper gallery with fine work of the best artists 
will visit the same gallery on the present occasion with 
profound disappointment. lf one omits a portrait or 
two, which have only a remote connection with sport, 
and a picture of duck shooting by Laidlay, there is 
hardly one among the seventy or so modern paintings 
which is worth serious consideration for the art that is 
in it. The truth probably is that the horsey person 
doesn't want art, and wouldn't recognise it as the real 
thing if it was put before him. Doggy and horsey 
pictures are almost invariably highly inartistic, and if a 
sports enthusiast can rise to the level of Landseer's 
masterpieces, he is above the average of his fellows. 
In spite of the lessons of Muybridge, and of such 
draughtsmen as Armour and Carton Moore Park, the 
sportsman still likes his art in the form of vilely coloured 
"finishes" of classical events, in which the winning 
horses (as well as the losers) are portrayed with a leg 
stuck straight out from each corner of the body, leaving 
one in some doubt as to what the next move is to be 
if the horse is not to collapse gracefully on to its 
stomach. The pity is that those who encourage this 
sort of art could generally afford to buy something 
better. 


————— 33$ 4——————— 


“THE A. P. AND P. М.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR DECEMBER. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. А g'ance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 11 in the morning and | in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/3. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop F/I1 is used, For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5°6 give half. From 9 to 11 a.m. ог from | to 3 p.m., double these 
exposures. From 8109 a.m. or 3 to 4 p.m., treble them. 


Ultra Rapid 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. Бема Бары Plate 
Open seascapes and cloud studies... ... ... 
Орыш landiaues мир по ve Deae 1/15 вес. | 1/25 вес. | 1/45 вес. | 1/60 sec. 
shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 
Or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes. 1/12 T 1/25 ,, 1/30 ,, 


Ordinary landscapes and landscapes with 
snow, open river scenery, figure studies 
in the open, light buildings, wet street 
scenes, etc. Ык» “aes, ever. ove. САЙ eek DRY 

Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 
foreground. Well-lighted street scenes ... 

Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 
of picture. Ku ig nex жей Seba. хый: tis 

Portraits or groups taken out о! doors, not 
too much shut in by buildings... ... ... 

Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 
roundings, big window, and white re- 
flectör i due мзш o DR. ARES ER ave Шш 8 T 


1/0 „ |4142 ,„ 


1/8 m 
1/4 " 


8,4 » 


secs. | 2 secs. | 1 sec. 


secs. | 3 secs. 


6 „ | 4 


As a further guiae we append а list of some of the best known makes of plates ana films on the market. They have been diviied into groupe which 
approximately indicate the specs referred to above. The steeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


Ultra Rapid Piates. Warwick Warpress. Marion, Instantaneous. EDWARDS Auto-screen Inst. Iso BARNET, Medium. 


BARNET, Red Seal. WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. nA 50. T  Matte-G round. m edium Ortho 
' Super Speed. " tress. Mawson, Felixi. ENsiGN, Film. | ILroRD. Chromatic 
Слоктт, Royal Stardard. WRATTEN. Speed, Verichrome 8 Ortho B. ILFORD, Versatile Rapid, S press. 
i А Special Ex. Rapid and Panchromatic. PacgT, XXXXX. = » » ибо. _ Manion, Portrait 
Criterion, Extra Special " vial Rapid. IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. " ndscape. 
Rapid. Extra Rapid Plates. ” у4га. | " vereign. Pacet, XXX 
EASTMAN. Special Ultra Rapid. Rajar, Special Rapid. э” М.Е. WELLINGTON, Landscape, 
EDWARDS’ Con.et. Barner, Extra Rapid. Утрех, Special Rapid. Корлк, N.C. Film. 
, * . 
ILroxp, Monarch " rtho. Warwick, Special Rapid » Premo Film Pack. Ordinary Plates. 
» Panchromatic. | CapETT, Royal Standard WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- eee oat AGFA, Isolar 
i5 Versatile, Most Rapid. Extra Rapid. »peedy UMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. BAnN&T, Ordinar 
Zenith. Royal Standard WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and js Fim. | ry. 
и enith. | T y tandar Maws > CRITERION, Ordinary, 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. rtho Allochrome and Pinachrume AWSON, Electric. | Nes а, 
rthocurome S.S. Criterion, Extra Кар: |. Bathed. Pacer. Ortho. Special Rapid EDwARDS Medium 


Rajar, Iso. Roll Ки. 
VibpEx, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, lustantaneous 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bethed. 


Medium Piates 


AGFA. Chromo. 
» Chromo-Isolar 


» 
LuxiERE, Sigma. » so. Extra Rapid. 

" Violet Label. EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
Marion, Supreme. ii Ortho. 

Ps EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso 

lLronD Rapid Chromatic 

» Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
Lero, Phoenix. 
LuaiERE, Blue Label 


ILFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL. Ordinary. 
Lumiere, Yellow Label. 
MARION Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 

Pacer. ХХ. 

RAJAR, Ordinary. 
Warwick, Ordinary. 
WRATTEM, instantaneous, 


Rapid Piates. 


Barner. Film. 

CApETT,Royal Standard Rapid 
А Frotessional. 

CLERON. Roll Film. 
- Flat Fiim. 

EASTMAN, Rapid. 
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Mawson, Celeritas. 
T adiator. | 
Рлскт, Swi't and Ex. Special. 
»»  Panchromatic | 
Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 
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T is generally conceded 
that for brilliance and 
transparency lantern 
| slides made by the 
“ physical“ development pro- 
cess are superior to anything 
which is to be obtained by 
the so-called "chemical " 
development process. 

Unfortunately, however, 
although much is to be gained by “physical ” develop- 
ment, there are serious drawbacks to the process. At 
best it is comparatively difficult to work, and the highest 
cleanliness is essential if exhibition quality is desired. 

Now whilst there are undoubtedly reliable formulae 
for “physical ’ developers available, they all have up 
to the present depended for their action on an added 
silver salt (usually silver nitrate). | 

For example, Dr. Mees recommends the following :— 


А.—Меїо1 (uestra did deus 44 gr 
Citric ас euis eco trees doen 4$ gr. 
Acetic acid uso nen 22 minims. 
Distilled water to .................. I OZ. 

B.—Silver nitrate ....................... 44 gr 
Distilled water to .................. I OZ. 


For every ounce of A 50 minims of B is 
added immediately before use. 

Again, the silver intensifier of Mr. J. B. B. 
Wellington is an efficient physical developer. 

This developer is made up by adding with 
constant stirring half an ounce of то per 
cent. silver nitrate solution to half an ounce 
of the following solution :— 

Potassium sulphocyanide ... 70 gr. 
Sodium thiosulphite (hypo) . 70 gr. 
Water to make I OZ. 

Before use add to the mixed solutions 
one drachm 1o per cent. pyro preserved 
with sodium sulphite, and two drachms 10 
per cent. ammonia. 

Such solutions of a silver salt are ex- 
pensive to prepare and, since in some cases 
two lots of developer have to be made up for 
a single slide, are expensive in application. 

Then the veiling of the plate all over, 
which very easily occurs during physical 
development, adds to the difficulty of 
judging when to stop development, a 
difficult matter for anyone but the old hand, 
even with the chemical development process. 

If it be added that the published formule 
tend to convert dishes and measures into 
articles of silver plate, and operator, bench, 
towels, etc., into unwashable good-for- 
nothings, as the amateur who has attempted the process 
will recollect, no other reason for the unpopularity of 
the process need be sought. 

If, then, a cheap developer can be found which will 
deposit silver on the image in preference to the photo- 
grapher, etc., it should popularise the process of 
physical development for the amateur. 


Physical Development of Lantern Slides 


NEW CLEAN DEVELOPERS. 
By RAYMOND E. CROWTHER, Е.С.5. 


ENTRANCB TO CAMBRIDGE EXHIBITION, 
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In order to understand the 
use of the developers shortly 
to be recommended, and to 
take full advantage of their 
capabilities, it is advisable 
perhaps to enquire more 
closely into the rationale of 
development, апа ascertain 
the reasons for the superiority 
of physically developed slides. 

The beauty of the physically developed slide, as 
exemplified in the wet-plate collodion slide, is the 
transparency even in the deepest shadows, accompanied 
by the just rendering of detail in the highest lights. 
In other words, a long range of densities may be 
obtained. | 

In addition, physically developed slides possess to all 
intents and purposes a grainless image, hence they 
are the slides par excellence for exhibiting under such 
magnification as takes place in the lantern. 

For the rendering of textures the physical develop- 
ment process is similarly excellent. What, then, is 
physical development, and how does it differ from 
chemical development? 

There is no necessity for the purpose in hand to intro- 
duce any controversy as to the nature of the invisible 
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Ву W. W. Hammond. 


Awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition. 


image; it will suffice if we look upon it as being atomic 
silver, which, on being given the opportunity, will unite 
with any other silver particles which come within the 
sphere of its attraction. 

In the case of chemical development, this additive 
silver appears to come almost instantaneously from the 
silver salt molecules in the film which are next to the 
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active silver atom. Thus the affected silver atoms 
grow downwards and sideways in the film, hence the 
granularity of the image. 

Since the invisible image can, in chemical develop- 
ment, get its necessary silver only from its immediate 
surroundings, it will be evident that the exposure 
governs the maximum of deposit obtainable. 

In the case of physical development, however, the 
invisible image builds itself up from solution, and goes 
on building up so long as any silver depositing solution 
is in contact with it. Hence development in this case 
governs the maximum deposit. Whereas on the one 
hand we have, say, тоо times the normal exposure, 
giving 100 times the normal deposit, and producing 
opacity, in the other case of physical development we 
may at will ensure that 100 times the normal exposure 
results in only fifty or twenty-five times the normal 
deposit. Deposition being from solution, it follows that 
a physically developed image stands outwards from the 
film, and does not spread to the same extent as a 
chemically developed image. We thus understand the 
reason of absence of granularity and for transparence. 

It would not be difficult to explain why, when using a 
physical developer, the latitude of a plate as regards 


THE GRAY TEAM. 
From th: Weekly Competition. 


exposure 1s so much increased, but we will confine our- 
selves to the béte noir of the process, the silver solution. 

Suppose a solution could be obtained which would 
dissolve the unaltered silver salt from the film, and 
convert the salt so dissolved into such a state that the 
invisible image would appropriate its silver, we should 
have a physical developer which would never contain a 
large excess of dissolved silver, and would thus be 
clean in working. 

Obtaining its silver from the film and not from added 
silver nitrate, such a developer should be comparatively 
cheap. 

After many expriments, the writer is able to give as 
examples the following formule for physical developers, 
which fulfil the desired conditions :— 


LA (ОГ О ОУ она 5 gr. 
Sodium bisulphite ...................... 7 gr. 
Water (boiled or distilled) to......... I 02. 

II.—Diamidophenol ........................ 43 gr. 
Sodium bisulphite ..................... S gr. 
Water (boiled or distilled) to......... I OZ. 


By G. Kimoidi. 
This picture was also exhibited, at Hackney. 
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IlI.—Paramine, B.A.S.F.* (parapheny- 


lenediamine base) ............... 5 gr. 
Sodium bisulphite ..................... IO gr. 
Water (boiled or distilled) to......... I OZ. 


Unless very excessive over-exposure has been given, 
the above solutions may advantagously be used at 65 
to 70 deg. F. Density must be judged by transmitted 
light only. 

In every case the amount of bisulphite taken must 
be sufficient to render the solution acid, i.e., it must 
turn blue litmus red. 

These developers, by virtue of containing sulphurous 
acid, are able to act as solvents of the unchanged silver 
salt. When the solution occurs, the developer tends to 
reduce the salt and precipitate metallic silver, but it 
cannot do so without the aid of the invisible image, thus 
wherever the light has acted deposition commences, and 
as the deposition is virtually taking place from solution, 
every light-affected particle, whether in the high lights 
or shadows, gets the same amount of silver brought 
within its grasp. Exposure, therefore, within very wide 
limits, governs contrast, and time of development 
governs density, when constant developing conditions 
as to composition and temperature are used. 

With a given exposure, on the other hand, 
acceleration of the deposition (by using the 
solution warmer) and dilution of the solvent 
give flatter results than cold full strength 
development. 

Whilst excellent results can be easily 
obtained with these developers, the photo- 
grapher who does not care to go to the 
trouble of making his own solutions is not 
debarred from easy clean physical develop- 
ment, for a somewhat similar developer has 
lately appeared on the market under the 
name of the “Hydra” developer, which 
offers the last word in physical developers. 
It is cheap, requires no compounding, and is 
as clean in work as pure water. The writer 
has tried it on different brands of lantern 
plates, and it seems to be equally “at home " 
with them all. 

It increases the latitude of the plates 
enormously, giving results quite unobtain- 
able by chemical development, thus in one 
case of a negative of an interior with a 
brightly lighted window, in which the detail had been 
preserved by the Hydra plate, it was found to be im- 
possible with chemical development to expose so that 
the window details were satisfactory, without blocking 
up the shadow portions of the transparency. 

With such a developer as the Hydra, however, ample 
exposure could be given for the window, and development 
stopped when the shadows were still quite transparent. 

By alteration of the dilution and temperature at which 
the developer is used, black or warm tones are obtain- 
able with slow plates. In conclusion a word of warning : 

Don't under-expose. One inch magnesium ribbon at 
thirty inches for average negative, using a slow lantern 
plate and the developer diluted 1 : 1, is about correct, but 
this may be increased тоо per cent. with impunity. 

Don't under-develop. The image loses a great deal 
in the fixing bath, which should be an acid one. It is 
possible to develop 14 to 2 hours in the cold with a full- 
strength solution without blocking up the shadows. 


* Paraphenylenediamine base may be obtained from any 
laboratory furnishing house. 
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RANSPOSITION figure photographs are not 

new. I have submitted to the Editor several 

old prints containing two or three figures of 

the same person in different positions. These I 
made goodness knows how many years ago. The nega- 
tives were taken by J. R. Johnson's patent Pantoscopic 
camera in the old wet collodion days, long before the 
introduction of rapid dry plates. The camera and lens 
revolved from east to west on a turntable or circular 
base, and simultaneously a flat plate (11 by 7 in.) in a 
dark slide travelled tangentialy to the surface of rota- 
tion from west to east, the synchronous motion being 
actuated by a clockwork with fly escapement, which 
could be regulated to control the speed or duration of 
the exposure. 

The light (image) reached the sensitive plate through 
a narrow adjustable vertical slit behind the lens, at a 
little distance in front of the plate; the exposure was— 
as we should describe it to-day—very slow, two or three 
minutes from start to finish not being unusual. 

On the top outside of the camera body were little 
ivory sighting pegs, showing to the operator—standing 
behind the instrument—the angle of view, also the axis 
of the lens on any given point as it slowly swept from 
one side to the other, so that it was quite easy for a 
person, after posing at one side of the picture, and when 
the axis of the lens was well past him, to skip round 


behind the camera and pose again on the other side of 
the picture. 

I once took a family group in this way. My father 
and mother were posed on a garden seat for the centre 
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of the picture, with two young brothers sitting on the 
grass between their knees, and my seven sisters were 
posed in line all on my father’s side. Some of the girls 


|. 
ШШ 


wore garden hats, others were without hats. The ex- 
posure commenced at one end, and when the axis of the 
lens was well past the first girl, she was called away, 
and, skipping behind the camera, dropping her hat on 
the grass as she passed, took up her position on 
mother’s side; the second girl was called away In like 
manner, and in passing behind the camera she picked 
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up and donned the hat her sister had left, and then took 
her position as second figure on mother's side; and so 
with the others. The result was a group with father 
and mother and the two boys in the centre and fourteen 
girls (seven each side). My father was very proud of 
this family group, and never forget to tell his friends 
that it did not represent the whole of his family—‘ ту 
eldest son is not included, for it was he who took the 
photograph." 

But, as will now be understood, the proximity of the 
transposed figures was limited by the time of the con- 
tinuous exposure after once being started, and having 
to pass behind the camera. 

However, Johnson's Pantoscopic camera is now a 
thing of the past. The panoramic Kodak of to-day is 
on much the same lines, but very much more rapid, and 
a curved sensitive surface is used, as in Sutton's pano- 
ramic camera, which Johnson's Pantoscopic superseded 
partly on account of the difficulty—in those days—of 
preparing and working a curved sensitive surface. 

The illustration on previous page is intended to repre- 
sent “myself and the man who lives next door to the 
house adjoining mine," or, in other words, both figures 
represent myself. The negative was taken by an 
ordinary camera on a single plate. 

Now the reader knows that it is impossible for me 
or anybody else to be in two places at one time, so there 
must have been two separate exposures—one portion 
of the plate was exposed whilst the other portion was 
maske?; then the mask was transposed and the second 
exposure made. It is not practicable to mask the plate 
and transpose the mask by any mechanical arrange- 


No. 


na 


ment inside the ordinary dark slide, or even inside an 
ordinary camera, without "giving the show away " by 
some objectionable signs of movement. So we do the 
masking outside the camera and in front of the lens, and 
any handy man can rig up the tackle in an hour or so. 
First is a flat baseboard about an inch wider than the 
camera body, and about three times the length of the 
focus of the lens to be used. The camera is attached 
` to one end of the baseboard, and at the other end is a 
hood, made from four pieces of wood into box-form, 
open front and back, with strips of wood to form 
vertical grooves to hold the mask in front. The mask 
in mv case is made from a piece of three-ply wood about 
one-eighth inch thick: an opening, half the length and 
the full depth of the plate, is cut on one side from the 
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centre, as shown in fig. 1, and this, when turned round 
or transposed, is as represented in fig. 2. The top of 
the mask may project above the hood, say half an inch 
or so, for convenience in handling (see fig. 5), and the 
mask should be quite slack or easy fitting in the grooves; 
both sides of the mask and the inside of the hood should 
be dull black to prevent reflections. A vertical pencil 
line should be made down the centre of the camera 
focussing screen. 

The baseboard mav be fixed upon a tripod stand; the 
distance of the camera behind the mask is equal to the 
focus of the lens employed (as shown at fig. 3) where 


No. 3. 


D (distance between mask and lens diaphragm) is equal 
to F (focus of lens). The camera should be attached to 
the baseboard by a screw through a slot, for convenience 
in adjustment. 

Before the mask is applied the camera can be focussed 
and the position of the figures arranged—one each side 
the pencil line on focussing screen. Next insert the mask, 
say on left-hand side (as in fig. 3); the edge of the 
mask will not be shown as a clear sharp line, because 
it is out of focus: it will be shown vignetted. The 
camera may be adjusted to the right or left, in or out, 
until the vignetted edge corresponds with the pencil 
line on focussing screen. Now transpose the mask (as 
in fig. 4), and see that the vignetted edge again corre- 
sponds with the pencil line; this vignetted edge should 
be about 3-16ths or 1 in. wide. The larger the dia- 
phragm in the lens the wider it will be, and vice versa. 
The position of the figure for the first exposure having 
been arranged, apply the mask (as fig. 3), insert the 
dark slide, and make the exposure; then transpose the 
figure and the mask (as fig. 4), and make the second 
exposure. It is important that the dark slide be not 
touched between the first and second exposure, for fear 


‘of movement; therefore a flap shutter, or a sliding 


shutter, or even an ordinary lens cap may be used. A 
roller-blind shutter will not do at all, because, after the 
first exposure, the shutter should be ready for the second 
exposure without resetting or winding up. І use an 
“Adonis " shutter (made by Bilcliff, of Manchester); this 
is always ready, and does not require resetting with a 
pneumatic ball and tube. It is very inexpensive, not 
half the price of a roller-blind shutter. Ву lengthening 
the rubber tube the sitter can make his own exposure. 
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HE method of printing in clouds recently described in 

THE A. P., can be as readily used in a daylight enlarger 

as with artificial light, and only requires the employ- 
ment of a little thought as to the principle involved. As 
several correspondents have written me asking for a note 
on the easiest method of accomplishing this, I hope the fol. 
lowing hints will prove useful. It is assumed, of course, that 
the ordinary form of daylight enlarger is used—one which is 
essentially two cameras, a large and a small one, joined front 
to front with a lens between. Sometimes the enlarger takes 
the form of a long box, with movable lens panel in centre, 
but in all cases provision is made for holding the negative 
at one end, and a ground glass focussing screen at the other. 

The method of printing in clouds is the same for both day- 
light and artificial light enlargers. The sky has to be 
masked while the landscape negative is printing, and then 
the landscape is masked while the sky supplied by the cloud 
negative is printing. То effect this masking with the en- 
closed daylight enlarger all that is necessary is to fix some 
support to project bevond the negative at the negative end 
of the enlarger (two pieces of light wood, or even two hatpins 
will serve), for the purpose of holding a cardboard or brown 
paper mask. lf now the enlarger is pointed out of window 
towards a clear sky, and the landscape picture is focussed 
on the ground glass, the mask (which can have a straight 
edge) is adjusted beyond the negative, so as to shade off the 
sky portion. As the negative should have a piece of ground 
glass behind it to diffuse the light, the image of the mask 
will be very much out of focus. 

If the edge of the piece of paper or card which is used 
for the mask is roughly torn so as to give a sort of rough 
deckle edge, it is surprising how this will fit the contour of 
most subjects without specially cutting a sharp outline. 

If the projected image is now examined on the ground 
glass of the enlarger, it will be scen that while the masked 
part is shielded there is no hard line showing where the 
shading commences. The middle part of this vignetted edge 
may be taken as the mean, and its position indicated on 
either side of the focussing screen of the enlarger by means 
of two pieces of stamp edging, or chalk marks. The focus- 
sing screen is then replaced Бу the carrier containing the 
sensitive paper, and the exposure made. If, now, this piece 
of exposed paper were developed it would show the land- 
scape portion exposed, but the sky (which has been shielded 
by the mask) perfectly blank. Therefore the cloud negative 
should be printed in before removing the sheet of bromide 
paper from the dark slide or carrier. 

The landscape negative is removed from the enlarger, and 
replaced with the cloud negative, and the mask which is 
held beyond the negative is also removed. That portion of 
the cloud negative which it is required to print over the land- 
scape is now carefully focussed on the ground glass on the 
half which was previously shaded (and which is indicated by 
the stamp edging, or chalk marks at the side of the focus- 
sing screen). When the right amount of cloud negative has 
been chosen to fill the required space, the paper mask is 
again attached to the end of the enlarger, but reversed, so 
that the other half (the landscape portion) of the picture is 
now shielded. This mask should be so moved up and down 
or adapted that the vignetted shadow edge is seen on the 
ground glass in the position indicated bv the guide marks. 

If the correct exposure is now given to the skv negative 
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the complete print should develop up evenly апа without 
any sign of join, as the two softly vignetted edges (of the 
landscape and the sky) will blend imperceptibly in an even 
tint. It is only by means of using these vignetted edges 
that the hard line frequently seen when printing in skies 
can be avoided. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
the relative exposures of sky and landscape should be correct, 
otherwise the sky may develop up too dark before the land- 
scape has gained printing strength, or the landscape may 
be overdone before the cloud details are visible. To make 
quite sure, two test strips should be exposed first; or the 
relative printing values of the negatives compared by densito- 
meter, as described in last week's “А.Р.” 


Making Vignettes in Enlarging. 

To many pictorial workers the vignette is taboo, owing to 
the badness of the ordinary vignette. A really good vignette 
of a suitable subject—be it portrait, figure, landscape, or 
architectural—very frequently considerably enhances the 
composition, and produces a dainty and sketchy effect that 
appeals to many people. For the commercial worker a good 
style of vignetting is an asset of considerable value. 

Г will not enter into a description of the various ways of 
vignetting when making contact prints, but just describe the 
easiest method of making a good vignette when enlarging. 

With an artificial light enlarger, all that is necessary is a 
piece of dark cardboard (do not use white card) with a jagged 
hole made in the centre. This can be made with a pair 
of scissors, and unless a very distinct shape is specially re- 
quired, will serve its purpose quite well, if the hole is ap- 
proximately circular. It should also be very much smaller 
than the portion it is desired to vignette. The reason for this 
will be seen later. 

If now the image—say a portrait head—is focussed on 
the screen, and the piece of card with the hole in it is inter- 
posed between the lens and the screen, it will be seen that 
when held close to the lens a considerable portion of the 
picture shows, and the edges of the vignetted image are 
very soft and diffused, but the light is reduced; whereas 
when held close to the screen only a small section of image 
is seen, and this brightly lit, but with the edges very hard. The 
plan, therefore, is to gently move the vignetting mask to and 
fro between the lens and screen during the exposure—watching 
the effect as you do so. [t will generally be found that if 
there are some portions of deep shadow in the picture (clear 
glass in the negative) these will print clear of the vignette 
itself. This can frequently be turned to good account in 
making a pictorial portrait, in which a large black hat or 
feather, etc., can be clearly shown against a white back- 
ground, and the remainder of the figure vignetted. 

It will be seen also that if the vignetting mask is inclined 
at an angle, the spot of light projected on to the screen alters 
its shape, and becomes oval in the same direction in which 
the card is inclined. This is the reason for making a circular 
hole in the first place, as the shape of the vignette can be 
readilv regulated by simply inclining the mask. 

The method described above for printing in clouds with 
the aid of masks, can be also applied to vignetting when 
using an enclosed daylight enlarger. As it is not possible to 
move the mask about, the opening should be cut a trifle 
more carefully, and if placed at a sufficient distance beyond 
the negative, will be quite out of focus and give a very 
diffused outline. 
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By EDWIN J. GENTRY. 2 


К permanent results are wished for, prints—whether оп 
P.O.P. or gaslight or bromide paper—must be fixed in a 
proper manner. Attention is usually drawn to the fact that the 
final washing of prints should be thorough; but it is even more 
important in gaining permanent results that the prints are 
properly fixed. 

When several prints are fixed together they should not be left 
merely to soak in the dish containing the hypo solution, but 
should be moved about constantly during the time, so as to 
ensure that the solution acts in a uniform manner over the 
whole surface of each print. If the prints were merely soaked 
in the hypo, only portions of each could be properly fixed— 
owing to the prints overlapping each other, and preventing the 
solution reaching the surfaces of same in an even manner. 

To ensure evenness of action it is preferable to use two dishes 
containing the fixing solution, both large enough and sufficiently 
well filled to cover the prints in an ample measure. It may be 
pointed out here that hypo is very cheap, and by using plenty of 
solution money is saved in the long run, so it is false economy 
to stint the solution. The prints should be fixed for half the 
time in one dish, and then be transferred to the other dish for 
the remainider of the time, and they should be kept constantly 
on the move. Another method is to transfer the prints, one at 
a time, backwards and forwards between the two dishes for the 
full period. 

A good way of keeping the prints moving is to take hold of 
the undermost print by one corner, withdraw it, and place on 
the top of the pile in the dish, pressing it down under the sur- 
face of the solution with the fingers. This is repeated with each 
print in turn, until the time of fixation is complete. 

The length of time required for proper fixation is from ten to 
fifteen minutes: If less than ten minutes is given, fixation can- 
not have been completed, and the prints will almost certainly 
fade, for the chemical action takes that length of time at least 
to complete. If more than fifteen minutes is given, there is a 
tendency for the solution to degrade the brilliancy of the image, 
or even to slightly reduce the strength of: same. 

The fixing solution should not be used again for another batch 
of prints. Improper fixation and stained high lights on the 
prints are likely to be the result of using the solution twice, for 
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the bath is not only weak- 
ened in its action by its 
previous use, but it also con- 
tains silver salts dissolved 
from the first batch of 
prints, and these are liable 
to cause stains on the prints, 
as mentioned. This fact is 
readily proved by allowing 
a used bath to stand for a time in a dish, when it will discolour 
even if left to itself. 

The strength of the hypo solution is important, and should be 
exactly that recommended by the makers of the paper. If the 
solution is either much too weak or much too strong, certain 
insoluble salts are formed, and these, being left in the film, 
cause fading. Only a solution of the correct strength will 
properly dissolve the salts not required on the prints, or leave 
them in such a form that they are readily dissolved during the 
subsequent washing. 

Prints toned in a combined bath are often of the tone desired 
before being in the bath for ten minutes, and this is not long 
enough for fixation to have been completed In this case—and, 
indeed, at all times with the combined bath—it is well to 
PT fix the prints for five minutes in an ordinary solution of 

ypo. 

In washing the prints free from hypo, the length of time of 
the washing is not so important as the way in which it is 
carried out. If the prints are placed in a washer where they 
are constantly on the move—never clinging to each other—and 
where the water leaves the tank right from the bottom, then one 
hour is ample time to clear the prints of hypo. This is the best 
way to wash prints, keeping them on the move in the water, and 
draining off the same from the bottom of the tank, for the hypo 
sinks to the bottom as it is dissolved by the water. 

In washing single prints—such as an enlargement—this may 
be done by soaking in a dish, but a longer time must be allowed, 
say two hours. The water should be changed every ten minutes 
—rinsing the dish at the same time—and it is an advantage if 
the print be placed face downwards on a sheet of glass and the 
back gently squeegeed to rid it of surplus water, each changing. 
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Ir must be more than a little disturbing 
to the gallant of other days to find that 
Hanover Square, that eighteenth-century 
home of fashion, is becoming lined with 
such vulgar things as shops. But it will 
be some relief to his lacerated feelings to 
discover that if there must be places of 
business in his hallowed haunts, one of 
them at least is so pleasing to the eye as 
the new premises of the London Stereo- 
scopic Company at the south-eastern 
corner of the square. Апа his feelings 
will be still further soothed on strolling 
through the place from front to back 
when he realises that, in deference to the 
surroundings, the Georgian style of decoration has been pre- 
served throughout. 

The firm is certainly to be congratulated upon its new West- 
end establishment. The front part of the building is given over 
largely to the sale of amateurs’ requirements. Beyond this are 
the reception and dressing rooms, and, at the rear, elevated a 


matter of three or four feet, a very spacious, light, and lofty 


studio. It is possible that a cramped-in studio has a prejudicial 
effect upon the expressions of the sitters; this, at any rate, in 
Hanover Square it has been found possible to avoid. The 
special system of roller blinds, both white and black, permitting 
the easiest possible regulation of the lighting, Каз been executed 


HE LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY’S NEW PREMISES. 


by Messrs. Avory, under the direction of Mr. F. C. Stoate, who 
is also responsible for many of the new ideas embodied in this 
typical example of the modern studio. There is a very good 
electrical installation, and behind the sitter an “Octo” stand, 
giving a choice of twenty-four backgrounds, eight of them for 
vignettes. Behind and around the studio are dark-rooms—one 
being set apart for autochrome work—changing rooms, and re- 
touching rooms, and there are more dark-rooms in the basement, 
as well as an ample drying room in which negatives and prints 
are dried by means of a current of air filtered through muslin. 
Here, also, are store-rooms, the forwarding department, and 
offices. 

The amateur still finds himself well catered for by this firm. 
Among the high-class cameras in evidence, we noted particu- 
larly the new model of the little * Vesca," which, it is claimed, 
is the smallest practical camera made. There is also a stereo. 
model of the same instrument. The vest-pocket “Raylette” 
comes very close to it in diminutiveness, among its special 
features being a rising and cross-front movement and double 
extension. Then there are various cameras on the reflex prin- 
ciple, the well-known “Artist " reflex, and the newer “Hanover >? 
reflex, the latter a very light quarter-plate instrument; as well 
as stereoscopic cameras of which, as its name implies, the firm 
makes a speciality. Readers in the neighbourhood of Oxford 
Circus should not omit to see this establishment, which, we are 
told, although the point is open to correction, is the only one of 
its kind in a West-end square. 
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Messrs. Ansco, Limited, the well-known American firm of 
photographic manufacturers who recently opened an agency in 
this country, have already found it necessary to greatly enlarge 
their premises at 143-149, Great Portland Street, London, W. 


This is due, to a large extent, to the success which has attended 
the introduction of the firm’s “Cyko ” paper. Specimen prints 
are now on exhibition at the above address, and any of our 
readers are invited to call and inspect the prints. 
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By WALTER BENINGTON. 


ST. PAUL'S FROM HUNGERFORD BRIDGE. 
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SISTERS. Bv Miss J. F. HARVEY. 


The original, a toned bromide print, was awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition. This picture was also exhibited at the 
City of London and Cripplegate Exhibition. 
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THE FLOWING TIDE. By J. B. PORTWAY, SENR. 
The original, a bromide print, was exhibited at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition, also at the Cripplegate Exhibition. 
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Icitfle-Rnown Corners of Well-known Places. 


Ill.—Where Ten Roads 
Meet at Victoria Station. 


OT more than a stone’s throw from Victoria 
Station I often used to pass a garden, an oasis 
in a busy maze of streets and rush of trathc. 
But it was a private enclosure reserved for the 

tenants of an extensive range of flats opposite, and 
inaccessible to the commonplace photographer. Happen- 
ing one day to be going, on the top of a bus, with hand- 
camera handy, to work in the park, as we got near the 
garden I noted that it was showing one of its strong 
sunshine effects. Shadows of the great trees were 
thrown upon the green sward and paths, and people 
were occupying the seats. The question was, would 
the bus draw up, and, if so, in the right place? We 
gradually slackened speed, but went just a trifle too 
far for the very best effect. It was, however, good 
enough to take the exposure from which the illustra- 
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tion is printed. Later on permission of entry was 
accorded by application at the flats, and then to the 
agents of the owners, and several other subjects 
attempted inside this remarkable little oasis in a busv 
quarter. It was found that during the month of 
September, when the rich tenants of the adjoining flats 
are supposed to be awav, the gardens are open to the 
public, and as that is one of the best seasons of the 
year for working there, the fact is worth knowing. Аз 
has been said, it has fine trees and the white houses as 
seen from the gardens under certain lights are verv 
striking. Any one who takes the trouble to walk round 
the little garden will find that no less than ten streets 
run towards or by this delightful and shady nook, little 
known and little used, in one of the busiest corners of 
London. 
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CITY OF LONDON AND CRIPPLEGATE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 


To flourishing photographic society which holds its meet- 
ings and exhibition in the well-appointed Cripplegate Insti- 
tute, Golden Lane, E.C., is to be congratulated upon the success 
of its fourteenth annual exhibition. The society made a wise 
move in engaging the large hall of the Institute for the show 
this year. Not only has there been an enormous gain in the 
appearance and importance of the exhibition, but the trade was 
well represcnted. We have, on more than one occasion, pointed 
out that this society is steadily growing in importance, and is 
the only one of its kind holding exhibitions in the City of Lon- 
don. In time there is no doubt that it will be known as the 
“City of London Photographic Society” only, and, as such, 
should attract attention in all parts of the world. 

In the exhibiticn just closed the exhibits reached a very high 
standard indeed, and included pictures from workers abroad as 
well as at home. Particularly noticeable was the meritorious 
display by members of the society, and the members’ classes, as 
a whole, showed an excellence which called for every praise. 
Incidentally, this fine show by members pointed to the good work 
being done by the society itself, and it behoves every photo- 
graphic worker in the City radius to look to this live society as 
a centre of attraction and instruction. Meetings are held at the 
Cripplegate Institution every Monday evening from October to 
May, and a special summer programme is arranged. 


Among the members this year the names of Horace Jackson, 
T. D. Ralli, Bertram C. Wickison, John C. Holloway, F. W. 
Gardner, Montague Wickham, and Grafton Goatley stand out 
for special mention ; while in the open classes quite an array of 
well-known names is to be found. 

This exhibition has always a carefully arranged series of 
classes which is productive of considerable competition, and it is 
cne of the few societies having special classes for “straight” 
and “controlled” prints. The exhibits were judged by Messrs. 
Е. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., and J. B. B. Wellington, and during 
the week the show was visited by a great number of people. An 
interesting musical programme was arranged for every evening 
during the exhibition, and this was much appreciated by the 
visitors. Тһе trade stalls, which were well stocked with 
materials, apparatus, etc., were taken by Messrs. Houghtons, 
Ltd. ; Sanger Shepherd and Co., Ltd. ; Wm. Butcher and Sons, 
Ltd.; Boots Cash Chemists; Newman and Guardia; J. ]. 
Griffin and Sons, Ltd. ; Winsor and Newton, Ltd.; and THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, and formed 
a very attractive feature of the show. 

Congratulations are due to Mr. H. H. Armstrong, the hon. 
exhibition secretary ; and workers who contemplate joining this 
go-ahead society should communicate with the hon. secretary, 
Mr. Frank W. Gardner, 135, Vaughan Road, Harrow. 
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THE HACKNEY 


Tus annual exhibitions of the Hackney Photographic Society 
have long secured a high place for themselves among the 
London suburban photographic exhibitions. ‘The society itself, 
which was founded in May, 1889, has had an unbroken record 
of success, and is one of the few that can claim unfailing 
regularity in the holding of weekly meetings throughout the 
year. The Hackney exhibitions have always attracted some of 
the best work of the day, but during the past few years the 
members of the society have felt themselves strong enough to do 
without the open classes, and this course has been fully justified 
by the excellence of the work which they have put forward. 
The society includes in its membership a number of workers of 
the front rank, and year after year they bave been able to uphold 
the best traditions of the society and of photography generally. 

This year's exhibition, the twenty-fourth of the series, was 
held at the King's Hall, Hackney Baths, N.E., and contained a 
notable collection of striking pictorial work. It was judged by 
Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. The Hackney Society classifies its 
members’ work, not according to pictures or subjects, but 
according to the workers themselves. Thus, they have a class 
for members who have received not more than five awards, and 
another for members who have never received an award at all; 
while the biggest class of all was the one open to all members 
without restriction. The support of this class indicated that the 
members of the Hackney Society are sportsmen, and we are 
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glad to note that the committee and the members justly pride 
themselves on the fact. 

Notable among the prize-winners was the work of Mr. J. J. 
Beasley, whose fine landscape pictures in bromoil attracted 
immediate attention ; while the work of the president, Mr. Stuart 
Woodhouse, and that of Messrs. Wm. Rawlings, А. J. Linford, 
Elliott Peel, S. W. Shore, and Walter Selfe (the popular hon. 
secretary) would have found a high place in any company. 

The beginners’ class showed that the society contains a num- 
ber of promising members, and the class devoted to colour 
photography contained some particularly fine work, especially 
the portrait studies by H. Koester and landscapes by J. C. 
Warburg and T. D. Ralli. There is so much mediocre work pro- 
duced in the autochrome process nowadays by workers who are 
fascinated by its simplicity and charm that we are always glad 
to welcome individual pictorial productions in colour, although 
we must confess they are not of frequent occurrence. 

The exhibition attracted a large attendance, and the Bijou 
Orchestra performed each evening, while a series of lantern 
lectures were also given. 

The professional and trade exhibits included well-stocked 
stalls by Messrs. К. and J. Beck, Ltd.; Burroughs Wellcome 
and Co.; F. W. Dadd; Griffins, Ltd.; Albert Hester; Welling- 
ton and Ward; Wratten and Wainwright; and THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 
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Ensign Roll-flm Competition.—Mr. Р. Calleja Gera, 266, Sda 
S. Paola, Valetta, Malta, is the winner of the competition for 
November. Houghtons, Ltd., offer a four-guinea camera every 
month for the best negative on Ensign film. The entries close 
оп the зга of the month. Entrance is free, and a competition 
form is enclosed with every spool of Ensign film. 


Шога, Ltd.—The directors’ report for the year ended Octo- 
ber 31, 1912, shows that, after making allowance for deprecia- 
tion and provision for doubtful debts, the net profit for the year 
is £33,153 43. 4d. This amount, with £5,658 16s. sd. brought 
forward from last year, gives £38,812 os. gd. for appropriation. 
The directors have paid the dividend on the 6 per cent. prefer- 
ence shares, amounting to £11,400, leaving a balance of 
£27,412 os. gd. From this balance the directors recommend that 
` £10,000 be set aside for writing down goodwill, investments, etc., 
and that a dividend of 6 per cent., amounting to £11,400, be 
paid on the ordinary share capital for the year ended Octo- 
ber 31. This will absorb £21,400, leaving £6,012 os. gd. to be 
carried forward. 


An exhibition of work by Mr. J. Craig Annan is now on 
view at a small gallery recently opened at the premises of 
Kodak, Ltd., 96, Bold Street, Liverpool, by Mr. M. Arbuthnot, 
the local manager. Readers of THE А. P. residing in the Liver- 
pool district should not fail to see this collection of pictures. 
Admission is free. 


Edinburgh Photographic Society.— The members! exhibition 
was held in the club-rooms, Castle Street. ‘Lhe landscape was 
the strongest class, comprising over seventy entries. Three 
medals were awarded, viz., J. F. Duthie, “Gurgling Brook 
and Sloping Hill,” a pretty picture of a brook amongst the hills ; 
Thomas Shaw, “Rio di S. Giralomo,” a beautiful Venetian pic- 
ture; and James Hay, “Braid Burn,” a sylvan picture with fine 
atmospheric effect. Hon. mention: Kobert Shonnon (2), C. W. 
Allan, and C. Forbes Redland. Portraiture, etc.: Medal, W. H. 
Hamilton, “An Unlikely Claim,” a dainty picture of a boy sand- 
digging on the beach, the beautiful wave effects being a notice- 
able feature; hon. mention, Fred. S. Gregory and James Hay. 
Scientific: Medal, H. E. Cartwright, for a picture of a New Zea- 
land geyser in full gush; hon. mention, Andrew A. Gibbs. Sub- 
jects in motion: Medals, H. E. Cartwright, an Australian bush 
scene with ox wagons passing throughaclearance; hon. mention, 
J. C. McKechnie (there are five players depicted in the Rugby 
scene, and not one has a foot on the ground), and A. Wallace 
McGregcr. Architecture: Medal, Н Е. Cartwright, “The Old 
Stairway," a pictorial treatment of architecture; hon. mention, 
A. D. E. Matheson and Miss Somerville. Survey works: Medais, 
J. C. McKechnie, E. A. Illingworth, and A. A. Gibb; hon. 
mention, А. A. Gibb. Lantern slides: Medals, Dr. J. Struthers 
Stewart and J. F. Duthie; hon. mention, Dr. J. Struthers 
Stewart and J. C. McKechnie. The judges were Messrs. J. B. 
Johnston, F. C. Inglis, and Jas. C. H. Balmain. | 
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A SIMPLE PRINT-WASHER. 


SIMPLE and convenient washing 
device for small prints can be made 
from a large hemispherical earthenware 
bowl and a glass, earthenware, or 
enamelled iron funnel. The arrangement 


of these is shown in section in fig. 1, 
whilst fig. 2 shows an underside plan of 
fig. r, and fig. 3 shows part of a modified 
form of the device. : 

In its simplest form the inverted funnel 
а is inserted іп the bowl $ in the position 
The bowl 


shown. is filled with water, 


and the stem of the funnel closed by a 
cork, с. A rubber tube, Z2, of greater in- 
ternal diameter than the stem of the 
funnel leads from the tap over the stem, 


and nearly down to the main body of the 
funnel, as shown. The prints are then 
inserted, апа the tap turned on. The 
result will be that the prints will move 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of THe A. P. AND Р. N. are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
should be concise, 


Articles 


and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


in the direction of the arrows, e, without 
sticking, and will get thoroughly washed 
in about an hour's washing. This is the 
device in a form suitable for emergency 
use. 

If the device is to be used regularly, it 
may be greatly improved, as I will now 
describe. The bowl, 4, which should be 
preferably about 18 in. at least in diameter 
and about 12 in. deep, has a small hole, f, 
drilled through the bottom of it, and four 
notches, g, are cut in its supporting base, 
h. Across is made of two pieces of wood, 
г (fig. 3), mortised together, and each 
about 1 in. longer than the diameter of 
the funnel. Slots, 7, are made near the 
ends of these pieces of wood, so that the 
funnel may rest in them, as shown in 
fig. 1. 

The object of these modifications is to 
allow any hypo-laden water which may 


collect at the bottom of the bowl to escape 
under the funnel, a (since this is sup- 


ported on the cross, 7), down through the 
hole, f, and out under the notches, g. 


In this form the device forms a most 
satisfactory washer for small prints, in 
which there is little tendency for the 
prints to stick. It further does not tend 
to tear or bend the prints so that they get 
badly creased, as is often the case with 
print-washers. 

A convenient cover may be made to pre- 
vent any foreign matter being dropped 
into the washer. For this purpose a large 
circular earthenware plate or dish, about 
an inch larger in diameter than the bowl, 
may be used, and have a hole drilled in it 
of sufficient size to allow the tube, 4, to 
pass through it. Another common article 
which forms a satisfactory cover is a large 
flowerpot dish, fhe flange of which holds 
it on more securely than in the case of a 
plate, and, being made of softer earthen- 
ware, it is easier to make a hole in it. 


FE. OA. X 


————4 ———— 


HAND-DECKLED EDGES. 
AVING read with interest the 
H method of preparing hand-deckled 
edges to mounts in your issue of 
November 18, I think your readers will 
find the following equally as effective, end 
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has the advantage of being quicker 
and giving more of a hand-made paper 
appearance than cutting with a paper- 
knife or rule, and especially so when the 
worker has a quantity to do, as is very 
likely at this time of the year. 

АП that is needed is a thin steel rule, 
obtainable from any tool manufacturer's 
at the moderate price of 15. for a 
graduated foot. 


This steel rule will also be found 
extremely useful in cutting prints, etc., 


as the graduations give just the bite to 
prevent slipping on the print or paper. 

When the size of the paper or mount 
has been decided, draw lines indicating 
this size on a clean piece of paper, pin- 
ning same to a drawing board by the 
centre, as indicated in the figure, extend 
ing the lines for guidance. 

Lay your mount or paper on the shape, 
leaving about j to 3 of an inch over, and 
place your steel rule on the line as in- 
dicated, then tear off with the fingers the 
piece not required, pressing hard on the 
rule meantime. You will find you have 
an cxcellent rough edge which does not 
require any subsequent treatment. 

It is necessary that the rule should be 
thin and not bevelled. 

By this method you get every piece 
uniform, and, when using thin boards or 
paper, three or four can be torn at once. 

It has to be remembered that by this 
tearing you always get two edges—one 
clean and the other rough—and аз it is 
the rough one we want on our mount, one 
has to bear in mind always to tear the 
piece from the whole, otherwise we get a 
clean edge on our finished mount or 
paper. Lk B. RE. 


T HIS useful series of Напау-‹Жап 

articles has appeared weekly during 
the past year. Back numbers can be 
obtained, and the A. P. Index, recently 
issued, will give particulars of any desired 
article. 
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READERS VIEWS « 


Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
= expressed by correspondents. 


SHOWING AUTOCHROMES AT 
: EXHIBITIONS. 

SIR,—Sooner or later the various camera clubs and societies 
will realise the fact that photography in natura: colours (auto- 
chromes) is so rapidly increasing that those who do not already 
include colour work in their exhibition classes will soon feel 
themselves compelled to cater for the same. 

I believe it is the common experience that entries for colour 
work have become much more numerous during the past year 
or two, and it is realised on all hands that colour photography 
has come to stay. 

The primary object of this letter is to complain of the imper- 
fect and unsuitable manner in which autochromes are displayed 
at some of the exhibitions, any odd, badly lighted corner being 
assigned to the purpose. 

_I recently visited one exhibition in a large town at which some 
sixty or seventy autochromes of various sizes were on show; 
printed slips pointed “To the colour photographs,” and there, 
behind a screen, I saw a number of lantern slides and auto- 
chromes mixed; they were fastened close together, with badly 
torn tissue paper between them and the light, which consisted 
of a number of ordinary electric globes (16 c.p.), which gave a 
very yellow effect. 

It was practically impossible to judge the beauty of the colours, 
and some of them might easily have been mistaken for badly 
stained transparencies. 

One wonders whether they were officially judged under these 
conditions; if so, it would be interesting to hear the judges’ 
views on the subject. These exhibits were also placed too low, 
and many of them were visible only when one adopted a very 
stooping position. The space behind the screen was also utilised 
for accommodating a quantity of spare timber, which was no/ 
conducive to the general comfort of visitors. 

I feel sure that if autochrome exhibitors were to personally 
visit some of the exhibitions they would not long tolerate the 
way in which their exhibits are treated. Even the arrangements 
at the Royal itself were far from being perfect, although I am 
told that matters have improved since /ast year, when I remem- 
ber seeing one or two whole-plate autochromes with something 
like two inches cut off at the top, because the reflecting mirror 
was too small. : 

These faulty methods of exhibiting convey to the public mind 
a very erroneous impression of the colour process, and the 
sooner these faults are remedied the better. 

There is a correct method of showing whereby a true rendering 
of colour is given. 

Would it be too much to ask that you, sir, should take the 
matter up on behalf of the many colour workers now in 
existence, by explaining to the various secretaries how auto- 
chromes should be shown?—Thanking you in anticipation, I 
am, etc., H. C. MESSER. 

Salisbury. 


[An article dealing with this subject is in preparation, and 
will be published in THE A. P. shortly.—Ep.] 


GAS IN THE DARK-ROOM 


Sig,—It would seem that your correspondents, Е. C. L. and 
Mr. Mason, are arguing upon somewhat different lines. F. C. L. 
is arguing on the assumption that the dark-room is a small 
enclosed space with a not very good means of ventilation ; Mr. 
Mason on the assumption that the ventilation is all that could 
be desired. If allowance be made on both sides for this differ- 
ence of standpoint, their statements may be reconciled. Mr. 
Mason's statement that gas does not rob the air of oxygen is of 
course inaccurate. 

In any given enclosed (i.e., totally enclosed) space, or in any 
given volume of air, a gas flame will diminish the percentage of 
oxygen and increase that of carbon dioxide and other products 
of combustion. 

But if we allow for a good ventilation, the updraught of air 
caused by the gas flame may, by aiding ventilation, cause more 
fresh air to be drawn into the room in a given time than would 
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otherwise be the case, so that the net result might be an increase 
in the percentage of oxygen present. 

_ But if, as is the case with most dark-rooms, the ventilation is 
inadequate, the gas flame will increase the percentage of carbon 
dioxide, and decrease that of oxygen, since fresh oxygen cannot 
enter sufficiently quickly to counterbalance the increased pro- 
duction of carbon dioxide. 

Electric light, of course, uses up no oxygen, and thus by its 
use one factor which contributes to the decrease of the per- 
centage of oxygen is eliminated. But, as Mr. Mason asserts, the 
electric light is not such an aid to ventilation as the gas Ваше. 

Thus we see that there are two factors to be considered, viz., 
the consumption and replacement of oxygen. When there is 
good ventilation the gas flame may contribute to both these 
factors, so that the final result is satisfactory. Where, however, 
the ventilation is not good, the consumption of oxygen is the 
predominant factor, and, in this case, electric light, which 
eliminates one cause of consumption, is preferable. 

In both the above cases there is, of course, a second factor 
which contributes to the decrease in the percentage of oxygen, 
viz., the operator. 

Since Mr. Mason's remarks apply chiefly to large rooms, and 
since the large majority of dark-rooms come under the second 
case, it would seem that, as a dark-room illuminant, electric 
light is to be preferred. 

The professor quoted by Mr. Mason was right in stating that 
the blackening of ceilings by gas is not due to imperfect combus- 
tion; but it is very doubtful whether this effect is to any extent 
due to “the beneficent work of sterilisation that the gas flame is 
carrying on." Naturally, any micro-organisms coming within a 
certain distance of the gas flame will be charred; but the 
chief cause of the blackening is due to the continual impact 
of a current of air laden with solid particles (such as carbon, 
which occurs in the air of towns), and the consequent deposition 
of these particles on the ceiling. 

It is doubtful whether the diffusion of bad air through the 
plaster of the ceiling can be relied upon as a means of ventila- 
tion ; and of course this diffusion would not take place in rooms 
having concrete or similarly impermeable ceilings.— Yours, etc., 

MEDICO. 


Clapham, London, S.W. 


The Camera Club.—The engagement list this week is a very 
full one. To-night Mr. Millar will demonstrate intensification 
and reduction. Wednesday is a special ladies’ evening, when 
Mr. W. С. Barker will show some natural colour cinematography 
by the Colcin process. A costume play in the Cromwellian 
period will be exhibited for the first time. Thursday's lecture 
is on “Lantern Slides for Colouring Purposes," by Dr. E. J. 
Spitta, F.R.A.I. The members’ exhibition opens on Decem- 
ber 9. Ladies will be admitted on Press day, Friday, December 
6, as well as on Sunday, December 8. The annual dinner of 


. the club was held on Thursday, November 21, at the Monico 


Restaurant. The success of this function must be very gratify- 
ing to the committee, and, to judge by the large attendance of 
members and their friends, it is always among the most popular 
of the club's fixtures. The guests of the evening included 
the Right Hon. Sir Samuel Evans (President of the Probate 
Court), Mr. J. H. Balfour-Browne, K.C., and Mr. Chapman 
Jones (President of the Royal Photographic Society). Excellent 
music was provided by Mr. Philip Williams, songs by Mr. W. E. 
Fordham and Mr. Hipwell, and Mr. Frederick Upton told some 
stories. 


“ Soho" Improvements.—Users of reflex cameras, and espe- 
cially those engaged in the photography of street scenes, child 
photography, etc., will be interested to learn that Messrs. Marion 
and Co., of Soho Square, W., have now devised a method of 
fitting a reversing hood to their popular quarter-plate “Soho” 
reflex camera. This fitting, though involving structural altera- 
tions to the upper part of the camera, is extremely simple and 
effective. The reversing is quickly carried out, and by using this 
device the photographer is enabled to obtain photographs of 
subjects either to his right or left, while appearing to be 
focussing on the subject in front of him. The extra cost of 
supplying the reversing hood is £1. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Bradford Exhibition. 

The Bradford Photographic Society has just 
opened a really high-class display of photo 
graphic work in the Cartwright Memorial Hall, 
which, by the way, is the Municipal Art Gallery 
for Bradford. The display is housed in con- 
junction with the autumn exhibition of the York: 
shire Union of Artists, and catalogued in the 
same book. I have not yet seen the show, but 
propose to do so shortly and review the same in 
this page. In the meantime I leave it with the 
remark that Mr. Alex. Keighley, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bracewell, and Mr. J. H. Liebreich are among 
the exhibitors. 


A Growing Feature of Society Life. 

At the Worthing Camera Club one of the more 
expert members of the society recently opened 
the winter session with an excellent exhibition of 
his work. The subjects shown by Mr. Long 
were as varied as they were excellent in quality. 
and great interest was shown in this growing 
feature of society life. The subject for the 
evening’s lecture was “A Tour Through Cornwall 


and the Isles of Scilly,” by Mr. A. J. Fellows, 
of Eastbourne. 


Flesh Tints on Bromides. 

Mr. Leonard Hitchin is very interesting when 
demonstrating his subject of Local Toning and 
Tri-Colour Bromides. At the Sunderland Camera 
Club he handled the subject in a masterly way. 
First the face, hair, and hand of а sleeping 
child were toned brown, the effect of which 
seemed to add life to the picture. The next print 
of two children in bed was similarly treated, but 
the faces were subjected to a second toning, ren- 
dering the flesh tints absolutely lifelike. Mr. 
Hitchin, by his demonstration, illustrated the 
value of being associated with a camera club by 
most unselfishly giving away every detail of his 
formula and methods. 


The Isle of Wight Exhibition. 

Mr. Arthur Marshall was in his element 
judging the recent exhibition of the Isle of 
Wight Photographic Society. He said the work 
was pre-eminently superior to what he examined 
on his previous visit. Singling out the nature 
studies of Mr. Willford as having involved an 
immense amount of labour, patience, and ex- 
pense, and as being the outstanding feature of 
the exhibition, he said the society was to be 
congratulated on having so able and so conscien- 
tious а worker, one as to whose future he had 
the greatest possible hope. He also eulogised 
several pictures in the Hampshire class, and the 
strength. and quality of those in the members' 
class. The champion award went to a delight- 
ful study of a glade, by Mr. C. A. White, such 
a glade as could be found in almost anv countv 
in England, which was marked by simplicity and 
charm of lighting. “Newport Quay," a most 
difficult subiect, was treated as well as it could 
be by Mr. W. T. Mahv. The judge also men- 
tioned Mr. C. А. Wh'te's beautiful study of elder 
blossom, and the exquisitely beautiful lantern 
slides. Two of the colour-work transparencies 
were absolute gems—the little dell “blued” over 
with sheen of harebells (A. J. Shorter), and a 
landscape. It was very gratifving to be able to 
speak in such terms of the work of the society. 


Balham Camera C'ub. 

On a recent Wednesday Mr. E. E. Hill gave a 
demonstration at the new headquarters of the 
Balham Camera Club, 268, Balham High Road, 
S.W., on the Agfa flashlight system of phota- 
graphy, a simple and efficient means by which 
the veriest tyro can produce portraits equal to 
any professional work, and take pictures of in- 
teriors which would not be obtainable by any 
other method. The demonstration included the 
taking of a photograph, and the negative was 
developed on the spot. Mr. Hill used the well- 
known developer rodinal, which gives such soft 
effects, at the same time being the most energetic 
developer known. He fixed the negative rapidly 
by means of the Agfa rapid-fixing salt. 


The Ideal Developing Tank. 

The honorary secretary of the Bromley Camera 
Club, Mr. T. A. Bennett, visited the Chislehurst 
Photographic Society to talk on the subject of 
tank development, which to-day has many devo- 
tees. Mr. Bennett said he held no brief for any 
special make, but according to his standard the 
brand which should be selected is one capable of 
being loaded dry within a changing bag in day- 
light, the developer poured in, and the subsc- 
quent operations of fixing and washing carried 
out without removing the plates from the tank. 


Derby Railway Society. 

A well-attended meeting of the Derby Midland 
Railway Institute Photographic Society was held 
on Monday evening last, when Messrs. H. A. 
Caulkin and H. M. Shepherd, the high quality of 
whose work was prominent in the recent exhibi- 
tion, gave some very interesting and useful de- 
tails of the methods they adopt in the production 
of pictorial work and figure studies. Mr. Shep- 
herd, who has never used anything but a hand 
camera of the box form, carrying twelve plates, 
which he brought to the meeting, along with 
some beautiful specimens of his work, both ori- 
ginal size and enlargements, showed what excel- 
lent photographs can be produced by an old- 
fashioned appliance of this kind. He pointed out 
that most of his figure studies (which were re- 
markably natural and happily posed) could not 
have been taken with a stand camera, as while 
one was being fixed and focussed the favourable 
opportunity would have passed. Мт. Shepherd 
showed a large number of charming pictures 
taken by himself in Brittany, Holland, Ireland, 
and sundry parts of England, but he confessed 
that, after all, for the highest class of pictorial 
work a stand camera is necessary. Mr. Caulkin 
followed with landscape subjects obtained with 
the essential stand camera. This society is to 
have a pictorial treat on December oth, when 
Mr W. R. Bland has promised to give a platino- 
type demonstration. 


The Dukinfield Whist Drive. 

A brilliant social and financial success is the 
summary of the recently held annual whist drive 
and dance of the Dukinfield Photographic Society. 
The Salford judgment has no terrors in Dukin- 
field, for I am credibly informed the gathering 


included three justices’ clerks, a half-dozen 
magistrates, and the chief of the magisterial 
bench, the Mayor of Dukinfield. Much space 


has been given in the Press to this vexed ques- 
tion, but if societies only follow the sensible 
course adopted by the Dukinfield society no onc 
need fear any interference by the local law 
guardians. The whist drive is but a minor part 
of the evening’s entertainment, and the prizes 
are given by some person or persons who do not 
take part in the actual playing at cards, whilst 
the charge for the ticket is an inclusive one, say 
for refreshments, the dance, the exhibition of 
members' work, or апу other social] feature intro- 


duced. The Dukinfeld main feature was the 
excellent displav of work. Оп one side of the 
room the Lancashire and Cheshire Federation 


prints were displayed, and on the other side the 
club's work, which included whole-plate prints of 
the mayoral procession held on the previous 
Sunday, which provided a touch of topical in- 
tercst and up-to-dateness.. 


The Pocket Camera. 

One does not see quite as much of Mr. Brog- 
den’s work at exhibitions as formerly; therefore 
it is a much prized pleasure to again hear him 
discourse on his pet subject, “The Pocket 
Camera.” The small camera has many advan- 
tages over the larger one, and Mr. Brogden, ona 
recent Tuesday, demonstrated all these advan- 
tages to the Keighley Photographic Society. 
Mr. Brogden, being domiciled in Scarborough, 
has many opportunities for the use of the small 
negatives, and when he gets a good subject it is 
quickly made into a large print. Many of these 
results were shown at Keighley by the aid of 
lantern illustrations. 
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A Sheffield Event. 
The Sheffield Photographic Society 


recently 
took advantage of its membership with the Royal 


Photographic Society, and had a paper sent 
down from London on the subject of “ Telephoto- 
graphy,” prepared for the use of affiliated socie- 
ties by Mr. Ernest Marriage, and accompanied 
by an illustrative set of slides. Mr. Marriage’s 
paper and Herr Wachtl's descriptive notes 
thereon were read by the hon. secretary, Mr. 
Merrill. 


New Society for West Norwood. 

A new society, to be known as the West Nor- 
wood and District Camera Club, has been 
formed at 6, The Broadway, West Norwood, and 
is open to all. The subscription is 5s. per 
annum (ladies 3s. 6d. per annum). A series of 
outings will be carried out in the spring to 
autumn, 1913, while this winter visits will be paid 
to public and private buildings. An attractive 
list of lectures has been prepared, demonstra- 
tions by competent demonstrators, competitions 
(Christmas cards, members’ lantern lectures, etc.), 
a circulating portfolio, and an exhibition and 
social evening in April. Applications for mem- 
bership should be made to the secretary, Mr. A. 
G. Field, at the above address. Meetings are 


held on alternate Thursday evenings, at eight 
o'clock. 


The Flexibility of Bromoil. 

Two members of the Bowes Park Photographic 
Society illustrated the flexibility of the Bromoil 
process by giving а working demonstration 
under the guidance of Mr. G. B. Clifton, an 
able exponent of the process which is rapidly 
gaining popularity amongst advanced workers. 
Mr. Clifton favours the use ot a couple or more 
negatives to secure the combined result he may 
be seeking to obtain, which may also include the 
introduction of figures into the landscape—a 
simplified means when bromoil is the process used. 


Annual Meeting at Kingston. 

The Kingston and District Photographic 
Society's annval meeting was recently held at their 
usual rendezvous, when the joint secretaries, 
Messrs. A. J. P. Hayes and Mr. A. W. Grant, 
presented their report, which on the whole was 
fairly satisfactory, despite a slight loss of a few 
shillings on the year’s working. Most of last 
year’s officers were re-elected, with the addition 
of a new lanternist, Mr. C. H. Grace, and two 
new vice-presidents, Messrs. C. J. Grist and Mr. 
Lucas. At the conclusion of the business, great 
interest was manifested in the excellent display 
of THe А.Р. AND P. М. slides. 


Preston Camera Club. 

I have heard a very good account of the 
annual exhibition of the Preston Camera Club. 
True the entry is only small, but the display is 
well selected, and reflects great credit not only 
upon the workers, hut also upon those who have 
had the hanging of the show. Lantern slides also 
formed a part of the interesting show, and were 
almost equally creditable. 


A Recommendation to Gloucester. 

Mr. С. Whitehouse, a Midland Federation 
lecturer, was very enthusiastic with his lecture 
on "The Work of a Photographic Survey," given 
before the members of the Gloucestershire Photo- 
graphic Society. He demonstrated the advisa- 
bility, and even necessity, of a photographic 
survey of everything relating to topography, 
architecture, social habits, or ancient customs, 
which are liable to modification and change. He 
told the society that there ought to be a photo- 
graphic record survey established in Gloucester- 
shire, but whether the Photographic Society 
should take it up or an independent society be 
formed was a matter for consideration. Mr. 
Whitehouse advises the formation of an inde- 
pendent survey society, which is the Birmingham 
method, but here I disagree with him, for I think 
it could be better done by a section of the photo- 
graphic society. 
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Correction. —A  printer's error occurred 
on the *In Reply" page in our issue for 
November 18. In the reply to К. W. Е. 
(Llanelly, те “Under-exposure,” the 
words “soda sulphate” in the formula 
should have read “soda sulphi/e." 


Copying, etc. 
(1) I should be grateful if you would tell 
me how to copy a letter about half-size. I 
cannot obtain sufficient density. (2) Also how 
to avoid halation. I attempted a film which 
I thought was equal «о a backed plate, but 
it is quite spoiled. Should I use ammonia 
persulphate and intensify afterwards? 
E. S. A. (Bishop Waltham). 
You are using the right plate (process) 
and right developer (hydroquinone), there- 
fore your fault is either lighting, exposure, 
or development. Pin up the letter against 
a wall in a good strong light. Give a short 
exposure and long development. Bear in 
mind, also, that hydroquinone does not act 
properly if the solution is too cold. Keep 
your developer between 60 and 7o deg. 
Fahr. (2) A film is not a complete substi- 
tute for a backed plate. Moreover, back- 
ing is not a full and complete preven- 
tive of halation, but a properly backed 
plate goes a long way towards suppressing 
the greater part of it. As the trouble is at 
the back of the film, i.e., next the glass, 
neither intensification nor reduction is 
likely to do much good, unless the film is 
stripped and reversed, a process you are 
not very likely to fancy. Try again, use a 
backed plate, but not one of very extreme 
rapidity. Do not over-expose, and use a 
quick-acting developer, and do not over- 
. develop. 


Intensification Stains. 
I have been using the Tabloid chromium in- 
tensifier, which has left the plate with yellow 
stains. etc. J. T. F. (Birkenhead). 
Very probably you did not wash the 
plate sufficiently between bleaching and 
darkening. You might try bathing the 
late in a bath of potass. metabisulphite 
gr., water 3 oz. If that fails, you had 
better consult the makers of the Tabloid 
preparations. 
Spots. 
I have some art prints which have got 
spotted by damp, and left nasty brown spots. 
ould you tell me how to remove them? 
C. H. (Newmarket). 
We do not know what is meant by “art 
prints,” and can only venture a vague 
guess that these may be ink prints on 
paper. In that case you might try the 
following, if you care to take a sporting 
tisk. Puta good teaspoonful of “chloride 


of lime” (or bleaching powder) into a clean 
wine bottle. Fill up with cold water. 
Shake the mixture thoroughly for a few 


. minutes, and then set aside for twelve 


hours. Decant the clear part, and add to 
this a dram of hydrochloric acid. Bathe 
the print in this. If the yellow or brown 
stains are not removed at the end of half 
an hour, add another dram of acid. After 
this bath the print should be washed in 
several changes of water. 


Hyperfocal Distance. 
I have a 6§ inch lens; the focussing scale is 
marked 6, 8, etc., to 3s feet. What is your 
opinion regarding íast or slow plates for the 
novice? What are the disadvantages of fast 
plates? H. W. B. (Persian Gulf). 
To find the distance of the point to 
focus on so that all beyond is in (practi- 
cal but not theoretical) sharp focus, is an 
easy matter, viz., square the focal length 
in inches, multiply by тоо, divide by stop 
number, and call the result inches. E.g.,a 
6-inch lens. Then 6 multiplied by 6 by 
100, and then divided by, say 8 (for stop 
ты gives you 450 inches, ог, say, 37 ft. 
Thus if with these conditions (F/8 and 
6-inch lens) you focus sharply on an 
object 37 ft. away, then all objects for 
half this distance, the near point, i.e., 
19 ft. or so up to infinity, will be sharp 
enough for all practical purposes. Slow 
plates in general have greater available 
latitude of exposure, so the inexperienced 
worker gets the advantage of this when 
his exposures are not quite ideal. Gener- 
ally, the quicker the plate the less the 
latitude, so the greater risk of loss from 
faulty exposure. For a reasonably care- 
ful novice a plate about 200 H. and D. 
will prove the best for all-round work, and 
yet allow a fair latitude for errors of 
judgment. 


Pyro for Tank Development. 
You recently published a pyro developer for 
gaslight and bromide prints. Can you tell 
me what alteration I should make for using 
it in a 48 oz. tank for film development? 
А. C. B. (Birkenhead). 
Pyro is not the ideal developer for pro- 
longed, i.e., tank work, on account of its 
tendency to oxidise and give stains. But, 
nevertheless, there is no reason why you 
should not try it, as your fancy tends in 
that direction. Make up a 20 gr. soda 
sulphite (crystals) per oz. water—using 
water that has been briskly boiled and 
then allowed to stand until it is tepid. 
Say, 40 oz. of water and 800 gr. soda 
sulphite. To 40 oz. of this solution add 
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8 oz of your original pyro developer, and 
allow about ten times as long time with 
this as you would with the stronger 
developer. 


Reproducing Glass Positive. 
Would you kindly tell me how to reproduce 
a facsimile of an old glass positive of my 
great-grandmother? etc. In the original, a 
slight complexion and gold brooch and chain 
have been touched in. 
Е. Н. B. (Greenock). . 
It is pretty certain, from your descrip- 
tion of the picture, that it is a wet-plate 
collodion positive which has been touched 
up with powder colours. This was quite 
the vogue about the year 1860. To make 
a facsimile you will have to use the wet 
collodion process (vide “Wet Collodion, 
and How to Use it,” A. P. Library, post 
free 1s. 2d.). You also require a camera 
which has a bellows length equal to twice 
the focal length of lens for copying same 
size. 


Staining Oak Frames. 
Can you tell me how I can stain oak mould- 
ing frames to a silvery grey, such as oak 
gets on long exposure to the weather? 
E. A. W. (Bournemouth). 
We have made a considerable number 
of experiments ın staining varicus woods 
to various colours, but silver-grey oak is 
not among them. We would, in your 
case, try a few experiments with small 
pieces of moulding, using first fairly 
strong, say 10 per cent., caustic potash, 
and that failing, would try 1о per cent. 
hydrochloric acid. You can get a silvery 
grey effect of a semi-paint-like kind by 
using a very thin layer of pale oak varnish 
and aluminium powder, obtainable at first- 
rate oil and colour shops. Perhaps this 
is what you are aiming at? 


Self-Toning. 
Some instructions advocate the direct immer- 
sion of the print into hypo; others a thorough 
washing before fixing. I have self-toned 
prints many years old, some faded, others 
keeping well. I attribute good keeping to 
the previous washing, etc. 
A. F. (Acton Vale). 
In general it is wise to follow the pre- 
scribed instructions accompanying the 
paper, as the manufacturer is more likely 
to know and recommend the treatment 
leading to best results. It by no means 
follows that the best procedure in one 
instance or brand is best for all others. 
Fading is not likely to be due to washing 
or lack of washing before fixing. It is far 
more likely to be due to insufficient wash- 
ing after fixing, or the use of a deleterious 
mountant or mount. 


Reduction. 

I am puzzled to find that I cannot work 

Howard Farmer’s reducer. I have tried soak- 

ing the films which were fixed in acid nypo, 

but I cannot get the reducer to penetrate the 

film. Can I soften the film in any way? 

W. H. F. (Wandsworth). 
Your experience is very unusual, unless 

it may be that you are not using the 
reducer freshly mixed. You note that it 
deteriorates in a few minutes. Try the 
following:—Fiist soak the film in water 
IO oz., acetic acid т dram, for ro minutes. 
Wash in several changes for ten minutes. 
Take a couple of ounces of то per cent. 
hypo, and to this add a crystal of ferri- 
cyanide about as big as a large pea. With 
a glass rod stir this without breaking the 
crystal for a few minutes, until the solu- 
tion is a pale bright yellow. Pour this off 
and apply it to the film, rocking the dish 
gently to ensure even action. Аз soon as 
the reducing bath turns lighter, or 
greenish, take a fresh lot. Wash the film 
thoroughly after reducing. 
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Photographers at the 
Blackboard. 

At a meeting of a certain 
photographic society the 
other night there were two 
men. This is not to say 
that there were no more 
than two, but the rest were 
those who “also ran.” These two mighty ones stand silhouetted 
out in my mind as emblematic of the eternal and unchanging 
things in photography. One of them was a pictorialist, the 
other a technical man, and both bore names which are dark-room 
words among photographers. I mean merely that they are quite 
well known. The question under discussion had something to 
do with optics. I cannot say exactly what it was, having no 
head for optics. I only know that when it is an optical ques- 
tion photographers have a way of taking to the blackboard, alike 
for the relief of their feelings and the illustration of their 
points. I am glad they take to the blackboard. For my own 
part, if I had much to do with optics I should take to drink, and 
thus afford a personal illustration of what is meant by coma and 
astigmatism. 


Drawing a Circle. 

These two mighty ones, having found words fail them, took up 
the chalk. The pictorial man had first innings, his object being 
to draw a circle to illustrate some fact in connection with the 
lens. With one gallant sweep of his arm he did it, and the 
result was exactly the shape of a vegetable marrow. At that I 
began to wonder why it is that photographers are bad draughts- 
men. Is it possible that, just as intelligence has displaced the 
intuitive faculty among civilised mankind, so a capacity to draw 
is disappearing with the coming of photography? Or is it that 
the pictorialist is so accustomed to running away from what his 
lens gives him that he comes to be affected with a mental 
astigmatism, and sees every circle as an ellipse? When it came 
to the turn of the technical man I felt instinctively that he 
would wield his chalk as Ulysses bent his bow. He also drew 
a circle to illustrate his point. And his circle was as nearly as 
possible the exact shape of a banana. 


Greetings in Variety. 

All photographers by this time, of course, have arranged for 
their Christmas cards. '1һеу have got their prints ready, and 
selected the style of slip-in mount which is to dignify them. If 
there is a photographer who has not yet done so he is in for an 
embarrassing time. For the windows of the photographic dealers 
are getting crammier and crammier with a really alarming 
variety of cards of every tint and surface, shape and size. Each 
of them is only waiting for its affinity in the form of that little 
print of yours for which it is keeping a vacant space. But there 
is a new feature in the greetings on this year's cards. Or, at 
least, it is new to me. АП of them that are shown'in the win- 
dows run something like this : — 

*With best wishes for a Happy Christmas and a Glad New 
Year. Greeting No. 745. 

“Greetings No. 746 and 747 can also be used with this card.” 


Big Battalions. 

This plan of marshalling the greetings in numbers is a first- 
rate idea. And as these additional figures are printed in orna- 
mental gold lettering like the rest of the epitaph, I presume they 
are to be kept on the cards even after that yearning space is 
made happy with its affianced print. There is a breadth about 
the figures, too, which is worth its weight in gold leaf. It would 
have been merely paltry and skimmy to have put *Greetings 
No. 5,” or “No. 6,” or “No. 7." But there is a rotundity about 


“No. 745” which I greatly like. It suggests that there are at 
least 744 other ways of twirling about the Christmas sentiment. 
Think, too, of the brightened cyes of the recipient who is thus 
made to feel that this is no stereotyped salutation, that it has 
been chosen out of several hundreds which evidently the sender 
is dispatching with extraordinary prodigality—chosen for her 
alone. Yes, let us ask for the actual cards that are in the win- 


dows, and allow that happy imprint to remain. 
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Photography and Fashion. 

The power of the press is enormous, as the new office boy said 
when he viewed his hand, which he had passed through with 
the letter-book. Therefore we use the press to circulate among 
our lady readers, and their admirers, a note of the extraordinary 
motive value of a photographic lecture in an entirely new direc- 
tion. Hardly had Mr. Farren’s farrenaceous food for reflection— 
in the form of an illustrated lecture on birds and their nests— 
been digested, than it set a charming young lady in his London 
Salon audience a-thinking. Like others of us, she had viewed 
with a certain amount of inquietude the growth of the fashion 
in feathers. On the one hand there was the question of expense 
which it involves, and on the other there was always before 
her eyes the appalling vision of a bird totally bereft of its 
feathers, censored as an exposition of the nude wheresoever it 
went in birdland, and a pitiful object on its own merits. She 
determined, therefore, to do her best to revolutionise the fashion, 
or, rather, to retain the fashion and revolutionise its disadvan- 
tages. She has invented a hat in which feathers are not only a 
feature, but a whole faceful of features. To bring matters to a 
head (the proper place for a hat), she solves the problem by 
utilising not merely feathers but the whole bird, and that not 
dead but alive. The hat itself is in the form of an open nest 
of straw, the base of which, made of a strong, close material, 
covers the head. The nest contains a clutch of eggs, and on 
these the mother bird sits. When the owner of the headdress is 
at home, she places the nest near an open window. When the 
owner desires to take the air, she carefully lifts the hat on to 
her head, and the faithful mother-bird, in the interests of her 
unborn offspring, accompanies her comfortably seated on her 
eggs. She estimates that in a few weeks’ time her kindness will 
have brought her a considerable profit, for as against the expense 
of the purchase of the bird (avis cocciohensis) and the eggs, she 
will soon have four young birds to sell, while the mother will 
still be as good as new. 


A Step-up 
Ad. in photographic journal: “Wanted, lantern slides with 
lecture, in exchange for pair of skates.—Apply, etc.” 


How oft those skates have tempted us 
To do a sportive glide, 

Of dignity have emptied us, 
And what remained of pride! 


But we've grown intellectual, 
And now, alas, we find 
Them wholly ineffectual, 
To elevate the mind. 


(Instead, they show a tendency 
The feet to elevate); 

So these away we'll send, and see 
The slide and not the skate. 
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for "The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News," 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


144th 
Lesson. 


N the first bromoil 
iesson of a fortnight 
ago we gave a brief 
résumé of the precau- 
tions necessary in 
preparing the bromide 
enlargement or con- 
tact print, and an 
outline of the method 
of preparing the print 
for pigmenting. We 
made no remarks on 
the choice of a paper, 
and, indeed, it is diffi- 
cult to give much 
help in this direction, for a paper that 
suits one worker admirably will not 
yield good results in other hands. The 
following points may be borne in mind, 
however. Broadly speaking, all the 
matt-surface bromide papers, the 
“platino-matt” brands, have a good 
deal of starch or arrowroot mixed with 
the gelatine, and do not work well. The 
film is apparently hardened by the use 
of alum or other hardening agent, and 
any treatment which softens the gela- 
tine sufficiently in the high lights is 
generally enough to soften in the 
shadows also, to some extent. Hence 
the print will take the ink too evenly 
everywhere when it is “ dabbed" on, 
and give it up too readily everywhere 
when the print is “tapped” ог 
“hopped.” This state of things is par- 
ticularly liable to occur if the original 
bromide print is somewhat lacking in 
contrast. 

The easiest papers to work are those 
coated with a somewhat hard gelatine 
and liberally coated. They will stand 
the use of the bleaching solution and 
the washing waters at a temperature of 
8o deg. to 100 deg. Fahrenheit, and with 
a suitable strength of print will readily 
give good relief. Papers with softer 
gelatine work equally well, but require 
lower temperatures. А soft gelatine is 
one which readily absorbs water and 
which melts at a lower temperature 
than that required to melt a hard gela- 
tine. This may be tested by soaking 
strips of the various papers which it is 
proposed to try in cold water, and then 
placing them in water the temperature 


of which is slowly raised, a degree or 
two at a time, by the addition of hot 
water. The water should be in a glass 
beaker, not in an open dish, and the 
temperatures noted with a reliable ther- 
mometer. Having chosen a paper, it is 
well to stick to it, and we would also 
add, having selected a good negative, 
make half a dozen enlargements from 
it, and work those one after another, so 
that the conditions are changed as little 
as possible. More will be learned by 
systematic work in this way than by 
trying all the negatives at hand and all 
the different papers in the store-room 
drawer straight away. 

There are certain difficulties experi- 
enced in pigmenting, some arising from 
lack of boldness and others from too 
much boldness or “ slap-dash” method. 
When the prepared print is laid on the 
pad of wetted blotting-paper on the 
stout sheet of glass, care must be taken 
to get rid of all the surface moisture. 
That is, the print must be as damp as 
possible, but no water visible on the 
surface. A pocket handkerchief folded 
into a loose ball and gently dabbed over 
the surface will absorb this surface 
water. 

We referred previously to the fact 
that the ink should be stiff to begin 
with, and should be very gradually 
thinned down until the print commences 
to take it. As soon as this occurs, the 
print may be pigmented boldly and 
freely. A great many failures, we be- 
lieve, occur because the pigmenting is 
commenced timidly. Of course, light 
portions of the print need not be 
smothered with ink; they may be 
treated with a partially emptied brush, 
but—assuming the print has proper re- 
lief—the darker portions may be boldly 
covered. The top right-hand corner of 
the illustration shows how bold this 
pigmenting may be. Such an effect 
frightens many workers, who remem- 
ber the earliest instructions in pigment 
printing about applving the ink in ex- 
tremely attenuated lavers. This is a re- 
cently created “photographic fallacy ” 
which needs to be overturned. 

Of course, one does not need to apply 
pigment merely for the fun of removing 


SOME FURTHER POINTS ABOUT BROMOIL. 


it again later. In the illustrative print 
the cottages on the left and the distant- 
hill might be pigmented with a brush: 
half emptied of ink. In other words, 
when the brush has been freshly 
charged with ink it should preferably be 
used first on the darker portions, and 
then, when nearly ready for re-charg- 
ing, some lighter portion of the print, 
such as the distance, may be worked 
on. Thus, the top right-hand corner 
shows bold pigmenting with a fully 
charged brush—the brush, in fact, 
being returned to the palette for more 
ink after every three or four dabs. But 
such a part as that immediately to the 
right of the vertical line C D would be 
worked with a brush almost emptied of 
ink. 

In practice, we find it is a great ad- 
vantage to work quickly, and to get the 
whole of the print covered with the film 
of greasy ink. This appears to prevent 
the rapid evaporation of the moisture 
on the surface of the gelatine. Nor is it 
a good plan to work over the whole of 
the landscape, leaving the sky, for it 
will sometimes happen that the edge of 
the pigmenting cannot be obliterated 
when the sky is commenced. 

Having roughly covered the print, 
with the above-mentioned due regard 
for the required tones, the brush may 
be worked over and over again on the 
various portions, without, of course, re- 
charging it with pigment. This work- 
ing equalises the ink over the print, re- 
moving the patchiness and bringing out 
detail. The gable-end of the timbered 
cottage shows the effect of this smooth- 
ing up. With some prints this equalis- 
ing process not only gets rid of the 
irregular dabs, but also produces suffi- 
cient contrast. This depends on the 
character of the subject, the effect de- 
sired, the strength of the original (nega- 
tive and) print, and the amount of relief 
obtained in the preparation of the print. 
Supposing, however, that in the nearer 
portions more contrast is required, 
“hopping” or “tapping” must be re- 
sorted to. The method of “tapping” 
was explained a fortnight ago. “ Hop- 
ping" is the same thing, only perhaps 
done a little more vigorously. That 
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portion of the print below the line A В 
A EM shows the effect produced by " hopping." 
p PE Allowance must be made for the well- 

| | known difficulty of reproducing bromoil 
; i prints. 

Referring again to the distance, the 
part to the left of the line C D has not 
M been hopped, but only equalised bv 

L gentle dabbing. Were this portion 
hopped, it would in all probability ac- 
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quire too much contrast, and so cease 
to be in the middle distance. We thus 
see that “tapping” gives strength and 
vigour, while a more gentle brush 
action softens contrast and enables the 
worker to keep the distance in its proper 
place. 

Difficulty is sure to be found in work- 
ing the sky. That portion below the 
line E F shows the sky roughly inked 
over, while the upper part shows how it 
may be evened by continued dabbing. 
It must be remembered that the sky, 
being often quite white, or, at all 
events, very light, will have a tendency 
to refuse the ink. It may, therefore, 
be necessary to slightly thin the ink for 
working up the sky. A plain sky mav 
be worked in, keeping it slightly lighter 
towards the horizon. If desired, clouds 
may be added, tapping out the lighter 
side of the cloud and dabbing in the 
shadow side, for it must be remembered 
that a cloud is a more or less rounded 
mass. This naturally requires a good 
deal of practice, practice based, too, on 
careful observation of cloud forms. It 
will be found difficult, if not impossible, 
to get the light edges of cloud coming 

| against the blue sky sufficiently crisp in 

۰ 23 places, but when the print has dried fo: 
E- у four-and-twenty hours, опе or two crisp 
touches may be added with a bit of 
pointed rubber, taking great care not to 
overdo this and produce too much de- 
fined edge. 


NEW readers should note that 

back numbers containing рге- 
vious Beginners’ Lessons are obtain- 
able from the Publishers, 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


Full particulars and conditions were given on Nov. 18, 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Dr. 
Stefano Bricarelli, 30, Via Cernaia, Turin, Italy. (Title of print, 
“When the Sun is Down.”) Technical data: Plate, Agfa 
Chromo Iso. rapid; lens, Suter; stop, F/6.8; exposure, 1-1oth 
sec.; time of day, 6 p.m., August; developer, glycin stand; 
printing process, enlarged on Gevaert bromide, toned. 

The Second Prize to Mrs. Steuart, 4, Enys Road, Eastbourne. 
(Title of print, “By the Sea.”) Technical data: Kodak film; 
lens, г. r. ; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-25th sec. ; time of day, after- 
noon, March; developer, tank; printing process, enlarged on 
Wellington C.C. bromide. | 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Miss Montague, Lulworth, 
Sunningdale. (Title of print, “Oh! Vanity.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, Beck; stop, F/6; exposure, 2 sec. ; 
time of day, 10.30 a.m., October; developer, pyro-soda ; print- 
ing process, Velox. 

The Mounting Prize to Geo. C. Cassidy, 114, Sumnerfield 
Street, Bridgeton, Glasgow. (Title of print, “The Diver.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, Ross Homocentric ; 
stop, F/6.3; exposure, 1-3oth second; time of day, 2 p.m., 
August; developer, rodinal; printing process, enlarged on 
Kodak velvet bromide. 


Coupons wiil be found on page 2 (Supplement). 


Hon. Mention. 

C. С. Thornton and B. Sherratt, Edinburgh; Geo. E. 
Williams, High Wycombe; Arthur Oldroyd, Leeds; Нау 
Smith, Small Heath; H. B. Redmond, Newport, Mon. (2); 
Chas. T. D. Lindsley, Grahamstown, S. Africa; Miss К. 
P.-Cunliffe, Northwood; R. Pearson, Blackpool; Gilbert 
Oswald, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Alfred Gwinnell, Forest Gate, E. ; 
Н. Н. Faber, Walton-on-Thames; J. Herbert Saunders, Leeds ; 
J. W. Gladson, Wallsend-on-Tyne; Miss Shakoor, Liphook ; 
Kransz Bela, Budapest; F. L. Verster, Finsbury Park, N. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Fred. J. Taylor, 2, Camp 
Terrace, North Shields. (Title of print, “Shela.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial ortho. ; lens, Zeiss; stop, F/6.8; exposure, 
4 sec. ; time of day, noon, November ; printing process, bromice 
enlargement, sepia toned. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes I., 11., and III., and in the Beginners” 
Class are omitted. 
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К the reader will visit the National 

Gallery, and keep his observant eye 
open, he may find, quite near the main 
entrarce, some examples of Egvptian por- 
traiture which are believed to be some of 
the oldest exampies of portraiture known 
(Grzco-Egvptian of the second century’. 
These paintings, which probably are done 
with wax as a medium, are of intense 
interest from various points of view. Not 
only do they give us an excellent impres- 
sion of these ancient peoples, but they 
show certain conventional features, in- 
dicating that portraiture had in these far- 
away ages attained a hgh degree of both 
art and craft, and also telling us that por- 
traiture as an art had got a deep-rooted 
grip on the mind of man. 

The facility with which portraits may 
nowadays be made by photographic means 
undoubtedly has given an immense 
impetus to this branch of art. 

Now, when things аге progressing 
rapidly, it is easy for them to get off the 
line or out of control, that a few 
wholesome reminders now and again may 
be useful. First of all, a good portrait 
must be a good likeness. ‘This at once 
distinguishes it in one way from a figure 
study, where the personal identity of the 


SO 


model may not be of any importance 
whatever. We want a pleasant, or, at 
least, а forceful or interesting ficture, 


By R. G. Dunn. 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with the 


Competition or 
will be dealt with here. 

but it must be based on being a portrait 
likeness. 

This at once gives us the clue that we 
must aim at seizing as much character as 
we can. So we have to watch the sitter 
closely—withont appearing to do this—so 
that we may select some characteris- 
tic points. In one case а particular 
tilt of the head—a little to this or 
that side, etc. In ancther case it 
may be a certain facial expression. 
In another an unconscious poise of 
the head on the body or arrange- 
ment of hands. 

One thing certainly has to be 
avoided, viz., the camera-consc:ous 
note, the “know-I-am-being-photo- 
graphed " look, the assumed expres- 
sion. For this reason it is advis- 
able to avoid letting the sitter Тоок 
at the camera, because this 
very apt to induce a consciously 
assumed best expression. lFor the 
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same reason, the sitter. should. not 
know the exact moment of ex- 
posure. 

There are no cast-iron rules in 


art, and, occasionally—very seldom 
indeed—we have a sitter who can 
look at the camera without “making 
faces," but this 1s very exceptional. 
Further, a few people show most 
character full face, but this, too, 1s 
the exception rather than the rule, 
although many people drop into the 
error of thinking that because they 


are more familiar with the full- 
face view of their friends this is 
precisely the same as seeing the 


most characteristic effect or aspect. 
But enough of generalities; for 
the moment let us try to glean a few 


hints from {һе two excellent littie 
portraits on this pagc. 
In fig. A the question is sug- 


gested, “Does the sitter know she 

is being photographed, and conse- 

quently is she assuming an expres- 

sion?" She may, but, all things con- 
sidered, she appears to be more interested 
in something else. So far good. Then as to 
the hands, are they equally unconscious 
as to pose? For, mark you, one may get a 
good facial expression and vet have an 
arrangement of the hands betraying con- 
sciousness of pose. Of course, the hands 
call for very careful attention, but they 
should not give one the idea that they 


have been arranged for the purpose of 
oeing photographed. We at once note 


that the left hand catches the light, and 
comes out very light, while the right arm 
and hand are in shade, and very dark. Of 
course, there should be a difference as 
here shown. This tells us that the shadow 
and shade parts have not been quite 
sufficiently exposed. The marked differ- 


ence between the darkest and lightest 


rd 


same class of 
the Advanced Workers' Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ 


parts of the hair tell the same tale. Quite 
wisely the lighting has been concentrated 
on the head and upper part of the figure. 
Gradation in the lighter tones has been 
well preserved. 

As to example B, the worker has got 
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В.— ELAINE. By Basil Robotham. 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 


over any difficulty about hands by omit- 
ting them. Неге the hair is noticeably 
dark. But, as we do not have over 
strongly marked light and shade differ. 
ences in this part, we conclude the sitter's 
hair is dark. The pose and expression 
seem quite unconscious of the camera. 
Both poses, in fact, are good as regards 
reposefulness. The line of the chin is a 
little over-accentuated by light and shade 
contrast, and there is a lack of gradation 
about the bodice. This points towards 
development having been carried a litt!e 
too far. This perhaps the most 
general error in portrait negatives, bcth 
by professional and amateur workers. 
But, in one sentence, both these examples 
are very promising results, and lead one 
to hope for still better things from these 
workers in the near future. 
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INTERESTED READERS. Bv T. D. RALLI. 
The original, a platinum print, was exhibited at the City of London and Cripplegate Society's Exhibition. 
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WHARFSIDE—LOWER POOL. By J. H. ANDERSON. 
The original, a photogravure, was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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Ч TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
353) 9 EDITORIAL COMMENT 


We hope all our readers made a note of the fact 
announced in our last issue, that THE A. P. Special 
Christinas Number will be published on 
NEXT WEEK'S December 16 (next week). This will take 
"A. P" the form of an "Indoor" Number, and 
will contain a great variety of suggestive 
and practical articles for the amateur photographer at 
this season of the year. There will be extra illustra- 
tions on art paper, which will appeal to all classes of 
workers, and both the beginner and the advanced will 
be well catered for. Orders should be placed at once 
for this special issue, the price of which will be two- 
pence as usual. ваз 


We are glad to be able to state that all applicants 
for bromide prints for the Bromoil Competition have 
now been supplied. These 

IME А.Р," bromide prints are enlarge- 
BROMOIL COMPETITION. ments from a small’ film nega- 
| Е tive of a Dutch subject, taken 
by the Editor. They have been prepared by Messrs. 
Elliott and Sons, of Barnet, on their Rough Ordinary 
bromide paper. The subject was specially chosen as 
one lending itself to considerable modification in the 
production of a picture in bromoil. We will not suggest 
here how improvements might be effected, but would 
point out to competitors that, in addition to turning the 
print into a bromoil, a certain amount of judicious trim- 
ming will be permissible to help the general effect, if 
thought necessary; but preference will be given to the 
most artistic result made from practically the whole 
subject. Readers who have not yet applied for prints 
should do so, as we now have a further limited supply 
on hand. It will be remembered that prizes of £2 2s., 
£1 1s., and two of half a guinea are offered for the best 
bromoils made from the bromide enlargements supplied 


by us. e ee 


Some workers with colour plates have stated that 
their best results were obtained on summer evenings, 
although doubtless a corre- 
sponding hour on summer 
mornings, if only somebody 
could wake and call them 
early, would answer the same purpose. The subjects, 
however, have usually been landscapes or architecture, 
embracing a wide field of view. But even for smaller 
work the evening is quite a suitable time, according to 


EXPOSURES BY 
LIGHT. 


EVENING 
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Mr. Н. Essenhigh Corke, who has now turned his atten- 
tion to garden flowers, and filled the last lantern evening 
at the Royal Photographic Society with his results. He 
gave to a little group of pansies a quarter of an hour’s 
exposure, beginning at 7.30 in the evening, the sun 
being due to set at 8.15. The colour rendering was 
quite excellent, and a certain suggestion of yellowish 
light only added to the charm of the picture. 
© ee 
Every photographer must have been puzzled by the 
almost incredible variations in lighting which he has to 
take into account when making ex- 
RELATIVE SURFACE  posures, particularly the variations 
BRIGHTNESS. between daylight and good artificial 
light. Such differences correspond 
in no way with his own sensations. In an address on 
the value of photography to the illuminating engineer, 
delivered before the Illuminating Engineering Society 
on November то, Messrs. Dow and Mackinney 
related how they had put such variations to an inte- 
resting photometric test. In a park at dusk they had 
made measurements of the surface brightness of tree 
trunks, and they found that trees which were almost 
indistinguishable to the eye in the fading light were 
actually brighter than the white tablecloth in a well- 
illuminated restaurant which they entered immediately 
afterwards. Yet to the eye the effect was a transition 
from comparative darkness into brilliant illumination. 
In the case of sunlight, of course, the contrast is much 
more marked. The brightness of a white surface illu- 
minated by direct sunlight in summer is estimated at 
6,000 foot-candles; that of the page of a book illumi- 
nated by good artificial light at only five foot-candles. 
е ев 
The difference between the estimates of surface 
brightness made by the unaided eye on the one hand 
and by the instrument on the other is a 
pretty problem. The only solution 
that occurs to us is one that does not 
work out wholly to the disadvantage of 
our organs of vision. The eye strikes us as having 
not a single scale, like a sensitometric strip, but a 
number of scales, perhaps an infinite number, on the 
principle of the keyboard of a piano. Here the same 
series of tones is repeated over and over, but in different 
keys. Perhaps our visual sensations in diffused day- 
light may bear the same relation to our visual sensations 


THE KEYBOARD 
OF THE EYE. 
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in an artificially illuminated interior as tenor bears to 
soprano, or bass to alto. When we enter a lighted 
room after being out of doors in fading daylight, the 
key of our sensitiveness is shifted. But our instru- 
ments have no key to shift. | Chemical sensitiveness 
may in certain respects be greater than visual sensitive- 
ness, but it can hardly have the same range and 
adaptability. 
& & & 

Spectrography lies rather outside the purview of the 
ordinary worker, but a very interesting demonstration 
of diffraction grating replicas, 
given by Mr. C. P. Butler 
before the Royal Photographic 
Society the other evening, 
made it plain how relevant is the subject to many photo- 
graphic problems. The lecture was to have been given 
two years ago, but was postponed owing to the absence 


PHOTO-SPECTROGRAPHY 
MADE SIMPLE. 
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of Mr. Butler from London. Had it been given at that 
time, shortly after the method of obtaining replica con- 
cave gratings was brought forward, no cameras could 
have been on exhibition, but now Mr. Butler was able 
to bring forward more than one camera of quite small 
compass adapted to the grating. The father of the 
diffraction grating was Fraunhofer, but the greatest 
advance was made by Professor Rowland, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, who simplified the construction of 
these instruments for obtaining spectrum analysis. How 
wonderful is the work may be appreciated from the fact 
that the fine lines, which are ruled with a diamond in 
speculum metal and which produce spectra on either 
side of a central point, may be separated by the fifteen- 
thousandth part of an inch. Mr. Butler explained 
graphically how the Thorp replicas are prepared by 
coating the original with a celluloid varnish and taking 
a cast. 


“THE A. P. anp Р. М.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ 
worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 
For BEGINNERS, and those who have never won an award in any photographic compctition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of material, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. 


Each print must have one of the coupons given on this page 


AND P. М. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without fee, 


any of the prints sent in to the competitions for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the 
The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


articular apparatus or 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to G. C. 
Weston, 22, Springwell Avenue, Harlesden, N.W. (Title of 
print, “The Dress Rehearsal.”) Technical data: Plate, Barnet 
Super-speed ; exposure, 1 sec. ; lens, Goerz; stop, F/4.8; time 
of day, 11 a.m., August; developer, pyro-soda; printing pro- 
cess, bromide enlargement. 

The Second Prize to Robert Chalmers, 17, Fawcett Street, 
Sunderland. (Title of print, *J. Atkinson, Esq."). Technical 
data: Plate, Weilington Anti-screen; exposure, 5 sec.; lens, 
Aldis; stop, F/6; time of day, 11 a.m., November; developer, 
rodinal; printing process, enlarged on Kodak Royal bromide. 

An Extra prize is awarded to Louis J. Jarman, 10, Emery 
Street, Cambridge. (Title of print, “Japanese Wind Flowers.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen; exposure, 4 
min. with screen ; lens, Cooke; stop, F/22; time of day, after- 
noon, September; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to John T. McLean, Creebridge, Newton 
Stewart, N.B. (Title of print, “А Galloway Spate.") Technical 
data: Plate, Paget S.R. ortho.; exposure, 1-25th sec.; lens, 
Busch Detective Aplanat; stop, F/io; time of day, 2 p.m., 
February; developer, rodinal; printing process, ozobrome. 


Hon. Mention. 

А. А. К. McLennan, Govan ; Mr. and Mrs. F. Weston, Hong 
Kong; H. B. Redmond, Newport, Mon. ; Miss K. P. Cunliffe, 
Northwood; С. Suter, Loughton; Frank Bolton, Hull; C. А. 
White, Newport, I. W. ; Miss D. C. Davies, Lampeter; Mrs. A. 
M. C. Baker, Dublin; A. L. Pentelow, Boston; Miss F. Barron, 
Stafford; Mrs. A. Massue, Edinburgh ; W. C. Squires, Cam- 
bridge; Miss Montagu, Sunningdale; Dr. S. Bricarelli, Turin. 


Class I. 

D. M. Phillips, Edinburgh; Frank Bolton, Hull; G. l'argeas, 
London, S.W.; W. T. Graham, Manor Park ; R. Sturton, Black- 
pool; G. H. Wignall, London, S.E.; G. E. Williams, High 
Wycombe; Alfred E. Stocks, Southport; B. T. Thomas, Aber. 
dare; W. C. H. Woodgate, Finsbury Park; W. W. Hammond, 
Cambridge ; Miss Shakoor, Liphook; К. Gorbold, Northampton ; 
Н. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith; J. Beardsworth, Skipton; Н. J. 
Clare, Tottenham; Mrs. Steuart, Eastbourne; E. J. Wadham, 
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Horley; Н. Е. Pracy, Walthamstow; Thos. Aitken, Shetland 
Isles. 
Class 11. 

John Hampton, Swindon; J. К. Kerfoot, Shefheld; D. M. 
Porlock, Manchester; P. J. Henry, Dublin; Е. W. Lifton, 
Gloucester; M. Gundry, Lowestoft; N. J. Middleton, Hanley ; 
Miss F. Laundon, Hinckley; Henry Warner, West Kensington 
(2); J. С. March, Sydenham; К. В. Hodgson, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; Wm. Broad, Sudbury; Miss К. D. Perceval, Devonport ; 
Thos. Aitken, Shetland Isles; R. Menochio, Turin; L. E. 
Johnson, Birmingham; T. Wetherby, Bournemouth; Mrs. G. 
Lancaster, Battersea. 

Class III. 

All competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are placed in 

Class III. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners! Prize is awarded to A. Humphries, 10, May- 
field Road, Wimbledon. (Title of print, * Morning Sunshine.") 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. ortho. ; exposure, j sec. ; 
lens, Zeiss Tessar; stop, F/6; time of day, 8 a.m., June; de- 
veloper, rytol; printing process, enlarged on Kodak Royal 
bromide, toned. 

Beginners' Class. 

Daniel Maries, Aberdeen; W. J. Gliddon, Bristol; J. С. 
March, Sydenham; Price S. Hosegood, Goodmayes (2); J. B. 
Whitworth, Lampeter; Philip Newman, Birmingham; N. ‘Hill, 
Beckenham; S. C. Bodell, Kensal Road; Miss Eadon, London, 
N.W.; Н. W. Challis, Wandsworth Common; S. A. Cross, 
Highbury Park, N.; R. Cusson, Burnopfield ; Chas. Bradley, 
Leigh, Lancs.; Jas. B. Magrath, Salford; F. B. Hodgson, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; Ralph Todd, West Hartlepool; Miss 
Wyndham, Rogate; E. A. Pascall, Chatham; Mrs. W. J. Pipe, 
Hale; Н. Morton, Prestwich; J. White, Louth; Allan Dalby, 
Leeds; Н. S. Morris, St. Ives; W. Н. Davies, Boreham Wood ; 
Miss Saltwell, London, W.; S. Watts, Southend-on-Sea; C. 
Davis, Cambridge; E. H. Wood, S. Hampstead ; Geo. W. Bar- 
пага, Norwich; Thos. J. Carr, Belfast; Mrs. M. E. Gowan, 
Nice; W. McLean, Queenstown; S. J. Huckle, Kingston-on- 
Thames; Harry Storm, Cardiff; B. H. Kendall, Wapping, E. 
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Т the present time of year the enthusiastic 
photographer is apt to receive a check to his 
activities quite apart from his personal dislike 
of climatic conditions. The presence of cold 

and damp is always destructive to the production of the 
best photographic work, although the pictorial worker 
may frequently take advantage of the atmospheric sur- 
roundings which occur. In recent issues we have dealt 
with outdoor photography during the dull and misty 
days of late autumn and winter, and next week’s 
number of THE A. P., the Special Christmas Number, 
will deal almost entirely with indoor photography at this 
time of year. 

It is more especially to details of the actual photo- 
graphic procedure that we would refer in the present 
article. The two outstanding points that will be 
apparent to every amateur who conducts his photo- 
graphic work in the winter are that his chemicals take 
longer to dissolve, and the solutions are less active 
during the time when the temperature is low; and also 
the presence of damp is apt to be extremely deleterious 
to many photographic materials and processes. 

To overcome all difficulties, however, and work in 
comfort, and at the same time obtain the best results, 
endeavour should be made to keep the dark-room warm, 
and all solutions at a normal temperature of approxi- 
mately 65 deg. Fahr. It is only under these conditions 
that the maximum chemical action can take place in 
normal time. The development of fully exposed nega- 
tives, for instance, with cold developer produces a result 
that resembles under-exposure very closely. The image 
takes a long time to appear, and when it does appear it 
is flat, lifeless, and lacking in details in the shadows. 
Many amateurs who obtain this sort of negative in the 
winter frequently blame everything but the real cause, 
and if they were but to use their developing solution at 
the normal temperature mentioned these troubles would 
disappear. 

The dark-room should be warmed, therefore, by 
means of a stove, such as the “Omega " or other warm- 
ing apparatus which gives forth no actinic light. Or 
failing this, the gas or a gas ring can be left burning 
for some hours before the room is to be occupied. This 
will not only warm the apartment comfortably, but will 
tend to raise the temperature of all the solutions in 
bottles in the room. We know of one prominent 
worker who keeps his gas safe-light lamp alight con- 
tinuously day and night throughout the winter, merely 
opening the front of the lamp when he is not working 
in the dark-room, thus allowing the heat given by the 
illuminant to be thrown forward. In this way the tem- 
perature of the room rarely drops below 60 degrees, and 
the amount of gas burnt in the small incandescent 
mantle is very much less than one would imagine. 


Photography in Cold 
and Damp Weather. 
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Making up solutions and keeping them warm or at 
a normal temperature when in use are therefore two 
points that should concern every worker at this time of 
year. The expenditure of a couple of shillings on a 
small spirit stove and a copper-bottomed pint kettle 
will prove a useful investment. A pint of water can be 
boiled readily in this in five minutes (the water should 
be thoroughly boiled and allowed to bubble freely for a 
minute to two, as this will help to drive off the air), and 
one or two kettlesful will enable solutions to be made 
up very quickly if clean white-ware jam or marmalade 
pots are used for the purpose. These resist the action 
of boiling water, and if the correct amount of chemicals 
is first weighed out and placed in the bottom of the 
dry pot, and the boiling water poured on to them, a stir 
or two with a stirring rod effects rapid dissolution. 

For the purpose of ascertaining when the correct 
amount of boiling water has been added to the chemicals 
to make the required solution, the best plan is to file a 


THE CASUAL. 


By Н. B. REDMOND. 
The original, a toned bromide print, received Hon. Mention in 
- the Weekly Competition. 
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series of marks on the glass or ebonite stirring rod, 
showing the height reached by different numbers of fluid 
ounces when standing the rod perfectly upright in the 
pot. The use of the “Duraline " measure glasses sup- 
plied by Messrs. Griffins, of Kingsway, is also a way 
out of the difficulty, as these are practically unbreak- 
able, and readily stand the application of boiling water. 

If there is no immediate hurry for making up the 
solutions, another good plan is to enclose the chemicals 
in a well washed muslin bag, and suspend in the water, 
when they will slowly dissolve. A thermometer is a 
very useful accessory in the dark-room, and at this time 
of year the temperature of all solutions should be tested. 

During development the solutions may be kept up to 
normal temperature by standing the dish or developing 
tank in another dish containing warm water, to which 
a little boiling water can be added from time to time. 
The fixing bath should also be heightened in tempera- 
ture by the addition of a little boiling water, and in very 
cold weather the first washing water should always have 
the “chill” off, otherwise frilling is apt to ensue; 
although when the negative or print has “got down " 
to the temperature of the cold water from the tap no 
further trouble need be anticipated. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that even in these matters a normal 
or high temperature fixing bath and wash-water will 
act more expeditiously and thoroughly than cold. 
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We have in a recent issue of THE А. P. already dealt 
with the question of drying negatives and prints, but 
the question of making prints during damp weather, 
particularly on P.O.P., platinotype, carbon, etc., is of 
considerable importance. As the atmosphere is 
frequently very moist in the winter, it is needful to take 
precautions during printing, particularly as the time 
during which the printing-frame is exposed to daylight 
and damp air is always much longer than in the summer. 
During the exposure, which may sometimes last for an 
entire day if there is little sun, both the gelatine of the 
negative and of the printing-out paper may easily 
become damp, while in the case of platinotype paper the 
presence of damp is likely to be disastrous. In the first 
case silver stains may result, and the paper may even 
stick to the negative; in the latter case it may be impos- 
sible to get a decent print at all. Prevention being 
better than cure, care should be taken to thoroughly dry 
and warm both negative and print in front of the fire 
before putting out to print; keep the printing-frames in 
as dry and sheltered a place as possible. See also that 
the paper is backed up in the printing-frame with a 
rubber sheet, oilcloth, or piece of celluloid. Of course, 
varnishing the negative acts as a preventive against 
silver stains, but most amateurs will probably rely on 
the bromide and gaslight processes for making their 
prints during the dull days. 
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NE seems to see an inevitable 
C) future when the snapping tourist 
of to-day will *do" the Continent with a 
cinematograph. Perhaps—who knows? 
—he will have a pocket cinematograph 
with fine finish in every detail, and 
rigidity in every part, and will go 
ahead and get records of the 
_— pigeons of St. Mark’s. А 
glmpse of what is possible 
already to the traveller was 
afforded at the Camera Club 
the other evening, when Mr. 
H. M. Lomas discussed and 
demonstrated the value of 
the cinernatograph in touring abroad. 

Cinematograph apparatus is continu- 
ally becoming more reliable, and the 
films more satisfactory. Once the ques- 
tion of knapsack and—what is even 

more important—the question of pocket 
are solved, there can be no doubt as to the 
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| delight of the moving picture. The old 
= = customs that in many lands are dying out can 
= be fully recorded before they go, апа so can 


the characteristic movement and stir of a 
foreign city, and the gestures of an Eastern market-place. 

In carrying cinematograph apparatus Mr. Lomas said that the 
two great precautions were, firstly, to keep it dry, and, secondly, 
to prevent electrical markings occurring through friction. He 
used both the Kodak and the Lumière film, and found that each 
had its distinctive value; the one giving those soft gradations 
which made it the more suitable for portrait work, and the other 
having the remarkable property of retaining its sensitiveness 
when the light was visibly failing. The secret of transport was 
to roll the films tightly, to pack them up in a dry condition, and 
not to use tinfoil, which—some makes at least—had a tendency 
to powder up and produce dust in the film. Rigorous care must 
be taken to prevent organic or fungoid growth. These pre- 
cautions being observed, films would keep as well as plates, and 
would stand a tropical climate and changes of temperature with 
no more risk of deterioration. He had himself taken films out 
into the tropics, into the interior of Borneo, had been bunged up 
in landslips, and caught over-night in tropical rains, and had 
had to send his films through quarantine in little open boats 
because cholera was about, and yet he had met with few diffi- 
culties that wereenot traceable to occasional personal neglect. 


THE CINEMATOGRAPH ON TOUR. Filming East and West. 


Nevertheless, he urged that the worker should keep an eye on 
his films, and should develop them himself. For development 
he used metol-hydroquinone, and did not care for bromide of 
potassium. He preferred to use rather an excess of sodium 
sulphite, the action of which, of course, was to prevent stain, 
and more or less to take the part of a restrainer. 

, With regard to etiquette, the standard was the same for the 
cinematographer as for the worker with the hand camera. The 
former was not more difficult than the latter, if the worker bore 
it in mind that he was the foreigner and in a sense the guest. 
“Don’t insult the people," said Mr. Lomas, “and you will find 
yourself welcome everywhere." One heard now and then that 
certain people were dangerous. So were motor-’buses if you 
flung yourself under their wheels. But even the head-hunter of 
Borneo did not act arbitrarily ; he was as scrupulous within the 
limits of his code of conduct as the rest of us—perhaps more so. 
The wildest savage only became dangerous when his observances 
were not treated with respect, and his little sanctities were 
defiled. The thing for the photographer to remember was that 
the tent of felt, if people were living in it, should be held as 
inviolate as the Englishman's home. 

Mr. Lomas, however, reserved his films of the savages for 
another occasion, and showed some pictures of life in placid 
Holland, with its windmills and its Volendam jetty. The canal 
bridges at Amsterdam were excellent vantage points for the cine- 
matograph, enabling the life on the water and on the banks to be 
depicted without any figures in the immediate foreground to 
impede the view. The difficulty arising from the interested but 
uninteresting groups of youngsters who, hearing the coffee grind- 
ing, came to stare into the lens was especially pronounced in 
the streets and squares of Belgian cities. 

One was also enabled to see how the cinematograph came to 
Constantinople. Mr. Lomas took his audience through Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina in a railway engine, and, at the same gay 
speed, crossed the Turkish frontier, and so to Constantinople, 
with its sacred pigeons, its traffic across the Golden Horn, its 
scenery along the Bosphorus. Here, too, in a Mohammedan 
country, he found that by respecting the ways of other people it 
was possible to get almost anywhere. The Turkish police were 
supposed to be exceedingly troublesome ; he found them charm- 
ing. Even in the case of that mosque which no Christian was 
allowed to enter, the local policeman gave him permission to 
stand outside and photograph through the door. There might 
occasionally be a little difficulty among Mohammedans, in view 
of their prejudice against the making of images, but nothing 
that could not be surmounted by the exercise of tact. The 
presence of a lady with him, he found, was a decided assistance. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING FOR THE DARK-ROOM. 


A Cheap and Simple Installation, and How to Fit it Up. 
Cost of Complete Installation, from 2;- Upwards. 


Special to " The Amateur Photographer & Photographic News." 


LARGE number of amateur photographers are con- 
demned to carry on their hobby in some dark and 
noisome hole, which less intrepid spirits would fear to 
enter, much less temporarily inhabit. Perhaps the most 
stifling of all is the “cupboard under the stairs," which is 
frequently assigned to the amateur as the only room (?) 
available. 
Such a den is stifling enough at the best, and when the 
ordinary dark-room lamp (cunningly fashioned to produce the 
maximum of smoke and heat with the minimum of light) is 
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Side Elevation in Section. 
Fig. 1. 


introduced it frequently becomes almost unbearable. I at 
one period was condemned to such a hole, and was obliged 
to make periodical hurried exits to breathe; then I intro- 
duced a simple electric light installation, and, hey presto! 
brightness, sweetness, and pure cool air took the place of 
smoke and fumes and heat. 

To those town readers who have electric light “on tap” 
the matter is simple enough, but what of the thousands who 
lack this advantage? 

It may surprise the uninitiated to know that an electric 
light installation, capable of giving a good light and burning 
steadily for eight to ten hours, can be fitted up for about 2s., 
and, by spending a little more to have better quality goods, 
an even more satisfactory arrangement can be fitted up. 

To start with, ask yourself the question, “Do I want a 
light which will be only used for two or three minutes at a 
time, or shall I want to burn it sometimes for an hour or 
more at a time?” 

The man who uses the tank system of development (or, 


Fig. 2. 
С С C—Carbons countersunk flush. 


Z Z Z—Zincs screwed on. The two bars are put 
close together in use. 
indeed, any system of development, except the insane one 
of holding the plate under the light all the time the image is 
coming out) only requires the light for a minute or so now 
and then while examining his plates, or when changing 
them, and for such a one an intermittent lighting system 
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will be found better, as the batteries will work for twelve to 
twenty-four months (according to amount of use) without 
any attention. The light is always ready to switch on, and 
the installation is no more trouble than an electric bell—in 
fact, similar batteries are used. 

But if you require to use the light for long periods at a 
time a continuous lighting system must be put in; this is a - 
little cheaper than the first named, and will give a stronger 
light (per unit), but is a little more trouble to look after when 
working. 

I will first describe both batteries, and after- 
wards the method of wiring, which is identical 
in each case. 


Continuous Lighting System. 

Total cost: for a g-volt lamp, about 25. ; 
for a 6-volt lamp, about 6d. more. With 
metal filament lamps and cut carbons the cost 
is a trifle more; but the metal filament lamps 
last longer and use less current. Си carbons 
are better than the compressed, but the latter 
will work all right. The battery consists of 

à series of cells, each exactly alike, and linked 
together, as explained later. Each cell gives 
about 2 volts, so two ought to light a 4-volt 
lamp (and may by experiment be found to do 
so); but I have in each case allowed for one 
extra cell to cover the resistance of the wiring, 
etc., and to keep the lamp at its fullest 
brilliance. Then for a 3-cell battery we shall 
require three 2-1Ь. size jam-jars; the straight- 
sided stone jars are the best, and these can be 
purloined from the kitchen without difficulty. 
We shall also require six carbons, size 5 by 
i} in., and three zincs the same size. These 
are stock sizes, at any electrical dealer’s. The 

price should be 2d. each for the zincs and 10d. per dozen for 
the compressed carbons, which will do well enough. The cut 
carbons would cost sd. each ; these are cut from a block. The 
others are powder pressed into shape by a hydraulic press, 
and forming a solid piece. Each cell will consist of two 
carbon plates and one zinc plate between them, and we have 
to devise an arrangement for 
suspending the plates in the 
cells (which will be filled with 

a bichromate solution) and 

drawing them out when not 
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required. 
They must not be too far 
apart, or the cell will be 


weakened by the extra resist- 
ance; about $ іп. between the 
plates should do. 

The simplest plan is to make 
a strong wooden box, without 
a lid, of 4-in. wood; size (inside 
measures), 12 in. long, 4 in. 
wide, 53 in. deep. This is just 
large enough to hold the thrce 
2 lb. jars, and fig. т gives a 
good idea of the arrangement. 
At the end of the box, outside, 
are two uprights, * U, U," gin. 
by 14 in. by $ in. thick; they 
are attached to the end of the 
box, outside, and project 6 in. 
above the top of the box ; there 
is a space between them 1 in. wide. This is for the top bars, 
B, B, which carry the plates, and are drawn up out of the 
solution when the battery is not in use. 


STRING. 


Fig. 3. 
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The next thing is to make the batteries themselves, and 
this is quite simple; the three jam-pots form the cells, and 
we only have to fix together the zincs and carbons and 
connect up, and the battery is complete. 

Take two pieces of wood, B, B (fig. 2), each 3 in. thick, 
13 in. long, and } in. wide, plane up (the size given is after 
planing), and place side by side across the top of the box 
(fig. 1), with the ends between the uprights U, U ; then mark 
with a pencil the places for the carbons as the bars lie across 
the tops of the jam-pots. The carbons are fixed on the out- 
side of the bars, and one zinc plate is fixed on the inside of 
the bar between each of the carbons. As the carbons are let 
into the bar } in.—to make them flush outside—the result 
will be that each is the right distance from the zinc plate 
when the two bars are fixed side by side. 

Both the zincs and the carbons are easily fixed in position 
with a short screw. The carbons should be bought ready 
drilled, as they are troublesome for an amateur to bore 
through. The only thing important is to see that the screws 
from the carbons do not touch the zinc through the wood, 
and vice versa. This would short-circuit the battery and 
make it useless. Before the screws are driven right home 
the connecting wires should be attached. 

First take two short pieces of twin insulated wire, about 
8 in. long. At one end unwind enough of the outer covering 
to enable the two wires inside to stretch. across from one 
carbon to the other (of the same cell), and attach them bv 
cleaning à in. of the end and winding the bare wire round 
the head of the screw holding the carbons in place, thus 
joining the two carbons; and the other end of the wire is 
stripped for about 4 in., the two bare ends twisted round 
each other, and attached to the screw of the zinc plate in 
the next battery. When this has been done with doth the 
pieces of insulated wire you will find that the three cells are 
Joined together, but the zinc plate on the left and the two 
carbons on the right have no connection. These form the 
terminals of the battery, and are to be connected with the 
lamp direct. 

The two bars, of course, must be joined together when the 
wiring is completed; the best way is by a hinge at one end 
and a clip at the other, so that they can be pulled apart when 
necessary to put in fresh zincs. Ап easier but less tidy way 
is to bind them with wire, or even string. "Then a stout piece 
of string is attached to each end of the bars, and the two 
pieces are joined and come up through a hole in the dark- 
room bench (supposing the battery is kept under the bench), 
and loop over a nail in the wall; a small brass ring can be 
tied to the end to go over the nail, and this prevents the string 
falling through the hole in the bench when the plates are let 
down. (See fig. 3.) All that is required, then, to start the 
light (when all is connected up) is to lift the ring from the 
nail and let the plates fall slowly into the jars; the jars, by 
the wav, are filled to within 3 in. of the top with a solution 
of chromic acid (commercial costs about 1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d. 
per 1Ь.), 3 or 4 oz. to pint of hot water. Or bichromate of 
potassium (which costs 8d. per Ib.) can be used instead; but 
in this case a small quantity of sulphuric acid must be added 
to the solution. 

Before describing the wiring we will briefly explain the 
other {уре of battery, as the wiring is the same in each case. 


For Intermittent Use. 

Three dry cells (costing 1s. 6d. each) are the cheapest and 
simplest arrangement for intermittent use. Connect them 
in series, z.e., carbon to zinc (the same as described above), 
and all is ready to start. They require no solution and no 
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attention, and, provided they are not overworked, should last 
from eighteen months to two vears. Leclanché batteries (as 
sold for electric bells) last a little longer and give more 
current, but they cost a trifle more, and require filling up 
with a solution of sal ammoniac and water; thev can, how- 
ever, be renewed when exhausted, which is an advantage 
over the dry batteries. 

The wiring is a simple matter. Two pieces of insulated 
wire are required; one is joined to the free zinc plate, and 
the other to the two free carbons at the other end of the 
battery. Of course, two short strips of wire are required to 
connect these two carbons, and these are joined to the long 
piece of insulated wire. Leave enough of the wire loose to 
allow for the rise and fall of the plates in the bichromate 
battery (this is not, of course, necessary for the dry battery), 
and then run the wires along to vour lamp; punch a small 
hole in the back to take them through, and then clean 1 in. 
of the ends, and put these bare ends through the loops of 
the electric lamp, and twist them gently back to hold the 
lamp firm, and the thing is complete; but your old smellv 
oil-lamp has become an electric lamp instead. 

For the bichromate battery no switch is required, as 
dropping the plates into the battery serves to start the light ; 
but with the Leclanché or the dry battery a switch is 
required to turn the light on and off. This is very easilv 
made as follows :—Take a small piece of thin brass (but 
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Fig. 4. Plan of Switch. 


thick enough to be stiff), 14 in. long and 1 in. wide (see fig. 4); 
drill a small hole (B) near one end, and push up through it 
a }-in. wire nail; file off the point, and hold firm with a drop 
of solder (this forms the handle of the switch); and at the 
other end drill a small hole (C), and insert in it one of the 
wires leading to the lamp. e switch is placed at the most 
convenient position for turning on and off the lamp, either 
on the bench or on the wall, and can be placed anywhere in 
the length of wire, which is, of course, cut at the place 
selected, the switch inserted and joined up again. The 
switch is fixed to the wall or bench by a nail or screw passing 
through the hole A (see fig. 3), which is large enough to 
allow it to turn freely. The other cut end of the main wire ts 
passed round the under-side of the head of a $-т. screw (D), 
which is screwed into the wall or bench, with the head very 
slightly above the bench level. Then, to start the light, the 
switch is simply pushed round to the top of the screw, which 
makes the circuit complete, and the screw being slightly 
higher, it makes a tight (or good electrical) contact. To put 
out the light, push the switch off. 

One more note: all electrical soldering must be done with 
rosin; spent acid, which is often used for soldering, 1s un- 
suitable for electrical joints, because it tends to form a 
deposit, which is a bad conductor. Also all joins must be 
filed bright before twisting together, and if they are protected 
by a drop of solder they will be all the better for it, though 
the battery will work all right if the wires are simply twisted 
tightly together, or round the screws, as the case may be. 

Special ruby lamps for electricity can be obtained, but 
they are more money, and, I fear, not always above suspicion 
with regard to fogging. It is better to adapt the old oil- 
lamp to electricity, and then also, bv pulling up the door, 
you can have white light at will. 
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THE “ENSIGN” PHOTOGRAPHIC CHRISTMAS MOUNTS AND CALENDARS. 


H E Christmas card mounts and calendars issued year bv vear 

bv Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 88-89, High Holborn, W.C., 
can alwavs be depended upon to exhibit taste and variety in 
design, and the series for the present season is no exception. 
Specially striking is a novel two-fold card with a biscuit-colour 
ground, across which faint bars of a slightly darker tint are 
printed. A greeting is neatly embossed in solid colour. А 
similar card, with the greeting panel embossed in gold and solid 
colour, can Be obtained in a special size for No 2 Ensignette 


prints. The special shilling boxes of greeting mounts, contain- 
ing a varied selection of designs, are remarkable value. Twelve 
cards for 34 by 24 or quarter-plate prints, or eight cards for 
postcard size prints, are included in each box. The calendar 
mounts are also particularly worthy of note. 

Readers who have not yet obtained Christmas mounts for their 
photographs are advised to apply to Messrs. Houghtons at the 
above address without delav for a copy of the illustrated leaflet 
giving full particulars of these cards and calendars. 
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TONING. 
HE desire for colours 
in lantern 
apart from the mechanical appli- 
cation of tints or stains, appears 
to be greater than ever. і have 
received quite a number of letters 
asking for the best methods of toning lantern slides, and, in 
the following notes, give a practically complete series of 
concise formulz for all the better known processes. It may 
also prove interesting to know that many of the methods are 
applicable to bromide and gaslight prints, and should be cut 
out and kept for ready reference. 


Toning by Light Action.—This consists in converting the 
silver image into some light-sensitive compound, and then 
exposing it to strong daylight until no further change takes 
place. This may require some hours in strong daylight or 
even direct sunshine. Both sides of the plate should be 
exposed to light. The colour change can only be judged 
by viewing the slide on the screen. It should be noted 
that some of these methods act as intensifiers, others as 
reducers. In general, the results may be regarded as of a 
fairly permanent character. 


(A) Water 2 0z., potass. bichromate 20 gr., hydrochloric 
acid то drops. 

(B) Water 2 oz., potass. bichromate 20 gr., potass. bromide 
IO gr., nitric acid 10 drops. 

(C) Water 2 oz., potass. bichromate 20 gr., potass. iodide 
IO gr., nitric acid 15 drops. 

(D) Water 2 oz., copper sulphate 50 gr., table salt то gr., 
hydrochloric acid 10 min. 

(E) Water 2 oz., copper sulphate 50 gr., potass. bromide 


slides, 


50 gr. 

(Е) Water 2 oz., copper sulphate 50 gr., potass. iodide 
30 gr. 

(С) Water 2 oz., ferric chloride 50 gr. 

(Н) Water 2 oz., ferric chloride 50 gr., potass. bromide 
50 gr. 

(J) Water 2 oz., ferric chloride 50 gr:, potass. iodide 50 
gr. 
(К) Water 2 oz., potass. ferricyanide 50 gr. 
(L) Water 2 о2., mercuric chloride бо gr. 
(M) Water 2 oz., mercuric chloride 50 gr., potass. bromide 


50 gr. 
Notes on Foregoing. 


(A) Wash the plate free of bichromate stain. A few 
crystals of potass. metabisulphite added to the wash water 
will facilitate matters. Dry the plate and expose to strong 
daylight. Result, red-brown. Slightly reduces contrast. 

(B) Wash, etc., as in A. Result, grey. Softens contrasts. 

(C) Proceed as in A. Result, yellow-brown. No marked 
effect on contrasts. 

(D) Wash well in water. 
somewhat a red tone. 

(E) Proceed as in D. Result, grey. Reduces contrast. 

(F) Proceed as in D. Result, brown. Does not greatly 
effect contrasts. . 

(G) Wash the bleached plate in dilute sulphuric acid and 
expose until a red colour is obtained. Reduces density. 

(H) Proceed as in G. Result, grey-brown. Reduces 
density. 

(J) Proceed as in G. Result, brown. 
duces density. 

(K) Wash thoroughly and expose to light. 
Considerable reduction of density. 

(L) Wash thoroughly and expose, etc. 
Slight reduction of density. 


Dry and expose to light. Result, 


Considerably re- 
Result, brown. 


Result, brown. 
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(M) Wash thoroughly and expose. Result, warm brown. 
Slight strengthening. If the shadows, etc., are not clear, 
bathe in dilute hypo: e.g., Water 2 oz., hypo 4 oz. 

Chemical Toning.—Best results are obtained after amidol 
development. Toning solutions can be applied locally by 
tuft of cotton wool in a quill or fine glass tube. 

The slide should be washed and dried between each 
different toning treatment. 


Blue. Water 2 0z., am. sulphocyanide 1 drm., gold 
chloride 3 gr. 
Brown. Bleach in Water 2 oz., potass. bichromate 20 


gr., hydrochloric acid 10 drops. Wash in saturated solution 
of alum. Darken with Water 1 0z., sodium sulphide 1 drm. 
Sepia. Water 2 oz., citric acid 20 gr., mercuric chloride 


. 2 gr., potass. bromide $ gr., potass. chloroplatinite 2 gr. 


Yellow. Water 2 oz., potass. citrate бо gr., potass. 
ferricyanide 12 gr. Add ten per cent. solution of nickel 
chloride to redissolve the precipitate. 

Crimson. Water 2 02., potass. citrate бо gr., potass. 
ferricyanide 12 gr. Add ıo per cent. solution cobalt nitrate 
as long as the precipitate is dissolved on stirring the mixture: 
Wash with dilute hydrochloric acid 1 per cent. 

Purple. Tone with cobalt as in last formula, and apply 
very dilute solution 1 per cent. of iron chloride. | 

Green. Water 8 oz., ferric oxalate 5 gr., potass. ferri- 
cyanide 4 gr. Immerse slide until it is blue, rinse, and 
transfer to Water 8 oz., potass. chromate 1 вт. | 

Red. Water 6 oz., citric acid 6 gr., am. sulphocyanide 
30 gr., potass. ferricyanide 3 gr., uranium nitrate 6 gr. 

Blue. Water 2 oz., ammonio-citrate of iron 1 gr., potass. 
ferricyanide 2 gr., acetic acid 4 drm. | 

Green. First tone the slide by the above potass. bichro- 
mate and soda sulphide for brown tones, then follow this 
by the last-given iron bath for blue tones. By brief immersion 
in the blue toning bath the lighter parts—sky, snow, etc.— 
are faintly tinted blue, while the denser parts remain brown. 

Double tones in Blue and Brown. Bleach in mercuric 
chloride solution. Wash well, and tone in Water 2 0z., 
am. sulphocyanide 15 gr., gold chloride 1 gr., until the 
highest lights are blue, while the darker parts are still 
brown. 

Blue. (А) Water 2 02., potass. ferricyanide до gr. 
Immerse the plate for about one minute, wash under the 
tap for a minute, then transfer to (B) Water 2 oz., iron 
sulphate 25 gr. 

Green. After toning the plate to a blue colour in the 
last-named, transfer it to (C) Water 2 oz., potass. chromate 
о gr. 

icem Water 8 oz., ferric oxalate 5 gr., potass. ferri- 
cyanide 4 gr. Tone till blue, rinse, and bath in Water 
8 oz., potass. chromate 2 gr. 

Green. (А) Hot water 2 drm , hydrochloric acid 6 drops, 
vanadium chloride 2 gr. (B) Water 4 oz., oxalic acid 12 gr., 
ferric oxalate 1 gr., ferric chloride 1 gr., potass. ferricyanide. 
Add А to B. This bath imparts a blue colour, which, on 
washing, becomes green. 

Olive Green. If this tint is required, the vanadium green- 
toned slide is immersed in Water 2 oz., zinc sulphate 
50 gr., before the blue tint has been discharged by washing. 

Purple. Bleach the slide in Water 2 02., copper sulphate 
40 gr., potass. bromide до gr. Wash in Water 20 oz., nitric 
acid 1 drm. Expose the slide to daylight for an hour or 
so, then bathe it in Water 2 oz., soda sulphide 20 gr. 

Dull Green. Partly bleach in Water 2 oz., potass. ferri- 
cyanide бо gr., ammonia (.880) 25 min. Wash and transfer 
to Water 2 oz., acetic acid 1 drm., ammonio-citrate of iron 
10 gr., potass. ferricyanide 10 gr. 
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THE FILING OF NEGATIVES) 
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LL amateur photographers who really take their hobby 

seriously will have experienced the annoyance caused by 
the misplacement of negatives and prints, and of course there 
are several devices on the market for the numerical storing of 
negatives, as, for instance, the grooved box for holding fifty 
negatives, with an index pasted in the lid numbered from 1 to 
50, in which is inserted the title or description of the negative 
which is filed under that particular number, and the many and 
various types of albums, good, bad and indifferent, for storing 
prints. 

The writer, handling hundreds of negatives and prints in the 
year (and has done so for many years), 
experience the absolute chaos which reigns in the domain of 
the dark-room when negatives and prints seem to vie with each 
other as to which can lose itself most securely, and thereby 
cause to owner and originator the most trouble and confusion. 
Animal studies get mixed up with machinery, and babies with 
woodland scenery, till the photographer’s stock of patience and 
good temper reaches the vanishing point. 

The only way out of this difficulty is to have an efficient 
system of filing, one which is easy of manipulation, and which 
lends itself to any amount of expansion and classification, and 
by which means one can find at a moment’s notice any subject, 
be it woodland or flower study, and pick out the required nega- 
tive or print. 

The ordinary commercial system mentioned above is both 
bulky and practically useless for this purpose, besides being the 
most expensive, and has been discarded long ago by the writer, 
for this reason. 

As the order of the day amongst most amateurs is the use of 
small cameras and plates, varying from quarter-plate down- 
wards, we will deal with the most popular size, namely 4} by 
34 in. 

A supply of good envelopes of suitable size is the only outfit 
necessary, and the kind known as Manilla is as good for the 
purpose as any. 

The receptacle for storing these envelopes when in use in a 
vertical position may be a box or drawer, whichever is the more 
convenient, and which is at hand at the time, as when once the 
system is inaugurated the whole of the stock may be moved from 
one receptacle to another with the utmost ease. 

Most amateur photographers dabble in all kinds of subjects, 
and only the most serious workers (those upon whom we look 
with awe) specialise in one particular branch, and to these any 
system or order is quite below their notice; even rational order 
in dress does not seem to appeal to the “artist ”; a pair of low 
shoes, baggy trousers, which don’t match the “Harris” tweed 
coat, topped by a wonderful profusion of black bow, are sure 
signs to us poor struggling amateurs that their mind is far 
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has learnt by bitter 
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above the ordinary things of life, and soars into the realms of 
“ozobrome” and “gum bichromate.” 

However, the fact remains that we ordinary mortals must 
have a separate distinct place for negatives of woods, persons, 
animals, and flowers, to say nothing of the several subdivisions 
which will occur to us as our stock of plates accumulates. 

As a commencement we might take as two most ordinary 
divisions “views” and “figures,” and subdivide these into, say, 
“woodland,” “landscape,” “seascape,” “clouds,” “persons,” 
“animals.” Now, each of these six subjects would form a 
separate division or section in the drawer or box mentioned. 

Firstly, we cut a piece of card which will just stand above the 
envelopes in the drawer, and on the portion of the card which 
protrudes above, is written the subject “landscape,” or whatever 
it is, and a small stock of envelopes is put behind this card. 

The first envelope behind this card is labelled “ prints—land- 
scape,” the first landscape negative is put in the envelope directly 
behind the one marked “prints,” and on the left-hand top 
corner is put the figure (1), a print off this negative is put in the 

“print” envelope, and also marked (т); the next one 1$ marked 
(2), and its corresponding print marked (2), and so on with each 
subject. 

This method saves one all the trouble of titling or describing 
each negative or print, as was necessary in the old numerical box- 
file, and one has an exact print of any one negative to refer to, 
and has not to depend upon one's memory as to the quality or 
arrangement of the particular subject of the negative described ; 
besides, prints are very much more easily handled than 
negatives. 

Negatives packed in envelopes close together are very much 
more protected from injurious gases in the air, and take up at 
least one-third of the room of that of the old grooved boxes; 
again, there is plenty of room on the face of the envelope on 
which the number appears to enter the details of exposure in 
respect of direct contact bromide or gaslight prints, also details 
of enlargements, and any other particulars which may come in 
useful later. Films, of course, could be dealt with in exactly 
the same manner, either separately or in conjunction with plate 
negatives. 

When once this system is adopted it is exceedingly simple to 
keep up, and if one negative is considered not worth keeping 11 
can be taken out of its envelope and destroyed, with its corre- 
sponding print, which place can be filled by another. 

It happens frequently that one has negatives from which no 
print is made till later; these can be put in their envelopes under 
the correct heading, and prints made from them at a convenient 
time, thus doing away with the practice of keeping piles of 
negatives lying about preparatory to prints being made, and 
obviating the likelihood of damage. 


THE BOURNEMOUTH EXHIBITION. 


НЕ Bournemouth Camera Club is to be congratulated on its 

present exhibition, open at the Central Hall, The Square, 
Bournemouth. Although íounded (or rather, reconstructed) so 
recently as 1910, this club, with a membership well over one 
hundred, has put forward an exhibition with local and open 
classes that compares more than favourably with the shows of 
many societies both older and more experienced. Nearly 300 
entries 1n the open section include a striking array of first-class 
work. Pictures by Marcus Adams, J. J. Beasley, Miss Marillier, 
T. D. Ralli, R. J. Delf, Miss M. C. Eames, Charles E. Wanless, 


sound lines during the year. The members have evidently 
learned the lessons in photography that it is the function of 
everv live society to teach, and the Bournemouth Club appears 
to contain some apt pupils. The premier award in the members' 
classes goes to the Rev. A. E. Corner. This worker not only 
evinces keen perception in the selection of his pictorial matter, 
but has the ability to present it satisfactorily. Miss Penrice (the 
hon. secretary) is also a prominent and energetic worker. Much 
of the success of the exhibition is due to her endeavours. 

Other members whose work calls for special notice are Miss 


C. Zilva, W. J. Sayer, E. Е. H. Crouch, James Hamilton, J. Onslow, whose Alpine pictures and studies of animals are 

Kelso, Ellis Kelsey, and a host of others will afford striking excellent; M. В. Tozer and Е. С. Burroughs, with bromoil 

object lessons in pictorial photography, both to the members of prints on a diminutive scale; H. T. Davey, Dr. Ord, T. A. 

the societv as well as to the visitors. Aldridge, E. A. B. White, W. L. Carter, Н. R. Swatman, T. О. 
In the members’ sections, not only do the exhibits show a fine В. Norman, Н. Н. Brook, Chas. Blair, and Miss А. К. Gubbins. 

regard for pictorial ideals, but the presentation of the prints J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., was the judge. А series of evening 

indicates that the work of the society has been conducted on Tur Mes are being given during the time the exhibition is open. 
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THE PENSIONER, Bv С. Н. Н. TRIPP. 
The oriyinal, a toned bromide print, was awarded a prize in the Beginners' Competition. 
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SUNSHINE. M | By RUDOLPH BALOGH, 
The original, a gum-bichromate print, was eshibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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THE GARDEN WALK. 


By 
E. H. RIDLER. 


The original, a toned bromide print, 
was awarded a prize 

in the Weekly Competition. 

This picture was also exhibited 

at the City of London and 
Cripplegate Exhibition. 
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Hornbeam Branches in Winter. 


draw in, the camera is used 
less and less, and at length is 
laid bv altogether, to repose 
unheeded until the return of 
springtime, when the willing 
instrument is rescued from its 
dusty idleness and brought 
into action once again. 

"Not much to ‘take’ in 
winter," you say; “and condi- 
tions far from alluring.” 
True, it is cold and damp 
sometimes, but such things 
hurt no one if ordinary pre- Horse Chestnut Branches 
cautions are taken. And there in Spring. 
are many days in winter when 
conditions are far from being unfavourable, to say 
the least. In any event, a sharp walk on the out- 
ward journey of a jaunt will speed up the circula- 
tion and keep it moving if we stand about, whilst 
a quick return homewards will land us back with 
toes and faces aglow and with appetites that mock 
at the thought of any danger to health. 

As regards subjects. The transformation scenes 
which snow and hoar-frost bring are possibilities of 
winter that need no advertising, but, apart from 
such special visitations, there is much to claim 
attention any day between October and April. 

We miss, indeed, the brilliant (and oft too glaring) 
sunshine which makes pictures out of nothing— 
sometimes—in summer. Wanting, also, are the 
seductive contrasts of the summer foliage and the 
dappled pattern it strews upon the woodland path. 
But the daintier rays of late autumn and winter have 
their virtues, and the very absence of foliage opens 
up opportunities for work that are only to be 
guessed at whilst the leaves still hang on the trees. 

It is in winter that we see the full grandeur of the 
forest trunks, released from the vast shades and 
niggling lights which overwhelm them in the 
summer-time. Revealed also are the true outlines 
of the trees, the varving forms of branch and twig, 
offering endless opportunities for the camera. 

l'or me the trees have great attraction, and out- 
lines, branches, twigs, buds, boles, and barks all 
claim my attention in the winter months; but it is 
to the views of twig and branch, as seen against 


lo many photo- 
graphers (alas ! I fear, 
to most) “winter ” 
and "dead season " 
are synonymous 
terms so far as out- 
door work is con- 
cerned. As the days 
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the sky, that I would specially draw attention. Some 
of these “sky views ” are very striking, whilst all are 
interesting and pregnant with photographic possibilities. 
And vet their portrayal is rarely attempted, though no 
particular difficulties are attached to the work. 

Look up when next you tramp abroad. Notice the 
delicate members of the beech tree pencilled against the 
skv, or the sturdv, twisting limbs of the familiar oak; 
| the sweeping 
curves of the 
lime, the tangled 
masses of the 
ash; the stout, 
yet gtraceétul, 
boughs of the 
horse chestnut; 
the pendent, filmy 
lacework of the 
beautiful birch. 
Each kind of tree 
differs greatly 
from every other, 
and each indi- 
vidual tree has 
its own charac- 
teristics; thus 


Ash Branches in Winter. 
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there is infinite variety of interest, and amongst it all 
you are sure to find something which will make you 
unsling the camera, if you were wise enough to bring it 
along. 

Most of all, perhaps, the subjects will appeal to those 
with a taste for decorative studies, suggestions for 
which are offered in great profusion. To the designer, 
also, the wealth of line and pattern displayed should 
prove a source of abundant inspiration. 

One tree may easily provide half a dozen studies, and 
it is worth noting that a change of a few inches in the 
position of the view- 
point may reveal a 
pleasing picture not 
previously evident, 
or may make all the 
difference between a 
good result and a 
bad one. It is well, 
therefore, to inspect 
the trees pretty 
closely. 

А side view of the 
branches, from а. 
point just outside 
the circle covered 
by the tree is per- 


haps most gene- 
rally useful, but 
other  view-points 
should пої be 


neglected. The 
views of the 
branches from be- 
neath the tree, look- 
ing outwards, are 
often of great 
charm and distinction of character, and they should cer- 
tainly be kept in mind. 

Those who become interested in the subject may with 
advantage follow it up in springtime, when the dappling 
of swelling bud and opening leaf brings a new joy to the 
photography of sky views. The quest may well be 
pursued in summer also. Then the views from beneath 
will be found most attractive. The soft light, filtering 
through the leaves, weaves patterns of wondrous 
beauty, difficult to capture on a plate, I fear, but the 
charm of which will appeal to all, even to the expert 
blasé worker sighing for new worlds to conquer. 

Wind is sometimes a bogev with sky views, but I 
think it is less evident in. winter than at other times, 
certainly less than in spring and earlv summer, when so 
much photography is done. With the bare branches, 
too, exposures are short, “snaps " often being feasible. 
Good exposure, however, is advisable, in order to secure 
something of the rotunditv of the branches. 

With side views actinometer time + 1 (meter held 
near branches, facing camera and shaded from sun, if 
showing) will give full and satisfactory exposure. For 
the more delicate branches and twigs, as lime, birch, 
hornbeam, etc., less exposure тау ѕићсе, but the longer 
one will do no harm if backed plates are used. With 
anv of the trees an exposure based upon half actinometer 
time will probablv give a fair result. 
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Apple Branches in Spring. 
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l'or "beneath " views more exposure is needed to get 
roundness of the branches, but something of this may 
have to be sacrificed to save the fine twigs from being 
overwhelmed by halation. 

If wind is troublesome it is well to remember that 
the last hour of daylight is often quite calm, whatever 
the earlier hours may be. The first hour or two after 
daybreak are also usually peaceful. It is worth noting, 
too, that frosty end misty days are generally more or 
less free from wind. 

For decorative studies, and for records for nature pur- 
poses, a background 
of even sky will 
probably be best, 
but in all cases one 
should try апа 
avoid skies that 
print white. 

For pictorial work 


the inclusion of a 
piece of "the 
earth" will gene- 


rally be needed, to 
give scale and dis- 
tance. Passing 
clouds should also 
be taken advantage 
of. Anti - screen 
plates, or ortho. 
plates, with a two 
or a three times 
screen, will do what 
is required in this 
direction, and т 
the avoiding of 
white skies. 

Backed plates 
must be used. There is no option. If the extra charge 
is prohibitive use the gummed backing papers which 
all dealers can supply at a negligible cost, and which act 
quite satisfactorily. | 

Development should not be carried too far, else the 
finer twigs will be lost. For the same reason special 
care should be taken to avoid fog veiling from the dark 
lamp. 7 

Good work may be done within limits with a hand 
camera without a tripod, for even a strong tilt does not 
matter, and, as stated, “snaps ” can often be indulged 
in. For such work don’t select too near a view-point; 
if you get further back it will necessitate less stopping 
down and allow shorter exposure. But use a stand 
whenever possible, even with a magazine camera. Ап 
instrument with good rise of front is best; it makes 
things easier, and widens the scope of work that can 
be tackled. 

The possibilities of your own garden for sky views 
should not be overlooked. The lilac, laburnum, or fruit 
tree which it possibly fosters may well give you occupa- 
tion on a Saturday afternoon when work further afield 
is out of the question. 

Also remember that the public parks and gardens 
often contain trees under excellent conditions for photo- 
graphy, and that these can be reached with a minimum 
expenditure of fares and shoeleather. 


PHOTOGRAMS or тнк YEAR. 1912. 
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Get & Copy now 
before it is too late. 
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A USEFUL ENLARGING ACCESSORY, 


HE narrow white margin obtained by 

masking a direct print is often very 
pleasing, but has the drawback that the 
picture cannot at the same time be trimmed 
to its best advantage. This objection, 
however, is not felt to such an extent in 
enlargements, as the picture can generally 
be arranged on the easel beforehand. 

Those who desire to finish some of their 
enlargements in this manner will find the 
following device not only easy to con. 
struct, but a very useful accessory to the 
dark-room, enabling the bromide paper to 
be moved about to any extent, with a 
minimum of risk as regards finger mark- 
ings—a very important point. 

Two fairly thick pieces of white card- 
board should be obtained, measuring 
about six inches longer each way than the 
size Of the desired enlargement. Thus 
for a whole-plate picture, 14 by 12 in 
would be about right. From the centre of 
one Of these cards an opening should be 
cut with bevelled edges, the inside of 
which should measure 8 by 6 in The 
bevel should be neatly blackened with 
Indian ink or “artist’s black,” the reason 
for which will presently be seen. 

Reversing the card, a ¢hick, dark line 
should be drawn round, and ‡ in. from, 
the opening. The second piece of card 
should row be laid upon the first, leaving 
the bevelled edge of the latter facing 
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downward. Finally, the two cards should 
be closely hinged trom the ovtside by a 
strip of bookbinder’s linen and a little 
glue. If the furmer is not handy, a piece 
of calico may be used. A fairly large 
“ bull-dog " clip completes the equipment. 

In use the card is opened out and 
bromide paper laid face downward over 
the opening, the lines around the edge 
Serving as a guide to its correct position. 
The back is brought over and secured by 
means of the clip, and the paper being 
now framed, can be moved about freely, 
without any risk of finger marks. The 
means of attachment to the easel will, of 
course, vary according to circumstances, 
but in cases where this is done by means of 
drawing pins, it is recommended that the 
“frame” be first pierced by a thick needle, 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of THE A. P. AND P.' N. are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
concise, 


Articles 


and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


or some similar instrument, and the same 
holes always used. 

If the edges of the *frame" extend 
beyond the easel, it will probably not be 
necessary to remove the clip, but if this is 
not the case care must be taken that the 
paper does not slip before it is fastened 
down. 

It is important to remember that, owing 
to the thickness of the card, focussing 
must be done with the frame in position, 
the blackened bevel serving as a useful 
guide as to what is to be included in the 
picture. The sizes here mentioned refer, 
of course, only to whole-plate enlarge- 
ments, but it is a simple matter to calcu- 
late the measurements required for pic- 
tures of any dimensions. С Б. В. 
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STRAINING PRINTS OR ENLARGEMENTS. 


EVERAL advantages of considerable 

importance аге to be gained by the 
straining of either contact prints or en- 
largements, in the manner to be described, 
before the actual mounting of such on 
their mounts. Amongst the advantages to 
be gained are: prints, when made on 
paper of thin substance, lie perfectly flat, 
after cutting off the strainer A; prints 
that are to be worked up or coloured lie 
perfectly flat whilst so doing, and after- 
wards they can be trimmed off the strainer 
A and stuck on a mount in the usual 
manner, keeping the mount free from 
injury during the process of working up 
or colouring. It enables prints to be 
eventually mounted, on the thinnest of 
“art mounts,” without cockling, and also 
prevents any deleterious effect on the 
print, through the use of such coloured 
mounts. It facilitates the trimming of a 
print, besides the all-important feature of 
trimming the print truly square. The 
materials required for the purpose are a 
piece of glass measuring 12 by то inches 
for prints not exceeding the size 10 by 8, 
and a penny sheet of white cartridge 
paper. Commence operations by folding 
and cutting the sheet of cartridge paper 
into four pieces of equal sizes, afterwards 
lay one piece flat on a clean bench or 
table, and pass a wet sponge over both 
sides of it, to make it dry taut on the 
strainer A. Lay one piece of glass in the 
exact centre of the paper, and with a pair 
of scissors cut each corner of the paper 
as shown in fig 1. On the glass A, 
around the sides and ends, pass a brush 
charged with thin glue. Turn over the 
margins B, B, B, B, fig. 1, and rub well 
into contact with the glued edges of the 
glass strainer A, as shown in fig. 2. Lift 
up, and turn over the glass strainer A and 
paper now adhering. Place same on some 
perfectly flat bench ; in the exact centre lay 
on the print, which should have been 
previousiy prepared for sticking on by 
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first wetting it, and afterwards laid face 
downwards on a separate piece of glass, 
and on the back some good starch paste 
rubbed well into the pores of the paper. 
Rub the print well into contact with the 
paper on the strainer A, by rubbing from 
the centre to the outer edges, afterwards 
standing aside to dry. When bone dry, the 
working up or colouring of the print can 
be proceeded with. When finished, take a 
pencil and cutting shape, or triangular 
square, and square up the print according 
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to requirements, in the manner shown by 
fig. 3. Pass a sharp pocket or trimming 
knife along the pencil lines shown in 
fig. 3, raise the print, which will now lie 
beautifully flat, and mount according to 
taste, and in the usual manner. Tear off 
the waste paper margins left on the 
strainer A, after the trimming of the 
print, and stand aside for future use. If 
so desired, a number of small-sized prints 
can be placed together on the same (sheet 
of glass and paper) strainer, and dealt 
with in the same manner as described for 
single prints or enlargements. H. H. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
= expressed by correspondents. 


ILLUMINATION OF COLOUR TRANSPAREN- 
CIES AT PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS. 


SIR,—The practice of colour photography by means of the 
screened colour plate is becoming rapidly popular, and that this 
is recognised generally is proved by the fact that most of the 
leading photographic societies now include an open class for 
colour transparencies in their exhibitions. But this popularity 
is not likely to be increased by the policy of some of these 
societies in regarding the colour-plate exhibit as the Cinderella 
of the photographic classes, and relegating it to some stray 
corner, with a scheme of illumination which is ridiculously in- 
adequate. Colour transparencies can be viewed at one’s home 
in daylight, either by transmitted light, or in a mirror by 
reflected light, or at night by transmitted artificial light (placing 
a sheet of flashed opal glass between the plate and the source of 
light to get evenness of illumination) so as to display the full 
colour values recorded on the plate. Until societies are pre- 
pared to present the transparencies with this efficiency, so that 
each plate receives a full, even light, they have no right to seek 
entry fees, or canvass the public to come to see these exhibits. 

It should not be difficult to place a row of lights, fairly close 
together, behind each row of transparencies, diffused, of course, 
by some suitable material, the best being flashed opal glass in 
contact with the pictures. 

I have just returned from visiting the show of ап important 
London photographic society, which had made a special attrac- 
tion of its colour-plate exhibits on large advertisement posters, 
and am sure that the public who may have been attracted by 
the prospect of seeing to what point colour photography has 
reached, would come away with a poor opinion of its achieve- 
ments, for most of the pictures were very dimly lighted, a few 
were fortunate in being opposite the centre of the lights, and in 
the case of some others it was impossible to see either the sub- 
jects or the colours. I had previously seen many of these same 
plates at the Royak and other exhibitions, and know how very 
much better they can look. They were almost unrecognisable. 
The remainder of the exhibition was tastefully arranged, and 
made the disparity between the treatment of the monochrome 
and colour-plate work very pronounced. 

The cure tor this state of things is probably to establish 
members’ classes for colour transparency work in the societies, 
and doubtless this will come in time, with the increasing popu- 
larity of this fascinating branch of work.—Yours, etc., 

Balham, S.W. A. J. SHORTER. 


KEEPING QUALITIES OF PRINTS. 


Sig,—The relative permanency of the photographic positive 
processes is a frequently discussed question, but generally the 
only result of the discussion is the assertion that platinum and 
carbon are the only permanent ones. This statement must 
frequently cause dismay to the amateur who has spent hours 
making P.O.P. prints of his negatives, most of them record 
subjects, which he hopes will keep at least as long as he lives. 

The question of the actual keeping qualities of P.O.P. seems 
seldom to have been enlarged upon, nor directions given how 
the utmost permanency may be obtained. 

The preliminary washing in at least three changes of water 
seems to be of prime importance. The print should be allowed 
to get quite flaccid in the first, being laid face up, and then face 
down, in the dish. During the second change, air-bells should 
be suppressed, and the print should remain in the third until 
wanted for the toning bath. If washed longer, the toning is 
apt to become difficult. The best and simplest toning formula 
is that recommended by Ilford, which was also held to be such 
by a recent writer in the Photo-Revue de Paris. 

That fixing and washing must be thorough goes without say- 
ing. A weak point with the amateur is the fixing. А quarter 
of an hour at 6-' is generally ample, but too many disregard 
the slowing action of cold. Insufficient fixing is at the bottom 
of more unstable P.O.P. prints than insufficient washing. 

The combined bath has advantages, one being that the tone 
appears in the bath practically as it will in the finished dried 
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print; also it does away with all possibility of trouble through 
getting hypo into the toning bath, a not unfrequent occurrence 
in the amateur’s manipulations, which are often not conducted 
with too much care. A fixing bath after the combined toning 
and fixing one, especially in summer, will render prints made 
in this way as permanent as those toned in the separated bath. 

The storage of the finished print has more influence on the 
keeping properties than might be imagined. It goes without 
saying that prints exposed to light must fade in time. Also 
such as are exposed to the air, especially damp air or air con- 
taining sulphides, are bound to deteriorate owing to chemical 
action. But even prints pasted into albums with proper photo 
mountants are much more liable to damage from the mountant 
or the support. The support may absorb moisture. lt may 
never get quite dry after the mounting process, owing to being 
kept closed, and mildew will result in the mountant between 
the support and the print. Or neither support nor mountant 
may be quite neutral, containing acid or alkali. 

I have P.O.P. prints dating back to 1894, made at the same 
time and in the same bath and washed together. Whereas in 
every case those mounted into the albums of relatives, by 
myself, with proper paste, now show signs of change, and some 
a certain spottiness, my own prints, which I simply trim and 
throw into an expanding wallet, generally 12 by 16 prints, classi- 
fied in an envelope, are as perfect as ever, and equal to prints 
made yesterday from the same negative, although they are 
handled from time to time. 

It seems likely that the dry mounting process, with its shellac 
tissue, may avoid trouble due to mountants and the changes 
likely to occur in them. 

May I suggest that your valued journal should discuss these 
matters, as I think it is of very wide interest to amateurs, and 
experiences such as above given would throw light on the 
subject? 

At the same time, may I ask what is known of the perma- 
nency of lantern plates and transparencies? I know for a fact 
that many amateurs are concerned in both these questions.— 
Yours, etc., 

London, E.C. WALTER ED. ZEHETMAYR. 

P.S.—I myself have made hundreds of stereo. transparencies 
during the last years on Ilford Alpha plates, and am really 
concerned to know what their keeping qualities are likely to be, 
As being records of journeys to all parts of the Continent, I 
hope they will be as good in thirty years hence as they are 
to-day. 


The Camera Club.—The demonstration by Mr. E. Millar 
to-night will be “Copying, including the Use of Ortho. and 
Panchromatic Plates.” On Thursday next Mr. W. L. F. Wastell 
will lecture on “A Loon in London." On Saturday, the 14th 
inst., at 3 p.m., Mr. E. J. MacGillivray, B.A., LL.B., barrister- 
at-law, will read a paper on “The Law of Copyright in Photo- 
graphs, under the Copyright Act, 1911.” 

Messrs. W. and G. Foyle, the well-known second-hand book- 
sellers, have recently removed to more commodious premises at 
121-123, Charing Cross Road, W.C. Readers who desire to 
obtain books which are now out of print, or second-hand works 
of any kind, will do well to communicate with Messrs. Foyle. 

Barnet Plate and Roll-Film Competition. Readers are reminded 
that entries for the competition announced in the Barnet Hand- 
book No. 8 close on December 30, by which date all prints must 
reach Messrs. Elliott and Sons, Ltd., Barnet, Herts. А large 
number of cash prizes are offered. 

Rajar Monthly Competition.—The prizes offered by Messrs. 
Rajar, Ltd., Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best prints on papers 
or postcards of their manufacture submitted for the competition 
for the month of October, have been awarded as follows :— 
Class 1. (open competition), to Mr. Lloyd Elias, 51, Alexandra 
Road, Llandudno, for print on semi-matt bromide paper obtained 
from Messrs. Boots, Ltd., Llandudno. Class ГГ. (for those who 
have never previously won a prize in any class of competition), 
to Miss Alice Bowes, 71, Short Heath Road, Erdington, Birming- 
ham, for print on glossy P.O.P. paper purchased from Mr. 
Wilton, chemist, High Street, Erdington. It should be noted 
that this series of competitions will close on December 31, and 
an entirely new competition will be announced later 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Yorkshire Federation Council Meets. 

It has now become an almost recognised per- 
manent institution to hold the delegates’ council 
meeting of the Yorkshire Photographic Union 
on a Saturday afternoon. Results justify the 
change, and turday, November goth, was по 
exception to the now established excellent 
attendances. The recent meeting was held in the 
Leeds Institute, the headquarters of the two 
principal Leeds societies, and the business 
mainly was for the purpose of setting out next 
year’s work. Whilst speaking of attendances, I 
must mention two incidents of the meeting 
which have an important брутна 3 on the point. 
Mr. Clough, the secretary of the Federation, told 
the delegates that during the whole of his ex- 
perience, covering fourteen years, he cannot 
trace a single society in Yorkshire having gone 
defunct who followed the practice of sending 
delegates to these business mectings of the 
Federation, and yet I can remember Yorkshire 
ee had its share of societies who have gone 

fore. 


A Mistaken Impression. 


It was a bold statement to make, but one that 
Mr. Clough assured the delegates was perfectly 
correct, and as there are just one or two societies 
on the list who have not vet sent a delegate, the 
will know whose turn it is to next go defunct. 
am drawing special attention to this short- 
coming because it may be that the societies 
concerned do not see the icebergs ahead, as 
evidenced by a chat I had with the president 
of one of these societies in question. He told 
me that on his election to the presidential office 
he was asked by his committee to allow his name 
to stand as a delegate, and was told he was not 
required to attend. All the Federation wanted 
was his name sending through to stand in the 
books as the delegate of that society. Could 
anything more ridiculous be suggested or any- 
thing further away from the Драз) facts, but my 
friend, “Le President,” is of a curious turn of 
mind, and on being summoned to the first 
meeting of delegates, after his election, he 
decided to come inland and see for himself this 
horde of savages—the delegates’ meeting. His 
hearty анале at the close expressed his соп- 
victions, and another society has escaped the 
grave. 


A Breezy Subject. 


Matters got a little breezy when the subject 
of the annual meeting came up, possibly because 
the thing has not hung together quite as well as 
formerly. The practice has grown up for the last 
three or four years of arranging a morning ex- 
cursion which has, perhaps by reason of some 
hospitality, stretched late into the afternoon, 
and thus the “so-called” opening of the ex- 
hibition of prints has become a fiasco. Next 
year this is not to be, and the Union cannot 
countenance any excursion which will not permit 
the exhibition to be opened in full force at the 
notified hour, which is usually three in the after- 
noon, and the secretary is instructed to make 
arrangements with the local society to have the 
Yorkshire Federation work properly displayed on 
screens, unless the walls are available and suit- 
able. The last two or three displays have not 
been dignified, and certain societies refused to 
send again unless something was done to amend 
matters. No one is apportioning any of the 
blame {ог the slackness, because the responsi- 
bility was anybody's, but for the future very full 
arrangements will be made and every facility 
provided for a proper display of prints, for 
which the secretary of the Union and a local 
committee will hold themselves responsible. 


The Next Annua! Meeting. 


Now as to the selection for 1913 the council 
were somewhat in the dark, for no official invita- 
tion had come from any society, hence the de!e- 
gates had to make the selection on their own, 
and in the end chose Huddersfield for April roth; 
but as none of the Huddersfield delegates were 
present, it is perforce subject to their local 
co-operation, which, I have no doubt, will be 
readily forthcoming as soon as they hear of the 
decision. Huddersfield. is fairly easv of access 
from Yorkshire towns, and the technical] schools 
there will, I think, offer reasonable facilities for 
the display of an exhibition. 


York for Summer Excursion. 


The next question to settle was the place of 
the annual excursion, and usually this is the 
bone of contention; but, what is most singular, 
there was an almost unanimous desire to centre 
on York, and consequently the ancient city of 
York was at once settled upon for June arst. 
York offers facilities to photographers of 
varied interests, and even if you don’t want to 
photograph, there is plenty to interest the visitor 
in sight-seeing. Not much serious work 
emanates from these excursions; in fact, one 
does not want to be serious on the Federation 
dav, but just simply meet old faces, renew 
acquaintances, and make new ones, and York is 
the place to do this successfully, with a reserve 
provision for the rainy day. So mark your 1913 
calendars, annual meeting at Huddersfield, April 
19th, and annual excursion at York, June arst. 


A Portfolio Innovation. 


The East Anglian Federation has fallen into 
the spirit of the Federation work, and wants 
Yorkshire to exchange a portfolio with them, 
which, it is needless to add, will be readily com- 
plied with. A very excellent suggestion was put 
forward by one of the societies that a small four- 
page catalogue be prepared of the prints of the 
portfolio, and, say, a hundred copies of the same 
be sent to a society each time the folio goes 
out. The copies need not be wasted, but col- 
lected up after the meeting and returned with 
the folio. The great advantage is that the port- 
folio could be set up on screens as a properly 
displayed exhibition of prints, each numbered, 
and the members each in possession of a cata- 
logue can view the prints without the necessity 
of handling them to see the name on the back. 
The better keeping of the prints is assured by 
this excellent innovation, which was adopted. 


In Memory. 


A sad note was struck when the president 
asked the delegates to pass a record of regret 
at the death of Mr. James Taylor, of the Leeds 
Photographic Society. Mr. Taylor has been the 
delegate of the Leeds Society for а great 
many years, and the council will miss his cheery 
and optimistic note, which dominated his 
personality. Mr. Taylor has been retired from 
business for some years, and has devoted his 
leisure to the betterment of his hobbies, amongst 
which pictorial photography played an important 
part, well seconded by a diligent acquisition of 
the French laneuage and an active support of 
the Polyglot Club. He has been ailing some 
time, but few had heard of his demise, and the 
general feeling in Yorkshire is that his place 
will not be readily filled, either in the York- 
shire Federation or the Photographic Convention 
of the United Kingdom, of which he was a mem 
ber and a regular attender at their annual 
gatherings. 


Devonshire Cream. 


“Devonshire Cream” was the title of the hon. 
treasurer’s lecture at the Warrington Photo- 
graphic Society on Tuesday to a very full audi- 
ence. It dealt with the adventures and impres- 
sions of himself and wife in а cycle tour of бсо 
miles to Launceston through South Wales and 
back through the Shakespeare country. I: was 
done in seventeen days this summer, when the 
weather was fairly favourable, without a railway 
ticket, and not "under the carriage seat," as a 
cruel friend surgested. The Bristol Channel was 
crossed from Swansea to Ilfracombe, and three 
days were spent at Appledore, Kingsley’s 
“White Fishing Village,” one of the few places 
unspoiled by the modern seaside tripper. About 
110 slides were shown. 


Painter or Photographer. 

In a plea for simplification and study of pic- 
torial work, Mr. White, at the Bedford Camera 
Club, drew a contrast between the painter-artist 
and the photographer, pointing out that the 
painter began to study his art from the first by 
drawing simple lines, etc., whilst the novice 
phetographer set off with his camera to photo- 
graph the most elaborate scenery without a 
moment’s study of the picture stretched out 
before him. Moral for the photographer—ioin a 
camera club and learn something of the elemen- 
tary principles. 
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Change of Lincoln Secretary's Addres 7. 

I am asked to announce that the secretary of 
the Lincoln Photographic Society, Mr. m. 
Otter, has changed his address to 12, Bradgate, 
Lincoln. Mr. Otter has also sent their syllabus, 
which to look at almost represents a daily diary 
of events, so full is it of lectures, demonstrations, 
dinners, social evenings, and outings. There 
appears to be a busy time in store at the Guild 
Court, Danes Terrace, the club headquarters. 


Torquay's New Society. 

New societies are springing up in all quarters, 
and the latest is at Torquay. Three preliminary 
meetings having taken place, the society has now 
been set on foot under the name of the Torquay 
and District Camera Club. The officers are as 
follows :—President, the Rev. J. T. Jacob (Vicar 
of Tor); treasurer, Mr. W. H. Bathe; secretary, 
Mr. P. Fredk. Visick. The subscription has been 
agreed at 5s. per annum, and as. 6d. for those 
under eighteen years of age. The club admits 
both ladies and gentlemen, and the advantages 
of joining are enumerated thus: Lectures and 
demonstrations during six months of the year, 
outings (to places of interest) during the re- 
maining six months There is to be a half-plate 
enlarging lantern (directly funds permit), placed 
where it can be got at at any time, a portfolio 
immediately, and an annual exhibition. All loca) 
enthusiastic photographers, whether amateurs, 
the trade, or the profession, should lose no time 
in communicating with Mr. P. Fredk. Visick, 4, 
Lucius Street, Torquay. 


A Notable Welsh Society. 

Someone told me some time ago that there 
was a doubt as to whether the Cwmaman Photo- 
graphic Society would come to íruition, but the 
syllabus which has just reached me brushes all 

oubt on one side, for a better list of fixtures I 
have not seen this year, excepting, perhaps, the 
very biggest societies. Not only is there a good 
lecture list, but the prizes and competitions for 
1912-13 are the most original; for instance, 
“Study of boy or girl blowing bubbles with a 
clay pipe in an ordinary room—the room to be 
shown in the composition of the picture.” 
Other competitions are for the best group photo- 
graph taken in Cwmaman Public Park, best 
study of six hens’ eggs, best study of a farm- 
house, best bird study in nature, best mixed fruit 
study. Is this the influence of the Wales and 
Monmouthshire Photographic Federation, whose 
title is on the front of the syllabus? If it is, 
it augurs well for the new Federation. I see the 
secretary says they are “afhliated,” which, by the 
way, is not quite correct; the society, being an 
integral part of the Welsh Federation, cannot 
be affiliated, but are “federated with the 
W. and M. P. F.” To be affiliated it could only be 
with a parent body which has a separate constitu- 
tion, and a Federation is not a smiling or 
frowning mater, it is just one whole тт) 3 of 
brothers and sisters. 


A Novel Subscription List. 

The Welshmen appear to have also solved the 
subscription question; or is it an experiment? Be 
it either, I shall be glad to hear how it is 
working when given a fair trial. The Cwmaman 
Society announces its subscription as sixpence 
per month, with an entrance fee of one shilling. 
The peculiar name of the society will, no doubt, 
be easily recognised locally, but for those not 
well versed in Welsh names I may add the 
society is held at the Public Hall and Institute, 
Cwmaman, Aberdare, and the joint secretaries 
are Dr. F. A. Maynard and J. Williams. 


Rochdale Exhibition. 


The Rochdale Art Gallery authorities have 
given many proofs of their interest in pictorial 
photography, one notable instance being when 
they secured the loan of the St. Louis collec- 
tion on its return to England some few years 
ago. On the last Wednesday in October there 
was opened the sixth annual exhibition of 
framed pictures, promoted by the Rochdale 
Amateur Photographic Society. There were sixty- 
two exhibits, all by members of the society. The 
major.ty of the pictures were bromides—chiefly 
toned, but there were afew bromoils. The excel- 
lence of the work this year is far in excess of 
previous years, and a number of really good 
specimens were included. 
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A selection of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
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space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
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and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
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sent in every case (not for publication). 
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queries from our correspondents of 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 


in our pages this week. ADVICE, 


Full name and address must be 
All queries and 
must be addressed to the Editor, 
‚ Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
written on one side of the paper only. 


Enlarger. 
I wish to make a fixed-focus enlarger, 3] by 
a} to 6} by 4$, using a у inch or a 5$ inch 
R.R. What are the lens distances to nega- 
tive and paper? A. E. M. (Aylesbury). 
With the 4-in. lens the longer conjugate 
(lens to paper) will be 113, and shorter 
conjugate (lens to negative) % inches. 
With the 44 in. lens the conjugates are 


12$ and 613 


Stale Bromide Paper. 
I have a quantity of bromide paper bought 
three or. four years ago stored away and for- 
gotten, which I find is chemically fogged, 
etc. J. L. A. (Glasgow). 
You might try the following methods, 
which sometimes act and sometimes fail. 
Dissolve 4 oz. ammonium bromide and 
j oz. am. carbonate in 5 oz. water. Give 
four or six times! normal exposure, and 
add } or 1 dram of this solution to your 
normal ceveloper. Second process.—Pre- 
pare a зо gr. per oz. solution of potassium 
bromide. Give about double normal ex- 
posure, then bath the paper in this solu- 
tion for about one minute, then rinse the 
paper back and front under the tap for a 
few seconds, and then follow with your 
rormal developer. Third process.—Pre- 
pare a 1 gr. per oz. solution of potassium 
bichromate. Give about five times no:- 
mal exposure, bath the paper in the 
bichromate solution for 4 to 1 minute. 
Wash the paper for 3 minutes, and apply 
a normal developer. We shall be interested 
to hear how you fare with these various 
processes. | 


Ammonium Persulphate. 
Is there any means of expediting the action 
of ammonium persulphate? I left a film in 
the solution half an hour, and there was no 
action. The film had been in an alum bath. 

G. C. L. (Sydenham). 

This reducer has acquired the character, 
mot altogether undeserved, of being tricky. 
It may work perfectly with a series of 
negatives, and then unaccountably fail 
one at the critical moment. Two points 
call for special notice. This salt works 
better when it has been dissolved just a 
few minutes only before use. It must be 
kept very well corked. Also the gelatine 
must be in a soft condition, i.e., soak the 
plate or film for half an hour in cold 
water before commencing reduction. It is 
quite likely that the use of the alum bath 
in your case has tripped you up. Try 
bathing the negative in cold water то oz., 
acetic acid 1 dram for } hour, and then 


washing in plain water for 4 hour. In 
any case, it 1s advisable to see that the 
persulphate bath is faintly acid, i.e., one 
drop of strong sulphuric acid per oz. of 
reducing bath 1s sufficient. It may be 
that the tap water you are using is de- 
cidedly alkaline. This mig? account for 
your difficulty. 


Fixing and Hardening Bath. 
Can you oblige me with ‘formula for acid 
fixing and hardening bath (metabisulphite 
preferred) which will allow the film to be 
dried by heat? Where can I obtain strong 
solution of am. sulphide for toning bromide 
prints? R. P. (Brighton). 
The following is a good acid fixing 
bath with metabisulphite :—Water 1 pint, 
hypo s oz., metabisulphite 4 oz. You 
wil find a number of combined fixing 
and hardening baths given in * The Per- 
fect Negative, ^ No. 19 of THE A. P. 
Library, post free 1s. 2d. Here is one 
of them : —Water тоо parts, soda sulphite 
5 parts, citric acid 6 parts, hypo 20 parts, 
chrome alum 1 part. If you wish to dry 
your negatives by heat straight from the 
washing tank, bathe them for ten minutes 
in a bath of formalin 1 dram, water 14 oz. 
Ammonium sulphide solution is obtain- 
able from any up-to-date chemist, e.g., 
Hopkins and Williams, or Baird and 
Tatlock, Cross Street, Hatton Garden, at 
about 8d. to rod. per pound. But as it 
deterioriates with keeping, and you only 
require a small quantity at a time, you 
had better buy, say, a couple of ounces at 
once. This liquid has not an agreeable 
smell, and should not be kept in the same 
room where you store your plates and 
printing papers. 


Stained Negatives, etc. 
(1) I left some P.O.P. in contact with nega- 
tives for a week, and find the negatives are 
stained, etc. (2) Could you give me formula 
to change P.O.P. to black and white like 
bromide paper? (3) What are the conditions 
of entry to your dus ee 
| . М. К. (Malacca). 
(т) First, try and see if you can remove 
the stains by rubbing the negative with a 
small piece of clean rag very slightly 
moistened with methylated spirit от 
alcohol. This failing, then dissolve a 
few flakes of iodine in methylated spirit 
—enough to give the solution a light 
brown colour like ordinary sherry (A). 
Then dissolve 20 gr. of potassium cyanide 
in 4 oz. of water (B). (N.B.—This is a 
dangerous and deadly poison.) Place 
the negative in the iodine solution, A, and 
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rock the dish until the stains become а 
yellowish or light brownish colour. Now 
remove the plate and wash it well in run- 
ning water. Then transfer it ‘to the 
cyanide solution B, and rub the negative 
all over with a tuft of cotton wool tied to 
a glass rod, giving special attention to 
the stained parts. The stains will (or 
should) disappear in this bath. The nega- 
tive is again to be well washed before 
drying in the usual way. (2) There is no 
really satisfactory way of making a black 
and white P.O.P. Toning first with gold, 
then with platinum, gives a warm black. 
But why go to the trouble, time, and 
expense, when a bromide or gaslight paper 
gives you what you want quicker, better, 
and cheaper? (3) To enter a print in our 
competitions all you need do is to fill up 
the coupon as far as you can with the 
details of production, name and address, 
attach it to the back of the print, and 
send it to us. Residents abroad are 
allowed to use coupons of any date (see 
reference to this in coupons). 


Cooling Lantern Slides. 
Could you give me particulars of a mixture 
for cooling lantern slides while in the stage 
of a lantern? I have had considerable damage 
done by different operators. H. C. (Hull). 
The fault is more that of the operator 
than yours. When an illuminant such as 
the electric arc is used, giving out much 
heat, the lantern should be fitted with a 
water tank. At the same time you would 
be well advised to give your slides a 
bath of formalin 1 part, water 15 parts, 
as a precaution against melting, but this 
will not prevent scorching. 


Glossing Prints. 
Can you give me a way to make gaslight 
prints glossy? I know the way to make a 
rint glossy by laying it on a glass plate, 
ut that will not make it sufficiently glossy. 
Е. W. (Manor Park). 


Have you tried patent plate glass, well 
washed, dried, and polished with 
powdered talc? If this fails, you may try 
the following. Coat the glass plate with 
enamel collodion; as soon as this is set 
wash it in several changes until the sur- 
face ceases to have a greasy-looking ap- 
pearance with the water on it. Put itina 
dish of water which contains the soaked 
print. Bring them together under water, 
and lightly squeegee. Mop the back of 
the print with blotting paper, and let the 
print dry spontaneously. When quite dry 
it can be peeled off the glass. If this is 
not glossy enough we give up the 
problem. 


Enlarging. 
Can you tell me if I can use a daylight 
ger for artificial light? I should prefer 
to do this on account of the inconstancy of 
daylight. P. S. A. (Southall). 
Certainly you can use artificial light. 
The thing to bear in mind is that the 
negative must be even/y illuminated. You 
will find some suggestions and home- 
made contrivances described in chap. ix., 
“Illuminating the negative by artificial 
light," in No. 22 of THE A. P. Library, 
viz., “Lantern Slide Making," post free 
IS. 2d. 


Red Fireside Bromides. 

I wish to turn some bromide prints red for 

firelight effects. S. F. C. (Lincoln). 

Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome put up 
some tabloid preparations for the pur- 
pose you name. They are called Soloids. 
All one has to do is to dissolve one 
soloid in one ounce of water, and bathe 
the print in this. Of course you under- 
stand that this is a staining or tinting 
rather than a toning process. 
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A Matter of Fancy. 


“Do you spell it with a 
"M or a Wi?" asked tne 
judge. * That depends upon 
the taste and fancy of the 
speller, my lord,” replied 
Sam. A similarly airy dis- 
missal of the little ques- 
tions of spelling is prevalent even in ultra-technical quarters. 
In work with the spectrum, for instance, no two names are better 
known than those of Professor H. A. Rowland, who was respon- 
sible for probably the greatest advance in astronomical spec- 
troscopy that has ever been made, and Mr. Thorp, whose repro- 
ductions of the speculum gratings are very much to the fore. 
Yet a contemporary of ours manages to spell both names incor- 
rectly. If each name were spelt wrongly only once, it would, 
of course, be the fault of the printer, whose apron covers a 
multitude of other folks' sins. But when each name is spelt 
wrongly twice over in a dozen lines we look out with melancholy 
upon contemporary decadence. 


Put Out on the Line— 

That there are strange spectacles in the studio we are all 
aware. The dark-room also has the things that are peculiar, and 
so has the retoucher's department. But there is one apartment 
made use of for photographic work that strikes the eye as 
stranger than any of these. The other day, as a special treat, 
I was permitted to have a glimpse in the by-ways of a big pro- 
fessional establishment. In one room I found about a hundred 
strings stretched across from wall to wall, and arranged some- 
thing after the manner of telegraph wires. Dotted here and 
there upon them were curious little bodies, generally curled up 
like a chrysalis. I forgot about photography for the moment. 
I thought it was some new idea for representing musical nota- 
tion, and that these things were crotchets and quavers. Then I 
thought it must be the backyard of some miniature laundry. 
Finally, I was brought to the realities of the situation by the pro- 
prietor, who said, * Our system of drying the prints is the most 
expeditious," etc., etc. 


And Left to Dry. 

The amateur, I fancy, is not often allowed to plant strings 
across the room and peg his prints down upon them. But there 
are other ways of accomplishing the same end. Once I followed 
the plan of drying the prints by pinning them down at one 
corner to the curtains of the drawing-room window. The prints 
were arranged in orderly sequence up and down, and the effect 
—the zsthetic one—was distinctly good. The pattern of the 
ordinary curtain, like that of most textile articles, is apt to be a 
trifle vague and irresolute. It lacks contrast, so to speak. The 
prints certainly added a piquancy and an element of bold relief. 
There were, however, some people in the house who did not 
share my view—this generally happens in a dwelling where an 
amateur is at large—and, in deference to their old-fashioned 
ideas with regard to window decoration, I now dry my prints 
elsewhere. 


The Photographer in the Drawing-room. 

Some day I hope that even a wiser and sadder pen than my 
own will record the attempts that have been made to introduce 
photographic practice into the drawing-room, and how they have 
been frustrated. I read on one occasion that gaslight printing 
could be done in the drawing-room, if only one put a sheet of 
paper over the tablecloth so as to prevent accidents—to the print, 
of course. But, when I tried the experiment, it came to the 
same untimely end as that of attaching prints to the window 
curtains. Then I discovered that I had omitted an important 
word on reading the instructions. What they said was, that, 
theoretically, gaslight printing could be done in the drawing- 
room. Since that discovery I have been careful to make my gas- 
light prints only theoretically in the drawing-room, and to finish 
the job in the cupboard under the stairs, which latter, or the 
coal-cellar, is the proper place for the photographer in the 
house. 
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Loose Change. 

The movement on foot among photographers to provide lips 
for circular-topped bottles by attaching a bit of sealing-wax to 
one side of the neck, grows apace. It has reached the ears of 
Mrs. Gamp, who, however, is strongly of opinion that this pro- 
vision of lips for bottles is quite superfluous. * Leave the bottle 
on the chimley-piece," she says, “апа let me put my Арз to it 
when I am so dispoged.” 

Somebody has invented a changing-bag which, when turned in- 
side out, forms a focussing-cloth, and an excellent one too. Our 
own idea of converting at will each leg of the tripod into a frame 
for an exhibition enlargement is still on the boards. 

“That,” said the lecturer, “was not composed for a lantern 
slide. It was a half-plate negative—all the rest were quarter- 
plates—and half of it went wrong, so I used the other half in 
the form you see. I apologise for it." “The lecturer need not 
apologise,” said the chairman afterwards. “That slide was the 
best of the lot. I wish he had cut away the same area of nega- 


tive from his quarter-plates.” Now, did he mean——? No, he 
didn’t! 
The Rush for Gold. | 

There is an ancient custom that the candidates’ models 


assemble at Burlington House on election night, and the one 
who first brings the good news to the lucky man is paid a 
sovereign. At a late election three models competed for the 
prize. Two of them conspired, and thought it worth while to 
charter a cab to outcut the third. He, however, was not to 
be beaten, and riding unperceived on the back of the cab was 
able to clamber down and burst into the studio with his news 
before his disappointed rivals could unload themselves and 
settle with cabby. 


Untranslatable. 


"Perhaps artists should speak in untranslatable language."— 
С. В. H., in Pall Mall Gazette. 


When upon your plate my face is, 
And your portraiture is done, 
Then by no mere commonplaces, 
No such praise as *Quite Ar," 
Scarcely by a sign or token, 
Or poetic phrase or two, 
Can the thing be fully spoken, 
What that portrait means to you. 


’ And I, too, have sought, and vainly, 

AII the dictionaries through, 

Looked for words that sound profanely, 
Heard some speeches at the Zoo, 

But I sink in hopeless stutter, 
Lost in inability, 

When I make attempts to utter 
What that portrait means to me. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT O 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


145th 


Lesson. HOW 


NE of the most diffi- 
. cult things which the 
novice meets is the 
obtaining of correct 
density in the nega- 
tive. "When is the 
plate developed 
enough?” “How am 
I to judge—by the 
front, or the back, or 
by looking through? ” 
\ and so on. As we 
CN have remarked before 
Bw on this page, develop- 
ment cannot really be 
separated from two other points, the 
contrast in the subject, and the expo- 
sure given. The type of plate also 
exerts its influence on the finished 
negative. 

The novice can most easily master 
these difficulties by sticking to one 
make and speed of plate, and by de- 
veloping at a constant temperature for 
a fixed time. Even then there will be 
numerous subjects with contrast insuf- 
ficent to give good, vigorous negatives, 
and the resultant negatives must be 
modified in some way if bright and 
pleasing prints are desired. | 

The method of strengthening a nega- 
tive is called intensification. Suppose 
for a moment a normal subject, such 
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TO INTENSIFY A NEGATIVE. TEE 


as a cottage in sunlight, and that we 
have made two exposures on this, each 
plate being correctly exposed. Let us 
develop one 
plate for the 
normal time, 
say five 
minutes, and 
the other one 
for half that 
time, two and 
a half minutes. 
The shorter 
time of de- 
velopment will 
give a negative 
of less density. 
That is, the 
difference be- 
tween the light 
stopping power 
of the shadows 


and the light 
stopping 
power of the 


high lights will 
be less in the 
plate developed for the shorter time. 
If, after finishing off such a negative 
(that is, fixing it thoroughly, washing 
and drying it), we intensify, we shall, 
broadly speaking, produce the same 
effect that a certain increased time of 
development 
would have 


given. 

There are 
many cases 
where i n- 


creased time of 
development 
wil not give 
increased con- 
trast, so that 
we must not 
regard intensi- 
fication 
methods as in- 
variably make- 


others we may deliberately stop develop- 
ment as soon as the shadows begin to 
veil over, and afterwards build up the 


Fig. B. 


image by intensifying. “ Build up the 
image” very aptly describes the effect of 
intensification, for unless there is an 
image existing no good will be effected. 
Suppose, for instance, the plate shows 
no detail whatever in a considerable area 
representing perhaps dark foliage. This 
is probably due to under-exposure, 
rather than under-development. Inten- 
sification will not supply detail. We 
thus see that, as a rule, under-exposed 
plates should not be intensified. The 
thin, clean negative with ample detail, 
but yielding a somewhat grey print, is 
the kind best repaying this treatment. 

In a previous lesson we have dealt 
with the method of intensification bv 
mercuric chloride. To-day we propose 
describing the chromium method. It 
possesses two great advantages, one 
that the results are permanent, and the 
other that the operation may be re- 
peated, two or three times if need be, 
thus very literally building иф the image 
to the required strength. The illustra- 
tions show this, but before referring to 
them in detail we will go over the 
various operations and give the for- 
mule. 
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Two solutions are required, the acidi- 
fied potassium bichromate solution, and 
an ordinary amidol developer. Bur- 
roughs Wellcome Tabloids may be ob- 
tained and work perfectly. The formula 
is 


Potassium bichromate 10 gr. 
ого роет dane 23 oz. 
Hydrochloric acid ...1... 2 drops 


The most convenient way of preparing 
this is to weigh out one ounce of the 


Eir 
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the dark-room the plate should be left 
a few minutes in daylight or the light 
of an electric arc. It is then redeveloped 
with the amidol developer. The formula 
is : 

Sodium sulphite 


desto ius ї 02. 

Water UD: tO ires pnt vnl 10 OZ. 

When dissolved add 
ПЛО: erimitexce xai нра бо gr. 
10 per cent. solution potass. 
bromide vina 20 min 

тие: pla : e 
Tl МТ: 
doc MERE E |, washed for, 
er) say, ten 
an MEA minutes, to get 
И гіа of the 
amidol,  care- 
fully  sponged 
over with a 
tuft of wet 


bichromate and dissolve it in hot water, 
making up the total bulk to 10 oz. 
Probably when the solution is cold a 
little of the bichromate will crystallise 
out, but tkis is immaterial. The solu- 
tion should be kept out of a strong 
light, and should not be used if old. 

e may then take 120 minims of the 
solution, and add 2} oz. of water and 
the 2 drops of hydrochloric acid. This 
is applied to the plate, which should be 
previously soaked for a minute or two 
in cold water to soften the film. As the 
dish is rocked the image will slowly 
bleach out, becoming brownish іл 
colour. When bleaching is complete 
the plate is placed in running water, 
and washed until the yellow bichromate 
stain is removed. This will take about 
five minutes if the plate is placed in a 
horizontal condition under the running 
tap, but the washing out of the bi- 
chromate is important. The negative 
must now be exposed to light. If the 
bleaching and washing have been done 
in good, strong daylight no further ex- 
posure to light is necessary, but should 
the operations have been performed in 


cotton wool, 
and set up to 


dry. 

d the inten- 
sification is in- 
suffidient the 
whole process 
may be re- 
peated ; that is, 
the plate again 
bleached and 
washed and 
blackened. It 
is well to mix 
up а fresh lot of the bichromate bleach- 
ing solution, but the amidol may be 
used for the second blackening. 

Now, let us look at the illustrations. 
First we have the negative, which has 
been cut into 
three strips, 
numbered 1, 2, 
and 3. No. 1 
strip shows the 
strength of the 
negative before 
treatment, ог, 
more correctly, 
we might say 
ité Tack ot 
strength. Strip 
No. 2 shows 
one intensifica- 
tion, and strip 
No. 3 two in- 
tensifications. 
The prints re- 
produced will 
probably show 
still better the 
effect obtained, 
and we have 
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made three prints, one for each of 
the strips. Thus fig. B is cor- 
rectly exposed for the unintensified 
strip, and the flatness of this strip 
(No. 1) is apparent. Fig. C is printed 
for strip No. 2. The difference between 
the sky portions of strip 2 and 1 will 
give some idea of the increase of den- 
sity. Fig. D is printed for strip No. 3. 
and shows very graphically how much 
the density or printing strength is in- 
creased, as compared with strip No. 1. 

An interesting modification of the 
above method may be made by rede- 
veloping the bleached plate with a solu- 
tion of sodium sulphide, just as used 
for the sepia toning of bromide prints. 
This not only gives considerable inten- 
sification, but, owing to the colour of 
the negative being a brownish yellow, 
its printing strength is greater than 
would appear. If sodium sulphide is 
used, however, in this way, it is not 
wise to attempt to bleach a second time. 

In intensification, it is worth -noting, 
the added strength is in proportion to 
the original strength of the negative. 
This is fairly obvious when stated, but 
many workers fail to realise it, and 
wonder how it is that a negative which 
is very thin to begin with seems to gain 
so little strength after intensification, 
while one that is almost right is much 
too dense after treatment. As we have 
seen, the chromium intensification may 
be repeated, and by certain modifica- 
tions a much less degree of intensifica- 
tion may be obtained than that shown 
by the illustrations. Of these modifica- 
tions, however, more anon. 
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GREATLY ENLARGED. 


NEXT WEEK. 


No Increase in Price. 


Christmas No. of “The A. IP.” 
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NE of the very satisfactory products 


of modern photography 15 the 
healthy stimulus the camera has given to 
the study of what is generally included 
under the somewhat elastic term “natural 
history.” But, for the moment, at any 
rate, we are more concerned with the fact 
than with its neme label. 

One branch of natural history, viz., the 
study of birds—more learnedly termed 
ornithology—has come in for a large share 
of camera work. On this page we have 
a couple of excellent examples of bird 
work. These are interesting from several 
points of view. They show us the bird 
amid quite natura! surroundings. They 
also convey useful information as to 
position and movement, etc. Аз a rule, 
the bird photographer is apt to put the 
nest a little out of relative proportion. 
That is to say, he leads us to think that 
unless he can get a nest into his picture 
he does not consider the subject worth 
doing. Nest and eggs are, of course, of 
very great interest, but they by no means 
end the story. We want to know more 
abont the hourly habit of the bird, how it 
walks, runs, flies, alights, feeds, swims, 
fights. seeks its mate, defends its young, 
and feeds them, etc. 

These two prints well serve to bring out 
one very important point, viz., the funda- 


mental importance of choice of back- 
ground. In a word, in print B our eye 


at once is caught by the bird—a fairly 
dark bird against a moderately light and 


A.—COCK OF THE WALK. 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 


simple background. In print A we ex- 
perience a certain measure of conscious 
eye effort is 1equired to separate the bird 
from its background of wall, trees, cart, 
etc. In the one case we have simplicity 
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Every week two or three prints 


will be dealt with here. 


and direct effect, in the other somewhat 
of a muddle. We do not readily recog- 
nise where the bird ends or begins. 

Some reader may reply that you cannol 
pose birds, and have to take them just as 
they are. With wild and shy birds this is 
more or less the case 
at times. But with 
our Christmas friend 
we can walk round 
him and select a suit- 
able background, and 
also a helpful lighting. 

What the inexpcri- 
enced worker forgets 
is that he views his 
subject with /wo eyes. 
He thus sees objects 
in relief — set in 
various planes ог 
positions one behind 
or beyond another. 
But the one-eyed 
camera does not see 
in this way. Thus 
the photographer 
looking at this turkey 
would see the tree 
trunk on our right as 
situated yards away 
behind and beyond 
the bird's head; but 
the one-eyed camera 
sees the tree just behind the bird's head, 
so that at first glance the head and neck 
of the bird are confused with the tree 
trunk beyond, which, for a moment, sug- 
gests that it is resting on the bird's head. 

I might remind readers generally that 
in all figure work, whether birds, cattle, 
or human beings, etc., there are one 
or two broad prin- 
ciples which should 
always be kept in 
mind. 

First of all, if we 
want the spectator's 
chief attention to be 
given to the figure 
—whatever it may 
be—the background 
must not present 
any features likely 
to attract notice 
away from the 
figure. Now, the 
background may at- 
tract attention in 
various ways, e.g. 
it may present 
curious or rare 
objects, it may show 
quite familiar 
objects but be cut up by detail, or it may 
be comparatively empty as regards de- 
finite objects, yet be complex or cut up as 
regards light and shade. 

In fig. A the background shows familiar 
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By James Kirby. 
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entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. C 
Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


Prints from either the Beginners’ 


and not particularly interesting objects, 
but they cut up the background in a rather 
noticeable manner. In B the bird back- 
ground is simpler. But that is not all the 
story. A light object against a light 


ground, or a dark object against a dark 


ice 


By Mrs. McE. Kelly. 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 


ground, will not have the contrast effect 
we get from a light against dark, or vice 
versa. Do not trip up here and fall into 
the error of thinking, “The stronger the 
contrast the better." That is by no means 
a rule. Strongly marked contrasts are 
very apt to force themselves too blatantly 
on our attention. Our aim should be 
“Just enough contrast to give relief, brt 
not enough to attract notice." 

So far as technical quality goes, both 
these prints are of a quite creditable 
order. In both it may be noticed that the 
greenery part of the scene, e.g., grass, 
tree foliage, etc., comes too dark-—doubt- 
less the result of not using a green-sensi- 
tive or ortho. plate and colour filter. But 
then it is only fair to add, subjects of this 
kind call for brief exposures, which do 
not invite the use of colour fiiters. 


The attention of new readers is 
specially directed to the criticisms 
which appear week by week on this 
page. In addition, all prints sent in 


to the Weekly Competitions —when 


accompanied by stamp for return— 


are criticised free. 
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MARJORIE. By HILTON PEARSON (Canada). 
From a bromide print which was awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE ROCKING-HORSE. 


See article on " Indoor Portraiture," page 615. 


By WALTER BENINGTON. 
£94 
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T is always а pleasing task to review a Common or not of frequent occurrence, or on 


ward to another of equal promise. One 
feels that, at the end of a year crowded 
with incident of far-reaching portent to the 
world at large, the camera has steadily fulfilled 
its mission of recorder, in addition to its more 
diverse sides as a hobby, as a technical achieve- 
ment, and producer of pictures. Nobody with 
any knowledge of the subject would attempt to 


жо 
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satisfactory year’s work, and to look for- too ambitious a scale; otherwise it is bound to 


betray itself by the strained, unfamiliar look on 
the sitters’ faces. The ev eryday subject, ren- 
dered in an everyday manner, without fuss or 
affectation, is alw ays likely to be right, and will 
certainly give more pleasure to others. During 
the course of an evening party, therefore, pro- 
vided a preconceived idea has been formed of 
the picture wanted, an opportunity should be 
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put forward either the опе or the other of these sought when the required grouping pre- 
phases of photographic work as the most essen- sents itself. If, as in the case of the centre 
tial or necessary. Each has its uses, and it is in picture of the present issue, the lighting of the 
a full recognition of the many-sidedness of room is sufficient for the purpose, so much the 
camera work that this journal is conducted. better. Otherwise, the flash-lamp can be re- 
Hence we have not far to look for the cause of a quisitioned, taking care to avoid proximity 
most successful year in the history of THE A. P., with curtains and inclusion of the flash in the 
and it is with considerable pleasure that we picture itself. If a picture on a big scale is 
realise the firm and ever-increasing friendships thought beyond the capacity of the camera, 
the paper is making. We take this opportunity pleasing results can still be obtained of smaller 
of wishing all readers a happy Christmas and groups, single children, or small incidents that 
prosperity in the coming year. will serve as pleasing souvenirs hereafter. The 
6 & e articles on pages 597 and 615 should be read 
In this the Christmas Number of THe A.P. special in this connection. 
articles will be found indicating in many ways the ® ® ® 
applications of the camera to indoor work. Week by The phases of photography to which we must un- 
week the articles that appear in these pages deal with doubtedly look for the greatest development in the 
subjects current for the time of year, and during the coming year will be in the realms of cinematography. 
winter months the subjects of winter ре out During the past year or so enormous strides have been 
of doors, and the various kinds of amateur made in moving-picture work, and the 
machines both for taking and projecting 
have reached a remarkable state of perfec- 
tion. There is no need for us to dwell on 
the amazing growth of the picture palaces 
throughout the kingdom, but we must 
comment on the tendency towards amateur 
cinematography that has become inevit- 
able. During the past few weeks at least 
two new motion-picture machines have 
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present issue dwelt so much on technicali- 
ties as on the various ways in which the 
photographer can pursue his hobby at 
home, and the subjects he may take. Раг- 
ticular reference, both in the pictorial and 
lterary pages, is made to the alwavs 
popular subject of indoor portraiture, espe- 


work indoors, occupy a considerable 
amount of space. We have not in the 


cially of children, and we hope our readers 44 
will find both pleasure and profit in the 4 
perusal of these contributions. 
$ 9e e 

The great point to bear in mind in: 
dealing with subjects of this character, no 
matter whether it be a group of children 
round a table, dancing round a Christmas 
tree, or seated in front of the fire listening 
to fairy stories, is to avoid апу suggestion 
of ''posiness." If possible, the picture 
should be thought out beforehand. But it is 
unwise to attempt a subject that is un- 


appeared on the market, especially for 
amateur use. These, rightly enough, deal 
solely with the projection problem, and 
one of them, the ' * Pathéscope," appears to 
fulfil the ideal conditions for home cine- 
matography in generating its own electric 
light by the mere turning of the handle 
which operates the film movement. The 
mistake hitherto made by those who would 
popularise cinematography among ama- 
teurs is that most attention has been de- 
voted to the taking machine. We foresee 
that the introduction of perfected pro- 
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jectors of living pictures for drawing-room use will open 
up a new phase of activity for the amateur, give him a 
greater and more intelligent interest in the marvellous 
work of the cinematograph, and create a demand for the 
taking machine as the final step instead of the first. 
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We have long considered the question of dealing with 
the amateur’s position in the modern developments of 
cinematography, and in this number of THE A. P., in 
the height of the “indoor” season for photographers, 
start a new feature in the shape of “Cinema Notes " (sec 
page 617). This will deal week by week with the in- 
numerable phases of motion-picture photography that 
have a direct appeal to the amateur, particularly in the 
undoubted artistic and educational aspect of the cine- 
matograph. The pictorial side is one that we hope to 
deal with and illustrate fully, as the wonderful composi- 
tions that are frequently projected on to the screen 
during the course of a "story" are generally over- 
looked by the audience. Our readers will do well to 
keep this point in mind. Some beautiful pictorial films 
have recently been made, for instance, by Mr. Elwin 
Neame, whose artistic work is universally known, and 
now we are to have Professor Max Reinhardt's and Dr. 
Vollmoeller's celebrated wordless spectacle, “The 
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BRILLIANTLY new idea of using coins 
as weights is taking on like wildfire. 
Really, of course, the idea is not a new 
one. The more expensive chemists have, 
for years, been selling their wares for 
their weight in gold. The  fly-in-the- 
ointment in the proposition 
(to use a druggist's simile) is 
that it is possible that the 
cheaper chemists may seize 
on the idea and “raise their 
scale” to a similar pitch. In 
amateur photographic circles 
the publication of the scheme 
of weighing is already creat- 
ing considerable emotion, and 
we cull the following re- 
ports of incidents which 
show the attention which it 
has attracted. 
[ScENE: The interior of a 
dark-room. Gloom prevails, 
alleviated somewhat by a red lamp. The 
photographer is seen in an interval of his 
work. But he is not idle. He is endeavour- 
ing by the dim light to draw a cheque. Close 
at hand is a beaker containing a strongly 
stained solution of pyro. It has been unsuc- 
cessfully used, and he desires to weigh out an 
entirely new developer, of which he has the formula. He 
is writing under difficulties. A split toothpick forms his 
pen. His ink is the pyro solution. А half sheet of paper 
represents the cheque. The signature has just been affixed.] 
The Photographer (proceeding to the door, and bellowing 
through what would be the keyhole if it had not been blocked 


up): “Mary!” 
Mary (running up from the kitchen direction wiping her hands 
on the corner of her apron): “Yessir!” 


The Photographer (pushing the cheque under the door): “Take 
this cheque——” 

Mary (gratefully): “Thank you, very much, sir. 
pected, sir, I can assure——” 

The Photographer (impatiently): “What do you mean, girl? 
Take this cheque up to your mistress, and ask her to run round 
at once with it to the bank and ask them to let her have three 
sovereigns, a five-shilling piece, two half-crowns, a florin, seven 
sixpences, and the rest in coppers. Do you hear? Well, don’t 
muddle it up!” 


Most unex- 
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Miracle," shown as a motion picture at no less a place 
than Covent Garden Theatre. When the Royal Opera 
House itself becomes a cinema theatre for its own 
cultured audiences, then indeed is the existence of the 
animated picture as an artistic production justified. Be- 
side this fact, the news that the "New Gallery," the 
erstwhile home of the finest exhibitions in the history 
of the Royal Photographic Society, is now opened as 
a cinema theatre does not come as a shock. We must 
recognise the march of events, and hope, in our weekly 
Cinema Notes, to keep our readers interested in this 
live subject that so largely depends on photographic 
action for its existence. e d | 


By the time this issue of Tue А. Р. is published, the 
Daily Mail and other daily papers published by the 
Amalgamated Press will have made public the names of 
the winners of the £1,000 prize competition. | We are 
glad to find that the lucky winner of this magnificent 
prize, Mr. Douglas Brown, of Putney Hill, is a reader of 
THE A. P., and others of the winners of the smaller 
prizes have written us that not only are they readers, but 
have derived considerable help from the matter pub- 
lished on the subject. We hope shortly to publish some 
articles from the pens of the prize-winners which will 
undoubtedly prove of interest to innumerable readers. 
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MAKE-WEIGHTS: A Dark-room Article. + 


By С. Н. Г. EMANUEL 
Special to ‘‘ The A. P. & P. N.” 


[Mary does her best, and gives her mistress the master's 
message that she is to take the cheque to the bank and bring 
back “three sovereigns, a half-crown, and the rest in seven and 
sixpennies well muddled up."] 


A distressing incident happened last week at the house of Mr. 
Jones, a respectable gentleman residing in Muggleborough, and 
well known as an enthusiastic amateur photographer. Our 
information is derived from the servants’ evidence, which is to 
the effect that on the Wednesday evening the gentleman in ques- 
tion proceeded as usual to his dark-room and locked himself in. 
After a short period they heard from within the chinking of 
money, followed by language which they had never heard before. 
Almost at once the door of the dark-room burst open, and Mr. 
Jones broke out, and, rushing into the kitchen, loudly exclaimed, 
“I must have money." The servants were naturally alarmed, 
and made no response to his demand. Whereupon he laid hands 
on them violently and successively, and by this means shook out 
of the cook a shilling, a sixpenny bit and a volume entitled 
“Dreams, and What they Mean.” From the housemaid was 
similarly extracted a half-crown, two inscribed penny pieces, on 
one of which was scratched “I love Jack” and on the other 
“Jack loves I” (being apparently the relics of an interrupted 
romance of the past), and a penny handbook entitled “How to 
Bring a Breach of Promise Action.” Ignoring the literature, Mr. 
Jones swept up the coins, exclaiming, “Thank heavens!” and 
then rushed up to the children’s nursery, and, borrowing a hait- 
pin from the nurse's hair (withoui so much as “Бу your leave”), 
proceeded to pick the lock of the youngster’s money-box, and 
extracted therefrom a halfpenny and three farthings, ignoring 
curiously enough, some small silver which the box contained. 
He then rushed down to his dark-room and bolted the door. 
The servants by now were in a great state of terror, for their 
mistress was away in the country at the time. Fortunately, the 
household possesses an admirable household guide entitled 
“What to Do in Case of Trouble,” and on the basis of the advice 
there found on the advent of “area sneaks,” they resolved to 
communicate with the police. By a happy coincidence a repre- 
sentative of the force chanced to be in the larder, where he had 
retired on Mr. Jones’s invasion, and from behind the larder 
door had witnessed the whole occurrence. He went for assist- 
ance, but it took all the efforts of three constables to remove 
Mr. Jones to the station, where a supplemental charge of “ resist- 
ing the police" was entered against him. At the hearing the 
prisoner made a confused and rambling speech about money and 
photography. The magistrate remanded the prisoner in custody, 
and directed that medical evidence should be fortncoming as to 
his state of mind. 
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HERE is no real 


reason whv the 


following notes 
should not apply to any 
party, tea parties, dinner 
parties, birthday parties, 
or supper parties, at any 
ише ol year, except 


that, owing to the approach of the festive season, Christ- 
mas parties are likely to be more in evidence, and the 
participants therein are more likely to be in a good 
humour. This last is an important factor in dealing 
with a subject that calls for a certain amount of patience 
and unruffled demeanour when everything goes wrong. 
Not that Christmas party photography suffers more 
from unforeseen incidents and accidents than any other 
form of indoor work; but it is well to be prepared. 

The subject 15 one, however, that will appeal to every 
worker. Who, for instance, has not been struck with 
the wonderful groupings and play of light and shade to 
be seen at a children's раму? And whether it is incidental 
groups of figures round the fire, romping on the stairs, 
or seated round the tea-table, the desire to record the 
scene by photography is frequently felt. 

‘The Question of Lighting. 

A realisation of the difliculties must, nevertheless, 
always occur as soon as the subject is seriously at- 
tempted. Putting daylight out of court altogether, the 
illumination problem is probably the most important 
one, and artificial light that may be used for the purpose 
can be divided into two varieties—first, the lighting of 
the house itself may be utilised, and this may be either 
gas or electric light; secondly, flashlight or other form 
of a brilliant portable illumination. 

Undoubtedly the best results, from the pictorial point 
of view, are obtained when it is possible to use the 
actual lighting of the room in which the grouping of 
the subject has been observed. This, however, presents 
difficulties that cannot always be overcome; whereas 
with flashlight one can be more certain of obtaining a 
fully exposed plate in a minimum of time, but the de- 
sired lighting effect can only be arrived at approxi- 
mately; while there is always the danger of producing a 
frightened expression in the faces of children if the 
flash has to be repeated. 

The utility of flashlight, however, for firelight effects, 
when the flash-lamp is placed in the empty grate, and 
the group gathers round in simulation of warming them- 
selves by the cheery glow, has been frequently demon- 
strated in the pages of THE A. P. For Christmas 
party flashlight work generally, the amateur cannot do 
better than acquire one of the handy little “Agfa ” flash- 
lamps, which can be carried in the pocket with a small 
bottle of flash-powder, and the flashlight picture taken 
at any moment without preparation beyond focussing 
and pointing the camera in the right direction. 

This brings us to the question of apparatus. On 
more than one previous occasion we have referred in 
THE А. P. to the utilitv of the small modern camera for 
night photography. The reasons that make this tvpe 
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outdoor 


of camera so useful for | : 
night photography apply with equal force Р, LZ 
to indoor night photography, particularly 


if the normal lighting of the house is being employed. 


Where ihe Small Camera Scores. 

Briefly, the advantages are that the small camera, 
with a nigh-efhiciency lens, permits greater depth of 
focus at tull aperture than would be possible on a 
larger camera with a lens of longer focal length, and 
it is therefore possible to obtain figures in compara- 
tively sharp focus in several planes at the same time. 
The short-focus large-aperture lens also appears to 
permit in practice, contrary to the accepted theory, a 
greater volume of light (and hence a shorter exposure) 
to reach the sensitive film with a given stop, and there is 
also apparently much less tendency to halation. This 
lack of halation, as a matter of fact, is helped consider- 
ably by the extremely thin glass upon which the many 
small-sized plates are coated, although, of course, if 
films are used the question does not arise. A further 
point in favour of the small camera for this work is the 
ease with which it can be got ready and focussed, and 
with the folding varieties it is not at all essential to de- 
pend on the focussing screen, as the scale will be usually 
sufficient for the purpose. 

About a year ago, in an article on artificial light 
photography, we referred at length to the use of incan- 
descent spirit-vapour lamps as a means of illumination 
for home portraiture. We are still of opinion that 
several of these lamps, used in conjunction, want а. 
lot of beating for the purpose, but in’ houses where 
incandescent gas is used it is quite possible to obtain a 
picture similar to that reproduced on pages 608-9 with 
very little trouble and a great deal of pleasure. In 
this case three inverted incandescent gas mantles, suit- 
ably shielded by a light-coloured shade, were the source 
of illumination. 

Lenses and Plates. 

A variety of experiments demonstrated the following 
facts :—In the first case, an exposure was made on a 
Wratten Panchromatic plate, using an 8-in. Cooke por- 
trait lens, working at F/3.5. This is a magnificent lens 
for the work, and, although fully exposed plates were 
obtained with an exposure of 3 seconds, it was only 
possible to get one plane of the picture sharp at a time, 
owing to the depth of field of the subject. 

After several further attempts, during which the 
youngsters entered into the fun, competing among them- 
selves who could stay still longest, the depth of focus of 
the very small camera was taken advantage of, and the 
best picture was eventually obtained on a tiny negative 
secured with the little ‘‘ Sibyl ” camera and Zeiss Tessar 
F/4.5 lens. One of the new Leto Ultra-Rapid plates 
was used, and with 4 seconds exposure gave a good 
negative. This plate has a particularly high speed, but 
a fine grain, and gave an image soft yet full of delicate 
gradations that enabled a suitable enlargement to be 
made. The reproduction is made from a bromide 
enlargement on '' Lingrain" paper. 
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HE ancient Egyptians who modelled 
domestic utensils and household 
furniture, the tools and implements 

used in various arts and handicrafts, and 
arranged them, together with miniature 
figures of workmen and others to represent 
varied scenes and incidents for placing in the tombs of their 
dead; the painstaking tapestry workers of the Middle Ages; 
the artist, who arranges a model of the picture he intends to 
paint, and drapes small lay figures in order to try the effect 
of different positions and lighting ; and the toddler of to-day, 
erecting his sand castles on the beach—all may be correctly 
designated picture builders. 

Many others in all walks of life who make use of picture 
building, either as an end in itself or as a means to achieve 
something not so readily obtainable in other ways, will at 
once occur to the reader, such, for instance, as the modeller 
of scenes for 
table decoration, 
the landscape 
gardener, the 
designer, and so 
on ad libitum. 

We propose, 
however, in the 
limited space at 
our disposal, to 
deal with to 
some extent, and 
to illustrate, that 
aspect only of 
picture building 
which 1$ prac- 
tised, not as an 
end in itself, 
but as a means 
of producing 
pictures which 
are, sometimes 
at least, not 
otherwise obtain- 
able; and a 
description of 
the modus 
operandi, with 
photographs at 
different stages 
in the produc- 
tion of realistic pictures of a winter landscape in one’s own 
room in summer, will sufficiently demonstrate the possi- 
bilities of the art. 

In connection with any art of representing nature, three 
classes of people have to be taken into account—firstly, 
those who have a real love for, and can thoroughly appre- 
ciate the beauties of Nature in all her moods, and who also 
possess artistic perception and imitative powers; secondly, 
those who have an intense love of the beautiful in Nature, 
but have not the least idea of representing or reproducing 
it in any way; thirdly, those who fail to perceive the loveli- 
ness by which they are surrounded, and are, in consequence, 
incapable of depicting it or of fashioning anything in its 
likeness. | 

It will be obvious, then, that those who are endowed with 
а love of Nature and artistic ability will be the most success- 


Modelling Table, with stage for picture building. 
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ful picture builders, and we leave it to the introspective 
reader to decide as to his classification and proceed with the 
matter in hand, hoping that the suggestions we offer ma 
be of real use to the former, while we trust the latter will 
at least find them interesting. 

The first operation towards the end we have in view is, of 


Commencing to Build the Picture. 


course, to form a mental image of the desired scene, or to 
make a rough working sketch; next, in accordance with 
such mental picture or drawing, to place roughly in position 
the principal masses of material upon the floor of the minia- 
ture stage, on no account forgetting that, in the case of an 


The Snowstorm. 


open landscape, the space to be covered—say, 18 in. from 
foreground to mid-distance—will, in the picture, represent, 
say, half a mile; and in order that the different objects may 
in the finished picture appear in correct perspective and 
give a natural appearance to the distance represented, they 
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Hard Times. 


must diminish proportion- 
ately as they recede. No de- 
finite or hard and fast rules 
can be given for this phase of 
the work, as artistic ability 
and experience will alone 
enable the operator to 
arrange them effectively. 

Having arranged the larger 
masses Satisfactorily, suitable 
heights, undulations, or levels 
must be added, and the 
smaller objects filled in. 

Minute details of propor- 
tionate sizes, natural appear- 
ance, and disposition are a 
necessity in the foreground, 
and in this respect, too, the 
distance to be represented Dawn. 
must never be lost sight of, 
for unless wealth and minuteness of detail quickly 
fall off as the picture recedes, false perspective will 
result. 

At this point it may be noted that no hints have been given 
to aid the amateur picture builder in the choice of a suitable 
base or foundation for the scene, nor of materials for the 
superstructure. 

Altogether, 
these are quite 
simple matters, 
as any board or 
table-top will 
answer very 
well for work- 
ing upon ; but 
if the best 
arrangement 
for the purpose 
be desired, it 
will be well to 
have a tilting 
апа elevating 
table, as shown 
in the photo- 
graph, with a 
movable 
framed stage 
upon it for sup- 
porting back- 
grounds and 
shades, so that 
practically any 
aspect and 
lighting of the 
picture may be 
readily secured. 


Out in the Cold. 
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With regard to suitable modelling materials, anything and 
everything may be used that will enable the artist to so build 
his picture that it will look like the real thing when seen 
through the wrong end of а telescope—an artist’s diminishing 
glass or ordinary negative lens is, however, preferable for the 
purpose. The following list of materials used in constructing 
the original of the pictures herein reproduced clearly shows 
that appearance is everything. 

Materials used:—Lump  pumice-stone, modelling clay, 
glass, meal, cement, plaster, glue, French chalk, larch and 
hawthorn twigs, heather, manilla fibre, lichens, moss, sand, 
small stones, small roots, grass, small sedge plants, aniline 
dye, powdered colour, wire, cardboard, brown paper, etc. 

When it is borne in mind that everything one can see, or 
even imagine, may be modelled more or less successfully 
innumerable modifications in method ‘and material will 
suggest themselves to the ingenious imitative worker, while 
there is unlimited scope for the photographic dodger to give 
additional effect to the reproduction of the built picture, 
which often admits of some 
improvement before or after 
printing, by the operations 
well known as reducing, re- 
touching, blocking out, print- 
ing in, sunning down, etc., 
all of which are useful, and, 
when discreetly employed, 
give greater attractiveness to 
the work of the picture 
builder. | 

It may be interesting to 
add that, with one exception, 
all the pictures we reproduce 
were photographed from the 
same built-up model, with 
trifling obvious additions. 
Pictures of similar nature to 
that of the ibex—in which a 
model animal is utilised—are 
easily arranged, with small 


Winter Moonlight. 


chunks of rock in the foreground and a suitable background 
painted in monochrome. 

The photographs are quite straightforward presentments 
of the little scenes, and it will be obvious how, in the hands 
of the expert " bromoiler ” or other, who has the final result 
of this picture under his own control, it would be possible 
to simulate the most beautiful atmospheric effects. бо 
far as the actual photography is concerned, practically any 
good stand camera can be employed for the production of 
negatives of these subjects. Due regard must be paid to 
the lighting. A good skylight or big top light is perhaps 
most generally satisfactory, but, failing this, some excellent 
results can be obtained by the employment of artificial light. 
The use of a couple or three incandescent gas burners or 
electric lights on movable standards, and shielded with tissue- 
paper screens, will give ample control. 
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Е who would make 
H his little lantern 


show at home the success 
his heart desires and 
his work deserves, may 
2 advisedly lay to heart 
the following fable and 
its moral : 

A certain Wife, seated 
with her Back to the 
Window, pointing to her 
Dog  reposing on a 
black Hearthrug before 
the Fire in a Withdraw- 
ing Room, said to her faithful Spouse, * How aptly is my 
Faithful Hound named ‘ Snowball,’ for verily does he appear 
to be as white as Snow ! " Whereupon her Husband seized a 
Bone, and, calling the Dog, tossed the Bone into the freshly 
fallen Snow which lay on the Ground outside the Window, 
saying to his wife, * Your Dog is so much darker than Snow 
that he might have been not inappropriately called Soot." 

Moral.—A certain Thing may appear to be Light or Dark 
according as it contrasts with its Surroundings. Verily 
Blackness is only much-diluted Whiteness. | 


Here we have the essence of getting an apparently brilliant 
lantern picture by means of such a source of illumination 
for projection as incandescent gas, viz., everything except 
the projected picture should be as dark as possible. Thus, 
for instance, if you have the choice of two rooms, one with a 
light and the other with a dark wall paper, you will select the 
latter, if other conditions also support this choice. In a 
lantern show the screen picture is the thing, and all else must 
be made subservient. 

(1) The Slides.—As your leading aim is to make the most 
of a limited light source, the slides should be kept on the 
delicate rather than the vigorous side when developing. The 
slightest trace of fog is to be guarded against by every avail- 
able precaution. Although the slide, while wet, may appear 
to be fog free, yet it will be as well to give it a few seconds 
in a freshly mixed hypo and ferricyanide reducing bath. 
(Many good slide makers follow this course invariably.) 
Note that a warm-toned slide looks less heavy, dull, and dead 
than a similar one in black. 

(2) Гле Lantern.—1f you do not possess a regulation pro- 
jection lantern, you can get along very fairly well with most 
of the modern doe d lanterns. But whichever you pro- 
pose to use, make the best of it by polishing the reflector 
with whiting and a little dilute ammonia, finishing off with 
washleather. Similarly, clean the condenser lenses with a 
few drops of pure alcohol, and finish off with distilled water, 
using a very old but quite clean bit of silk handkerchief. 
Rub very lightly, slowly, and as little as possible. Briskly 
rubbing glass with dry silk electrifies the glass, causing dust 
particles to cling to it. 

(3) Focussing.—Make a focussing slide by enclosing a 
33 by 33 inch piece of fine black net or plain veiling between 
two cover glassess, and bind them together in the usual way. 
This is better for focussing than using an ordinary picture 
slide, as it enables one readily to see what the definition all 
over the slide is, and also gives one a better idea as to even- 
ness of illumination. Proceed thus : (1) Arrange the position 
of lantern, screen, etc., so that the picture just comes within 
the screen and is fairly sharp. (2) Withdraw the slide, and 
arrange the light for evenness of illumination on the screen. 
(3) Replace the side, and focus up as sharply as possible. 

(4) The Screen.—Unless you are fortunate enough to have 
an electric arc, lime light, or some other powerful illuminant, 
do not be tempted to use a large screen ; i.e., when in doubt 
take the smaller size. Remember that illumination falls off 
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as the area of the screen increases. For 
instance, a 4 by 4 ft. screen is only 
about half as bright as a 3 by 3 ft. 
screen with the same conditions of light- 
ing. If we call the illumination of a 6 by 6 ft. screen 1, then 
a 5 by 5 ft. would be 1%; a 4 by 4 ft., 21; and a 3 by 
3 ft., 4. Remember also that when showing screen pictures 
In any average sized living-room, your spectators—one can 
hardly call them “audience "—will be, generally speaking, 
much nearer the screen than they would be in an average 
sized lecture hall. Therefore a somewhat smaller size of 
picture will be more agreeable, apart from the question of 
illumination or brightness. 

As to the screen material, it must suffice to give a list, and 
let each operator select according to his needs. For small 
sizes, smooth ‘but not shiny white card (double atlas, 53 by 

г in.)) Good white paper comes next, but is easily marked 

y creases. А piece of prepared artist's canvas nailed flat 
against a wall can have a coat of good white paint, to which 
has been added the merest suspicion of blue OPE cobalt or 
French ultramarine, but not Prussian blue), allowed to dry, 
rubbed over lightly with the finest sandpaper, and then given 
a second coat, with rather more turps and less oil, so as to 
dry flat, i.e., not shiny, or ^ mat." This makes a good screen, 
which can be kept rolled up on a 2 in. diameter wooden roller. 

If the showroom has folding doors, i.e., connecting two 
rooms, it is sometimes convenient to use a so-called 
transparent screen. The company are in one room, and the 
lantern in the other, with the screen dividing them. The 
old plan was to use a linen sheet well soaked in water, 
slightly wrung out, and tied by tapes to a light wooden frame. 

(5) Position of Screen.—This should be considered from 
both sides, viz., (1) comfort of viewing by the assembly, and 
(2) convenience of the showman. The lower the better for 
both, provided heads do not get in the way. Much can be 
done for mutual comfort by arranging the youngsters and 
shorter adults in the front seats. Also arrange the chairs so 
that the persons in one row look between two chairs in the 
next row in front, and so on. If the lantern is tilted, it is 
important to tilt the screen so that it makes the same angle 
with the vertical that the base of the lantern does with the 
horizontal plane. In other words, the screen must be per- 
pendicular to the optic axis of the lantern. 

It is a good plan to put the lantern in one corner of the 
room and the screen in the opposite corner, leaving a narrow 
gangway between the chairs along the diagonal line, and so 
keeping the heads out of the way. 

(6) Darkening the Room.—The moral of our fable is to 
the effect that the darker the room the brighter the pictures 
will appear. Daylight 15 easily shut out with curtains, aided, 
if need be, by big sheets of brown paper fixed to the curtains 
with safety pins. Light from the open firegrate is often a 
considerable trouble, which is not even thought of, as a rule, 
by the young hand. The pater or mater airily suggest that 
a chair or a screen will prevent any firelight being seen. But 
they probably do not realise how much light a fire—even 
when “nearly out ”—can throw on to the ceiling, to be 
reflected all over the room. In cold weather the best plan is 
to make up a good fire a couple of hours before show-time, 
shut the door, and let the room get well warmed up. Then 
rake out the fire just before the company take their seats. 
If a fire screen is put before the fireplace, they will take it for 
granted that there is a fire there. 


Another good tip is to get the help of someone at the piano 
and if you want the little show to go * as smooth as velvet," 
rehearse everything. Trust nothing to memory. Make a 
list of everything wanted or requiring attention, and go 
through the list before seating the company. Leave nothing 
to chance. 
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A Practical Article by А. L. HITCHIN. 


Special to “The A. P. and Р. N." 


(See Illustration on p. 6 Supplement.) 


an absolute necessity that the first stage in the process, 
which is the making of a black-and-white bromide print, 
should be carefully and systematically carried out. 

The finished results will be far from pleasing unless the 
bromide print be “ just right." The writer would also point 
out that the “just right” does not necessarily mean a print 
that is judged to be good as a black-and-white print, but one 
that the experience of a few trials tells one is suitable. 

In a few words, the print should be from a negative that is 
thin without being flat, and having, as nearly as possible, a 
complete scale of gradation. 

The print should be well exposed, developed as far as it 
will develop, and should be rather on the “over” side when 
judged as a monochrome print. Flat prints are useless, as 
they produce muddy flesh tints. 

he following articles and solutions will now be required 
to produce the tri-colour print : —Three or four brushes (pre- 
ferably sable) Nos. 3 to 5, a bottle of “ Maskine,”* a small 
quantity of benzine or petrol, a piece of Plasticine. 


Ferricyanide Bleacher. 


È the production of bromide prints in three colours, it is 


Potassium ferricyanide ............................. l oz. 
Potassium bromide ................................... À oz. 
Mates co ate аы е aad e aa esie ОС 20 OZ. 


Doug лына ны ооо 20 02 
Gold Toning Solution. 

Gold CBloride о ноа 1 gr. 

Thiocarbamide SMES SERE 6 gr. 

Sulphuric acid (1 in 40) ........................... $ oz. 

WW Ае TT T UT E 4 oz 


Different shades of brown for special effects may be 
obtained by the substitution of potassium iodide or common 
salt for the potassium bromide of the bleaching solution. 

After deciding which parts of the print are to be altered 
in colour, paint out with the bleaching solution all the parts 
to be either sepia or flesh tint. | 

When the silver forming this part of the image is com- 
pletely converted (this is determined by the almost entire 
disappearance of the image), the surface moisture is now 


* Maskine is obtainable from А W. Penrose and Со , Ltd., Farringdon Road, Е.С. 
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blotted off carefully Бу 
using the edge of a piece of 
blotting-paper. It is not 
advisable to use the blot- 
ting-paper as one does in - 
the ordinary way, as this is likely to force the bleacher be- 
yond the prescribed area. 

Should some of the bleaching solution, however, find its 
way on to the other parts of the print, at this stage the parts 


3 >> & 


Second Stage 


may be redeveloped by application, with a brush, of any of 
the usual developers used for bromide prints. | 

The print must now be placed face downwards in a dish 
of water, so allowing the bleacher to sink. This is important, 
for if the print is placed face upwards, the gradual dissolving 
out of the solution will partially bleach the image of the 
surrounding portions of the print. 


Third and Fourth Stage. 


The water must now be changed frequently until it is free 
from yellowness. It is now placed in the sulphide solution 
until chemical action is complete. 
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Four or five changes of water should now be given, and the 
print pinned up to dry. 

It has now a not unpleasing appearance, but a much more 
finished and satisfactory result may be obtained by treating 
the parts of the print representing flesh with the gold toning 
solution. | 

This brings us to the third stage in the process. 

The parts that we wish to remain sepia are now painted out 
with “ Maskine,” or any other varnish that will act as a resist 
to the gold solution, by preventing its contact with the sepia 
portions. 

It is not necessary to apply the “Maskine ” to the black 
parts of the print, as these remain unaltered even after pro- 
longed immersion. 

We now take a piece of Plasticine and roll it out to about 
the thickness of a lead pencil. This is placed in a circle 
around the parts we wish to tone to a flesh colour, and 
pressed down sufficiently to form a watertight joint. 
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The gold solution is now poured into this confined area 
and allowed to act until just before the desired colour is 
reached. It is then poured off the print, which is then placed 
face downwards in water. 

Our reason for the use of Plasticine is to allow as little 
solution to be used as possible, otherwise a difficulty may be 
experienced in staying the action at the right moment, owing 
to the continuing action of the solution absorbed by the paper 
and gelatine. Half a dozen changes of water are now re- 
quired, and the print is pinned up to dry. 

When this stage is reached, the removal of the “ Maskine ” 
or varnish, whichever is used, is an easy matter. A pledget 
of absorbent cotton is moistened with benzine or petrol, and 
with gentle rubbing the resist is removed. 

In the case of some varnishes, it will naturally be necessary 
to use the solvents used in the preparation of those varnishes. 
For instance, in the case of celluloid varnish, amyl acetate 
would be required. 
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*PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR. 1912." 


N my bookshelves are 

the eighteen volumes 
ої “Photograms of the 
Year,” which begin with 
the year 1895. This 
annual review of the prin- 
cipal photographs of their 
respective years really 
began in а concluding 
number of the Photogram, 
1894. The editor, the late 
Mr. Snowden Ward, then 
asked his readers to say if 
they wished the review 
there initiated to be expanded and to 
form an annual volume in itself. The 
result was the founding of thereview of 
the year's work, “Photograms of the 
i Year," a review to which we all now 
| look forward with real interest, and 
| look back to when we wish to refresh 
our memories. I have consulted these volumes so frequently, and 
have found them so valuable, that now, on the appearance of a 
further volume, I feel it a duty to my fellow-photographers who 
may not have seen it, or only casually, to draw their attention to 
it. The older workers will not need any reminder. Through the 
whole series of the publication runs a strong note of vitality. 
Mr. Snowden Ward believed in photography, and the example of 
one man, and, still more, that of a group of men, such as con- 
stitute our “live ” societies, does incalculable good in furthering 
the real interests of our art. For it is to photography as an art 
—whatever arguments there may be to the contrary—that “ Photo- 
grams of the Year" justifies its existence. 

Under the auspices of the present editor, Mr. F. J. Mortimer, 
this annual has renewed its youth, indeed, has made a new 
starting-point. The pages are large, being the size of those of 
this journal, and this permits of reproductions of pictures on an 
adequate scale. The fact that all the pictures are given the same 
way up makes it unnecessary to turn the book about, so it is 
quite comfortable and easy to handle when one is sitting in 
the armchair. There are thirty-six pages of letterpress. Not, 
be it noted, “dry” reading, but a running, interesting review of 
pictorial photography the world over. There are special articles 
from France, Spain, Holland, Germany, Australia, Italy (who 
seem to have spared a little time from fighting for photography), 
and the United States. That from France, of course, is by 
M. Demachy, a writer whose contributions have adorned this 
annual from and since 1898. 

His fluent English, humour, and delicate play of words have 
always filled me with wonder and envy. Mr. Antony Guest gives 
us, in “Paths of Progress,” an outline of the probable future 
developments of pictorial work. Не thinks, and rightly, the 
tendency to be more and more to individual expression, and that 
“that most perfect instrument of the mind, the human hand, 
cannot be left out of account.” Photographers, I fancy, who, 
like myself, have endeavoured to arrive at individual expression 
viá the mind and the hand, will, to a man, be on the side of 


An Appreciation. 


By W. R. BLAND. 


Mr. G. Bernard Shaw in styling the hand *a clumsy tool." Mr. 
Guest puts an unerring finger on the fallacy of the somewhat 
recent outcry about a pictorial slump. Because those “slumpers ” 
tried to run before they could walk, and couldn’t, they cried out 
that all the world is a cripple. Mr. Guest knows that real 
progress must be slow. He writes, “From one year to another 
little difference could be seen, but the present results contrasted 
with the beginnings are as light to darkness.” 

To Mr. F. C. Tilney deservedly falls the honour of reviewing 
the two great exhibitions. He does not tell us much about the 
exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society, perhaps little 
could be said, but five and a half pages fall to the Salon, and 
here the critic is more at home. Yet I feel he is fighting all 
the time against bonds. Не has not space to stretch himself in. 
Readers should go carefully through these articles, and illumin- 
ate the criticisms by turning to the reproductions of the pictures 
named, or, perhaps, more properly, illuminate the pictures by 
the criticisms. This is the way to acquire guidance and in- 
formation. I could have wished there were references in the 
text to the page on which a picture referred to may be found. 

The editor contributes a comprehensive article on “The Year's 
Work.” This has always been among the most interesting, per- 
haps the most so, of the various articles. Mr. Mortimer has 
been known to most of us for many years in connection with 
photographic weeklies and other publications. He has always 
made his mark therein, a very big thumb-mark. Yet, though I 
had never doubted I knew Mr. Mortimer as a writer (for have I 
not read everything photographic he has written except that 


extensive work, “The Dictionary of Photography "?), I am driven 


to confess I never knew him at all. It seems evident that the 
severe limits of weekly publications have not permitted his 
soul and pen to expand. But here, in “The Year’s Work,” 1 
find the real man at last. In the space of eight and a half pages 
he shows an intimate knowledge of the year’s work, and also all 
of photographic politics which is worth recording. This article, 
to me, is the most interesting one in the book. It is so well 
and easily written, and brims over with information. Nowhere 
in the volume is there any “high falutin.” The general tone is 
sane and healthy, and the articles 1 have specially drawn atten- 
tion to will bear reading over and over again whenever one has 
a little time to spare, and consulted and referred to in the future. 

The one hundred and six pictures which are placed together 
at the end of the book form not only the finest collection of the 
kind which has ever been issued, as far as I know, but the great 
majority form admirable object-lessons for the studious, earnest 
pictorial worker. 

The fundamental difference between “ordinary” photography 
and pictorial photography is that the first-named shows us some- 
thing, while the second, if successful, not only shows us some- 
thing, but /e//s us something too. These pictures, selected from 
the best work of the leading photographers the world over, have 
something to say. I cannot give them higher praise than that. 

As Christmas greetings will soon be becoming general, there 
can be no shadow of doubt that should they take the form of a 
copy of this handsome and aartistically got-up volume, the 
recipient will have something he will value from that time 
onward. 
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LA CHANTEUSE. 
The original, an oil-transfer print, was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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NOBODY now goes 
to Switzerland with- 
out a camera; that 
is ап understood 
thing, for one can- 
not imagine апу- 
where тоге ideal 
photographic con- 
ditions; and last 
winter we started 
out gailv with two 
cameras, stacks of 
film, and high 
hopes. Unfortu- 
natelv, however, it 
was the time of 
strikes, and con- 
tinually they kept 
taking place—in our 
weather. The bright, sparkling atmosphere that one 
usually could reckon on, the blue sky, and the brilliant 
snow were often on strike, and a dull, grey muggi- 
ness was doing blackleg for them. So when things 
were not very tempting out of doors, we turned our 
attention to what was going on in the hotel. The light 
in manv of the rooms was good enough to do interiors, 
and if we wanted figures in them the models were 
usually quite ready to help a little by keeping still. 
The waitresses, or "daughters of the dining-room," as 
they are called there, were very flattered when asked 
to halt a second when they were serving lunch, and the 
hilarious ski-ing tea party who were making such a 
noise were quite willing to stop talking for a second 
while the camera recorded their cheery gathering. 

But what we found most interesting was flashlight 
photography. There were so many tempting subjects, 
and it was only the fear of becoming a nuisance to the 
hotel that kept us from doing much more. 

Every evening, after dinner, there used to be an 
amusing ceremony. The concierge would button his 
coat and put on his hat, and then deal out the letters 
that had arrived Ьу the English mail, and we, like good 
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NOTE ON CHRISTMAS wa SWISS HOTEL 


By CARINE CADBY. 


Illustrated by WILL CADBY. 


children taking a prize, would go and receive them, one 
by one. 

Our aim in this work was that it should not shout 
itself flashlight photography. Perhaps in the one of 
the concierge and the letters, the fact is not quite as 
obvious as in the others. It is a little difficult to judge 
the exact amount of flashlight powder to use to get 
a full exposure. The bowling alley seems the worst 
example, the lighting being decidedly rather crude, and, 
had circumstances allowed, we should have tried it 
again. One of the guests of the hotel, for some in- 
scrutable reason, had decided we were not to do it, 
and had been successful in stopping us until the last 
day the hotel 
was open. 
Thinking we 
had given up 
hope, he was 
off his guard, 
and we 
hurried down 
and got the 
camera апа 
the marker 
into position, 
and the first 
people to 
come down 
were pressed 
into our ser- 
as models 
and the 
photograph 
was taken. 
It was all 
done in five 
minutes, and 
when we left 
the hotel next 
day we did 
not know if 
we had been successful in really getting it, or our enemy 
т preventing it. (See illustration on next page.) 

The photograph on the stairs was too tempting to 
resist, and as the models were friends, our work was 
much easier. Тһе landing and stairs being rather a 
big space, the flashlight did not carry far, but it is 
really a fairly correct effect, for the electric light on the 
ceiling of the landing gave just the same lighting as 
the flash. 

One cannot deny that hotel life in the winter in 
Switzerland is very amusing, and there are many things 
and incidents well worth recording, and flashlight will 
be found to considerably increase the possibilities of 
perpetuating these with a camera. 

We photographers are so used to coming up against 
the limits of our craft that at first it is difficult to realise 
how our scope has been enlarged. Probably another 
vear the weather will be normal again, and we shall use 
all our plates out of doors, but, in anv case, with flash- 
light one has two strings to one's bow. 


А Daughter of the Dining-room. 
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Although this little article deals primarily with the 
possibilities that present themselves for the camera 
indoors when spending Christmas in a Swiss hotel, it is 
difficult to imagine the state of mind of any individual 
who would not want to secure some photographs out of 
doors also. As we have mentioned in a previous article 
in THE A. P., perhaps nowhere are there so many 
cameras seen at one time as in Switzerland in the 
winter. It is, in fact, the ideal hunting ground for the 
amateur, as practically every form of camera has an 
Opportunity for securing pictures of one kind or another. 
For the man with the high-speed shutter there are sub- 
jects in plentv—the “ski-ing,” “bandy,” and numerous 
other well-known winter 
sports afford endless 
opportunities; while for 
the pictorial worker the 
landscape scenes are un- 
rivalled. 

Whatever form the 
work mav take, how- 
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whether 
landscape, 
прате 
studies, 


or TEITE, 
it is е 
same. The 


presence of 
the white 
surround- 


On the Stairs. 


The Bowling Alley. 
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ings out of 
doors eœn- 
hances the 
e ff e c t 
alwavs. 
Тһе lands- 
scapes will 
be simple 
and digni- 
hed, for all 
unneces- 
sarv detail 
has been 


The English Mail. 


blocked out by the snow, 
and the wealth of unimpor- 
tant matter which usually 
bothers the average pic- 
torial landscapist or the 
worker who takes figures 
with a landscape back- 
ground is absent. In any case, the photographer who 
spends Christmas at a Swiss hotel will have no reason 
to complain of lack of subjects for his camera. 

All too soon the times passes, and our holiday is over. 
The sledges, alreadv packed with luggage, stand at the 
door, and the only minutes that do not race by are the 
good round thirtv alwavs allowed by Swiss landlords 
for the “Good-byes " of their guests! Well, it has 
been a happv, irresponsible time, and it is a satisfaction 
io know that, stowed ахау in our trunk, are some 
negatives to remind us of it all when we get home. 


— o 


DECORATIVE 
A Note on the Recent 


EADERS of THE A. P. have probably been long familiar 

with the wcrk of Elwin Neame. It is not often that one 
can take up an illustrated weekly or monthly magazine without 
finding at least one of this clever young workers pictures of 
beautiful women adorning its cover or inside pages. | 

He has recently, however, turned to a new form of decorative 
photography, and is finding yet another outlet for his versatility 
and skill. On the opposite page is reproduced a striking example 
of his composite—or, rather, combination—printing, and it is in 
the production of this type of work that he has been devoting 
much of his inventive energy. 

On Elwin Neame the mantle of the late Benedict Herzog, of 
New York, appears to be descending. The American proved 
himself a master in the production of composite pictures founded 
upon mythical and classical incident. Neame, although lacking 
as vet the finished method of Herzog, has much of that worker's 
remarkable feeling for line, mass, and composition ; and, as all 
who have followed his productions during the past five or six 
vears will know, his power for rendering grace and beauty In 
their most effective presentation has become second nature to him. 

At the same time, this intuitive appreciation of flowing lines, 
and the power to compose them rightly, has not become a mere 


QOMPOSITE PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Work of Elwin Меат. 


formula. In the thousands of pictures of the female beautiful 
that he has produced, although all bear the unmistakable stamp 
of their authorship, no two are alike, and, in most instances, 
subtle plays of light have afforded both the motif and the 
means. For it is in his profound studio craft that Neame excels, 
and his management of lighting is remarkable and instinctive. 
In a recent interview, published in Pearson’s Magazine, he 
pointed out that the production of decorative panels, friezes, 
ceilings, etc., by means of deliberate composite and combination 
photography, was, if properly carried out, likely to be as satis- 
factory and give as much pleasure as the painter-artist's efforts. 
In the production of a print such as that shown on the oppo- 
site page, all the figures were photographed separately, and, as 
the photographer naively remarked: “While the foreground may 
be at Hampstead and the tree at Epping, the pond was probably 
secured in the neighbourhood of Brighton—one never knows. 
But what does it matter? A pleasing result isthe thing.” The 
original of this print—a glossy P.O.P., measuring about three 
feet bv half a vard (made, of course, from an enlarged nega- 
tive the same size), is not nearly so ambitious as some of Elwin 
Neame's productions, but is a good example of the successful 
application of an idea brimful of suggestion for other work. 
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By ELWIN NEAME. 
See note on opposite page. 
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CHRISTMAS MORNING. 


BY 
TH. AND O. HOFMEISTER. 
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THE TRIPLE MIRROR. By Mıss Rosa E. CROUCH. 
From a bromide vrint awarded a Prize іп the Weekly Competition. 
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By KRAUS BELA. 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


On this and the following 
page are reproduced two 
striking examples of the 
application of pictorial 
photography to the presen- 
tation of winter. The winter scenes 
of Switzerland, made familiar by 
the Cadbvs, Donald McLeish, and 
others, are well known to readers 
of Tne A. P., but both in the above print, by Kraus 
Bela, of Hungary, and that following, bv the master 
hand of Robert Demachv, of Paris, we have representa- 
tions of two different phases of work. 

In the one, “Winter in Town," in which the snow-clad 
houses ‘апа streets are suggested, the effect of 
looking from a topmost window out on to the chilly 
world is perfectly done. In the other the swirl and 
abandon of the snowstorm itself are suggested. Yet one 
feels it is a discreet and well-appointed snowstorm, just 
the beginning before the real thing, when the big 
blinding snowflakes that ct into one's eves and on one's 
nose and on the lens of the camera come softly and 
insistently. 

One feels, however, that in each subject the point of 
view was chosen with premeditation. They were not 
mere haphazard selections. Particularly is this evident 
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WO PICTURES OF WINTER. 2 


in M. Demachy’s picture. Here the line of the pond's 
edge, the placing of the principal point of emphasis, the 
massing of the trees bevond, all make for strength and 
unitv. And the treatment—few workers have succeeded 
so well as Robert Demachy in rendering snow-clad trees 
and ground in the oil process; one visualises the sensi- 
tive staccato touch in every tone and every snowflake. 
It is in the comparative matters of treatment and sub- 
ject that these two prints may teach a little lesson. In 
the picture by Kraus Bela the point of view dominates 
the subject. The print— | 
appeal through its composition—uncommon, perhaps, 
but none the less effective and perfectly true to nature. 
M. Demachv's print is not less true to nature, and, i 
fact, illustrating as it does a fleeting phase, is the greater 
achievement. But it is one that depends largelv for its 
success on its individual treatment; that is to sav, while 
the picture above might possibly have been secured by 
апу camera that happened to be exposed at that moment 
from that view-point (all praise to its author for seeing 
it first and making the most of it), vet we venture to 
say that the picture on the opposite page depends very 
largely on M. Demachy and his personal presentation of 
the subject for its success. We shudder to think what 
this dainty and remarkable rendering of winter might 
have become tn less capable hands. 
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Bv RoBERT DEMACHY. 
as exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 


Sec article on preceding page. 
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THE PICTURE BOOK. By S. R. Lewin. 
The original, a toned bromide print, was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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è HE way it was 
done” is always 
interesting, even 


though no secret for- 
mulæ or elaborate pre- 
parations be involved. 
The easiest and most 
direct methods of pro- 
cedure almost always result in a spontaneity, charming 
in its simplicity, which is not always attained by a 
greater straining after the effective. Indeed, this very 
straining not infrequently fails of its object by reason 
of the supreme difficulty, often amounting to impossi- 
bility, of hiding evidences of the effort. 

" Ars est celare artem" is an old proverb, but still 
true; and, of course, given the man with sufficient train- 
ing, skill, knowledge, feeling, or whatever it is that 
qualifies him for the title of artist (perhaps Mr. Haldane 
Macfall can tell us what is the right word), the means 
employed are so well concealed that the ultimate result 
is what is called “convincing "—that 15 to say, it shows 
no sign of the sometimes quite elaborate machinery em- 
ployed in its production. But, failing this necessarv 
qualification, any attempt at a built-up composition is 
simply courting failure. 

For this reason, portraits made in the ordinary pro- 
fessional photographer's studio are seldom quite satis- 
fying; the sitter is “not at home” to begin with, and 
the whole business, often compared with an operation 
in the dentist's chair, is so hampered about with the 
shackles of artificiality that a natural effect is well-nigh 
impossible. 
himself, always working, as he does, with the same 
material in the way of furniture (“accessories "—hate- 
ful word !), background, source and direction of light, 
and so forth, must, perforce, repeat himself in his 
work, unless he make gigantic efforts to avoid doing so. 

And this constant exertion and nervous strain to be 
original must affect the facility and comfort with which 
he works, whereas, without it, he gets into a rut. This, 
indeed, many do, seldom varying the position of the 
sitter or the arrangement of the studio blinds, and 
working entirely to a formula. 

It takes a man of quite exceptional strength of 
character to keep his work personal and individual, and 
at the same time to steer a clear course between the 
Scylla of sameness and the Charybdis of a straining for 
effect or a striving after originality. The fertility of his 
resource is taxed to the utmost, and the time inevit- 
ably arrives when he would welcome with open arms 
the introduction of change in the conditions of work. 

It is not difficult to imagine the eagerness with which 
he embraces the opportunity of making portraits at 
sitters’ own homes, where, in addition to the enormously 
enhanced ease of the sitter, the photographer finds him- 
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In addition to all this, the photographer 
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self, as it were, a free man, loosed 
from the fetters that in his studio bind 
his hands, so that he works there with 
the constant dread of sameness. 

It is as though a man who has been compelled to 
make bouquets all of yellow paper were all at once 
provided with plentiful supplies of real flowers, not 
only those he has been in the habit of laboriously imitat- 
ing with his coloured paper, but an endless variety of 
other sorts, in all colours, so that numberless fresh 
schemes are possible to him, and all he has to do is to 
put forth his hand and pluck the particular bloom re- 
quired for a given effect, and no longer to worry as to 
how best he can make shift with his imitation materials. 

I have lately been photographing quite a number of 
children at their own homes, and here it 15, more than 
anywhere else, that one feels the advantages of natural 
conditions. Children more than any other sitters feel 
strange in a strange place, with surroundings of unusual 
character'and only a limited supply of toys, and these 
strangers. How different at home! Here nothing is 
strange, except the man with the camera, and he is 
simplv a new play-fellow, or should be. АП he has to 
do is to make friends with the children, and then sit 
around, with his camera all fixed ready, while they play 
their ordinary games. A parent or two, or a nurse, 
or both will not come amiss, to help the play, and to 
stop it immediately on the word quietly given bv the 
photographer; for if he has to play too he will not be 
ready to fire at the right moment, and unless he knows 
his sitters exceedingly well he will find the co-operation 
of a grown-up who does so an enormous assistance. 

I remember one little sitter who was pulled up and 
down the nursery floor sitting on a small carpet rug. 
My part of the game was to cry “Whoa!” at the right 
moment, the mother, holding the rug, being just out of 
the field of the lens, and the kiddy's face just beaming 
with glee. Another successful exposure with this 
little girl was a rocking-horse picture—not the one illus- 
trating these notes (see page 594), but another one. 1 
have made several rocking-horse pictures; the grotesque 
faces of the horses and the strong lines of the harness 
scem to have an attraction for me. 

The illustration on page 594 is from a quite spon- 
taneous arrangement; the children were just asked if 
they would not like to plav on the horse, and thev 
clambered on with alacrity; they started swinging, and 
their father just stood by to stop the movement when 
I gave the signal. All that I had to do was to choose 
the moment when the right expression appeared. 

In this class of work a camera and lens which will 
give full exposure with an instantaneous shutter is essen- 
tial. I generally use a reflex, and a lens at F/3, and 
plates of about 350 H. and D., which I find satisfactory 
for all but very dull days. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


ig 
„> 
{ Workers. 
/ Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
| description by readers of Tue А. P. AND P. N. are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates.if published. Articles 


should be 
photographs. 


AN EXPOSURE METER FOR ARTIFICIAL 
LIGHT PRINTING. 


HE simple method shown and to be 

described here, for expeditiously 
ascertaining the correct exposure when 
printing by artificial light, will perhaps 
be of assistance to the less experienced 
worker, and also to the beginner, at this 
present season of the year, when gaslight 
printing is all to the fore. 
As correct exposure is so 
important a factor in the 
making of really good 
prints on bromide or gas- 
light papers, по effort 
should be spared in deter- 
mining such exposure 
before proceeding to make 
a print. It will be found 
that one trial strip of paper 
exposed with this meter in 
the manner to be de- 
scribed will teach as 
much, or more, regarding 
the correct exposure than 
would several sheets of 
paper exposed in a hap- 
hazard manner, and even. 
tually thrown over through 
incorrect exposure. For the 
construction of the meter 
the undermentioned simple 
materials will be required. 
A sheet of thin white card- 
board, a piece of black B- 
paper, half-plate size, and хде 
two waste half-plate пера- N^ 
tives, the films of which 
can be easily detached by a 
preliminary soaking for 
about half an hour in a 
strong solution of ordinarv 
washing soda. After de. 
taching the negative films, 
rinsing, and polishing both 
glasses, commence орега- 
tions by damping both 
sides of the piece of black 
paper with a  moistened 
sponge. On the margins 
of the black paper around 
both sides and ends run a 
narrow border of *Secco. 
tine,” or some similar glue; afterwards 
place the (sticky side) black paper down 
on to one of the negative glasses, rub well 
into contact, and stand aside to агу. 
When quite dry, mark and cut out the six 
openings shown in fig. 1. Each opening 
should be 24 inches long and 6-8ths inch 
wide. To form BB, fig. 2, cut two strips 
of the cardboard; each strip should be 
6} inches long and 1 inch wide. With 
some good glue fix the strips where shown 
by BB, fig. 2. To form AA, fig. 2, cut 
two more strips of the cardboard, each of 
which should be 64 inches long and 


Uo > 


concise, 


and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 
6-8ths inch wide. Glue these two strips on 
to the top of BB, in the manner shown 
by AA, fig. 2. To allow the glue to 
harden, place fig. 2 under pressure for 
a while. Afterwards place the other nega- 
tive glass over the side of fig. 2 shown 
on the plan, and bind up with strips of 
black paper 6-8ths inch wide, in the 
fashion of a lantern slide. Finally, cut 


a piece of the cardboard 7} inches long 


1 


by 34 inches wide, which will form the 
sliding shutter C, fig. 3. When in use, 
first place the meter in the printing frame, 
then the negative on the top of the meter. 
Place a strip of the printing paper over 
the densest part of the negative that prints 
through, and, if possible, also include a 
bit of the deepest darks on the strip. 
Insert the back of the printing frame, and 
push the sliding shutter C down over all 
the openings. Place the printing frame 
in front of the light that is to be employed 
for making the exposures. When all is 
ready, uncover all the openings by with- 
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drawing the shutter C, and make the first 
exposure by giving, say, five seconds; 
then push the shutter C down one stage, 
give an additional five seconds to the next 
opening, and push the shutter C down 
one stage further. and so on in like 
manner proceed with the remainder of the 
openings, giving each one five seconds 
more exposure than the preceding one, 
until in the end the strip has received 
exposures ranging from five to thirty 
seconds. The strip should then be with- 
drawn from the meter, and placed in the 
developer, and remain until development 
stops. Afterwards place the strip in a 
fixing bath for a minute or two, then 
withdraw, and examine in a bright light, 
when it should appear as indicated by 
fig. 4, and the correct exposure be easily 
ascertained. In many cases the expo- 
sures suggested for the strip will have to 
be increased or shortened in length to suit 
over-dense or extra thin negatives, and 
also when exposing by strong or weak 
lights. The dimensions of the meter have 
been given for half-plate negatives so as 
to enable the same meter to be employed 
for a number of intermediate sizes. When 
employing the meter for smaller negatives 
than half.plate, the range of exposures 
will of course have to be curtailed, so if 
preferred the measurements can be 
worked out for any particular size of 
negative generally employed. Опе sheet 
of bromide or gaslight paper cut into 
either four or eight strips will furnish 
such a strip as fig. 4, for the making of 
test exposures upon. H. W. H. 
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THE ELECTRIC POCKET RED-LAMP. 


ANY amateur photographers will 

soon be considering where to spend 
a winter holiday, and of these a great 
number will no doubt be in the happy 
position of having a photographic daik- 
room at their disposal for a few 
pence, in which to change plates and 
make trial developments. Those who 
journey into the country with the camera 
are generally far away from such a con- 
venient and necessary luxury, and must 
utilise existing dark cupboards, corners 
under steps, usually found in most rural 
dwellings. 

The inconvenience of fitting up a tem- 
porary red lamp to burn a candle or lamp 
oil usually makes the fingers in such a 
dirty and greasy state as to be unfit to 
handle the exposed plates in the slides or 
camera. А suitable lamp that does away 
with the above nuisances, and one that I 
have used very successfully, is the electric 
pocket lamp, provided with a red glass 
cap. This lamp takes up very little room, 
does not give off any smoke or vapour, 
and is always ready for use. Any good 
shop which deals in electrical fittings will 
be able to supply you with one at a small 
cost, with a *stop switch," and from 4 to 
6 candle power or more if desired. The 
cap to fit the lamp is made of thin wood ; 
one end to be covered with deep red glass ; 
the inside of this box-form cap it is 
advisable to pad with black velvet, so as 
to make a firm fit and trap any stray light. 
The depth of this cap should be 14 inches, 
the rest of the dimensions to be ruled by 
the size of the lamp. 

These lamps will burn continually for a 
few hours, but always be provided with an 
additional refill cell in case you run out 
of power. <S. 
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UT of the three hundred and twenty thousand people that 

patronise the cinematograph theatres in London every day, 
it is absurd to deny that a vast proportion are amateur photo- 
graphers. To the more discerning of these, the fact that the 
cinematograph may become of very considerable value in the 
teaching of photographic technique, composition, lighting, etc., 
will not have been lost sight of. 

The picture play has now reached a high standard of photo- 
graphic excellence; from the eye-racking flickering nondescript 
that was offered in the picture theatre but a few years ago, has 
developed a production which, from an artistic standpoint at 
any rate, leaves little to be desired. 

From these few remarks, we think, the reader may discover 
the purpose of this new feature. From the artistic possibilities 
of the motion picture we shall pass to its scientific achievements, 
a phase with which the amateur will be perhaps a little less 
familiar. We shall see how it is possible to impart life-motion 
to the photo-microgram ; how, in fact, all the scientific experi- 
ments which we have recorded with the camera may be repro- 
duced on the cinematograph screen. 

А decade ago the moving picture was a novel music-hall turn 
seldom rising in its ambition beyond a representation of a crowd 
of gesticulating lunatics rushing madly through the public 
streets, and clumsily overturning a series of obstacles obviously 
arranged for the purpose. Recently the same process, in an 
improved form, demonstrated to an audience of the highest 
educational authorities in the land its unrivalled power as a 
teaching factor. The educational cinematographist has had, 
from the very beginning, a stiff uphill climb. Mr. Charles 


Urban, whose name is now inseparably connected with the : 


highest achievements of cinematography, was the first to fully 
recognise the vast possibilities of the process as an educational 
factor; but for many years his efforts and those of a few enthu- 
siastic supporters were treated with soul.killing indifference by 
the very people who should have accorded the greatest 
encouragement. 


Motion Pictures in Natural Colours. 

It is now pretty generally known that the Kinemacolor process 
is essentially a method of recording the colours of nature by 
taking pictures alternately through two screens of special tints 
of red and green, and automatically reproducing the colours by 
projecting the film through a machine carrying a similar pair of 
screens. The actual film projected is not coloured in any мау; 
in fact, scientifically speaking, the images upon it are not true 
pictures, but merely colour-records. These are combined to 
form the picture in its natural colours only when projected upon 
the screen, and have no more actual colour in them than there 
is music in a gramophone record apart from the machine. 

We are obviously only upon the threshold of the possibilities 
of this extraordinary process, but having grasped some of its 
potentialities, we can pretty accurately predict many of its 
spheres of usefulness. One of the earliest pictures shown, and 
one which always impresses an audience, was the development 
of flowers from bud to blossom. Being a novelty it was gener- 
ally termed a “trick” film, but in reality it was based upon 
purely scientific principles. Just as a microscope gives a magni- 
fied presentment of dimensions, so does this form of cinemato- 
graphy give a magnified idea of speed, to such an extent that 
movement which is normally far too slow to be appreciated is 
increased so as to be easily perceptible. We can crush the 
whole of the life of a plant into a few minutes upon the screen, 
and so study the various phases of its development in a way 
formerly unheard of. ` 


Cinematography for the Amateur. 

The vast utility of the cinematograph to amateur photographic 
societies cannot be over-estimated, its demonstrative ability 
being unquestioned. The various processes of negative-making 
and negative-taking could be made the subject of so many feet 
ed film, and lectures could be given by experts on the pictures 
shown. 
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The inquiring reader will become anxious at this point as to 
the cost of a motion picture outfit. His repeated visits to the 
cinema theatre, where he has seen, and learnt to expect, so 
many wonders, will probably be responsible for his over.esti- 
mating the initial outlay. " 

Pathé, Edison, and Ernemann are names that will be familiar 
to almost every habitué of the picture theatre. It is these 
gentlemen the amateur has to thank for bringing the cinemato- 
graph within his reach. For a sum not greatly in advance of 
that charged for photographic outfit, we may now purchase a 
cinematograph ^ projector " and accessories. | 

Edison’s latest production is a “Home Kinetoscope " designed 
especially for amateur use. Films are also supplied with this 
machine, each carrying three series of pictures. Siegismund 
Lubin, a name that will bring to the reader's mind tales of love 
and daring on the Western plains, has also devised a modifica- 
tion of the stereoscope for a like purpose. 

The “Pathéscope” is, however, the little instrument that is 
apparently destined to effect a revolution in *home cinemato- 
graphy.” Shown for the first time in London at the annual 
banquet given by Mr. A. W. Gamage at the Hotel Cecil, it 
attracted the greatest praise. We have examined it since in detail 
at Gamage's, in Holborn, and it appears difficult to see how 
it can be improved. The Pathéscope differs from all other in- 
struments of a similar type in being fitted with a magneto that 
generates its own electric light simultaneously with the projec- 
tion of the picture. The entire instrument is portable and self- 
contained, and for projection on to a four-foot screen could not 
be bettered. The instrument is practically “fool proof,” and 
can be handled by children without the slightest danger so far 
as the lighting is concerned, and, in addition, the films used with 
it are absolutely non-inflammable. The headquarters for the 
* Pathéscope" is 168, Piccadilly, where a “library” of films is 
kept. These are supplied to subscribers at very nominal rates, 
and gets over the difficulty of a regular and extensive change of 
pictures for home use. 

Colour Cinematography at the Camera Club. 

It was Mr. Punch, not so long ago, who pictured for us a 
jaded little maiden to whom an excited father came running 
with the intelligence, “Look, Mabel, look! An aeroplane!” 
“Oh,” said the youngster, “I’m fed up with aeroplanes.” 

It was a lady similarly afflicted who arrived at the Camera 
Club the other evening when Mr. W. G. Barker was showing 
some examples of natural-colour cinematography by the Colcin 
process. “Only the same old thing,” she said, after a glance at 
the screen. “We've seen it five or six times before. Let's go.” 
And with her escort she went. 

To those less quickly susceptible to ennui the colour cinemato- 
graph is still an amazing thing, and Mr. Barker's séance cer- 
tainly charmed the large number of ladies and gentlemen who 
packed the club—turned, for the time being, into a picture 
theatre—in every corner. The results, according to Mr. Barker, 
are obtained with а cinematograph camera of the usual type, 
save that in place of one lens there are two lenses. Over one 
lens is a green cut-out screen, and over the other an orange cut- 
out, which are replaced when the pictures are being shown. 
The two monochrome representations are then taken and printed 
in the ordinary way. Оп exhibition the two images, which are 
obtained very close together on the film, are passed through a 
projector having a split lens—really two lenses with pieces cut 
off and stuck together— and the red and green images are super- 
imposed on the screen. In order to get something of the shape 
to which picture-theatre patrons are accustomed, the film is 
turned on its side instead of being put through upright. 

It was at first thought that a very good and highly actinic 
light would be required in order to record colour scenes on 
ordinary film stock. The film stock, however, is panchromatised 
with pinachrome and nitrate of silver, so as to make it fairly 
sensitive both to red and green, and at Lyme Regis, at the end 


' of October, it was found possible to do some extraordinarily 


good and varied colour work. 
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A WELCOME ANNUAL. 


HERE must be many thousands of amateur photographers 
throughout the world who look forward to the annual 
appearance of “The Wellcome Photograpnic Exposure Record 
and Diary," issued by Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome and Co. 
The 1913 edition has just been published, and a perusal of its 
crowded contents shows it is as up to date and as full of useful 
information for the photographer as ever. 

The excellent series of tables relating to exposure are a 
feature of the diary, and, used in conjunction with the Wellcome 
Exposure Calculator, provide a most useful guide, both for the 
novice and the more experienced worker. 

А section is devoted to “Modern Photographic Methods,” 
giving the latest information and instructions for all photo- 
graphic processes ; and the subject of colouring prints by various 
methods is fully dealt with. 

Three editions of the “Wellcome Exposure Record” are pub- 
lished : one for the northern hemisphere and the tropics, another 
for the southern hemisphere and tropics, and a third for the 
special requirements of the U.S.A. In addition to the mass of 
useful photographic information, the book contains numerous 
diary pages, and is enclosed in a wallet with pencil. Our readers 
will certainly do well to secure a copy of this excellent little 
annual without delay. It is obtainable from Messrs. Burroughs, 
Wellcome and Co., Snow Hill, E.C., or from chemists, photo- 
graphic dealers, and railway bookstalls, price one shilling. 
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“BRITISH JOURNAL" PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC, 1913. 


HE fifty-second annual volume of the “В. J. Almanac ” has 

made its appearance, and contains, as usual, a mass of use- 
ful and up-to-date information for the photographer. The 
editorial article this year deals with the subject of "Fitting up 
the Dark-room,” and a contribution of considerable interest is 
an illustrated article on “Practical Methods of Telephotography,” 
by Captain Owen Wheeler, whose work in this branch of photo- 
graphy is well known. 

The many formula and tables given in previous volumes are 
again included, and a useful section for the beginner is entitled, 
“How to Dc It,” being a series of articles, with some 120 
sketches, explaining the various photographic operations in a 
simple manner. Particulars of the photographic societies in the 
British. Empire, "Novelties in Apparatus," and "Epitome of 
Progress " are also features of the book, which has now swollen 
to a formidable tome of no less than 1,448 pages, including 
advertisements. These latter add no inconsiderable value and 
interest to the book, providing as they do a guide to the appara- 
tus and materials issued by the various photographic firms. Full 
indexes are given, at the end of the volume, to the literary por- 
tion. and to the advertisements. 

Altogether, the “British Journal Almanac" can be recom- 
mended as a reliable and practical book for the amateur photo- 
grapher ; and the author, Mr. George E. Brown, F.I.C., is to be 
again congratulated on the result of his labours. 

The price is 15. net, cloth 15. 6d. net, and the volume is pub- 
lished bv Messrs. Henry Greenwood and Co., 24, Wellington 
Street. W.C. 
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The Camera Club.—The subject of the demonstration to-night 

“Enlarging.” On Thursday next, the 19th, Mr. Ernest Fowles 
will lecture on Beethoven, with pianoforte illustrations. Every- 
one who was present when Mr. Fowles last lectured at the 
Club will welcome the opportunity of hearing him again. 

Southend-on-Sea Photographic Society.—The tenth annual ex- 
hibition of the Southend-on-Sea Photographic Society will be 
held at the Technical Institute, Southend, from January 6 to 1o. 
There are several open classes. Entries close on December 23. 
The judge will be Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. Entry forms 
and full particulars can be obtained on application to Mr. C. A. 
E. Chandler, 29, St. Helen’s Road, Westcliff-on-Sea. 

Messrs. Marion and Co.’s Noiram Enlarger, and Soho Enlarg- 
ing Easel, are two notable pieces of apparatus worthy of the 
closest attention of every reader of THE A. P. who desires the 
best value obtainable. ‘The enlarger has an extra large body and 
luxurious equipment for the low figure at which the instrument is 
sold. A review of these two pieces of apparatus will appear 
next week. In the meantime, readers should write to Messrs. 
Marion and Co., Soho Square, for further particulars. 


Second-hand Enlargers and Optical Lanterns.—Those of our 
readers who have not yet commenced the making of enlarge- 
ments, but wno contemplate doing so, should obtain from the 
City Sale and Exchange, 26 and 28, King’s Road, Sloane Square, 
S.W., their new list of second-hand and shop-soiled enlargers. 
It will be found to contain particulars of a great number of 
excellent instruments at very low prices. 


Paget Hydra Competition.—The following is the complete list 
of prize-winners in the recent competition organised by the 
Paget Prize Plate Co., Ltd., of Watford, for pictures secured on 
their new Hydra plates : —l'irst prize (£10): Dr. C. Atkin Swan, 
London, W.; second prize (£5): C. Ponting, Great Missenden ; 
third prize (£3): A. Robinson, Oxford; fourth prize (Z2) : Е. С. 
Davis, Weston-super-Mare ; thirty prizes of Дт each: J. Archer, 
Southend-on-Sea; Ernest Barnett, Portsmouth; J. C. Baird, 
Forfarshire; F. W. Burton, Folkestone; E. Beard, Edinburgh ; 
Mrs. A. Bletcher, Old Trafford, Manchester; Rev. — Crossley, 
Cambridge; F. Clements, Luton; Н. Elliott, Southsea; Miss 
Foulis, High Wycombe; H. Griffin, junr., Battersea; Thos. 
Grabham, London; Dr. Н. Heinke, Germany; F. Н. Horniblow, 
Worcester; E. Kelsey, Eastbourne; A. May, Streatham Hill; 
Wm. Martin, Carluke, Lanark; К. В. Phillips, Richmond, 
Surrey; W. Pinfold, London; G. H. Rodway, Erdington, Bir- 
mingham; E. R. Reeve, Nelson. Lancs; T. Streatfield, Folke- 
stone; Wilson W. Smith, Manor Park; Mrs. P. Smith, Waver- 
tree; James Shaw, Whalley Range, Manchester; A. W. Tirrell, 
Hanley, Staffs.; W. G. Vincent, Chingford; A. G. Williamson, 
Plumstead; R. Williamson, Workington; J. Bligh Wall, 
x NL W. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


{ 
SOCIETY. | Opens. : Closes. Ens Exhibits. SECRETARY 
Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi) Mem- Dec. 9 — — — Н. W. Fairholme, 17, John Street, Adelphi. 
bers Exhibition 
1913. 

Northern (Manchester) E ses i «or jan. 4 Feb. 1 ` — — $. L. Coulthurst, Broad Oak Road, Worsley, Manchester. 
Southend-on-Sea P.S. i Jan. 6 Jan. то | Dec. 23 Jan. 1 С. А.Е. Chand er,29, St. Helen’s Road. Westcliff-on-Sea. 
Camera Club One-Man Show by F. J. Mortimer ' Jan. 12 — | - — Н. W. Fairholme, 17, John Street, Adelphi. 
Bootle Р. ~. , Jan. 22 — Jan. 11 ss 14 J E.Coore. 15, Ib tock Road, Bootle. 
Amiens International Photographic da | Feb. 8 Feb. 23 | Dec 31 an. 20 M. Biqvelle, 29, Rue Olivier de Serres, Amiens, France, 
Worthing С.С. ass wed as ex Feb. 21i Feb. 28 , Feb. 11 Feb. 17 E. Е Н Crouch, Lyndhurst, Warwick Gardens, Worthing. 
South London P.S. xs ie vin А Mar. 1 Mar. 25 1 25 Feb. 8 Horace Wright, 180, Friern Road, East Dulwich. 

| | oreign ; | Fercign; 

г Feb. 7 Feb. 21 

| | British British. 
Scottish National Salon Mar. 1 Мат. 22 Feb. 8 Feb. 15 Robert Milne, Potterhill, Paisley. 
Eatonia C.C., Toronto Маг. Mar. — — W. Williams, Eatonia Camera ( lub, Torento, Canada. 
She feld P. S . Mar. 4 | Mar. 8 — — J mes W. Wright. 30. Oakhill Road, Nether Edge, Sheffield. 
Folkestone and District C C. Mar. 17 , Mar. 22 = — H. Wheeler, 9, Church Street, Folkestone. 
Photographic Arts and Crafts, "Royal Horti- Apr. 4 | Apr. 12 == — А. С Brookes, Sicilian House, Southampton Row, W.C. 
cultural Hall, Westminster. 

Ghent International Salon of Photographic Art Apr. 27 | — Jan. 1 Mar. 25 P. Limbosch, 3, Place Royale, Brussels, Belgium. 

i | 
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Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked "Query "or "Criticism" on the outside. Queries should 


be written on one side of the paper only. 


Clouds. 
Is it necessary to take the cloud negative 
from the same position as the landscape or 
figure negative? etc. B. M. (Terenure). 
This is not at all necessary. But it is 
advisable, when taking a cloud negative, 
to remember that clouds taken with a 
camera tilted up at a high angle will not 
look at all natural if printed into a land- 
scape taken when the camera was more or 
less horizontal. If you make it your rule 
always to include a narrow strip of dis- 
tant land along the edge of your cloud 
negative, you will not go very far wrong. 
Moreover, this strip of land will—or, at 
any rate, ought to—prevent your making 
the ridiculous but not unknown mistake 
of using a cloud negative upside down. 


Baskerville Reducer. 


Can you give me formula for this? I think 
it contains Globe Polish. 
C. H. J. (London). 


Probably you mean Baskett’s reducer. 
The formula is:—One 2d. tin of Globe 
polish, 2 oz. terebene, 2 oz. salad oil; mix 
up thoroughly together, then strain 
through fine muslin. When required for 
use, shake up the mixture very 
thoroughly, then put a drop or (wo on a 
bit of clean chamois leather and rub the 
negative. Finally, clean up the negative 
with soft rag, benzene, or alcohol. 


Toning Gsslight Papers Brown. 

I should be glad if you could give me a 

formula for toning gaslight prints brown. 

Е. С. В. (Swinton). 

(А) In то oz. water dissolve roo gr. 
potassium ferricyanide, and also roo gr. 
potassium bromide. Bathe the print in 
this until all black has vanished and the 
image is a greyish yellow or orange. Wash 
the print in half a dozen baths of water, 
giving five minutes or so in each bath, 
i.e., until all yellow stain of the paper 
has gone. The print is now turned brown 
by immersing in B:—Water то oz., soda 
sulphide 25 gr. Bath A will keep good a 
long time, and may be used repeatedly 
until it ceases to “bleach” the print. 
Bath B should be made up only as wanted 
and then thrown away outside the house, 
as it gives an unpleasant smell. 


Photographing Silver Objects. . 
I have been trying to photograph a highly 
polished silver challenge cup, but owinz to 
reflections have not been successful, etc. 
W. F. G. (Holytown). 
First, cover your window with fine 
muslin or tissue paper, or fix up a clothes- 
horse all round the object, to which you 
can pin sheets of tissue paper, so as to 
diffuse the light as much as possible. 
Now set up the camera and roughly focus. 
Remove the lens and ground-glass, and 
examine the object for reflections, and 


find out what the objects are that are 
giving rise to the undesirable reflections, 
and cover them up with tissue paper, or 
black velvet, according as you want them 
light or dark. You will probably find 
that you will have to deal with the 
camera itself in this way, leaving merely 
a peephole for the lens. But avoid the 
usual pitfall of thinking that you must 
get rid of a// reflections. If you do, then 
the object will not look like bright silver, 
but dull white or grey wood. It is the 
ugly shaped many small reflections that 
one has to suppress. It is a matter of 
taste whether you use a light or dark 
background. Generally speaking, a dark 
grey—not quite black—is best. 


Беу mounting: etc. 
y attempts at dry m i i i 
of shellac have failed Could diy үне ын 
tissue be used in conjunction with a domestic 
flat iron? W. B. (Heidelberg). 
Take care that you get bleached shellac 
—yellowish white. This has to be kept 
under water. Of this take 60 parts, and 
add тоо parts of methylated spirit. Gently 
shake the bottle at frequent intervals. It 
may take some hours to dissolve the lac. 
Meanwhile take Canada balsam то parts, 
gum elemi 6 parts, and methylated spirit 
тоо parts. When all the solids are dis- 
solved in both solutions, then mingle them 
and paint first one side of the paper. 
allow this to dry, then paint the other 
side. When dry, it may be used as a 
mounting tissue with the aid of a hot 
iron, but will not be so satisfactory as 
the materials and apparatus supplied by 
the Dry Mcunting Company, 27-28, Fetter 
Lane, E.C. 


Stop Numbers. 


My stops are marked 6, 12, 24, 48, 96, etc. 
The firm who supplied my camera said that 
the stop marked 6 corresponds to F/8, and 
so on. How can I find the focal length of my 
lens? The camera has no ground glass, but 
merely a finder. Do you think I should find 
an Adon or other modern form of telephoto 
lens of use. I go in for views and occa- 
sionally interiors. К. E. M. (Mortehoe). 


I enclose leaflet issued by a Dresden firm, 
from „which you will see that Е/9 with an 
anastigmat is equivalent to F/8 with a rec- 
tilinear. Also Stolze No. 6 is F/8. Who is 
Stolze, and what is his system? My Zeiss 
lens is graded F/6.8, o, 12, 18, as, etc., instead 
of the usual F/8, 11, 16, etc. 


R. G. C. (Belfast). 

It is extremely unfortunate that there 
are in existence several systems of mark- 
ing Stops, as naturally confusion and mis- 
takes arise therefrom. It is not possible 
in the page space here available to give 
an adequate account of the various stop- 
marking systems; therefore we have in 
preparation an article dealing with the 
various systems, which, on publication, 
may help to clear up this part of both the 
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foregoing queries. For most practical 
purposes it suffices to measure the dis- 
tance between the lens stop and plate or 
film when the camera and lens are ad- 
justed for photographing a distant object, 
and regard this distance as the focal 
length of the lens. The “scale,” or rela- 
tive object-to-image proportion, with the 
ordinary short-focus lens of, say, five or 
six inches, gives us very small scale pic- 
tures of distant objects; therefore an 
Adon or some other form of telephoto 
attachment is a great help when dealing 
with distant objects, but a telephoto lens 
is not of much use for interior work. 


Enlarging. 

I have an old half-plate camera and lens. 

Can I use it for enlarging 5 by 4? I thought 

of fitting it against a box, in which I would 

place one of my motor head-lights. Would 

the arrangement work? 

C. E. M. (Stokesley). 

By fitting a 5 by 4 carrier to the back of 
the camera you can use it as an enlarger. 
But the question of evenness of illumina- 
tion is all-important. If .your lamp is 
fitted with a lens front giving an approxi- 
mately parallel beam, it probably would 
answer. A thin sheet of finely ground 
glass interposed between the lamp and 
negative would help to even up the 
illumination. 


Washing Prints. 


Can you advise me as to the best way of 
washing prints? I have tried rocking a 
dish, but the prints either stick together or 
wash over the sides, etc. 


Ј. Т. М. B. (Southsea). 

Use two dishes, А. апа В. Put the 
prints into A, with plenty of water, of 
course. ‘Turn each print over and rock 
the dish once. Then take out a print, lay 
it on a sheet of glass face down, and run 
a roller squeegee over it, and then drop it 
into В. filled with water. Treat each 
print thus. Empty out dish A, fill up 
with water, and repeat the process. Half 
a dozen changes of this sort are more 
effective than soaking a clump of prints in 
one dish for hours. The firm you men- 
tion has a very high reputation. 


Hardening. 
Can you inform me as to 
through using alum for hardening, and 
omitting washing before fixing, etc.? Is 
formalin practicable in hypo acid hardening 
bath, etc.? R. W. B. (Manchester). 
If an acid or acid salt such as alum be 
added to a plain solution of hypo, the 
hypo will be decomposed, with the libera- 
tion of sulphur, resulting in a sulphiding 
of the image, as in the hypo alum toning 
of bromide prints. But if there be pre- 
sent a sufficient quantity of soda sulphite, 
then the liberated sulphur combines with 
the sulphite, forming hypo (thus, Na,SO, 
+S=Na,S,0,). For this reason the plate 
after being in the alum should be washed 
(free of acid) before going into plain 
hypo. But if it goes into a bath in which 
there is sufficient sulphite to take up the 
sulphur it will set free, this is not neces- 
sary. In the chrome alum bath to which 
you refer you will see there is sulphite. 
Silver sulphide, if formed in the negative, 
may pass unnoticed at first, being dark, 
masked by the silver image, but it is 
likely to oxidise to silver sulphate, which 
is light, and so induce what is generally 
called fading. For this reason many 
experts are against the use of any acid in 
the presence of hypo. Formalin is not a 
desirable constituent of the fixing bath, as 
it tends to form dark compounds with any 
developer left in the bath or flm. If 
formalin be used as the hardening agent 
it 1s advisable to use it as a separate bath. 
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Good-bye, Ghost. 

One of the penalties for living in a scientific age is that we 
hear no more ghost stories. Writers of fiction no longer freeze 
our blood with tales of haunted houses. Instead, they pluck 
their quivers of terror from the armoury of modern science 
itself, tell us of a stolen bacillus, an invisible aeroplane, a 
demoniac plant, a vengeful dynamo. They may even tell of a 
studio camera gifted with second sight. There was a time 
when a conventional apparition took up its abode as a matter 
of course on the Christmas hearth. But now there is a slump 
in spectres. No longer at midnight comes Margaret’s grimly 
ghost and stands at William’s feet. The father of our modern 
Hamlet does not now revisit the glimpses of the moon. Even 
spirit-photography is having a resting-spell. But we have not 
lost our hold on the supernatural, even though we be less 
crudely blood-curdling. There are little incidents which give 
quite an eerie touch to our modern life. I have come across one 
recently, and I give it as an example of the strange and in- 
credible, of that sort of long-armed coincidence which borders 
on the weird. 


A Strange Occurrence. 

The story is this. A reader of this journal was recently 
travelling in Italy. In a courtway in one small town he came 
across a picturesque lounger who might have been a come-down 
specimen of the Italian aristocracy. As it happened, the 
lounger fitted in with one of those natural compositions that we 
sometimes strike up against, generally when no camera is with 
us. It was a choice effect of sunshine and shadow, with a 
poetic sort of house-line, jutting balcony and pillars below. 
Leaning against one of these pillars was this lounger. He was 
reading what was probably an Italian newspaper, although our 
correspondent admits that of this he did not take particular 
note. Well, the man was photographed in all his negligent 
simplicity, and so much taken was the photographer with his 
result that he sent the print to a certain illustrated journal—let 
us call it the Red Rag, which is in no way reminiscent of its 
real name—purely as an example of the picturesque in Italy. 


The Latent Image. 

Now comes in the amazing part of the story. Our reader 
swears—the mighty oath with which he swears it shocked the 
letter-box as it passed through—that in the negative no words 
are identifiable on the paper which his subject was reading at 
the time. Nor does he remember seeing any such words when 
taking the picture. Yet when that picture was published in the 
Red Rag the title and frontispiece of the Red Rag were upon 
it, the lettering being as bold as it could be, and below was the 
boast of the editor, excusable in the circumstances, that here 
was photographic evidence that his paper was read under the 
Italian sun. It is evident, therefore, that the man was really 
reading the Red Rag at the time, and the fact that the photo- 
graph was sent to the same journal is a wonderful coincidence. 
There remains the fact that no such words are visible on print 
or negative. I can only suggest that it is possible that the half. 
tone process may bring up a latent image. Half.tone does 
some remarkable things. 


Th» Calculating Mania. 

How many photographers at the close of the year make nice 
little computations as to what their output has been during the 
previous twelve months? Can they tell whether tne negatives 
thev have made during the year would suffice to cover a 
cucumber frame, or the prints to paper their sitting-room wall? 
Photography does lend itself to this sort of statistician. Some 
time ago I read that the whole-plate negatives stocked by a 
certain firm of professionals numbered a hundred thousand, 
and would pave Trafalgar Square. A little later it was 
announced that the roll-film spools sent out by some manu. 
facturers in the course of a vear were equal in number to the 
population of London. The deduction is obvious. Let 
Trafalgar Square be made into a rink, and then let the spools 
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be collected and made into roller-skates for all 
and sundry. Nelson would hop down from his 
pedestal to join in the tun. 


The Unpictorial Male. 

In an evil hour a statistician got hold of my “Photograms of 
the Year." I never intended to let him have it. The census 
method anywhere is barbarous, but here it is a sacrilege. How- 
ever, he was too quick for me, and among some other calcula- 
tions with regard to the works reproduced in that tome he 
has made one which has upset me horribly. No, it has nothing 
to do with any rivalry between the bromides and the bromoils, 
or the pictorial blondes and brunettes. The startling thing 1s 
that among those reproductions which are portraits, or in which 
a figure is so prominent as to make them practically portraits, 
for every composition in which one finds a mere male there are 
three in which one finds a female. And if the heads of the 
individual figures in each composition were enumerated—Mr. 
Elwin Neame, for instance, accounting for a round dozen in 
one work—the poor male would find himself still more hope- 
lessly outclassed. 


The Inequality of the Sexes. 

This is daunting enough and a sufficient reflection upon the 
male figure and physiognomy. But there is worse to follow. 
This inevitable number-taker has gone further. He has counted 
the number of photograms in which men have portrayed women, 
and the number in which women have portrayed men. Of the 
former class there are no fewer than twenty-six in this repre- 
sentative volume. Of the latter there is—one! Just a single, 
solitary one. One lady only has stooped to the portrayal of the 
mere male. Madame d'Ora, Mrs. Barton, Mrs. Kasebier, the 
Misses Parrish, Miss Kate Smith—they all fly for subjects to 
their own more beautiful sex. They find nothing to appeal to 
their genius in a whiskered face, a trousered form. The proper 
study of womankind is anything but man. So says photo- 
graphic woman. 


The Lost Prize. 
I sicken, and I agonise, 
As in the Mail I see 
The name of Brown has won the prize 
(Mine happens Jones to be). 
Yet I was cer- 
tain—certain, sir !— 
That prize would come to me. 


But still more acrid is the dose, 
As friends from far and wide, 
Both sympathetic and jocose, 
Come stamping on my pride. 
“What prize?” I say; 
Then—* Well-a-day ! 
I really never tried.” 
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146th 
Lesson. 


E can imagine few more 
interesting occupations for 
a winter evening than the 
mounting of a batch of 
prints by the multiple 
mount method. It is 
work that may be done in comfort, sit- 
ting in an ordinary room, and without 
interfering with the work or plav of 

others who may be about. Only a few 
tools are necessary, and the work calls 
for that careful, accurate manipulation 

which is either very attractive or verv 
much the reverse. That is, we find 
people either enjoy mounting, or dis- 
like it intensely. Those who dislike it 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


will either use slip-in mounts, or have 
their prints mounted by somebody 
else. Those who enjoy it will be pre- 
pared to take considerable pains. The 
chief aim of this lesson is to show the 
worker who enjoys the work the things 
to avoid and the things to do, this 
rather than to seek to stimulate others 
who find it unattractive. 

The aim in all mounting should be 
to set the photograph so that its beauty 
is enhanced, just as in setting a jewel 
the setting should 
not obtrude itself, 
but should always 
be so arranged as 


MULTIPLE MOUNTING. 


to take the second place. There is an 
exception to this, of course, for a photo- 
graph is like a painting in that, as some- 
one once remarked, if it is a good one 
it deserves a good frame, and if it is 
a bad one it needs a good frame. Some- 
times the photograph may be so bad 
that a little over-elaboration of the 
mount is the only hope for it. But the 
elaboration must be done under all cir- 
circumstances in a tasteful way. 

Now let us briefly run over the 


4 (Supplement) 


things required for this method of 
mounting. 
Of course, 


the different forms of 


print-trimming machines, if carefully 
used and kept in perfect order, facili- 
tate the work, if in no other way than 
But perfect 


that of rapid working. 


work may be done with such simple 
appliances as a steel set-square, a stout, 
smooth sheet of strawboard, a sharply 
pointed penknife, and a pot of some 
good photographic mountant. 

We do not suggest pasting down the 
whole of a print or tint, for this is quite 
unnecessary, and the pasting of a dry 
‘print is one of the most difficult things 
the novice could attempt. What we 
suggest as answering every require- 
ment is the merest dab or touch of 
paste just inside the two top corners of 
the print, on the back of course, sub- 
sequently pressing the print firmly 
down into position on the mount. 

The first step is to trim the 
print itself carefully to the de- 
sired size, taking care to have 
the sides parallel and the 
corners right angles. If the 
two long sides are got quite 
parallel, which may be tested 
by loosely folding the print 
over until the widths of the 
two ends may be measured 
against each other, then the 
ends may be cut quite true bv 
the aid of the right-angled 
corner of the steel set-square. 

When the print is trimmed 
we must lay it on one or other 
of the mounting papers we 
have at hand, and we would 
suggest that if the work is 
being done by artificial light 
the papers in use should have 
been selected in daylight, so 
that we may not find incon- 
gruities of colour next morn- 
ing. Thus a range of cold grey 
papers may be set on опе side, 
and a range of warm ргеу or stone 
colours on another, but the two should 
be kept separate, if one wishes to keep 
on safe lines in artificial light. 

The factors to be remembered аге 
the effect on the print of the colour and 
darkness of the paper or papers, and 
the effect of the number and width of 
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margins. The contrasts in the mount, 
for example, should seldom, if ever, be 
anything like so strong as the contrasts 
of the print itself. That is, the general 
tones of the mount should extend the 
half-tones of the picture, so to speak, 
still leaving the highest lights and 


deepest darks of the picture in undis- 
puted prominence. It does sometimes 
happen that black or white, or some- 
thing almost black or almost white, 
may be used, as a very narrow line, 
and this may be noticed in one or two 
of our illustrative examples. 

Now taking print No. 1, we have 
at least three grave defects. The mar- 
gins of the mount are practically equal, 
the contrast between the tones is far 
too great, and the top and bottom 
margins are alike. The whole effect is 
crude and unworkmanlike, and the 
mount attracts more attention than the 
print simply because of its ugliness. 


No. 4 
This sort of mounting is always to be 


avoided. We can conceive no circum- 
stances under which it would be suit- 
able. If we compare No. 2 with it we 
shall see what a difference in the 
general effect the slight modifications 
make. The first paper is cut to a nar- 
rower margin, about equal in width at 
top and sides, and slightly wider at.the 
bottom. The print is then attached to 
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this paper, and left under the pressure 
of a book for a few minutes. Then 
the paper is in its turn attached to a 
sheet of very light grey paper, almost 
white, in fact, and when securely fixed 
the surplus edges of the light grey 
paper are cut away, leaving a narrow 


band or line of the paper, which must 
be quite equal in width all the way 
round. When truly cut the whole 
is laid down on the main mount, the 
depth of which should be, as we have 
already pointed out, about equal to the 
half-tones of the print. 
One of the ways in which the mount 
can aid the print is by having its 
general tone lighter or darker, so as 
to emphasise the strength or the deli- 
cacy of the print. Thus a delicate print 
would be killed by a black mount in 
many cases, but might be rendered 
simply muddy by a white mount. A 
grey paper rather darker than the 
general tone, but not so dark 
as the deepest shadows, would 
be suitable. Illustrations 3 
and 4 show two prints from 
the same negative ' mounted 
differently. No. 3 is a lighter 
and more delicate print than 
No. 4, and so to preserve 
quality in the shadows has 
been placed on a mount of 
light grey colour. This has 
been trimmed off to a margin 
of about three-eighths of an 
inch, laid on a darker grey 
trimmed to show only a 
narrow band, and the whole 
laid down on a larger sheet 
of the same light grey. The 
soft contrast of the print and 
the scheme of mounting give 
'a grey day effect to the pic- 
ture, but if we turn to print 
No. 4 we shall see that the 
brighter character of the print 
is accentuated bv the darker mount, 
which emphasises the high lights, while 
not killing the strength of the shadows. 
In print No. 5 we have a scheme 
similar to that of No. 3, but a little 
more elaborated. There is a delicacy 
of effect produced by the willow stems 
standing against the sky, and this is 
repeated and emphasised bv the narrow 
white bands of the mount. 
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HE two pictures on this page at once 


engage our sympathetic attention 
because the first impression they convev 
is that the people here depicted are real, 
and their pose and expression ere quite 
natural—i.e., there 15 a welcome absence 
of any suggestion of “being photo- 
graphed.” It is this at-home, "just like " 
appearance that makes us take an imme- 
diate interest in the faces of what are 
doubtless strangers to most of us. We call 
attention to this point once again because 
this air of reality and naturalness 1s so 
important. But—and there is generally 
a "but" in statements of this kind— 
this naturalness is not the only thing to 
think of. А pose or an expression may 
be quite natural and yet not graceful— 
not pleasant. Here, for instance, in 
fig. A, we have a natural, i.e., easy, com- 
fortable-looking pose of the seated man's 
legs, but against the very noticeably light 
background they form rather too notice- 
ably sharp lines. The old saying about 
“ease before elegance " is not a very suit- 
able maxim in picture making, however 
much it may apply to the question of rest 
or comfort. The meral 15, aim at 


A.—PORTRAIT STUDY. 


By Edwin C. Ogle. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


Every weck two or three prints entered 
News Weekly Competition will be criticised 
to other readers dealing swith the same 
Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 
will be dealt with here. 


naturalness 
position. 
Now, with regard to the question of 
lighting, which is always a considera- 
tion of first. import- 
ance in portraiture, 
it 1s only fair to the 
worker to say that the 
reproduction, which 
is also a size reduc- 
tion, is not doing full 
justice to the origi- 
nal, which, in this 
respect, is deserving 
of a full meed of 
praise. The head is 
excellent in model- 
ling, and has the 
roundness of a softly 
modulated light—a 


combined with pleasing com- 


point to note espe- 
cially just now while 
there is something 
like a fashion for 
strong light and 
shade contrasts 
which are very apt 


to give what painters 


call lumpiness. This B.—T < 

Toa .—THE SINGERS. 
is apt to make the à 
faces, especially of 


elders, look rather like a bag of potatoes. In 
passing, we may profitably note the helpful 
effect of the bit of half-tone cushion 
which admirably serves as a back- 
ground for the face. Also we may 
remember the hint that by a little 
dodging of the angle of the book or 


newspapcr, we may at times get 
some valuable help bv way of re- 
flecting light about the head. But 
care must be taken to see that this 
reflected light effect does not sug- 
gest cross-lighting, or be undesir- 
ably noticeable. 


Before leaving this print it may 
be useful to point out how a small 
feature may be detrimental. For 
example, between the left leg and 
chair arm we have a small but far 
too noticeable patch of light sur- 
rounded by strong dark. If such a 
patch as this once catches the eye it 
15 apt to become tiresome. 

Turning now to our second illus- 
tration, we cannot fail to be agree- 
ably impressed by the childlike 
pose of the figures, and their 
apparently “unconscious - of - the - 
camera” expressions. Here we 
have an illustration of a point just 
mentioned, viz., light reflected by 
the paper on to the face. 

Regarded from the technical 
view point, the print is on the harsh- 


corıtrast, ink-and-chalk side. First 
of all, the background is im- 
penetrable inky darkness. What 
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l page, and the hints given may te helpful 

subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ 

Competition, and reprcduced in the body of tke paper, 
except a chunk of Egyptian darkness 
can give us this? Next, have these 
youngsters any legs? If so, where are 


they? If the children are seated on some- 


By Alfred E. Avent. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


thing, what and where is that something? 
Simplicity, suppression, breadth are all 
excellent qualities, but can we not carry 
these a little too far? It is certainly often 
helpful to leave room for the imagination, 
but the imagination, like Atlas of old, 
requires something on which to rest a foot. 
Quiet and more or less plain back- 
grounds are often an important factor in 
the making of portrait and figure subjects, 
but by carrying simplification to extremes 
we may defeat our own ends and aims. 
In the one case (A) we have a light back- 
ground, not nearly white; in the other 
case (B) a background so emphatically 
dark that it insists on being noticed. Опе 
need hardly say again that the business 
of a background is to keep back, away 
behind, beyond the  figures—to keep 
out of notice. Seeing that the middle 
tones are well rendered, but that we miss 
adequate suggestion of the darkest parts, 
it seems likely that the exposure has been 
cut a little too fine. Again we notice 
some chalky whiteness about one boy's 
hands, and also on the top of the head of 
the other. Hence we suspect that the 
negative has been developed a little too 
long, so that the highest lights have more 
or less merged into flat densities. So many 
workers forget the old maxim, “Expose 
for the shadows and develop for the high 
lights.” They are led away by the ignis 
fatuus of unduly prolonging development 
with the (vain) hope of coaxing out 
shadow detail which has not been suffi- 
ciently impresscd during the exposure. 
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THOUGHTS OF SANTA CLAUS. 


By 
A. |. HITCHIN. 


Awarded а prize in the 
Weeklu Competition. 


See article on p. 601. 
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BLESSING THE WNTERS. By HALDANE MACFALL. 
The original print, a bromotl tn colours, was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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We would remind readers that the closing date for the 
Enlargement Competition (announced in the Autumn 
Number) is December 31st. For the 
THE ENLARGEMENT benefit of new readers, we may 
COMPETITION. mention that this competition 
is for enlargements made from 
small portions of negatives, the essential condition 
being that an effort has been made to produce 
a picture by enlarging and making the most of 
a portion only of a small negative that is not 
necessarily pictorial in its complete form. The enlarge- 
ment, which may be of any size, but not smaller than 
ten inches one way, shculd be accompanied by a contact 
print from the original negative, clearly showing the 
portion that has been enlarged. Prizes of two guineas, 
one guinea, and two of half a guinea each will be 
awarded for the four best enlargements sent in. The 
appearance of the print may be enhanced by suitable 
mounting, and all entries must be delivered, properly 
packed, at THE A. P. Office, 52, Long Acre, London, 
W.C., not later than December 31st, clearly marked, 
“Enlargement Competition." 


вее 


Those readers who intend competing іп the Bromoil 
Competition should note that the closing date for entries 
has now been fixed for January 17th, 
THE BROMOIL 1913. In this competition, prizes of 
COMPETITION. two guineas, one guinea, and two of half 
a guinea are offered for the best bromoil 
prints made from bromide enlargements which have 
been specially prepared for the purpose by Messrs. 
Elliott and Sons from a negative supplied by the Editor. 
All these enlargements are identical, so that all com- 
petitors stand an equal chance. In addition to turning 
the print into a bromoil, a certain amount of judicious 
trimming will be permissible to help the general effect 
if thought necessary, but preference will be given to 
the most artistic result secured with the entire subject. 
The first supply of prints has been exhausted, but in 
response to many requests from readers who desire to 
take part in the competition, we have arranged with 
Messrs. Elliott to prepare a further batch of prints, 
which we hope to have in hand by the time this note 
appears. Applications for the enlargements should be 
made to the Editor of THE A. P., 52, Long Acre, W.C., 
accompanied by twopence in stamps for postage. 
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So much has been written as to the effect of cold 
weather on development, and the thermometer is so 
largely used as an aid or guide in develop- 
COLD AND ment, that everyone realises the need of 
FIXATION. special precautions in cold weather, but 
there is more tendency to neglect or over- 
look the influence of cold in lowering the activity of the 
fixing bath. Still, even the beginner generally realises 
that “hypo” solution should not be used while artificially 
cold by reason of the crystals having been recently dis- 
solved. In the case of plates, the worker is not likely 
to go far wrong in the matter of fixation in the winter, 
provided that he first waits for visual clearness, and 
then allows a similar period for the removal of 
the transparent double salt which is first formed. 
But when using the thick printing papers now in 
general use, it is not practicable to watch the progress 
of fixation as in the case of a plate; still, winter experi- 
ence with plates should serve as an approximate guide 
as to the increased time to allow for the fixation of 
prints. Insufficient fixation is, perhaps, the besetting 
technical fault of the beginner, and when a number of 
prints are to be fixed care should be taken that they do 
not adhere together, and so impede the free action of the 
fixing solution; an old and excellent method of main- 
taining circulation being to provide two dishes of 
"hypo " solution, and to keep moving the prints singly 
from dish to dish. 
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To exhibitors and visitors to exhibitions alike the 
question of the lighting of the pictures is full of un- 
realised importance. At the last 

INDIRECT LIGHTING. meeting of the Illuminating 
| Engineering Society it was sug- 

gested that some system of indirect lighting was likely 
to be the best for picture exhibitions. Indirect lighting 
means, of course, lighting in which the light source is 
ordinarily invisible. Usually the light-source is con- 
tained in an opaque bowl suspended in the middle of the 
room, the whole of the light being cast upwards to the 
white ceiling, and from that excellent diffusing medium 
reflected in a soft and almost shadowless illumination 
uniformly over the apartment. According to its 
apostles, nothing equals indirect lighting for bringine 
out the virtues—and of course the faults also—of 
paintings and photographs. Judging from the photo- 
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graphs of rooms thus illuminated, a good deal of light 

seems to be concentrated on the walls. 
& do & 

It is generally taken for granted that exhibitors like 

to have an intense light thrown upon their pictures. 

This, however, is not necessarily the 

THE LIGHTING OF case, and it has always seemed 

PICTURES. rather an artificial and bordering on 

an illegitimate expedient to place the 

spectators in darkness and concentrate the light on the 


E have heard more than one learned exposition of the law 

of copyright in photographs, under the Copyright Act of 
1911, with equally learned digressions into the position of photo- 
graphers previously to the passing of the Act, and appendices on 
international copyright. But the subject has never been made 
so interesting, nor shown to be so full of unexpected piquancies, 
as in the address given by Mr. E. J. MacGillivray, B.A., LL.B., 
at the Camera Club on Saturday afternoon. 


Before the Act of 1911. 

Previously to the Fine Arts Act of 1862 photographers had no 
statutory copyright in their works, and it was probably the 
advent of the illustrated press, in the shape of the Z//ustrated 
London News, which brought home to workers in graphic art the 
necessity of legal protection. Nevertheless, before this mid- 
Victorian enactment photographers were not wholly unpro- 
tected, sharing as they did in the right of property in all works 
of literature and art so long as these were unpublished. Then 
came the now superseded copyright law, under which a man 
who infringed a copyright in a photograph was liable to a 
penalty of Хто for each infringing copy. Thus the man who 
was fortunate enough to have the copyright in his snapshot in- 
fringed by the Dai/y Mav might be entitled to damages to the 
tune of ten million pounds, or, if the minimum damage of a 
farthing per copy were taken, to well over £1,000. This view 
was upheld in the lower Courts, but subsequently reversed in the 
Court of Appeal, which held that a lump sum might be given as 
damages, apart from the number of illegal copies issued. 


The New Act. 

Before the 1911 Act, Mr. MacGillivray continued, the photo- 
grapher had three strings to his bow. He could invoke the 
common law right of property, the statutory copyright, or the 
law dealing with breach of confidence or trust. The new Act 
was a consolidating and an amending Act. Its main provisions 
applied to all literary, artistic, musical, and dramatic works. So 
far as its territorial range was concerned, the self.governing 
Dominions were left out of the Act unless and until they came 
into it voluntarily. Newfoundland and Australia had already 
signified their adherence, but at present the photographer's rights 
in Canada, South Africa, and New Zealand were the same as 
before the passing of the Act. There was no imperial statutory 
right in photographs as such, but there were common law rights 
in unpublished photographs. Photographs were also protected 
in numerous British protectorates, such as Bechuanaland. Copy- 
right, within the Copyright Union, which represented Europe, 
with the exception of Russia and the Balkan States, remained 
under the same conditions as before. For a brief period Monte- 
negro came within the Copyright Union, but subsequently with- 
drew, so that now members of the Camera Club, doubtless to 
their great regret, enjoy no copyright in Montenegro. 


The Question of Imprint. 

Registration was no longer necessary in order to secure copy- 
right. The inscription of the name of the photographer on the 
work was sufficient for identification purposes. The best practi- 
cal course was to inscribe only the name on the face of the 
picture, and, if the work were sent for reproduction, to state on 
the back of the picture that the words *Photograph by X 
must appear beneath the reproduction. To secure American 
copyright it was necessary to inscribe in the corner the American 
copyright symbol, which was the letter C placed within a circle. 
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things exhibited, providing, of course, that these are 
not transparencies. It is rather interesting to note how 
the great painters liked their work to be viewed. There 
is a little drawing by С. F. Watts in his biography, 
which shows that he had very clear ideas on the sub- 
ject. The drawing takes the form, roughly, of an 
equilateral triangle. At one corner stands the spectator, 
looking towards the picture. At another corner is the 
window or source of light, sending a ray towards the 
picture, which, of course, stands at the third corner. 
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According to American law this must be accompanied by the 
initials or monogram of the author, but English law required 
the inscription of the full name. To complete the rights in the 
United States two copies of the photograph as published must 
be sent to the Copyright Office at Washington, with a fee of 
one dollar if a certificate was required, or of half a dollar if no 
certificate. 
: The Owner of the Copyright. 

Prima facie, the owner of the plate was the first owner of the 
copyright, with the two exceptions of commissioned works and of 
works made in the course of employment under contract of ser- 
vice. Commissioned works remained substantially as they did 
under the old law. In view of the fact that some photographs 
submitted to newspapers—by war correspondents, for instance—- 
might be required for subsequent publication in book form, the 
right was reserved to the author, in the absence of any agree- 
ment to the contrary, of restraining the publication of the works 
otherwise than in the newspaper or periodical. Neither the pro- 
prietor of the newspaper nor the contributor could publish in 
separate form, without the consent of the other party. The legal 
position with regard to press photography was that the sending 
of each print was an offer made by the photographer to license 
the reproduction of his photograph, either at the customary or 
at a previously agreed rate. The publication of the photograph 
constituted the acceptance of the offer, and until this was done 
there was no contract or license, and the photographer could 
revoke his offer. 


The Photographer's Privileges. 

There need be no fear that even in photographing the newest 
of buildings one ran any risk of infringing the architect's copy- 
right. But works of sculpture, situated in a building or other 
place which was private property, could not be photographed 
without the consent of the owner of such work of sculpture, 
and this might preclude photography in the grounds of an ex- 
hibition. A photographer had the right to make a portrait of a 
person, providing he could do so without assault or trespass, 
but the publication of a man's photograph might be held to be 
a libel if it held him up to ridicule, hatred, or contempt. The 
publication of the snapshot of a drunken person, if identifiable, 
would undoubtedly constitute a criminal libel, but a certain 
degree of harmless ridicule was perhaps allowable. 


The Term of Copyright. 

The term of protection was a fixed period of fifty years from 
the making of the negative, and in that respect photographs were 
placed in the same class as mechanical contrivances. He did 
not think, however, that this arose out of the supposed inferiority 
of photography to any other form of art, but that it was an 
accidental consequence of the difficulty of determining the owner 
of the negative. Such owner might be a limited company, and 
therefore the copyright could scarcely depend upon the author's 
life. Unpublished photographs might still be protected after 
the fifty years by the law which dealt with breaches of confidence 
and faith. For the rest, the photographer had the right of stag- 
ing his photographs, of using them in tableaux vivants, of 
making any painting, drawing, or work of sculpture reproducing 
the whole or any part of the original design, and, indeed, the 
terms were so wide that he even had the exclusive right of pro- 
tecting them against being made into musical notation! But 
here the proof of infringement would be a little difficult. 
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OMEWHERE in 
the background 
of almost every 

successful career 
there is a Bunty who pulls the strings. The man in the 
limelight gets the credit for the achievement, but the 
man in the wings has the solid satisfaction of knowing 
that without him it would never have been possible. The 

Cabinet Minister has his private secretary, the cam- 

paign orator his advance agent, the general his aide-de- 

camp, the athlete his coach, the duellist his second, the 
actor his prompter, the bridegroom his best man. 

The amateur photographer’s “best man,” in default 
of somebody more intimate, is very often the dealer. 
He it is who furnishes the beginner with his supplies, 
and acts not only as tradesman, but frequently also 
as guide, philosopher, and friend. The dealer is an 
important person in the photographic world, and has 
never yet perhaps had the recognition he deserved. In 
considering how much the successful photographer 
owes to this person and to that, one ought not to forget 
his frequent debt to the man on the selling side of the 
counter. 

There is a rather stupid old axiom to the effect that 
"everybody knows his own business best." Like most 
axioms, its implication is quite untrue. If it means 
that the business man closes his mind to advice and 
suggestion from those who are not concerned in his 
business, there is scarcely an establishment in the king- 
dom in which it would be endorsed. Just as the looker- 
on sees most of the game, so the customer sometimes 
sees what has escaped the notice of the trader. 

It is the “Live” Dealer who Succeeds. 

Still, it is a delicate matter to make suggestions to a 
business man about his business, and as the politest 
way of doing it, let us sketch the ideal dealer, while 
recognising that everybody falls short of the ideal, 
except, of course, writers for the photographic press. 
Let us suppose that the Admirable Crichton has gone 
into the photographic trade. In the first place, he is 
up-to-date, both in what he knows and in what he 
shows. He studies the photographic journals. He 
reads devoutly every issue of THE А. P. from cover to 
cover, advertiscments and all, of course. Не is familiar 
with every changing fancy and fashion; knows all about 
the new plate, the daintiest thing in mounts, the latest 
in time savers and mess eliminators. Не is acquainted 
with the work of those who are at the front, to whom 
the rest press forward. | 

Then he adjusts his ideas to suit the season, recog- 
nising that while there is no "close time” in photo- 
graphy, there are applications of it which are more 
interesting at certain times than at others. Не dis- 
plays particulars of the forthcoming exhibitions, 
especially the local ones. The rules of membership and 
the address of the secretary of the local society are 
similarly exhibited, and so are particulars of competi- 
tions, both those of the trade and of the journals. Апа 
it goes without saying that behind and beyond it all 
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he has more than a superficial acquaintance with the 
photographic process, and expects the same from his 
assistants. 

The dealer who takes himself seriously stands in no 
merely impersonal relationship to his customers. When 
he goes across to the opposite counter—if he has one— 
he may, indeed, become a mere chemist and druggist, 
and dispense cough lozenges and smelling salts with a 
fine detachment. But when it falls to him, as it often 
does, to initiate someone into the mysteries of photo- 
graphy, or to assist the worker on that long stage of 
his experience in which he is glad of any help he can 
get, и becomes a different matter. 

The good dealer knows that usually the person who 
comes in to buy his first camera, although he may make 
some pretence to knowledge, is in reality very ignorant. 
To fathom his ignorance without hurting his feelings, 
and to make him wiser without patronising him, is a 
graceful exercise in tact. If we might whisper a word 
in the dealer's ear, it would be to the effect that the 
safest assumption to make in such a case is that from 


ih practical point of view he knows exactly nothing at 
all. 


The Dealer who Fails. 

There are dealers and dealers. The first dealer with 
whom the writer had to do was one of the latter. It 
was in the days of callow youth that he decided that 
he had a photographic bent. Obviously the first thing 
to do was to buy acamera. It was what everybody did. 
Ihe coldly superior young man at the shop also said 
that everybody started with a quarter-plate stand camera 
and this was bought accordingly. No word was said as to 
its little habits and humours. That was an advantace 
however, since the purchaser found them out for him. 
self by trial and error and had them grounded in his mind. 
The worst of it was that no suggestion was forth- 
coming as to the rest of the paraphernalia. What one 
expected was a sort of intuitive perception on the 
dealer’s part that here was a beginner wanting to be 
told, “You will need this—and this—and this.” The 
brazen man, of course, would have gone in and said, 
“Here! I want to start on photography. Let me have 
all the tools, quick." But the beginner is rarely a 
brazen man, and in this instance he tramped away with 
his first camera, and with a discouraging sense that he 
had in his possession a sleeping beauty and did not know 
how to wake her up. 

But, to make things more equal, this taciturn and 
uninspiring dealer—who is rare, we like to think—may 
be neutralised by the good salesman, from whom the 
writer purchased. his first pocket camera. He took half 
an hour to explain every detail of its mechanism, 
although there was a booklet of instructions, and it was 
near closing time too. He offered on the morrow to 
let the first experiment be made from his first-floor 
window, gave advice as to subject and lighting, 
promised to develop the first spool gratis, and also 
further instruction and encouragement on the basis of 
that first little batch of results. 
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HE subject of lantern slides was on the tapis at both the 

Royal Photographic Society and the Camera Club last week. 
At the former there was a demonstration of lantern slide making, 
without reference to the production of the negative ; at the latter 
it was on the preparation of the suitable negative for such 
lantern slides as it is intended subsequently to colour. Amid so 
much that it is useful and interesting to learn, we can only pick 
a handful here and there. 


Mr. J. Н. Gear at the R.P.S. 


No process of slide making was more suitable for pictorial 
expression than the ordinary gelatino-bromide method. 

For good black and white slides to show diagrams and maps, 
one should use a slow plate, preferably a process plate, and 
carefully backed. 

In making a negative from black and white copies, it would 
be found an advantage to use a light filter of some considerable 
depth. 

Hvdisquidons developing solution, carefully balanced for the 
purpose of getting black and white, was, in his experience, the 
most efficacious. 

Having developed the plate to its maximum density—whether 
the slide or the negative—it was fixed and very carefully washed, 
and then reduced with a strong bath of ferricyanide and hypo to 
clear the lines of the image. 

With regard to slides of an ordinary (not a line) subject, from 
a coutinucus toned negative, these should always have a spot 
somewhere free from deposit, represented by absolutely clear 
gelatine, generally termed clear glass, and from this there should 
be a gradual and easy gradation down to the deepest shadow, 
which should not be absolutely opaque. 

He did not favour, when making a slide by reduction, illumi- 
nating the negative by means of a condenser. Generally, it led 
to disagreeable spreading of the light. He preferred to use 
reflected light, either artificial or daylight; if the latter, he used 
a white screen at an angle of 45 degrees, reflecting the light 
through from the negative. 

The plate he favoured was Edwards's special transparency 


(pink label), which was slow, and required rather long develop- 


ment to get its excellent range of colour. 

He found it unnecessary to back the slide of an ordinary sub- 
ject when printing by contact, and rarely when reducing in the 
camera, unless it was a line subject. 

His printing frame was known as Rendell’s patent, and had a 
scale marked in quarter inches, so that the negative could be 
adjusted with special reference to the line of the horizon, this 
being useful in combination work, when the sky was printed 
from another negative. 

In all artificial light exposures he placed his hands about a 
foot away from the negative, and used the shadow of them as 
a mask, moving them slightly as required. 

When a separate sky negative was used the clouds could 
generally safely overlap the landscape slightly. 

Temperature was the great factor in the development of 
slides, and 6o degrees should be maintained as far as possible. 
Low temperature meant increase of contrast and lessening of 
time of development ; a higher temperature flattened the contrast 
and increased the time. 

For developer he used, to 14 oz. of water: 


A0. 1,5 per cent. solution OF PIO oe 40 minims. 
No. 2, 10 per cent. solution of bromide of 
ammoniuf ‘scien. азала ada 30 minims. 


cent. solution of 


№. 3, 10 per 
ammonia 20 minims. 


Distilled water was used in each of the stock solutions. With 
these three solutions it was possible to get almost any required 
colour. 

The warmth of a slide might be increased by ammonium car- 
bonate, but he objecfed to its use on the ground of the rapid 
production of carbonic acid gas. 

Development ordinarily took from ten to fifteen minutes. Five 
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minutes' washing under the tap should be given immediately 
after fixing, irrespective of any subsequent treatment for 
reduction. 

He expressed strong dissent from the practice of hardening 
with formalin, formalin having some peculiar effect on the 
gelatine 

Dr. E. J. Spitta at the Camera Clu'*, 


Hand-coloured lantern slides had scarcely done credit to photo- 

graphy, but the faults of colouring were, in very many cases, 
traceable to the negative itself. 
‚ А great deal depended upon the *'eye" of the original plate, that 
15 to say, its sensibility to the parts of the spectrum. A plate 
such as the ordinary flashlight, for instance, received no impres- 
sion of green, yellow, orange, and red. 

With a plate Шаё would not show red, the artist might colour 
the parts corresponding to those that were red in the subject 
until he was blue, but, as was shown by comparisons on various 
plates, he could not get any red there. 

The panchromatic plate without a screen was quite perfect 
enough for all practical purposes vhen transmitted light was 
used. There were few transparent objects for which a screen 
was required with this plate. 

How was it that the panchromatic plate worked so exceedingly 
well with transmitted light, but required a screen when dealing 
with reflected light from an object? 

If in white light a predominance of only between five and ten 
per cent. of one colour existed, that was the colour which the 
eye exclusively would perceive. Not so the plate. 

It was not true that when white light was reflected on to a 
red book cover, the red absorbed all the other rays. What it did 
was to abserb a portion only, the rest being reflected as white 
light, although, red being the predominant colour, the book was 
still seen as red. ! 

With the plate it was different, and therefore one of the 
Wratten “К” screens had to be used in order to check the 
colours and equalise the effect. 

In the photography of coloured objects, such as flowers, eggs, 


or butterflies, for the 


purpose of obtaining 
coloured lantern slides, 

VWYINDOW C] window 
CAMERA 


the method of lighting 
was important. 

He favoured {һе 
camera against the 
wall space between 
two windows, the 
object being directly in 
front of the camera. 

The screen back- 
ground might advan- 
tageously be oblique, 
and їп colour deep 
grey, light grey, cream, and black were useful. It was necessary 
at times to dodge the distance between background and object, 
owing to the double shadows obtained on the background with 
strong light. 

Success depended upon the fewness of the reflecting surfaces 
in the lens combination. If in one lens there was one reflection, 


OBJECT 


BACKGROUND 


. in two lenses there would be six such reflections, 15 in 3, 28 in 4, 


45 in 5. It was absolutely necessary, if the best results were 
desired, to use a cemcnted lens 

With a lens of shorter focal length a smaller aperture cculd 
be used, and at the same time the results could be obtained more 
quickly. A 7-inch lens was more suitable for flower subjects. 

The first difficulty of colouring having been surmounted by 
means of a proper negative, there remained the special diffi. 
culties of the artist, upon which he was scarcely able to touch. 
But he laid stress upon the necessity of getting perfectly trans- 
parent colours, and, in the second place, colours which would 
not fade. Some colours made the gelatine swell more than 
others. 
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ERHAPS 

_ it will be as 
well to explain 
at the outset 
that the illus- 
trations to these 
notes are from negatives made for certain experimental pur- 
poses which do not concern us just now, and that they were 
made by the aid of burning magnesium ribbon. They are 
only put forward as rough diagrams to aid in conveying the 
meaning of the notes. 

(1) As showman I begin my tour of explanation with the 
left-hand margin of fig. 1, where, towards the upper part, we 
see a Wratten and Wainwright lamp. Оп the top of this 
lamp (seen in fig. 2) I keep an enamelled iron mug half 
filled with clean water. The heat of the lamp, which is but 
slight, is nevertheless enough to warm up the water slightly 
in the mug. This will be found very acceptable when work- 
ing in cold weather when the tap water is below 60° F. A 
rubber tuhe connects the lamp with a four-way gas fitting— 
(a) to the lamp, (b) to a “ Gem " bye-pass burner for bromide 
exposures, (c) to a side tube for connections with the work- 
table to our right, and (d) 
a vertical tap and tube for 
connection with bunsen 
and blowpipe, etc. 

(2) On the wall behind 
and above the stiff, short 
gas-bracket is fixed by 
drawing-pins a large sheet 
of white paper. This is 
here placed so that a nega- 
tive can be examined by 
looking through it at this 
white background, well 
lighted by the by-pass 
light when the ordinary 
burner 15 full on. 

(3) On the top shelf 
are placed a Welborne 
Piper clock, three bottles, 
a retired, tall, narrow 
graduate with heavy 
(broken) bottom, used to 
hold a long wax taper for 
lighting the gas-jet (inverted mantle) inside the red lamp. 
More bottles! Then a bottle cut in half after its neck had 
been broken, and now used to hold tufts of cotton-wool for 
wiping negatives as they come out of the wash water, etc. 

(4) On the second shelf half a dozen bottles of solution in 
constant use, then several small graduates, 1 and 2 drms., 
behind which is fixed a sheet of stiff white paper, so that one 
may the better see these small graduates in the dim light. 

(5) To the front edge of these two shelves is screwed an 
upright rod. Near the top end of this is a hook. When 
using gaslight papers, I employ a printing frame into the 
edge of which is screwed a steel eye. This eye hitches on to 
the hook aforesaid, and the printing frame hangs vertically 
downwards just 6 inches away from the Gem gas-burner. 
This gives a constant distance, and saves the fatigue of hold- 
ing up a printing frame for a minute or so, and reduces 
risk of the thing slipping about. 

(6) More bottles on the third shelf; and below this a row 
of graduates, with their feet or bases painted white with 
bath enamel, and two bottles of cleansing fluids. The 
bits of paper stuck near the top of two of the 
graduates tell us that these have just been used for an 
experiment, comparing two developers side by side, and 
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Special to ° The A. P. GP. N.” 
these labels, marked A and B, are an aid to 
one in the dim light. 

To the left is the sink tap, with a long 
piece of soft black rubber tubing reaching 
to within 3 inches of the sink. The bottle 
brushes are hung up in this corner. 

(7) Below the lowermost shelf one can just make out, or 
imagine, a home-made contrivance of wooden sides and 
perforated zinc bottom that may be described as an elongated 
soap box. It is about 20 in. long, 3 in. front to back, and 
2 in. deep, and divided into four compartments, which 
contain a piece 
of superfatted 
soap for wash- 


ing after de- 
veloping, a 
piece of Sa- 


polio (seen as 
a white patch), 
a  nail-brush, 


common yellow 
soap, oofah 
stick, wooden 


wedges for put- 
ting under 
dishes on the 


sink, etc. The 
whole thing 
tilts forward 


and rests on the top of the back edge of the sink, and so 
drains into the sink. The toilet-set soap dish on the sink is a 
“stray,” and not to be commended. 

The sink is lead-lined, and the adjacent table to the right 
is covered by a loose, yet fitting, top of sheet lead. 

(8) On this table we see a small, round, white earthenware 
bowl containing a graduate. When working in a dim light 
I find it a good plan te get the developer ready in a good 
light, and place the containing graduate in this small white 
bowl. When the light is dim, one.can always see a white 
developing dish and this small white bowl, always kept in 
the same place, and so it is easy to find the graduate even 
if one cannot see it. Without some plan of this kind, one is 
very apt to upset the graduate by feeling for it in the dark. 

In fig. 2 (which has obviously been considerably under- 
exposed) we see a more comprehensive view of the same 
corner of the room on a correspondingly smaller scale. 

(9) Over the lead-topped table we have three wide shelves 
and various bottles, and one narrow shelf a couple of inches 
below the third shelf. This is very useful for long, narrow 
things like squeegees. Below the table-top we Mave two 
shelves for small dishes, e.g. whole-plate and half-plate, etc. 

Below the 
sink is a shelf 
holding a large 
and a small 
bath, both used 


" 
" еер for fixing. 
: TETT О FAC Below this 
"pee comers shelf is a light 
{ - TEST eria wooden itane: 
work, divided 
into a number 
of narrow 


upright spaces. 
In these stand 
on edge or side 
various cellu- 
loid, vulcanite, 
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and other dishes which are seldom in use. On the floor 
below the table are zinc large and porcelain small washing 
tanks, which, when in use, stand on the sink, and are fed by 
the tap and rubber tube. The framework to our right blocks 
out a large French window. It is made of 2 by 1 inch 
battens, halved together at the corners, and kept in position 


by two turn- 
buttons. It 15 
covered with 


calico, lined in- 
side with brown 
paper, and 
covered outside 
with red baize. 

We now turn 
the camera a 
little to our 
right, and get a 
view of the next 
corner of the 
room (fig. 3), 
where the block- 
out window 
_ | shutter is. 

(10) To the right and left of the fireplace are recesses filled 
with plain deal 1 in. shelves, to hold negatives, etc. This 
brings one to a consideration of how best to store one’s nega- 
tives so that they are easily found and at the same time take 
up as little room as possible. I stick to the old plan of 
putting them back into their old card boxes. A one dozen 
plate-box will hold about fifteen negatives comfortably. The 
boxes stand bookwise, on edge, on the shelves—long side on 
the shelf for quarter-plates, and short side on the shelf for all 
larger sizes. To the top edge of each box is pasted a paper 
label, giving the group and indicating the general character 
of the contents. Later on, perhaps, we may have a chat 
about methods of classifying ; so just now it must suffice to 
say that landscapes, buildings, and so forth are arranged 
by locality, but most of the others by subject. А few 
examples may illustrate the plan:—1, Whitby Harbour, 
above bridge. 2, Whitby Harbour, below bridge. 3, 
Whitby, figures—men. 4, Whitby, figures—children. 5, 
Portraits, men—Smith, Jones, Brown. 6, Still Life, ofd 
China—Derby. 7, Flowers—Rose. 8, Cambridge, St. 
John's—ist and 2nd Quad. 9, Clouds, Early Morning. 1o, 
London, Trafalgar Square, and so on. 

I think it better not to put anything whatever between the 
negatives, which are nearly all unvarnished, but I do think it 
wise to dry the boxes and lids before the fire before putting 
them on the shelf. 

The uppermost shelves contain spare chemicals, apparatus, 
beakers, flasks, etc., in card boxes, labelled. Then come 
quarter-plate negatives, a double row front and back on most 
of the shelves. The lower shelves are wider, and are used 
for sundry apparatus, filters, funnels, flasks. The lowest 
shelf for 12 by 10 negatives in boxes. 

(11) Here we see the enlarging easel, covered with black 
paper. For focussing, I use pieces of thin white card of 
various sizes, drawing-pinned to the black surface. In this 
way, one only pays heed to the actual part of the negative to 
be dealt with, and needless reflection from а white- 
surface easel is got rid of. The enlarging lantern is 
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gas fed by a tube connecting it with a well-bracket 
and T-piece, so that an ordinary burner can here be used 
when required. 

Over, and resting on, the mantelshelf is a set of shelves, 
fixed by holdfasts to the wall. These shelves are chiefly 
occupied by testing reagents and purely photographic 
chemicals such as amidol, metol, etc. Оп the top are test- 
tube stands, drying racks, etc. 

(12) Slewing the camera further round to the right (fig. 4), 
we see the second recess occupied by more shelves for lantern 
slides on the top, half and whole plate negatives on the other 
shelves. The little set of steps with handle, seen in this 
corner, I find extremely useful, not ‘only for reaching the 
upper shelves, but also when using a rip saw. For this room 
at present has to serve as carpenter's shop as well as photo- 
graphic dark-room. The bench is seen in this corner, with 
two tool cupboards against the wall, and some shelves above 
for tin canisters and boxes for nails, screws, hinges, drills 
and sundry 
small tools and 
meta] fitments. 
The big bottle 
noticeable in 
the corner con- 


tains distilled 
water. 

(13) One 
more turn of 


the camera and 
we complete 
our * tour." One 
corner of this 
negative has 
been fogged by 
a bit of mag- 
nesium ribbon 
falling and sending a little light into the lens. This shows 
how careful one should be to keep the illuminant sufh- 
ciently far back to guard against such risks. І therefore 
show this faulty corner as a wholesome warning. In fig. 5 
we see the other end of the bench. Below this may be 
seen a shelf on which rest edgeways a row of printing frames 
of various sizes. To our right we see yet more shelves and 
more bottles, mortars, boxes of glass tubes, and other useful 
things. On the top shelf are all the things stored in canisters, 
e.g. putty powder, granulated zinc, pumice, etc. But the 
chief object of strictly photographic interest is a five-decker 
square table, which I made some twenty years ago or so, 
when my dark-room contained, among other sundries, a 
20 by 16 photogravure printing press, etc. The point about 
this five-decker is that when one is using such sizes as 15 by 
I2, etc., it gives an acceptable roominess for several large 
dishes. At the moment it is in use for a pendulum rocking 
table, which may be seen on the top deck ; while the pen- 
dulum, extended by a sort of cat's cradle of strings, reaches 
nearly to the ground. This table is about 3 ft. square, and 
the top deck, say, 5 ft. from the floor. It runs on large iron 
castors, and 15 quite easily moved. 

There are a dozen or so little contrivances in mind in con- 
nection with dark-room dodges, etc., that must be held over 
for a future note. Those that are already given will be found 
applicable to most dark-rooms. 
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KEEPING QUALITIES OF PRINTS. 


SIR,—We refer to Mr. Walter Ed. Zehetmayr’s letter on this 
subject on page 585 of your issue of the oth inst., and would 
ask to be allowed to say that we have Ilford P.O.P. prints 
mounted with starch paste on ordinary Bristol boards in 
January, 1893, that show no signs whatever of change. 

We have transparencies on Ilford Alpha lantern plates dating 
from January, 1890, which also show no signs of any change. 
We may say that we have never met with any criticism of the 
keeping quality of an Alpha transparency.—Yours, etc., 

Ilford, London, E. ILFORD, LIMITED. 


Sig,—It may interest your correspondent, Mr. Walter Zehet- 
mayr, to know that I have in my possession a number of Ilford 


To the Editor of THE А. P. AND P. N. 


Alpha plates which were made by me twenty-two years ago, and 
that none of these show the least sign of fading. 

At the same time I made a number of enlarged transparencies, 
for a distant friend of mine, for placing in a window to cover 
an objectionable outlook, and I know that my friend will bear 
me out when I state that they are as dense and free from spots, 
etc.,.as the day they were placed there. Bromide enlargements 
even older than above also show no sign of fading. I always 
made it a point after removing prints or plates from hypo solu- 
tion, to thoroughly rinse them under the tap, and then soak for 
twenty-four hours, then another good rinsing and dry. Bromide 
enlargements toned with Wellington sepia toner formula, and 
made ten years ago, are also in perfect condition.—Yours, etc., 

Peuzance. Н. TONKIN. 
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I^ our notes on the advances in home cinematography last 
week the Edison Home Kinetoscope was specially mentioned. 
This remarkable little instrument, with its ingenious method of 
filming (three series of pictures running side by side the length 
of the film), is to be seen at Jonathan Fallowfield's Central 
Photographic Stores, 146, Charing Cross Road, W.C. Messrs. 
Sands, Hunter and Co., of 37, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C., 
have also the Home Kinetoscope on view, and we understand 
that Houghton’s, Ltd., of High Holborn, are the wholesale 
agents. It should be seen and tried. 

It is perhaps only fair to Messrs. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., of 
Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., to say that they were 
among the first to supply a special cinematograph instrument for 
home use. The Empire Home Cinematograph (Model O) has 
been on the market for several years now, and is, in effect, a 
small edition of the firm's well-known standard pattern Empire 
cinematograph which is largely used with the utmost satisfac- 
tion and success in many of the leading picture palaces of this 
country and abroad. This Model O takes a standard size film, 
and Messrs. Butcher supply the pictures on hire at a nominal 
figure. Not the least attractive feature of the Empire Home Cine- 
matograph is the price, which is £7 15s. complete. The lantern 
can also be adapted for use as an ordinary lantern if required. 
Readers of THE A. P. interested in home cinematography should 
write the above address for illustrated particulars. 
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The Bettini Home Cinematograph, 
Another development of special interest to the amateur is the 


Bettini system of glass-plate cinematography. An Italian corre- 

spondent sends us some interest- 

& + 5k > ing particulars of this invention, 

Г EER “Gianni Bettini,” he says, “has 

БЫ cams recently per fected a new device 

s 4-44. which makes it possible for 

| almost any amateur photo- 

Ss Be BE LI grapher to make his own moving 

Өй Be BE BE XE E N lv Wo Es 

I-II I L3 pic tures. Not only does the new 

ВЕЕР: mechanism bring the cost within 

see serene... the means of the average 

SEE КЕЕН amateur, but the resulting pic- 

aS ebd БН tures are actually clearer апа 

59995 Б Sg ESSE EX - 

QU E 55 БЕЯ ЧЕН BLE 55 О ЧЕН 58 BE BFF HR FES БЕЯ ЧЕ sharper than those produced in 
LII D II 4d de he dinarv wav bv : 

Pept ridi the ore inary way Dy the use of 
M ee 11101 ‹ | DL А " 

ЕН ч 11 - id. 1 he РІ ites used ш 

s 55 the Bettini machine measure 81 

E Ж ЙЛ US БЕ BE НЕ ӨШ Е | "rd - 

А) inches EL length by 55 inches 

Fig wide. The photographs taken in 

series on this plate are only 

т » РТ Р Yate л 

Diagram of a Bettini Plat 5-10ths of an inch in width by 


measuring Ss by 54 in. 
It will be noticed that the plate 
Carries 16 pictures in each row. 


X inch in depth. In this way six- 
teen consecutive pictures appear 
in a line, and on each plate there 


Thus on the entire plate there b а | : 
are 36 rows and 576 images. are thirty-six lines, making a 
Each picture measures 5-16th in. total of 576 images. The photo- 


in width by about } in. in depth, 


but they stand extreme. enlarge: graphs are taken at the rate of 


ment on the screen, producing twelve or more a second as the 
m eve way Е lens travels to and fro.” 
wit ose obtaine with the I “ырс: 
| | n accomplishing these as- 
ordinary cinematograph film. ee og 
id PME tonishing results Bettini has 


exactly reversed the principle of the usual moving picture 
machine, in which the film travels behind the lens from spool to 
spool. His photographs are made in series on the glass plate, 
which 1s held rigid, while the lens itself moves. 

The Kodak roll film is also used with this instrument, and, by 
this means, the amateur is provided with a camera of extremely 
light weight, and so compact as to slip conveniently into the 
vest pocket. The pictures are taken іп the usual manner, i.e. їп 
lines across the narrow width of the film. Thus upon an ordi- 
nary spool measuring, say, about 5 inches in width by 3 feet in 
length, it is possible to obtain 2,304 consecutive exposures. 

In a recent article on the Bettini apparatus, Mr. F. A. Talbot, 
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C THE SCIENCE AND ART OF THE CINEMATOGRAPH. 


А PAGE OF INTEREST TO THE AMATEUR. 


we notice, refers to the actual cost of producing the plates. “An 
ordinary plate of 576 pictures,” he says, “is equivalent to 36 feet 


Projection apparatus for 


Bettini plates, showing 

how the plates are fed 

through behind the lens 
continuously. 

A.—Electric arc lantern. 

B.—Plate. 

C.—Lens. 

D.—Receptacle for plates 
after use. 


E.—Groove in which plate 
travels past the lens 
into magazine D. 


of film. The latter, at 14d. per foot, represents 4s. 6d. The 
glass plate, producing the same result, costs 2d.” When the 
glass positive is prepared from an ordinary cinematograph film, 
and carries 1,024 pictures upon the plate, the saving is still more 
marked—8s. to 2d.! | 

The task of transferring the positive pictures to the glass 
plates for projection purposes will perhaps appear to the 
amateur to present no little difficulty. On the contrary, however, 
this is an extremely simple process. The inventor has perfected 
a printing system which renders it impossible for the alignment 
to be thrown out by the smallest fraction of an inch. In appear- 
ance it is box-like, having an aperture at the top for insertion 
of the negative. The unexposed plate which is to receive the 
positive is placed on top; and there is a device which ensures 
the two being in absolute super-imposition. | 

The plate need not be specially prepared, as the emulsion of 
the ordinary photographic plate has béen found quite fast enough 
for the work. Fig. 1 gives a diagrammatic illustration of the 
Bettini plate, whilst fig. 2 shows the apparatus used for project- 
ing the pictures on the screen. 


Another “ Non-flam" Film. 

A successful demonstration of the advantages of Cellit, a 
flm which is practically non-inflammable, was given at the 
house of the Royal Photographic Society by Dr. C. R. Hennings, 
F.C.S. The film is designed to replace celluloid for cinemato- 
graph purposes, and, indeed, for every purpose to which cellu- 
loid is applied. Ample demonstration was forthcoming that it 
will not flare, but will only melt on the application of radiant 
heat. Its base is aceto-cellulose, with something added—not 
camphor, as in the early experiments—in order to give the neces- 
sary plasticity. 

Cinematograph Copyright. 

In the lecture given recently at the Camera Club by Mr. 
E. J. MacGillivray on the subject of photographic copyright, 
the question of the copyright in cinematograph productions was 
separately considered. The point upon which difficulty may 
arise is the double nature of the vested right in the case. The 
author who is given performing rights may have the right to 
authorise the making of films, but the grantee making the pic- 
tures may alone have the right to exhibit them. The descrip- 
tion of a dramatic work in the new Act includes any cinemato- 
graph production where the arrangement or the form of the 
acting, or the combination of incidents, give the work an 
original character, and if the film comes within this descrip- 
tion then the photographer, in addition to the exclusive right of 
multiplying copies of the film, acquires the exclusive right of 
performance. But cinematograph films which merely represent 
topical events, such as the Coronation procession or the boat 
race, do not come within the definition of dramatic work, and 
therefore the result is that the maker has the exclusive right of 
making copies, but not the exclusive right of exhibition in 
public. А cinematograph production being only a series of 
photographs, the main provisions of the copyright law apply 
equally to both. 
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THE THORNTON-PICKARD ENLARGERS. 


W E have recently had an opportunity of inspecting some 
of the special enlargers listed by the Thornton-Pickard 
Manufacturing Company, of Altrincham, and must again express 
appreciation of the excellence of design and workmanship that 
characterises the output of this firm. As specialists in camera 
and shutter making, they are eminently qualified to deal with 
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T.-P. “Special Ruby.” 


the construction of reliable and effective apparatus for enlarg- 
ing, in addition to being well able to manufacture for sale at 
the most reasonable prices. 

This season’s models, all of which are listed and illustrated 
in the booklet “Enlargers and Enlarging,” issued free by the 
firm, include a range in sizes for 34 by 24 negatives to whole- 
plate, and comprise a choice of twenty-nine different enlargers 
at prices from sss. to £20. Every taste and every purse is 
catered for, and the amateur or professional in search of a reli- 
able and inexpensive enlarger should certainly consult the 
Thornton-Pickard Company. He will be very hard to please 
indeed if they cannot supply his needs. 

To take a typical model that combines an instrument of high 
class with a small price, the T.-P. Special “Ruby” Enlarger. 
This is a very handsome instrument, with woodwork of polished 
mahogany. Its special practical features include rack and pinion 
action for adjustment of light, rising and falling negative carrier 
stage by rack and pinion, rack and pinion revolving carrier, and 
central swing, adjustable fireproof curtain. These features are 
of course, additional to those usually possessed by all high. 
class enlargers, in the shape of large Russian iron body and 


cowl, full extensions with cones and bellows, rack and pinion 
focussing, etc., etc., and in addition the enlarger can be readily 
converted into an excellent projection lantern. 

The price in quarter-plate size, with 54-inch condenser and por- 
trait lens, 15 £5 105.; with anastigmat lens, £6. The 5 by 4 and 
postcard size, with 7-inch condenser, is £6 15s.; and the half- 
plate size, with 84-inch condenser, is £9. 

Another excellent model, the * M.C.C." No. 3 enlarger, is well 
worthy of careful attention by the prospective buyer. АП the 
well-known enlargers heretofore made by the Midland Camera 
Co. have been taken over, and are now manufactured by Messrs. 
Thornton-Pickard, so that the good points and qualities shown 
in the productions of both companies are crystallised in the 
present output. This enlarger is made in fumed oak, beauti- 
fully finished, and possibly no other instrument at the same 
price embodies so many useful movements. It has horizontal 
and vertical swing to the negative carrier, central swing for 
correcting distortion, rack and pinion action for adjustment of 
light, an improved metal lantern body, bellows adjustment to 
condenser, rotary movement in negative carrier, and in addition 
all the usual and necessary features for a practical enlarger. 

The cost in quarter-plate size, with portrait lens, is but £43 
with Aldis anastigmat, va 10s. For 5 by 4 and postcard sizes, 
£5; half-plate £7, or £5 10s. and £7 10s. with anastigmats. 
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M.C.C. No. 3 Enlarger in Oak. 
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THE SINCLAIR 


А М extremely useful little piece of apparatus, and one that 
every amateur should possess, has recently been put on the 
market by Jas. A. Sinclair and Co., of 54, Haymarket, London, 
S.W. It takes the 
form of a folding 
view meter and 
view-finder, and 
15, moreover, one 
that can be exactly 
adjusted for any 
focus lens. The 


d 
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Sinclair 
Meter 


fhe 

View 

closed in its 
case. 


Using the Sinclair View Meter. 


need of a view meter that embraces precisely the same angle of 


VIEW METER. 


view as the lens on the camera has been felt for a long time, 
and although several of the best class makers fit finders that 
can be depended upon, the Sinclair view meter, being adjust- 
able, will be perfectly exact for any number of different lenses 
of any focal length. 

The little instrument—as will be seen from the accompanying 
illustration—tolds up very compactly, and goes into a small 
leather case, measuring but 24 by 1 by 8 inch. It can there- 
fore be carried in a vest or ticket pocket, and its presence not 
felt. 

The meter consists of a light collapsible metal frame, attached 
to a lazy-tongs extension, at the other end of which a folding 
eye-piece is fixed. The instrument is extended by pulling out 
the lazy tongs, opening the frame at one end, and the eye- 
piece at the other. The view is then sighted through the eye- 
hole and rectangle formed by the frame; the amount of the 
view included—when the eye-piece 1s held close to the eye— 
decides the lens to use. If the worker possesses but one lens, 
the extension of the lazy tongs should be regulated and marked, 
so that the exact view given by the lens on a certain size plate 
is seen within the rectangular frame when a definite distance 
separates the eye-piece from the frame. Provision is made in 
the sliding pivot attached to the meter for the marking of any 
numbers of lens angles. The little instrument is thus ideal for 
the worker with a number of lenses, as, when a selected view 
has been composed within the frame, a reference to the scale 
will inform the user which lens he ought to use for a certain 
sized plate to include exactly the same amount of subject. The 
Sinclair view meter should be used by every photographer, and 
costs but five shillings. Application to the above address will 
bring further particulars, and also lists of a variety of other 
useful photographic accessories and materials suitable for 
presents. 
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IcitfleRnown Corners of Well-known Places. 


IV.—CLOSE TO PADDINGTON STATION. 3%, 


NLESS he is a devotee of London, the photo- 

grapher would hardly select Paddington 

Station as the starting-point for an after- 

noon's photographv, and vet he might well 

go further (say, by train from that station) and fare 

worse. If he will accompany me out of the station on 

the “down ” side, turn to the right up the hill, then to 

the right again; having Bishop's Road Metropolitan on 

the right, he will see on his left an opening in the wall 
of a canal bridge. 

Bv an inclined roadway he will reach the level of the 
water, and find that the bridge itself, looking towards 
the private part bevond, has, with its wooden upper 
part, and perhaps a barge end obtruding, certain possi- 
bilities for picture making (see above illustration). 

But having looked at the bridge where we entered 
the canal bank, we walk forward, noticing several good 
reflection subjects of vards and high buildings on the 
opposite side, and arrive at a very promising up-sweep- 


Ву A. Н. BLAKE. 
Special to “The A. P. & P. N.” 


ing bridge similar to one, if it is not the very bridge 
where, I think, Coburn told me he obtained one of his 
subjects for his London collection of pictures. 

Just bevond is another low brick bridge, where on 
occasions one may find groups of youths. И 1$ under 
this bridge that the reflection subject in my illustration 
(see next page) was taken. It is due to the fact of the 
top light being shaded Ьу the bridge that we get the 
reflections so strong and vigorous in the print. 

The water bevond the bridge spreads out, and the 
canal divides into three portions, any of which are worth 
following up, though widely different in the kind of sub- 
ject they will afford. At any rate, I think that I have 
made my point good, that within a stone's throw of 
Paddington Station there is abundant material for 
picture making, and I verily believe that a hundred 
yards’ walk from the platform of the station would 
reach either of the subjects which we have used here as 
illustrations of the spot. 
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REFLECTIONS—REGENT'S PARK CANAL. By A. H. BLAKE, 
See note on previous page. 
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PIERROT. By Н. ESSENHIGH CORKE. 
This picture was exhibited at th» Royal Photographic Society's Enhibition. 
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STILL-LIFE STUDIES. By E. W. JACKSON, 


A series of suggestions for indoor decorative work with simple subjects. 
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Ex MA MN HERE are many 
| 7 | evenings when you 


are at a loose end. 
I" don't feel inclined to 
eR leave your fireside for the 
“Ш°- uninviting chill of your 
enlarging room; you have 
no negatives to develop or prints to make, but you don't 
want to waste the evening. Right! Go and get your 
camera and collect from the nursery, if you possess one, 
or from the various mantelpieces if you don’t, rag dolls, 
china busts, long-necked cats, and all the oddments of 
a humorous nature that you can lay hands on. Heap 
them on your dining-table, and begin to amuse yourself. 

Put your camera on the table; pose one of your dumb 
models both on and in front of sheets of white or toned 
paper. Sit down and look at it on your focussing 
screen. Rack іп and out of focus, and try the appear- 
ance of different effects of lighting, background, focus, 
and poses. You may pose the figures in as grotesque 
a manner as you please—the more so the better. They 
have the advantage over human models in that they 
won't move during exposure. 

When vou are satisfied with the appearance, take the 
photograph. You can easily determine the necessary 
exposure. For example, with the Chinese figure here 


MERELY FOR AMUSEMENT. 


Special to °“ The A. P. & P. N^ 


By RUSSELU BURCHALL. 


reproduced, at F/6, with 200 Н. and D. 
plates, two minutes was enough, with one 
incandescent gas mantle a yard away. 

Unless you have some good scheme in your head, it 


will usually be a mistake to include more than one figure 
at a time. 

Take a rag doll---most of them have oddly plaintive 
faces, and, considering the absence of feature, a mar- 
vellous amount of expression; or a porcelain grotesque 
—if well polished it will catch the light charmingly—and 
do the best you can with it. 

I was most agreeably surprised at the large amount 
of pleasure to be obtained in spending an evening photo- 
graphing in this rather frivolous manner. Try it your- 
self, however; you will enjoy it. 


AE 


Soho Reversing Hood.—In reference to this useful accessory, 
introduced by Messrs. Marion and Co., of Soho Square, W., it 
should be noted that the hood can only be supplied on mew 
cameras. To fit it to any of the models already issued would 
involve the entire reconstruction of the internal body of the 
camera, and would, of course, be a costly matter. It can, how- 
ever, be supplied on all quarter-plate models ordered in future, at 
an additional cost of Zr. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 
M Т Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
| À P | ] 4 é : ic 1] rat r accessories t a nove 
Ni AA 1 h; Al Miis description by readers of Tue A. P. axp P. N. are invited for this 
UM wy АТ 111 LE AL 'ф page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
NH NE ШИ» MT Should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 
photographs. 
A HOME-MADE ARC LAMP. other terminal must not be connected 
HE arc light and limelight are ‘Straight to the main, but connected 


admittedly better for definition and 
brilliancy than any of their competitors, 
but it is not so well known that the arc 
light is a cheap light. A с̧оо-сапаіе- 
power arc light can be run from roo-volt 
mains at a cost of 2d. per hour, with 
current at 4d. per unit—a fair average 
price for the current. 

The whole thing can be made from 
about т ft. of $ т. hoop iron about % in. 
thicx, and about 2 ft. of hoop iron of a 
thinner gauge, so as to be quite flexible, 
and a few screws, terminals, etc. It is 
better to use wing nuts throughout, as 
they can be screwed up and unscrewed 
with the finger and thumb. 

The photograph and diagram should 
almost explain themselves. H isa wing nut 
with two holes or saw-cuts in it, through 
which the wire loops can be put. "hen 
when the arc burns away the ends of the 
carbons and makes itself too long, the 
wing nut (A) is screwed up, bringing the 
carbons nearer together again. If A is 
unscrewed, the spring causes the carbons 
to come further apart. The end of the 
adjusting screw, which goes into the nut 
H, is hammered slightly, to flatten the 
thread before putting the nut on; this 
prevents the bolt turning when the nut 
А is turned. The arms (BB) are made 
of the thin stuff, the end being turned 
round into a U shape to hold the carbons. 
When the loop thus formed is squeezed 
by tightening the wing nuts, the carbons 
will be held quite firmly. 


‘The base (C) to which the terminals аге 
attached may be made of wood soaked 
in melted paraffin wax or melted candles. 

The current, being brought from the 
main to one of these terminals, travels 
along the wire to a piece of copper gauze. 
This gauze is wrapped round the carbon, 
then round the gauze is wrapped a layer 
of asbestos felt, which insulates the car- 
bon from the hoop-iron arm. The whole 
is then put in position and the screws (F) 
tightened up. The other carbon is fitted 
пр in exactly the same manner; but the 


through a resistance, to be afterwards 
described. The whole lamp is held in 
position on the pin of the tray by 


the thumbscrews EE, which clamp the 
pin between the piece L and another 
iron behind it, 


shorter piece of hoop 


CARBON PLATES 
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through which, of course, they also pass. 
Those two pieces are made of the thick 
stuff. Any blacksmith will drill the neces- 
sary holes in five minutes. In some cases 
it is better to wrap a piece of emery-paper 
round the tray-pin to get a stronger grip. 
The resistance is made by screwing two 
carbon battery plates to a piece of wood 
and connecting, as in diagram, so that 
the current has to pass through the solu- 
tion from one carbon plate to the other, 
and also through the fuse. The fuse must 
be of such a size that it will blow with a 
smaller current than is marked on the 
meter. 

For home use five amperes is suitable, 
and the smallest meters will pass this 
amount of current. 

This arrangement must now be placed 
in a jar filled with fairly hot water, giving 
us a liquid resistance; but we must put 
some table salt into the water, or the 
resistance will be too high to allow suffi- 
cient current to pass. Put in salt half a 
teaspoonful at a time, until a proper arc 
can be struck and maintained. А fairly 
large jar must be used, or the water will 
get so hot that it will boil away. 

The size of carbons used will depend on 
the amount of current required, but any 
size may be inserted in the lamp by 
simply putting more asbestos felt round 
the smaller ones. The small pencil car- 
bons should be used for work at home. 
When using direct current, the positive 
carbon must be larger than the negative, 
as it burns away faster. The whole thing 
need not cost more than four shillings, 
and the result will be an arc lamp that I 
have proved perfectly satisfactory in active 
service. Hs E: D: 
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A POCKET TRIPOD. 


LTHOUGH there are many light and 

compact tripods on the market, we 
have not yet reached what seems to be 
the ultimate form of most things photo- 
graphic, i.e., the pocket tripod. Ном: 
ever, the following is a description of a 
home-made stand which comes very near 
to that desirable article. 

It consists of a simple device in con- 
junction with a walking stick, which must 
have a handle. The materials required 
are a piece of wood, 3 by 1} by & in., 
three small screw eyes, a pipe-saddle of a 
size suitable to grip the handle of the 
stick, which will probably be 4 to 3 in., 
three iron meat skewers, and some picture 
cord. 

The pipe-saddle is fastened to the wood 
by one screw only, about $ in. from the 
end, and the other hole in the pipe-saddle 
is enlarged to take a 1 in. diameter screw, 
which passes through the wood into the 
camera base. This forms a bracket to 
clamp the camera on to the handle of the 


stick. This in itself might serve as a 
stand, but, in order to make it quite 
rigid, three eyes are screwed into the 
wood, two at opposite sides, and one in 
front. Three equal lengths of cord are 
cut, about 6 in. longer than the stick, and 
one end of each is fastened to each of the 
eyes, and the other end to a skewer. 
When the stick is stuck into the ground 
these skewers are stuck in also, slantwise 
towards the stick, and thus form a rigid 
stand which can be used even in a strong 
wind. 

Provided that the points of the skewers 
are blunted, or pushed into a cork, the 
whole of this stand, with the exception of 
the walking-stick, can be carried in the 
pocket. A. А. L. 

WHY NOT BECOME 
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A WATCH-POCKET CARBINE. 


A S a fitting termination to a year of small cameras, Messrs. 
W. Butcher and Sons, of Camera House, Farringdon 
Avenue, E.C., nave introduced a miniature edition of their well- 
known Carbine roll-film camera that has distinctive and unique 
qualities of its own, features that will undoubtedly make it jump 
into immediate and well- deserved popularity, especially at this, 
the “present-giving ” season. Moreover, there is no doubt the 
Watch-pocket Carbine will be a prime favourite next year. 

The makers of this dainty little instrument have taken a new 
line in the construction of watch-pocket cameras, and given us a 
perfect miniature roll-film Carbine, taking a standard size film 
for pictures 2} by 24 (costing 7d. for six), and fitted with an 
Aldis anastigmat lens working at F/7.7, in automatic speeded 
diaphragmatic shutter, focussing adjustments, iris diaphragm, 
large folding brilliant finder, and bush in base for tripod, at the 
astonishingly low price of 45s. 

One of the advantages of the little camera, apart from those 
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enumerated above, is the fact that a square picture is taken with 
it. This not only obviates the necessity for turning it on its 
side for vertical or horizontal subjects, but is quite large enough 
to make excellent lantern slides by contact. With the lens fitted 
—the 3 in. Aldis Uno—the depth of field is sufficient to enable 
pictures of nearly every subject to be secured at full aperture, 
and, except for very near ешеш», the focussing scale is hardly 
likely to be needed often. 

As will be seen from the йй айн, the little camera opens 
with a baseboard in the same manner as with larger cameras, 
but opening the broad way of the camera renders it very easy 
to hold and handle. The shutter release is most conveniently 
placed for the thumb, and the iris diaphragm lever and scale is 
ingeniously placed at the top edge of the shutter. The focussing 
lever and scale are at the side of the baseboard, which is let 
down into position by simply pressing a stud at the top of the 
camera body. The front then springs partly forward, and is 
pulled easily into the “infinity” position or such distance as 
may have been set on the scale. The back takes off by releasing 
a bayonet bolt, and the spool of film is loaded in the manner 
familiar to every user of an ordinary roll-film camera. 

We cannot imagine a more simple little roll-film camera, or 
one containing so many advantages at the price. It stands ina 
class by itself, and should do much to keep alive the amateur’s 
interest in photography during the winter months, in addition to 
making many new recruits for the coming season, a matter for 
which all interested in photographic progress should be grateful. 
For the coming summer it is likely to prove an ideal waistcoat- 
pocket camera for all kinds of work. Readers of THE A. P. 
AND P. N. should call on their nearest dealer and ask to see this. 
the Watch-pocket Carbine. 
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HAZELL'S ANNUAL, 1913. 


T would be difficult to find a work of a more comprehensive 

character for every type of worker and thinker than * Hazell's 
Annual," the twenty-eighth annual volume of which has been 
sent to us for review. 

Year by year this fine book of reference (now edited by Mr. 
Hammond Hall) makes its welcome appearance brimful of 1п- 
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formation on every current topic under the sun, and, moreover, 
up to date. This term is used in no euphemistic sense, but 
literally—the information given on the most diverse subjects 
being complete up to the moment of publication. 

No effort appears to have been spared to render the contents 
of the Annual correct and authoritative, and it would be difficult 
to imagine the man of affairs to whom the volume would not 
be of value. For the business man, the statesman, the politi- 
cian, the financier, the agriculturist, the tradesman, the colonist, 
the scientist, the author, the sportsman, the socialist, the 
suffragette, the philanthropist, the ecclesiastic, the physician, 
the scientific investigator, the educationalist, the dramatist, the 
engineer, the photographer, the biologist, the traveller, the 
astronomer, the musician, the artist, the naval and military 
expert, the aviator, the historian, the diplomat, the student of 
foreign and international affairs, the motorist, the banker, the 
journalist, the peer, the commoner, and the * man in the street," 
special articles and statistics are given of the greatest interest 
and utility. 

In all cases the information is concise and to the point, besides 
being reliable; and as a diary of the year that is past, and a 
guide for the year to come, it would be hard to beat. The year 
now ending has been one of notable activity and incident, yet no 
detail worthy of record appears to have been overlooked in this 
volume of interesting data. Dealing with the world's work in 
general, and that of the British Empire in particular, it is not 
too much to say that * Hazel's Annual” forms one of the best 
condensed histories of our own times extant, one to which the 
future historian will inevitably turn for inspiration and authentic 
detail when describing the men and movements of the period. 

The book is handy in size, the type is easy to read, and the 
index is notable for its extent and valuable cross-references. For 
the facile following up of any subject àmong the mass of in- 
formation contained in the 592 pages, this index is of the greatest 
assistance. 

“Hazell’s Annual," in short, is the one work of reference the 
busy man can least afford to be without. For the less busy man 
its contents should possess a fascination for the extent and 
variety of the subjects touched upon, while for the man with no 
business at all it will supply an unending source of topics for 
conversation and discussion for a twelvemonth. The Annual is 
obtainable from every bookseller, bookstall and newsagent 
throughout the kingdom, price 3s. 6d. net, or direct from the 
publishers, Hazell, Watson and Viney, Ld., 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


The Camera Club.—The subject of Mr. Millar's demonstration 
to-night is * Platinotype Printing." There will be no lecture on 
Thursday. 


Messrs. Dallmeyer's factory at Willesden will be closed for the 
Christmas holidays from the evening of December 24, reopening 
on Monday morning, December 3o. 


The fifth annual exhibition of the Beith and District Arts and 
Crafts Club will be held from March 19 to 22. There will be a 
section devoted to photography. Entries close March 1. Full 
particulars may be obtained from Mr. J. Peat Millar, 4o, King's 
Road, Beith, N.B. 


We regret to record the death of Mr. W. Sayer, of 
Chatham. This young worker—aged but thirty—was the strong 
man of the Rochester Photographic Society, and a most promis- 
ing pictorial worker, who will be greatly missed. His work has 
been several times reproduced in THE A. P., and has been hung 
in the R. P. S. exhibition, in addition to scoring at many other 
shows. 


Rajar Monthly Competition.—The prizes offered by Messrs. 
Rajar, Ltd., Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best prints on papers 
or postcards of their manufacture submitted for the competition 
for the month of November have been awarded as follows :— 
Class 1. (open competition), Mrs. A. I. Whittaker, 58, Tempest 
Road, Beeston Hill, Leeds, for print on Rajina paper purchased 
from Messrs. Masons, Queen Victoria Street, Leeds. Class ZI. 
(for those who have never previously won a prize in any class of 
competition), Mr. W. T. Sherman, s, St. Francis Ravelin, 
Floriana, Malta, for print on P.O.P. paper purchased from 
*'The Grand Studio," 268, Sda. Reale, Valletta, Malta. 
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FEDERATION NOIES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. 


Sheffield Exhibition Judge. 


The Sheffield Photographic Society’s Exhibi- 
tion long ago earned for itself a high-class repu- 
tation as one of the most up-to-date and 
representative provincial exhibitions. The 
forthcoming exhibition is fixed for March 4th to 


the 8th inclusive, and the executive is very 
fortunate in having secured the services of the 
Rev. F. C. Lambert to adjudicate on the 
exhibits. Several interesting features аге ex- 


pected from this year's show, and I hear the 
arrangements are well advanced, particulars of 
which I shall be glad to announce in due course. 


Yorkshire Federation. 


It has been made known to the delegates of 
the Yorkshire Photographic Union that Mr. 
Alex. Keighley, their popular president of the 
past two years, has intimated he does not pro- 
pose to accept further high office in the Federa- 
tion. It has almost become a custom in this 
Federation to accept the presidency for a couple 
of years, and then retire in favour of some other 
gentleman, who, by his work or his great interest 
in Federation matters, is specially fitted to suc- 
ceed to the highest office the delegates can offer 
him. Somcone has, this year, had the temerity 
to break through the precedence of silence as to 
whom the successive president will be—or shall I 
say should be? The name of Mr. James W. 
Wright has been mentioned as the possible suc- 
cessor, and I have every reason to believe he 


would look favourably on {һе honour И 
bestowed. Everybody knows Mr. James 
Wright, the genial city treasurer of Shefheld, 


who has passed through all the honours of his 
society, and is happiest when in that office that 
finds the most work to do; even now he is in 
the thick of the fray, for is he not the secretary 
of the next annual exhibition of the Shefheld 
Photographic Society? | 


Mounting and Framing. 

A local account of the Preston Camera Club's 
exhibition says the larger proportion of the pic- 
tures on view consisted of landscapes and archi- 
tectural work, there being a noticeably small 
percentage of portrait, figure, and still-li‘e 
studies. Speaking generally, the framing and 
mounting of the pictures had been tastefully 
carried out, although in several instances the 
exhibitor would have greatly enhanced the value 
of his effort by a little more care and thought 
in regard to these two important matters. 


Bury’s First Exhibition. 


At the recent Bury (Y.M.C.A.) Photographic 
Society’s Exhibition a curious state existed at 
the close of the judging. The energetic honorary 
secretary, Mr. Dordan-Pyke, had sent in a 
number of excellent prints, so much so that he 
was awarded, in the first instance, the whole of 
the prizes. Such a result would have undoubtedly 
had the result of stifling competition, conse- 
quently Mr. Dordan-Pyke generously declined to 
accept more than one prize, and so the o'her 
exhibitors got a look in at the prize list. This 
action was very satisfactory, particularly as the 
function was the first exhibition of the society, 


and it is intended to be held annually. The 
prizes were awarded as follows:—1ist prize, 
premier exhibit, Mr. A. Dordan-Pyke ; Ist prize, 
contact prints, Mr. L. Ramsbottom; Ist prize, 
enlargements, Mr. E. Bracewell; 2nd prize, 
enlargements, Mr. E. Bracewell; ist prize, lan- 
tern slides, Mr. A. Dordan-Pyke; 2nd prize, 


lantern slides, Mr. 


slides, Mr. T. W. 


. Spencer; 3rd prize, lantern 
regory. 


Mr. Lee-Syms Criticises the Exhibits. 

Mr. Lee-Syms made some interesting criticisms 
on the exhibits. The principal prints worthy of 
note, һе said, were "The Mill," by Mr. Dordan- 


Pyke, a beautiful rendering of а typical 
Constable subject. The print was executed on 
Gevaert’s Japanese vellum, a process that set 


off to fine advantage this particular subject. A 
contact print on Griffins’ Noctona, by Mr. 
Ramsbottom, entitled “A Bit of Old Dartmouth,” 
brought out the scene with special excellence. 
Another view of Mr. Dordan-Pyke’s, entitled 
“The Trossachs,” on Gevaert’s platinum, showed 
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a most perfect rendering of tonal values, which 
proved that the subject had been well thought 
out and as well executed. The lantern slide 
scction was well represented, but here again Mr. 
Dordan-Pyke's exhibits of three frost scenes, 
taken on Wratten and Wainwright's "London " 
p'ates, excelled. Mr. Spencer's exhibits were of 
a pleasing order, and the slides by Mr. Gregory, 
illustrating scenes on the s.s Consort of 
Grimsby, although of no pictorial merit, were 
wonderfully interesting, and showed fine tech- 
nical work. Both these exhibitors will “go a 
long way” in lantern work if they only perse- 
vere in the direction they are now going. The 
exhibition attracted a very large attendance each 
day. Several new members were enrolled, and 
the exhibition was a success from start to finish. 


Photographing in a Snowstorm. 

In an excellent article in “The Developing 
Bath,” of the Bath Photographic Society, Mr. 
P. W. Burgess says, “Do not hesitate to make 
exposures during the actual snowstorm; some of 


x best effects were obtained on a dull 
afternoon, when a blinding snowfall was іп 
progress, the camera being protected by an 


umbrella. The íalling flakes give a softness and 
suggestion of atmosphere to the distance, and 
that gradual fading into nothingness that is so 
difficult to obtain, ut which, when obtained, is 
worth all the inconvenience and discomíort of 
photographing in such comfortless conditions." 


Artistic Mounting of Photographs. 

No doubt the great improvement in mounting 
seen in the Federation circles of Lancashire is 
to some extent due to the excellent spade work 
of Mr. Herbert Mills, of Bolton, who has been 
intensely interested in the subject for many years 
past—in fact, ever since the Federation of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Societies, he has been 
giving lectures on the subject, not to mention 
articles published from time to time in ТнЕ 
A. P. AND P. N. One is naturally glad to see 
the fruit; but as there is still a lot of unbroken 
ground, it is well that Mr. Mills should still 
keep pegzing at it, and I am glad to hear a 
concensus of all he has done and said on the 
subject is shortly to appear in the form of a 
book, which he is to publish under the title of 
"Artistic Mounting of Photographs," with 
numerous illustrations and diagrams, to make 
the text easily understandable, and best of all 


at the popular price of one shilling. I under- 
stand Mr. Mills has a'ready  circularised 
Lancashire and Cheshire Societies, with the 


result that some 350 subscribers have given in 
their names ; but *o cover the in' tial cost another 


couple of hundred subscribers must be found, 
hence Mr. Mills appeals to a wider field of 
SAN His address is Higher Bank, Sm'thills, 
olton. 


The Brighton Social. 


The Hove and Brighton Camera Club have 
recently held a very successful progressive whist 
drive at their comfortable quarters in Castle 
Square, Brighton, when the “awards” took the 
form of pictures by members of the club, a 
feature that was highly appreciated, the donors 
being Messrs. Chater Lea, Victor Morris, E. E. 
Oldacre, Wilfred Bailey, and Ernest Munt. 


Mems from Nottingham. 


Glad to hear that three new members joined 
the Nottingham Camera Club during November. 
It is a real good sign of progress when new 
members are con‘inually being added to the roll, 
whilst at the same time the general body are 
showing increased interest, as evidenced by the 
attendance of seventy-two members at а 
"Bromoil" demonstration given by the Rev. 
Hugo Heynes in early November. Then, again, 
the facilities will be increased shortly, for the 
new dark-room and enlarging fit-up are nearing 
completion, and then members will have no 
excuse for any lack of work. An effort is being 
made to stimulate “night photography” and 
carry out certain winter excursions. So every- 
thing in Nottingham is going well, and great 
things are expected of that "coming of age” 
supper fixed for January 23rd, when the 
souvenir book is expected to be ready. 
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Self Help or Society Help ? 


A representative oí Messrs. Burroughs and 
Wellcome had something interesting to 
"Self-Help" at the Kingston hotographic 
Society. The moral is, however, in the 
advisability of joining a photographic society. 
He pointed out that the kind of outside help 
which societies were perhaps most in need of in 
their corporate capacity was the help of added 
numbers, and with a little effort and thought 
on the part of the large number of unattached 
amateur photographers this should not be difh- 
cult to obtain. Outside the circle of the photo- 
graphic society with its warm and inspiring 
glow of enthusiasm and interchange of intelli- 
gence, there was a wide circle of beginners, 
holiday snap-shotters and others who were 
making, often quite without guidance, their first 
steps in photography. These people met with a 
great deal oí discouragement and encountered 
a great many difficulties, and the results of their 
efforts were not, it might be, calculated in many 
cases to create envy and often gave great dis- 
appointment. 


Useful Criticisms. 

A good attendance welcomed Mr. Ber 
Park on his visit to the Catford and Forest Hill 
Photographic Society to judge and criticise a 
А competition. He threw out many sug- 
gestions and very helpful hints as to the treat- 
ment of the prints under consideration. He also 
gave a few hints how to obtain bromide prints in 
a high key. The negative must be thin, almost 
ghostlike, yet not lacking in gradation—the first 
negative made rarely filled these condétions— 
then the exposure for the bromide paper must be 
brief; a lens working at F/3 was a great 
advantage. 


Limitations of a Camera. 

Speaking at the Norwich Photographic Society 
on the subject of "If Cotman had a Camera," 
Mr. Batchelor summed up his remarks with the 
opinion he would have nearly always left it at 
home. Mr. Batchelor, however, welcomed the 
advent of photography into journalism, for it 
effectually nipped in the bud the work of the 
mediocre artist, and showed into higher relief 
the genius of the original one. He thought that 
more people bought the Daily Mirror for the 
Haselden drawings than for the photographs. 
After some very trenchant remarks on the 
vulgarity of some of the weekly journals, he went 
on to give the members some hints as to what to 
avoid and what to look for as regards composi- 
tion, especially suggesting that they should 
really study and inwardly digest the work of the 
great etchers and mezzotinters. He also recom- 
mended the study of Japanese prints as a true 
guide to the effective filling of a given space. 


Do you Varnish your Negatives ? 


With the chief constable in the chair to main- 
tain proper order, and Mr. Curtis from Messrs. 
Johnson and Sons to demonstrate the after- 
treatment of negatives (not the coal-hammer 
process), the members of the Durham City 
Camera Club had a pleasant evening. y 
useful hints were given, and the latter part of 
his demonstraton was devoted to varnishing of 
negatives, which he strongly advised all members 
to adopt. It is still common amongst profes- 
sionals to varnish their negatives, but very few 
amateurs think the game worth the candle— 
hence this portion of Mr. Curtis’s lecture is 
almost as interesting as a new process. 


Malvern Exhibition. 
The coal strike has been blamed for 


many 
things, amongst which we must include the 
abandonment of the Malvern Camera Club's 


open exhibition in May last. The society, how- 
ever, felt it could not allow the year to pass 
without some effort of a like nature, and there- 
fore decided to hold ап exhibition exclusively 
devoted to members’ work a week ago. Divided 
in four classes, the show has been a great 
success, lantern slides perhaps taking premier 
place, closely followed by а good landscape 
section. Portraiture and still-life was small, but 
excellent in merit, whilst architectural subjects 
left a little room for further development. 
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Lantern Slide: Notices. 
Would you tell me the easiest way to write 


notices on lantern slides at the shortest notice? 
М. Н. W. (Woking). 


There are several ways of extemporising 
notice slides. (1) Take a clean glass, 
34 by 33, and coat it with soot by smoking 
it over a candle or lamp flame. You can 
then write on this with a lady’s hatpin. 
(2) Keep in readiness a few lantern plates 
that have been merely fixed, washed, and 
dried. You can then write on this gela- 
tine surface with waterproof ink. (3) 
Write with soft lead pencil on finely 
ground glass. You can make the writing 
show more clearly by flowing varnish over 
the written (i.e. rough) side, or you can 
use gum water as varnish for the same 


purpose. Various trade firms, е.в., 
Butcher and Sons, Farringdon Avenue, 
E.C., Vanguard Manufacturing Co., 


Maidenhead, supply slides all ready pre- 

pared for writing on. 

Converting Lantern. 
What is the easiest and cheapest way of con- 
verting an ordinary lantern into an enlarging 
lantern, with gas and mantle? The conver- 


sion must be temporary only. 
* W. J. М. (Duns). 


By ordinary we presume you mean рго- 
jection lantern fitted with condenser. Per- 
haps the best plan in your case will be 
to use your camera to hold the negative, 
and camera lens as enlarging lens, and 
employ the lantern merely to illuminate 
the negative. In that case you may have 
to get an extension tube fitted to the lan- 
tern objective to get it far enough away 


from the condenser to give you a circle of . 


light just large enough to cover your 
negative. There are two volumes in THE 
A. P. Library, viz., “Enlargements " and 
“Lantern Slide Making,” post free 15. 2d., 
each of which is likely to give you use- 
ful hints in this direction. The lantern 
slide number gives various illuminating 
contrivances which may help you over 
your difficulty. 


Enlarging; Condenser. 
I have an enlarger fitted with 6}-in. con- 
denser for postcard plates, Я by 3}, and ат 
thinking of buying a 4} by 6 cm. pocket 
camera. Would it be advisable to get a 
smaller condenser, or would this do all right? 
Would not the loss of light be considerable? 
A. V. B. (Bunder Abbas). 
Whether you use the full size of your 
54 by 34 plate, or cover up all but a 
central portion, 44 by 6 cm., the exposure 
would be the same for the same ratio 
of magnification. But the size of the two 
pictures would be different. Thus, sup- 


pose you are enlarging four diameters, 
with larger plate you get a picture 22 by 
14 in., but with the smaller negative 18 by 
24 ст., or, say, 7 by 9 in. We do not 
see what you would gain by getting 
another condenser if the one you have per- 
forms satisfactorily. 


Intensifying Roll Films. 
What is the best method of intensifying roll 
fims? I have attempted to do this with 


Tabloid chromium, but although the films 
were soaked some considerable time in the 
chemical, there was no apparent effect. 

E. W. С. (Woodside Park). 


This is a puzzler, as one may place 
every reliance on the Tabloid preparations. 
Read the printed instructions sent along 
with the Tabloids, and see if you cannot 
find some step where you went wrong— 
something omitted, perhaps? Why ‘not 
try the mercury bichloride and ammonia 
process? 


Enlarging. 

Is a complete enlarger with portrait objec- 
tive the best outfit for a beginner? What 
should a suitable apparatus cost, approxi- 
mately, quarter-plate size? Is it absolutely 
necessary, when using brcmide paper, to blcck 
out all light? In my case distant gas lamps 
and moonlight lighten up my dark-room. 

have been told that I need not block out all 
light completely. W. j. P. (Hale). 


For artificial light a condenser is the 
better way of getting even illumination, 
as most, if not all, other methods involve 
considerable loss of light. As to the de- 
sirability of a portrait objective, there is 
something to be said on both sides, which 
may be summed up briefly thus. А first- 
class portreit lens which has a flat field is 
best; but a good modern anastigmat, or 
symmetrical (rectilinear) is better than a 
second-rate portrait lens. It is quite pos- 
sible that your present lens will perform 
quite as well as a second.rate portrait 


objective. With incandescent gas, and, 
say, F/8, enlarging to two ог three 
diameters with average negative and 


bromide paper is only a matter of a 
minute or two, so that the rapidity of the 
lens need not worry you. As to cost, this 
is always an exceedingly difficult question, 
as so many factors come into considera- 
tion. We can only give the very roughest 
ideas. For about £2 you can get a very 
fair lantern and enlarger with condenser. 
Portrait lenses for enlarging can be 
bought for a pound or so, but range up to 
£10. The best for you to do will be to 
get price lists of enlargers from two or 
three firms, and fit your needs to your 
purse. Messrs. Houghton, Butcher, the 
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Thornton - Pickard Co., City Sale 
and Exchange, and others would send 
you price lists on application. Your 


dark-room into which some gas or moon 
light finds its way may be safe, büt why 
run any needless risk of spoiling good 
material and wasting time and trouble? 
We certainly advise your blocking out all 
outside light. 


Stops; Dew on Lens, etc. 


I have been testing the stops by putting a 
card with pinhole in place of focussing 
screen, extending the bellows to infinity, and 
measuring circle on screen held close to 
glass. All the stops seem about right, except 
Е/5.8. The diameter of this is 15-16ths — 6.4 
(6 inch focus lens). Is this method correct for 
largest stop? I have been thinking that the 
diameter of circle on screen close up to lens 
cannot be larger than that of lens, which is 
only т inch, whereas by magnification of 
stop by front lens it may still be Е/8. 
I have had a 10: of trouble with my lens 
regarding exposures. The makers tell me 
that a kind of condensation has taken 
place, due to the lens being subject to severe 
contrasts in temperature in climatic condi- 
tions. I have never had it in any different 
condition than an Eng ish climate, and there 
is nothing wrong with it, apparently, except 
in the time of exposure. Have you heard of 
lens requiring three or four times normal 
exposure, or must I seek explanation else- 
where ? E. T. (Leyton). 
We presume that by “extending the 
bellows to infinity,” you mean extending 
to such a position that the lens is in 
focus for a very distant object. That 
being so, your method is quite correct. 
But in that case the beam of light pass- 
ing out from the lens is (or should be) a 
parallel cylinder; so that while it is con- 
venient to measure the diameter of the 
circle by laying a piece of ground-glass 
across the hood of the lens, the diameter 
of the parallel beam may be measured at 
any other convenient place. By multiply- 
ing the effective diameter of the stop by 
its true F/ number, we get the focal 
length. So, if the 15-16ths diameter stop 
is truly Е/5.8, we multiply this and get 
5.4375, Or 5.4. But if the lens is truly 
6.4 inch focus, and the effective diameter 
is 15-16ths, then dividing 6.4 by 15-16ths 
we get 6.8342, etc., or F/6.8. Probably 
the explanation is that you have mis- 
taken some of the engraved figures on the 
metal of the lens. From what has just 
been said about the emergent beam of 
parallel light, obviously the efficient 
diameter of the stop can never be larger 
than the front glass of the lens through 
which it has to emerge. If a tumbler 
full of ice-cold water is brought into a 
warm, damp atmosphere, there is formed 
a depcsit of tiny dewdrops on the out- 
side of the cold tumbler. Similarly if a 
lens which has been kept for a few hours 
in a very cold place is exposed to warmer 
and damp air, it will collect a film of tiny 
dewdrops which prevents its giving a 
sharp image. But this is only a tem- 
porary trouble. The lens slowly warms 
up to its surroundings, and the dew can 
easily be wiped off with quite clean, dry, 
soft rag. Lenses exposed to damp in tropi- 
cal climates sometimes are affected by 
changes in the Canada balsam used to 
cement the various different pieces of 
glass together. This change may induce 
the appearance of a slight metallic sheen 
or yellowness, either of which appear- 
ances may slow the lens. But in a 
modern lens which has not been exposed 
to very warm climates this is not at all 
likely. We have never heard of a lens 
requiring three or four times’ normal ex- 
posure on this account. You might sub- 
mit the lens for examination and report 
to some other firm. 
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On Christmas Boxes. 

It is fortunate in some 
ways that inventors usually 
are either dead, or unrecog- 
nised, or both. If they 
were known and alive they 
would sometimes stand a 
chance of being lynched. 
Who has not felt how good it would be on Christmas Eve to 
have five minutes of the company of the man who invented 
Christmas boxes—to have him quite alone, and to have one's 
thickest boots оп? I am supposing, of course, that most readers 
of THE A. P. belong to that downtrodden half of humanity 
whose lot it is to give Christmas boxes, and not to receive them. 
The Christmas box, to everyone except the recipient, and some- 
times even to him, is a source of misery. It is not so much the 
raid on the pocket, although that is bad enough, as the difficulty 
of knowing what amount to give, and how to apportion it 
between 'em. One way out of the difficulty that may commend 
itself to photographers is suggested to me by an incident in the 
sprightly account of Julia Margaret Cameron which appears in 
the newly published “Life” of the painter Watts. 


No Mean Tip. 

The incident occurred when Mrs. Cameron was leaving Eng- 
land to make her home in Ceylon. Crowds of friends gathered 
at Southampton to say farewell, but in the forefront was the 
usual corduroy line of railway porters, acting in the firm con- 
viction that when a man goes travelling he has no further use 
for his own arms and legs. At last the vessel moved away, and 
from the ship side came back the railway porters, like men 
awaking from a dream. Each of them was then seen to be 
carrying under the arm one of the large white mounts with which 
Mrs. Cameron’s photographs always were enriched. It appeared 
that she had said to them, “I have no money left, but take this 
as a remembrance,” and had forced into the hands of the stupe- 
fied porters her portraits of Tennyson or Carlyle. Now this, 
seeing that it was the work of Mrs. Cameron, was no mean tip, 
yet when I think of distributing largesse in the shape of prints 
from my best summer negatives, my heart fails me, somehow. 
It is the frank criticism of the office-boy that I dread the most. 


The Film with a Purpose. 

Entering the house of the Royal Photographic Society the 
other evening, І was surprised to find a cinematograph show in 
progress. Moreover, the film was one of those so-called educa- 
tional ones in which thrilling domestic drama is blended with 
an unimpeachable moral. The object, in this instance, was to 
instruct the К. P. S. in the mysteries of dairy farming. It was 
noticed, by the way, that when an unruly cow with her back to 
the audience began to kick about in her stall, the president and 
secretary beat a hurried retreat from their usual position in close 
proximity to the screen. Evidently they were taking no risks. 
The face of the milkmaid can scarcely have been her fortune, 
and she had a disagreeable habit of “doing” her hair over the 
milk-pail. The result showed how the adulterated milk made 
a baby ill, and how the frantic gesticulations of the mother 
made it worse, and how at the present time all is fat and happy 
with the milk from a model dairy. It also showed incidentally 
—Qquite incidentally—how the same baby may sit up and look 
at cinematograph pictures without fear of danger from inflam- 
mable film, celluloid having been superseded by something else 
that will not flare up, even under the greatest provocation. 


Anglicised Germany. 

One thing always strikes me as peculiar in cinematograph 
melodrama. The scene in this case, for instance, seemed to be 
laid in Germany. The houses in the pictures were German, so 
were the people, the signboards, the names on the milk-carts. 
Yet when, as sometimes happened, the meaning of the story 
had to be made plain by means of title-films and bits of writing 
—for this is the modern equivalent of the printed words which 
in ancient caricature were made to come out of a man’s mouth— 
it is remarkable that all these were in English. Even the Ger- 
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man newspapers, it seems, are printed in English. So are the 
instructions issued from the municipal milk depôts. When 
German people write to one another they write in English, only 
less pure than the model-dairy milk. And, most marvellous of 
all, the name of the distracted German mother which flits and 
flickers before us whenever the scene is changed, is—Mrs. Jones! 


On My Perch I Hear— 

That the New Gallery, of which exhibiting photographers still 
have a fond memory, is again to be the home of photographic 
art. It is to be a cinema. 

That it is at least premature to say that the trustees of the 
British Museum are about to allow that valuable property to be 
turned into a picture palace. 

That the main reason for 
objections from the mummies. 

That the recent discovery in a certain quarter that photo- 
graphy can be practised in the winter as well as in the summer 
is likely to be followed up by others similarly new and 
startling. 

That the announcement of the discovery that the Ptolemaic 
system of astronomy is out of date is expected almost daily. 

That a new and remarkable invention called the camera 
obscura is full of promise for the future. 


What to Do with our Wasters. 

They are writing a lot nowadays about filing prints and film 
negatives; in fact, some photographers consider it a cabinet 
question. Personally, we are against it. We find that the file 
leaves a ragged, untidy edge, and far prefer either the use of 
the knife or of a satisfactory cutting machine. 


Renunciation. 


Roll film, properly sterilised, of course, is now used occa- 
sionally in surgical operations, we learn, its purpose being to 
support the tissues. 
When films refuse to go ahead 
And take just what we focus, 
And give us crazy things instead, 
And practise hocus-pocus, 
We'll put those films to some good use— 
At any rate we'll chance it— 
Their slippery coils we'll introduce 
To him who wields the lancet. 


hesitation is the possibility of 


"Tis better that the films assist 
In some profound resection, 

Or that they help some nerve untwist, 
Or guard against infection, 

Or that their 'prentice hand they try 
In overcoming stricture, 

Than that.they should be thwarting my 
Attempts to make a picture. 
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147th 
Lesson. 


ROBABLY every worker who 
has done any printing from 
his own negatives has 
realised. that the exposure 
and development of the plate 


will exercise 
influence on the effect. That 
is, if the plate is very fully exposed and 
under-developed, а somewhat flat, 
muddy print will be obtained from it, 
and though the plates were actually 
exposed on a bright day, the effect of 
the print will be to suggest a dull, 
muggy, or grey day. Of course, if the 
sun were actually shining, there may 
be shadows, but they will need looking 
for, and the effect of sunshine will be 
absent from the print. Now this 15 
perhaps most clearly realised for the 
simple reason that when a negative has 
been exposed and developed few 
beginners will throw it away. They 
may know that it doesn’t look just as 
it should, but they print it, and then 
they find out how bad it is. But if the 
negative happens to be a bad one, it 15 
blamed for the effect seen in the print ; 
and if it happens to be what is con- 
sidered a good one—that is, bright and 
plucky with clear-glass shadows—then 
the bright and somewhat hard print 15 


a considerable 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


accepted as the proper one to expect 
from such a negative. 

When one is printing in such an 
elastic process as bromide, it is surpris- 
ing what a variety of effects mav be ob- 
tained from it from the same negative. 
In fact, a good bromide printer would 
have no difficulty in getting possibly 
twenty different effects from an average 
negative. We are referring, of course, 
to results obtained by simple develop- 
ment, and not to the multitude of 
colours to which prints may be toned 
bv after chemical methods. 

Some of these possible modifications 
cannot be readily illustrated by the 
ordinary half-tone block, for they are 
obtained by variations of surface and 
colour of the paper itself. For 
example, the rougher the surface of the 
bromide paper is, the less apparent is 
the contrast of the print. 

The tiny roughnesses of the paper 
catch the light on one side and form 
little shadows on the other, and so 
both the high lights and the shadows 
arc broken up, giving an effect of less 
contrast. Obviously there are limita- 
ticns to the use of rough paper; it is 
scarcely possible to use it for contact 
prints from some of the tiny negatives 


THE PRINT AND THE EFFECT. 


so much in vogue at the present time. 
But the principle is worth bearing in 
mind, and the degree of roughness may 
be suited to size and subject. 

Glossy bromide paper usually gives 
more contrast than any of the matt 
varieties ; but, of course, in many cases 
a matt surface is desirable, and so the 
requisite degree of contrast must be ob- 
tained in some other way ; for instance, 
by varying the distance from printing 
frame to lamp when exposing the print. 
Most practical printers find that if thc 
distance is increased, the contrast of 
the print is increased also. We 
scarcely need say that the ехро- 
sure will be increased, but perhaps 
we may point out that if the distance 15 
doubled the exposure may be quad- 
rupled. That is, the exposure varies 
as the square of the distance. If I. 
represents the light, and the top row of 
figures the distances in feet, then the 
bottom row of figures will indicate the 
ratio of exposures, thus: 


I 2 3 4 5 6 
L^ Hd 4 9 16 25 36 


It is very necessary to remember that 
if the frame is removed to a good 
distance from the lamp in order to ob- 
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tain as much contrast as possible, the 
exposure given should be full enough 
to allow of free development; that is, 
the exposure should not be so long as 
to degrade the highest lights, but the 
print should be fully developed in 
about a minute, if a normal amidol 
developer is being used. 

The effect may be varied very con- 
siderably by using papers which are 
slightly tinted. АП workers аге 
familiar with the cream crayon papers 


obtainable in almost every maker's 
brands. But in addition to this, 
some makers supply papers of a 


greyish tone which lend themselves 
admirably to certain effects. In this 
connection we may warn the worker to 
carefully keep the toned papers in their 
own envelopes, as it is extremely diffi- 
cult to see in the developing room 
whether paper is white or toned. А 
little dodge which is worth knowing, 
because it may be used sometimes when 
no tinted paper is at hand, is the 
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staining of a print 
either in some 
aniline dye solution 
or in a strong de- 
coction of some 
vegetable substance, 
such as logwood, 
coffee, Or tea. 
Strong coffee 
answers admirably 
if a mellow creamy 
tone is required, but 
the paper and gela- 
tine film are stained, 
not the photographic 
image toned. he 
image remains its 
original colour, and 
the paper assumes 
a tint which is not 
unlike that of an old 
engraving. It is a 
good plan to 
experiment " 
on one or two waste prints, so 
that the proper strength of the 
coffee or tea decoction may be 
obtained without any risk of 
spoiling the actual print. 

The speed of the bromide 
paper exercises a considerable 
effect on the contrast of the 
print. The broad rule is that 
slow papers give more contrast 
than rapid. Papers are not 
made of widely varying speeds, 
and so a very great variation of 
contrast must not be expected 
on this score. But it often hap- 
pens that just the trifling extra 
degree of contrast gained by 
the use of a slow paper makes 
all the difference between a 
print not quite right and one 
that is perfect. 

Now let us turn for a moment 
to the variations in contrast 
which are possible with the 
same paper, simply by varia- 
tion of exposure and de- 
velopment. We say de- 
velopment because the 
dilution of the developer which is 
advocated is necessary in order to 
enable us to stop development at 
the right moment. The outline 
of the method is to give so full an 
exposure to the print that it will 
develop detail in the high lights 
by the time the shadows are as 
dark as we want them. It is 
evident that if we wish to keep our 
shadows very pale we must de- 
velop for a short time, and in 
order to have detail in the high 
lights from such a short develop- 
ment, we must give a full ex- 
posure. Now the difficulty of 
developing a very short time with 
the normal developer is that un- 
even development is very likely to 
occur. If, however, we take an 
ounce of the normal developer 
and add to it five or six ounces of 


water, we shall so dilute—and 
slow—the developer that uneven 
action will not occur, and we 


shall also be able to watch the 
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development of the print with a fair 
amount of deliberation, and remove it 
from the developer when we have 
secured the effect we desire. Figs. 1 
and 2 are two prints made in this way, 
No. 1 having a normal exposure and 
a normal development, while No. 2 
had four times the normal exposure and 
a shortened development in a diluted 
selution. 

With some negatives, however, one is 
surprised to find what can be done by 
merely shortening exposure, and 
keeping the print as an under-exposed 
print. Fig. 3 shows a series of test 
strips, and it may be noticed how the 
shorter exposures approximate in ap- 
pearance to a hoar-frost effect. Figs. 


4 and 5 show this perhaps more clearly 
still, No. 4 giving the effect of a bright 
day, with deep green foliage on the 
trees, while No. 5 has all the appear- 


No. s. 


ance of a frosty autumn morning. In 
these two prints the only difference lies 
in exposure, No. 5 having a third the 
exposure given to No. 4. The pro- 
longation of development with such an 
under-exposed print will occasionally 
produce a slight fogging effect, which, 
of course, still further tends to reduce 
contrast. 

We think our readers will be able 
to find suggestions in the above lesson 
which will enable them to experiment 
in an interesting way, and, as we have 
before remarked, in such methods of 
modification each worker must neces- 
sarily develop his own methods of 
procedure. 


EW readers should note that 


back numbers containing 


previous Beginners’ Lessons are 


obtainable from the Publishers, 
52, Long Acre, Londcn, W.C. 
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MONG the many problems in photo- 
graphy is “The puzzle of the pipe.” 
(What a catchy title that would make for 
a problem play or a shilling shocker!) 
Every photographer must have noticed 
two fragments of the puzzle long ago, 


viz., that all—well, nearly all—photo- 
graphers are smokers, and chiefly pipe 
smokers at that, but that there are just 
enough exceptions to prove the rule, and 
these non-smokers, rightly or wrongly, re- 
gard tobacco as the one and only objec- 
tion to the typical photographer. 

Ergo, it is not greatly to be wondered 
at that out of the abundant sympathy 
of his large heart, the average (i.e. smok- 
ing) photographer feels drawn to a fellow 
pipist, with such results as we have on 
this page. So far, all is as clear—as the 
light of the dark-room renders possible. 
But now comes the beginning of the 
puzzle. Why is it that a man with a 
pipe in his mouth seldom, if ever, looks 
quite the right thing in a photograph? 
In some cases we scarcely know our 
friend without hiis pipe, although, as 
Paddy says, “we don’t notice it until it 
isn’t there.” But directly the camera 
lens catches sight of that pipe—like 
Topsy, it begins to *swell wisable," until 
in the print the pipe is the first and last 
and nearly the only thing one sees, once 
it catches one's eye. 

In fig. A we have a good, bold, uncon- 
ventional portrait of one who is not 


A. — DADDY. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


By Hilton Pearson (Canada). 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
same class of 


subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ 


Competition or the Advanced Workers' Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here 


worrying overmuch about his personal 
appearance, although there is just a 
suspicion that he is posing for his pic- 
ture. The camera was too low down, so 
that the neck is exaggerated ог accen- 
tuated in length, and we see under the 
eyebrows too much. The skin folds, or 
lines, are a little over-emphasised, and 
call for a very little attention here and 
there by strictly conservative retouching. 
The background does not. give quite 
enough contrast help, i.e. it might have 
been a little lighter, or very much darker. 
(As the pipe is empty, why keep it in the 
mouth ?) 

In fig. B we pass to an entirely dif- 
ferent type in strictly conventional cos- 
tume. We take it—and the title supports 
the notion—that the chief aim here was 
the expression of sunlight апа cast 
shadow in facial portraiture—and, be it 
added, that this is a very interesting 
study, though not quite so easy of 
accomplishment as it may seem to those 
who have not attempted it. It should be 


By Henry Warner. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


B. — A SUNLIT PORTRAIT. 


noted that we have cast shadows on the 
upper part of the face, on the white 
collar, and on the dark coat. Thus we 
learn the first, bottom fact about cast 
shadows, viz., that their intensities de- 
pend on the objects on which they are 
cast, and not on the objects casting them. 
Thus the head casts a shadow which falls 
partly on the white collar and partly on 


the coat. In the former case it is 
scarcely perceptible in comparison with 
its darkness on the coat. 


C. — AN OLD FRIEND. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


Бу W. Е. Grove. 


Note in this case that the camera is, re- 
latively to the position of the head, higher 
up than in fig. A, and thus there is a ten- 
dency to suggest a shortening of the 
neck, with a corresponding lifting of the 
back part of the shoulders. 

The cloudy appearance of the back- 
ground looks rather like cotton wool, and 
is a little too noticeable. The slight 
sideways turn of the head, with the eyes 
leading the head, gives a lifelike, alert 
suggestion happily devoid of any obvious 
consciousness of “being photographed.” 

In the third example, C, we have a 
welcome instance of an exception to the 
general rule that advises us to avoid 
letting the sitter look at the camera. But 
the exception brings its own justification. 
For, although the sitter is facing the 
camera, and could see it if he were so 
minded, yet the facial expression is such 
as to suggest that his thoughts are more 
given to enjoying a pleasant thought than 
looking at anything. There is nothing 
that suggests staring at the camera, or 
putting on a special expression. 

The over-noticeable patch of light in 
the right lower corner is a weakening 
feature. The face is a little “lumpy” 
owing to under-exposure and оуег-4е- 
velopment—but the general effect is har- 
monious, and the pipe is—well, scarcely 
worth troubling about. i 
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THE OLD VILLAGE SHOP. By J. CURRIE. 
The original, a platinum print, was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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BROTHER AND SISTER. Bv RUDOLPH AND MiNYA DUHRKOOP. 
The original, a platinum print, was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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By W. BULLOCH. 


THE COMMON ROUND. 
See note on page 651. 
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И TOPICS OF THE WEEK 


To the great number of readers who have sent us 
the Season's Greetings from all parts of the world, we 
take this opportunity of offering our heartiest thanks, 
and reciprocate the good wishes that have been ex- 
pressed for the coming year. 

e ® e 

All Colonial readers of THE А. P. are asked to note 
that the fifth Colonial Competition and Exhibition will 
be held in 1913, 
and the closing 
date for entries 
will be June 7th. 
No coupons or entry forms will be required, and the 
prints can be any size and in any process. They should 
be mounted, but need not be framed. The awards will 
consist of THE А. P. AND P. N. Bronze Plaques and 
Certificates, and, in addition, a further award is offered 
for the best collective exhibit sent by a Colonial society. 
This award will consist, as in previous years, of the 
original of any of the Editor's exhibition pictures which 
have been reproduced in THE A. P. during the preceding 
twelve months. It should be noted that individual 
pictures included in any society’s collective exhibit are 
also eligible for the special A. P. Plaques and Certifi- 
cates. We have also decided to offer two Silver Plaques 
for the two best pictures submitted by Colonial readers 
who have previously competed in the Colonial Competi- 
tions and been awarded bronze plaques. We hope, 
therefore, to see a good entry of work from former prize- 
winners, as well as from those who have not yet com- 
peted. The winning prints, and a selection of others 
sent in for the Competition, will form the fifth Colonial 
Exhibition, which will be held in Tue A. P. Little 
Gallery in the summer of 1913. All entries should be 
carefully packed, and sent to reach the Editor, A. P. 


AND P. N., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., not later than 
June 7th, 1913. 


THE A. P. AND P. N. COLONIAL 
COMPETITION AND EXHIBITION, 1913. 


$e m 


An interesting one-man show opens at the house of 


the Royal Photographic Society, 35, Russell Square, 
W.C., on January 14th. This 
will consist of some eighty 
prints by Mr. A. H. Blake, 
| M.A., representing the result 
of a short visit to Portugal and Galicia. Mr. Blake de- 
scribes this not so much as an exhibition of pictorial 
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photography as a series of photographic impressions 
gained during a rapid tour through the two countries 


mentioned. Time did not allow of reconsideration of the 
subjects that presented themselves for the camera in the 
various places visited, and the lighting and weather 


conditions prevailing at the moment had to be accepted 
and made the most of. 


Practically, therefore, only the 
most obvious aspects of pictorial material were pos- 
sible. Nevertheless we feel confident that Mr. Blake’s 
exhibition will prove of the utmost interest, and all our 
readers who can do so should certainly make a note to 
visit it. The press and private view will be held on 


January 13th, when the Portuguese Minister 15 expected 


to be present. On the opening night (January 14th) 
Mr. Blake will lecture on “Impressions of Portugal and 
Galicia,” and an address will be given by Senhor 
D’Almeida Carvalho, M.V.O., on “ Poetry and Pictures 
in Portugal.” 

е o в 


Among the illustrations in the present issue the two 
examples of work by Mr. Wm. Bulloch (on pages 650 
and 659 respectively) are good 
specimens of pictorial holiday work 
with the hand camera by the dis- 
criminating photographer, as dis- 
tinct from the mere junketing snapshotter and record- 
maker. These prints, two of a series, are both from 


PICTURES. 


hand-camera negatives, and are excellent compositions, 
apart from the intrinsic interest they possess as sub- 


jects. They show careful selection and an appreciation 
of lighting and massing, which has been made the most 
of in the enlargements. The picture on p. 659 was made 
from a small 33 by 24 negative, on an Imperial Special 
Rapid plate, with an exposure of r-sth second at F/6, 
development being done by time, using rodinal as the 
developing agent. The print was made on Wellington 
Canvas-grain bromide paper. The picture on p. 650 
(taken in the village of Gruyere, in Switzerland)’ was 
taken with 1-25th second at F/8. The reproduction on 
p. 661 is also a striking example of hand-camera photo- 
graphy, but under adverse conditions. In the presence 
of mud, rain, slush, and movement, photography is not 
to be followed at its best, but here the very spirit of the 
scene has been well caught, and it 15 a successful result 
that could, unfortunately, be emulated in this country 
very frequently. Although we do not wish the oppor- 
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tunity to occur often, we hope our readers may find 
consolation in such weather for the pictorial possibilities 
that present themselves. 
E ё © 
The discussion at the Royal Photographic Society on 
the subject of the “Hydra ” plate resolved itself into a 
recital of personal experiences by Dr. C. 
THE “HYDRA” Atkin Swan and others, with an interest- 
PLATE. ing dissertation on chemical theorv bv 
Mr. Whitfield, of the Paget Companv. 
A number of examples by various workers were forth- 
coming, illustrating chiefly the value of the plate in 
"against-the-light " subjects. Dr. Swan was especially 
proud of a picture giving the shadow detail in a dark 
loggia in Venice, with brillant sunshine outside over 
the piazza. Detail in the shadows, he said, was obtained 
in a manner hitherto impossible, at least to such a 
"wallowing amateur " as himself, who was not inured 
to careful and scientific development. Some discussion 
took place as to the range of the plate. Dr. Swan had 
made a series of four exposures, varying from ten 
seconds to three minutes, and the results were about 
equal. This, however, was a range of only one to 
eighteen, and Mr. G. E. Brown said subsequently that 
he had made exposures on the same subject from two 
seconds up to ten minutes, and obtained almost identical 
results—a range of т to 300—while the chairman, the 
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Rev. F. C. Lambert, thought that in his hands the plate 
had had a range of something like 1 to 100. 


$ & € 


The cognate subject of halation cropped up at the 
same meeting. Mr. Williamson, a member of the Liver- 
pool Society, brought forward a number 
THE CAUSES of night photographs on the hydrazine 
OF HALATION. plate, and maintained as his individual 
view that halation, which in the first 
example was rather pronounced, was due to the exces- 
sive use of soda in the developer. Не found halation 
disappearing under more careful and tentative develop- 
ment. Mr. Whitfield contested this view, urging that 
halation was due to reflections from the intermediate 
strata of glass, and chiefly from the actual back of the 
glass. The Rev. F. C. Lambert gave an interesting 
blackboard demonstration of the fact that three quite 
different things are commonly grouped together as the 
causes of halation. The first was true halation, due to 
the light which penetrated the film passing through the" 
glass and being reflected by the back surface of the 
glass to the underside of the film; the second to a 
vibration of particles in the film, causing a spreading 
effect; and the third to the actual scatter of light around 
the luminous object itself, altogether independent of 
anything in the plate. 


MEMBERS’ WORK AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 


By ANTONY GUEST. 


S a further exemplification of what the Camera Club is 
A doing towards the promotion of a high standard of photo- 
graphy, its present exhibition of members’ work deserves appre- 
ciative consideration. The Club has held several shows illus- 
trating the skill of leading men, but in this, the second annual 
display of the kind, amateurs of various degrees of proficiency 
have an opportunity of showing what they can do, and of com- 
paring it with productions of some of the strongest members. 
This cannot fail to have a stimulating effect. A picture may look 
very striking in isolated glory at home, but when it is brought 
into association with others its defects begin to appear as an 
inducement to its author to steer clear of them for the future. 
The members have been in pleasant places at home and abroad, 
and some in recording their impressions have modestly avoided 
the intricacies of “control,” together with the decorative and 
suggestive treatment appertaining to pictorialism, and have con- 
tented themselves with the kind of work that stops short at 
individual feeling. 

Mr. Philip H. Williams presents a joke on a large scale in 
“The Teetotallers,” these being two horses drinking. But an 
inspection of the show may convince him that attention to 
atmosphere will not be a detriment but an advantage to his next 
humorous sally. Most of the works, indeed, show that the pic- 
torial impulse has had its influence, even where it has not 
carried very far. There are several creditable prints, and a few 
of distinction, in this diversified collection. Mr. Bertram Park 
is a leading exhibitor, and his “ Portrait” (24) stands out as one 
of the most artistic examples. The interest of this work lies in 
the reserved treatment of a female head, which 15 not less 
pleasing for being kept in half.tone, while a strong high light 
accentuates the figure. We are accustomed, of course, to see 
emphasis thrown on the features, but the method here adopted 
gives the face a touch of quiet mystery that is fascinating. 

Mr. Hector Murchison, another strong exhibitor, deals with a 
female portrait in a still more original way, in "L'Echarpe 
Noire." ‘There is a good head, quietly rendered with charm and 
character, аха a general delicacy, in contrast with the dark, 
flowing line of the scarf and the black mass of the hat. But the 
tenderly treated personality is somewhat overweighted by this 
heavy mass in the top corner, and with all its merit the design 
is deficient in balance. Mr. Murchison’s “ Amberley ” is some- 
what impressive, but through insufficient consideration. of 
“values " is lacking in atmosphere. His “Willow Pond” has an 
open-air feeling, but in emphasising the trees in the middle dis- 
tance he has come in contact with the familiar problem how to 


make the foreground come in front of the emphasised objects— 
and has not solved it. 

A notable work is Mr. В. M. Cocks’s “ Bosham Harbour, Low 
Tide," which shows that he has obtained increased mastery over 
the oil process in combination with colour, in which he has been 
experimenting. Having inspected the work by artificial light, 
which 15 always destructive of colour, Ї will say nothing on that 
subject, but the work has a spaciousness, a realisation of light, 
and a regard for "values " that call for admiration. There are 
other works in colour: Mr. E. A. Burchardt's “River Scene ” 
and Viscount Maitland's “Prince’s Street, Edinburgh.” The 
former has a bright effect, but the tones looked harsh under 
electric light, and would probably be more advantageously seen 
in soft daylight. Viscount Maitland represents Prince’s Street 
in deepening twilight, when the shops are lit up, using a simple 
contrast of blue and yellow, which seems insufficient for the 
purpose. Mr. S. Е. Watson's “Lowestoft Trawlers ” has much 
merit in the graduated tone from the nearest to the furthest 
vessels, in the atmospheric distance and in the picturesque 
smoke. Emphasis comes naturally and happily on the prominent 
boat. 

The “Windy Landscape,” by Mr. Basil Schón, shows original 
feeling, with clouds drifting across the light, and aerial per- 
spective in the sky tones, but the near clouds are darker than 
necessary, a not uncommon error, showing that their distance 
has not been taken into account, and necessitating unnatural 
darkness in some features of the landscape. In “ Physical Cul- 
ture” Mr. D. English represents an attractive scene with the 
rhythmic movement of three girls in gymnasium costume dancing 
merrily on the lawn. Mr. J. C. Warburg depicts a telling subject 
in “The Olive Tree,” without, however, giving much attention to 
the subtle tone gradations that might have prevented flatness. 
There is a broad and atmospheric rendering of “Evening,” with 
a tender and luminous sky, by Mr. R. E. Brandt. The uncom- 
promising flatness of the foreground, of course, helps to con- 
centrate interest on the main effect, but there would have been 
no harm in making it more suggestive. The two figures in Mr. 
T. B. Blow’s “A Windy Evening, India,” might well have been 
“controlled ? with a view to bringing the nearer one in front of 
the other. А characteristic London scene is “St. Pauls," by 
Mr. R. A. Morrell, showing the block of traffic and the Ludgate 
Circus railway bridge. A little more distance given to the 
cathedral would be an improvement easily carried out. In con- 
trast is the dainty and sunny village scene, “Gossip,” by Mr. J. 
R. Lynch. 
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Special to “ The A. P. and P. N.” 


N order that a description of such 
a complex instrument as the 
telephoto lens may be clearly 
understood, it is necessary to 
preface such description by a simple 
explanation of the laws and defini- 
tions which govern its construction. 

The simple piece of curved glass known as a lens is 
made in many shapes; but all these different forms be- 
long to one of two main divisions, called positive and 
negative lenses. The positive lens, in whatever form 


Positive Lenses. 


High Magnification 


it may be found, is always characterised by being 
thicker in the centre than at the margins. When two 
or more single lenses are cemented together, so that 
they form an apparently single piece of glass which is 
thicker in the centre than at the margins, this lens is 
called a positive element. 

A negative lens is thinner at the centre than at the 
circumference, and when built up of several com- 
ponents is spoken of as a negative element. 

The next important point which has to be mastered 
before even the simplest description of a lens’ action 
can be appreciated is the behaviour of light when pass- 
ing through lenses of both positive and negative types. 

When a beam of light passes from one transparent 
substance, such as air, into another, as, for instance, 
glass or water, it is bent out of its straight path, and 
this bending is called “refraction,” and is subject to 
fixed rules, which are summed up as follows :—Law of 
refraction: When a ray of light passes from one 
medium (air) into a denser medium (glass) at any angle 
other than a right angle, it is bent towards the normal, 
and, in passing out of the denser mediun, is again bent 
away from the normal. 


Negative Lenses 


ed end. 
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Some Practical and Explanatory Notes. on ils 
Construction and Use. 
oOo By C. J. DAVIES. 


As it is not easy to describe what the normal is, we 
will refer to a diagram (Fig. II.). Here X is a piece of 
glass and NN is the normal. This normal is, there- 
fore, a line drawn perpendicular to the surface of any 
transparent medium—as, for instance, XX, which may 
be considered for present purposes as glass. The normal 
must be drawn through the point of entrance and exit 
of the light ray, as B and B’. | 

The ray of light (AC), on entering the denser medium 
(X) at B, is bent (refracted) towards the normal (NN), 
and, on issuing again into the rarer or less-dense medium 
(air) at B', is bent away from the normal 
(N' N’) to C. It should be realised that 
either or both surfaces of the glass (XX) 
might be curved as in a lens, in which case 
the normal (NN and N’ N’) would not neces- 
sarily be parallel to each other. 

It will probably be asked: How much is 
this ray of light bent when passing through 
X? But as this point does not directly bear 
on the matter in hand, and is also rather 
complex, we will merely say that different 
sorts of glass have different bending powers, 
and the amount of this bending power is 
called the refractive index of the glass. 

As a telephoto objective 15 built up of both 
negative and positive lenses, it will be neces- 
sary to understand some of the properties of 
these two forms before proceeding to an 
explanation of the complete instrument. 

A positive lens has the power of collecting 
rays of light and refracting them to a point, 
and this point is called the focus. А posi- 
tive system constructed for photography will 
refract the rays of light it collects to points on a plane 
(the screen) which lies in the focus, and there recon- 
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Taken with В.К. lens of 5} in. focus, Full aperture, F/8; exposure, $ sec. | 
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struct the image from which the rays originally 
emanated. 

А negative lens cannot form an image by itself, as it is 
only possessed of a virtual focus; but it has the power 
of lengthening the cone of rays formed by a positive 
lens, and this lengthening of the cone (focus) of the posi- 
tive lens may be altered by varying the distance between 
the negative and positive lenses. 

Every photographer knows that the longer the focus 
of his lens is, the larger will be the imiage on the screen. 
By placing a negative lens behind a positive, as in 
Fig. IV., a larger image is thrown on the screen, be- 
cause the cone of light, or, in other words, the focus 
of the positive lens, has been increased by the refraction 
of the negative lens. 

This combination of a negative and positive lens is the 
method adopted in the construction of a simple tele- 
photo lens, such as the Adon. It will be easily seen 
that, if the two elements of the complete lens are capable 
of being placed at various distances from each other, 
many different sizes of image will be obtainable on the 

screen. This variation between the elements is usually 


From same place with telephoto. Magnification, 4 times. Camera extended 
to 12 inches. Full aperture, F/28; exposure, 1j sec. 
arranged for by sliding tubes, worked in the better- 
quality instruments by a rack and pinion movement. 

The chief point in which a telephoto lens differs from 
a lens of very long focus is in the comparatively short 
camera extension it requires in order to get an image of 
similar size on the screen. This is due to the magnifi- 
cation or spreading of the cone of rays by the negative 
lens after they have been refracted to form the image 
by the positive lens. It will be furthermore seen 
(Fig. V.) that the nearer the negative element is to the 
positive, the wider will be the positive cone when re- 
fracted, and hence the greater the magnification. 

Let us suppose that the positive lens when used alone 
Will throw an image which is just critically sharp to the 
eye when viewed on the screen. Our experience gained 
when using an enlarging lantern will indicate that the 
greater the magnification the less sharp will be the 
picture. It is the same with the telephoto lens; and 
consequently a positive lens for telephoto work must be 
capable of giving a particularly sharp focus, or, as it is 
usually expressed, the disc of confusion should not ex- 
ceed 1-200th of an inch. 

A peculiarity which is seldom realised when first 
using a telephoto lens is that, no matter what magnifi- 
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cation is employed, the amount of the view on the 
focussing screen always remains the same, provided the 
area of the illumination is not larger than the screen can 
accommodate. With a very low magnification, the 
screen will probably not be completely covered, the view 
appearing in the centre only, surrounded by a dark area. 
If we now increase the magnification by lengthening 
the camera extension and shortening the distance be- 
tween the negative and positive elements of the telephoto 
lens, we shall probably find that the picture just covers 
the screen, but that the subject matter of the view 15 
precisely the same, although larger. 

To find the F/ value of a telephoto combination, it 15 
usual, after focussing, to double the distance between 
the screen and the diaphragm of the positive lens—if 
the ratio between negative and positive is as two to one 
—and divide this sum by the diameter of the stop, the 
result being the F/ value for the time being. If the 
ratio between negative and positive elements is three 
to one, the focal extension must be tripled. With the 
Adon the rule is the same, though for structural reasons 
it is usually expressed somewhat differently : double the 
camera extension and add 4% in.; this is then the F/ 
value at full aperture. 

When the magnifications are marked on the tube of 
the lens, the simplest way to find the intensity is to 
multiply the F/ value of the positive by the magnifica- 
tion in use. Here is an example: Six magnifications 
x F/8=F/48, which is the intensity of the telephoto lens 
for the time being. 

Although we have referred to the telephoto as a slow 
lens, it is not, as a rule, necessary to give very prolonged 
exposures with it, as the subject for which it is usually 
employed is a distant one. If we photograph a building 
with a 5} in. lens and a one-second exposure at F/8, so 
as nearly to fill a quarter-plate, and then take the build- 
ing the same size with a telephoto lens some 200 yards 
further off, it will, theoretically, require an exposure of 
three seconds, although the stop will now be about 
F/28. This latter stop, at the nearer distance, with the 
5% in. lens, would have necessitated an exposure of 
twelve seconds. In actual practice, the exposure with 
the telephoto lens would probably be more satisfactory 
if reduced to one and a half seconds, as apparent under- 
exposure suits tele-negatives. 

A light-filter to cut out any troublesome blue haze is 
always desirable for telephoto work. The Burchett 
No. 1 is perhaps the most satisfactory, as it does all 
that is necessary, yet only increases the exposure bv 
approximately one-half. 

Tele-negatives should be fully developed with a re- 
strained developer, and there is no better reducer than 
quinol, on account of the great density it is capable of 
giving when employed with a plate of low speed. 


The following table is most useful in telephoto work, 
showing, as it does, the reduction in exposure as the 
distance from the object increases :— 


At 10 ft. the exposure is 1. 

At 10 to 30 ft. the exposure is 4. 

At 30 to 100 ft. the exposure is 1. 

At 100 to 300 ft. the exposure is $. 

At 300 ft. to 1-mile the exposure is 1-16. 
More than 1-mile the exposure is 1-30. 


A slow landscape plate, rich in silver, is the one to 
select for telephotography; and a decided advantage is 
gained in the more brilliant appearance of the negative 
if the plate is backed. 
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Not every negative is suitable for enlarging. This may 
come about from two guite different causes. First of all, the 
subject itself may not be suitable. Some compositions look 
their best on a small scale, others are better when enlarged. 
There is no rule in the matter. Each subject must be con- 
sidered on its merits. But the beginner is warned against 
falling into the common error of supposing that because a 
certain picture looks well when, let us say, 6 by 4 in., it 
will look better, or even as well, when enlarged to 18 by 12, 
etc. It may or it may not. As a rough and general guide, 
one may say that when a subject is much broken up into 
small patches of strong light and shade, as often happens in 
leafv-tree subjects, the larger it is the more one is apt to 
notice the spottiness. On the other hand, the simple and 
broad, quiet arrangements of light and shade are generally 
the better for the aid that extra size gives them. 

No Fixed Siszes.—That is to say, it does not follow at all 
that because you find your 33 by 24 enlarged to 7 by 5 
looks all the better for it, it will be still further im- 
proved by enlarging to 14 by то or 21 by 15. Enlarging 
opens out the composition, i.e., a small print may look 
crowded up, while the same picture on a larger scale may 
pass muster. Each composition has its own best size. This 
1s one point against the use of the fixed focus—i.e., fixed scale 
or degree of enlarging—type of apparatus. There is one 
hint here worth noting, viz., that it is seldom or never wise to 
magnify the picture to such an extent that any part becomes 
noticeably fuzzy. This does not mean that all parts are to 
be sharp, i.e., no parts diffused, but merely that no part 
of any pictorial importance should so far lose structure as 
to compel one to notice it and prompt the querv, is it 
intended for a tree, a cloud, or a haystack? 

Addition by subtraction looks like a nonsensical contradic- 
tion, but it is not the case. The judicious subtraction, sup- 
pression, omission of details of no use leaves more attention 
available for the more important parts. You thin out your 
bed of seedlings, so that the plants left may have room, 
light, air, soil, water to grow strong and fruitful. The 
painter-artist weeds out, by omitting to put down what he 
does not want. The photographer often has to “take ” 
what he does not want in order to get what he does want. 
By using a rough surface of paper for his enlargement, and 
by judicious focussing, he can often do much in the way of 
suppression by omission. 

Slight general softness is often a very valuable quality in 
an enlargement, for two reasons. First, if it is of the right 
degree, it is not noticed or recognised as softness, and yet 
it 1$ just enough to make the eye try to see a little more, i.e., 
it invites attention. Second, it aids greatly in blending the 
adjacent parts into a whole. 

How sharp to focus the picture depends on several con- 
siderations. (1) The size. A 6 by 4 print one usually holds 
about 10 to 12 in. from the eye, but a 24 by 16 enlargement 
one would probably prefer to view at not less than 3 or 4 ft. 
distance, and perhaps at two or three times that distance. 
Broadly speaking, then, the larger the picture the greater 
the probable distance at which it will be viewed. А 15 by 12 
print viewed at, say, two yards distance may look amply 
sharp enough, but viewed at 10 by 12 in. it may appear 
noticeably softened. 

It is a very valuable lesson, to make from the same sharp 
negative two or three enlargements of various degrees of 
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sharpness, and then find by experiment the distance at which 
each of these prints appears to be sharp enough, 1.е., 
ceases to be noticeably out of focus. 

Sharp-all-over prints at times may be required, or the 
погаш may have been taken with a large stop, and be 
only passably sharp, and one wants to get the sharpest 
result possible. If the original negative is itself sharp all 
over and not too dense, the job is fairly easy. But take note 
that for the best all-over definition it is quite likely that the 
lens has not got a flat field, so that focussing with the 
largest stop will mean that the sharpest part must not be 
at the centre, nor at the corners, but about somewhere 
between them. Draw an imaginary line from the centre to 
one corner. Imagine this divided into three equal parts, and 
focus for the part round about the first of these divisions, 
i.e., rather nearer to the centre than midway between the 
centre and the corners. If the negative 15 not sharp, then 
use a focussing plate. 

A focussing plate can easily be made in several ways, and 
will often prove useful. Take an unexposed plate, fix it 
thoroughly, and wash it well. Obtain a piece of fine-thread 
open-mesh black net, a trifle smaller than the plate, e.g., 
4 by 3 in., fora quarter-plate. Take the wet gelatine-coated 
plate from the washing tank, lay it glass side (back) down on 
a sheet of blotting paper, lay tne piece of net (previously 
ironed to make it quite flat) on the wet gelatine side. Over- 
lay this with a piece of oiled or wax paper, and gently 
squeegee the net into the gelatine, and slowing peel off the 
waxed paper, commencing at one corner and turning back 
the paper diagonally. When dry the net, if sufficiently fine, 
is embedded in the gelatine. 

Another шау, and for some but not all purposes a better 
way, is to take an old and discarded negative, and the denser 
this is the better. If it is not fairly dense, then intensify it 
fully. Suppose it to be of quarter-plate size. Take a sharp- 
pointed lady's hat-pin and a metal straight-edge, and run a 
sharp line right through the film down to the glass round 
all four sides, just one-eighth of an inch from the outer edge 
of the glass. This leaves us a 4 by 3 rectangle. This we 
divide into one inch squares by two straight longer lines and 
three shorter lines paralled to the sides. The scratch lines 
should be clean cut, showing straight, not raggy edges. 

Uses of Focus Plate.—This placed in the lantern carrier 
serves several purposes. It enables us to focus these clear 
glass light lines so as to get their edges sharp—or as sharp 
as the lens will give us. It enables us thus to judge whether 
the lens has a flat field. This not being the case, we can 
find out what is the largest stop that will give us these various 
lines simultaneously sharp all along their lengths. It 
betrays any curvilinear distortion on the part of the lens, 
for if any of the lines are curved on the focussing easel, we 
can detect this, if material, by testing the lines with a long 
straight-edge. In the case of a non-sharp negative that we 
want to get as sharp as possible, we first determine the size 
of the picture with the soft negative, getting it as sharp 
as we can. Then we 1ерасе this by the line-focus nega- 
tive or the net one, taking care in each and all cases to put 
the film side close up against the rebate of the carrier and 
towards the easel, and do the final focussing. Finally, the 
negative to be enlarged is put back into the carrier, replacing 
the focussing negative, the lens capped, the paper put in 
position, and the exposure made. 
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QUICK WORK. 


OST photographers, doubtless, are familiar with the 
M stock method of drying negatives quickly with alcohol, 
and making bromide prints from wet negatives, but 
perhaps the following notes will be of interest to many readers. 
Let us suppose that a finished photograph “ while you wait.” 
is required. About the actual making of the negative there 
is little to be said, except as regards the development and 
fixing. Pyro-metol, and preferably the well-known “ Impe- 
rial" formula, is the most rapid developer, but my preference 
is for a one-solution metol-hydroquinone developer, which is 
equally satisfactory for negatives, prints, and slides, and 
fairly rapid in action. Fixation is greatly accelerated if the 
hypo (about 5 oz. to the pint) is used at a temperature of about 
75 deg. F., and the plate is stood up in a tank of solution, or 
rocked well. After a rinse of about three minutes under the 
tap, the plate may be quickly dried. 

The negative should be given three or four baths of spirit, 
being allowed to remain in each for about two minutes, and 
the dish rocked well; the plate may then be dried by gentle 
heat, or the spirit allowed to evaporate spontaneously. Any 
milky sediment which may have formed on the film of the 
negative should be wiped off before drying. This method is 
not, of course, applicable to celluloid films, which are soluble 


ANTICIPATION. 
The original, a glossy bromide print, was awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition. 


in alcohol. The spirit may be kept and used several times. 


Hardening the Film and Drying by Heat. 

If the photographic film can be hardened to a sufficient 
extent, it becomes an easy matter to dry the plate or print 
by heat. Of the various chemicals which harden, or raise the 
melting point of gelatine, the most efficient is formaldehyde 
or formaline, the commercial product being a forty per cent. 
solution of the gas in water. It is a colourless, somewhat 
oily-looking liquid, with a pungent and irritating smell, and 
for use should be diluted to eight times its bulk with water, 
making a five per cent. solution. After fixing, the plate or 
print snould be given a rinse, and immersed in the formal- 
dehyde for three or four minutes; if the surface is dabbed 
with a clean soft handkerchief, it can then be dried by heat 
in as little as two minutes without injuring the film. By this 
treatment the gelatine seems to be rendered quite insoluble— 
at any rate, in boiling water—and very often it becomes im- 
possible to afterwards intensify or act upon the image in any 
way. This method of drying is applicable to either plates or 
films, and paper prints with a gelatine surface, and is much 


By W. T. ALLEN. 
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Notes on Rapid Photographic Production. 
By J. М. JOCKEL. 


Special to “The А. P. & P. №." 


to be preferred to the use of spirit for this purpose. I have 
used a solution of formaldehyde in this way for over a year, 
and have only had two cases of the film softening—both being 
lantern slides. The hardening solution may be added to the 
fixing bath, but as far as I have tried it, there is no gain in 
time, and I do not recommend it. Care should be taken that 
the formaline is strong enough, as the solution becomes 
weaker through exposure to the air. I may point out that a 
saturated solution óf common alum can be used for harden- 
ing, but it must be allowed to act for about eight minutes, 
and even then there is a good chance of the film melting. 


Printing. 

The usual method of obtaining a photograph quickly is to 
print from the wet negative on bromide paper. The nega- 
tive must be washed for three or four minutes under the tap, 
and a piece of the paper is soaked in water till quite limp, 
and its coated side lightly squeegeed to the film of the nega- 
tive, care being taken that no bubbles remain; if the paper 
is cut a litle smaller than the plate, no printing frame is 
necessary. After fixing and washing, the print may be dried 
by either of the means previously described, but the second 
method is certainly the better. When working in the day- 
time, if there is plenty of light, and only one print is required, 
it may be better to dry the negative, and print 
on a self-toning collodion paper, such as Seltona 
or Paget Prize, drying the print by heat; this 
plan has the additional advantagethat the photo- 
graph may be glazed by squeegeeing to plate- 
glass in the ordinary way. It often happens, too, 
that the negative is wanted dry within a few 
hours for another purpose. It is almost useless, 
however, trying to print from yellow-stained 
negatives in this way, as the yellow colour 
greatly increases the time of printing. 

Talking about quick bromide printing reminds 
me of my home-made Christmas greeting cards. 
1 had only one evening to spare for them, and 
commenced by hunting up two mounted prints 
of suitable subjects, copying them (with mount) 
postcard size, the negatives being exposed by 
magnesium ribbon, and the plates dried by heat. 
The title and greeting were then printed on the 
glass side with thick Indian ink, and the pic- 
tures printed on bromide cards. Some of these 
had to be toned brown, and I tried the experi- 
ment of giving them a bath of formaldehyde 
previous to the sulphiding, as blistering some- 
times occurs in that process, and I found they 
could then (after a final washing) be dried by 
heat. About 168 square inches of postcard were 
thus covered with tragedy (on the. film-side, of 
course!) in less than two hours. I may mention 
that the prints were thoroughly washed. 

Of the usefulness of these methods as applied to lantern- 
slide making, I might instance the following as being a fairly 
good example. I had been asked by a friend to prepare a 
set of slides for a lecture he intended giving; the subjects 
were chiefly half-tone reproductions of photographs of 
machinery, and diagrams, etc. Not having much time for 
this kind of work, I had unavoidably to leave the making of 
a few of the negatives and some of the slides till the date of 
the lecture—about four hours before the paper was to be 
read I started work, exposing the negatives by magnesium. 
I found that with F/16 (actual) and an ordinary plate, about 
one foot of ribbon burnt at nine inches from the original was 
required. The ү pa din were dried by heat after the forma- 
line treatment, and after a few minutes! washing and immer- 
sion in the formaline bath the slides were blotted off and 
placed on a large dish, and dried under the grilling burner 
= the gas-stove. The pictures did not fade while being 
shown. 


They were not in the lantern long enough. 
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Special to ‘‘ The Amaleur Photographer and Photographic News."’ By MAUDE 


N the Christmas Number of Tne A. P. an article 
on ‘Picture Building at Home” appeared. In 
the following notes some suggestions for a slightly 
different phase of work are given. | 

In practice it will be found best when photographing 
small objects on a 


Be table by artificial 
light not to place 
them so that the 


light is very much 
on one side. The 
shadows on the 
figures and scenery 
wil be too strong, 
and also one end of 
the negative will be 
more fully exposed 
than the other, that 
which is furthest 
from the light. The 
contrast between the 
light and dark is 
much greater than it 
would be if taken 
under the same con- 
ditions in daylight. 
Place the objects 
so that the light is 
nearly opposite; but 
a little to one side, to 
prevent fatness, and 
then place a white 
card or sheet to 
lighten the other 
side of the scene. 
Table-top scenes can 
be made up апа 
photographed just 
as easily by ordinary 


THE LoNDON HOTEL, 3 A.M. e 7 
(A table-top impression of a Salon picture.) 115 t as by day ight; 
in fact, easier, as 


one is certain of the artificial light. Once the right ex- 
posure has been found by trial, all the others can be 
done by time. 

Mine were taken about six or eight feet away from 
the light, and at the height of an ordinary table. 1 
gave them four or six minutes’ exposure (according to 
the subject) at F/16, and I developed them in rodinal, 
one in thirty, for about five minutes. 

Photographs can thus be taken on winter evenings, to 
illustrate children’s stories, or as pictures for Christmas 
cards. A good many of the scenes can be cut out of 
brown cardboard, and a large, medium-coloured board 
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TABLE-TOP PICTORIALISM 


BY ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 


TEEVAN. 


will do for the background. Do not use a white one, 
as the contrasts will be too great. 

It is a good thing to slope the board or table that the 
figures are arranged on, in the same way that a stage 1$ 
made to, and place the camera, if a hand one, on a 
table, about the height of the middle of the figures. 
If the dolls or animals will not stand easily on the slope, 
a piece of plasticine stuck on to their feet will soon set 
them straight. Figures that are cut out of cardboard 
can be made to stand by a pin being stuck through the 
back of the feet into the board or table. 


In SEARCH OF RAIMENT. 
(A table-top impression of a Salon picture.) 
Taken 3 ft. below incandescent burner; stop, F/11; 4 mins. exposure. 
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MULTIPLE BORDERS AND MASKING MADE EASY. 


E have recently had an opportunity of trying the series of 
combination masks and discs made and sold by W. E. 
Hickling, 6, Belgrave Avenue, Leicester. | | | 

These are graduated masks for obtaining multiple mounting 
effects when printing. They 
have the great advantage of 
enabling small negatives to 
be printed on larger sheets 
of paper with an effect 
equal to multiple mounting, 
by means of a series of tints 
in perfect register. They are 
particularly suitable for pic- 
ture postcards or greeting 
cards, and enable the most 
to be made of a small pic- 
ture. 

The method of using is 
simple. <A register frame is 
provided for each size of 
card or paper to be printed 
on, thus securing perfect 
register. The instructions 
are as follows:—Place in 
the register frame (the cor- 
rect size for the card or 
paper to be used) the opaque 
mask with opening the size 
of the picture required, place 
| this over the negative and 
print the picture in the usual manner. The print will now have 
a white margin on which to print the border. Next remove the 
mask and negative from the register frame and replace it with 


THE “SOHO” ENLARGING LANTERN. 


N improved model of the Soho enlarging lantern has just 
been introduced by Marion and Co., 22, Soho Square, W. 
It will be found to embody the latest refinements in enlarger 
construction, and is suitable for every kind of work without 
being at all expensive. The large and substantially made body 
of Russian iron is of a size that permits the use of any form of 
illuminant, and is fitted with a spring hood at the rear, with 
curtain for excluding light. The woodwork is well finished, 
polished walnut or mahogany, with brass fittings. The con- 
denser is of specially large diameter for each size of plate, and 
a notable feature is the extremely long extension of the front 
bellows which enables lantern slides to be made by reduction. 
The bellows are removable, and the bellows between the light 
dnd condenser have a special fitting for holding a sheet of 
ground-glass for diffusing the light. 
The negative carrier is also worthy of mention, being fitted 
with rack and pinion adjustment for swivelling the negative in 


any direction. The focussing arrangements are with rack and 
pinion, and the whole instrument is extremely well thought out 
and substantially made. Е 

The apparatus can also be used for lantern work. In the 
quarter-plate size the bellows between the body and the con- 
denser can be readily removed, and the 5} in. condenser lifted 
out and replaced by one of 4 in. diameter, thus making a com- 
plete projection lantern, with the assistance of the special carrier 
for lantern slides. These fittings can be supplied at a slight 
extra cost. Considering the many advantages of the Soho en- 
larging lantern, its price is extremely low, being but Z3 ss. in 
quarter-plate size (without objective), or £4 105., £5 15S., 
£11 10s. for 5 by 4, half-plate, and whole-plate sizes respec- 
tively. Readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. should write to the 


above address for further particulars of this excellent piece of 


apparatus. 


the mask having an opaque centre (to protect the picture already 
printed), and over this mask place the semi-transparent mask or 
masks for the border required. It is essential, in order to secure 
perfect register, that care should be used in placing the masks in 
the register frame. The corner of the mask indented or marked 
with the letter R must be placed in the corner of the register 
frame marked R, the side of the mask touching the left-hand 


side of the frame, and same corner of postcard must be placed in 
the same position for each printing. 

These masks and discs are supplied in sets, each con- 
sisting of three pairs of opaque masks and six semi-transparent 
border masks ; one register frame is also included. Each set will 
make fifty varieties of borders, and costs from 6d. in the 24 by 31 
size, to 2s. in the whole-plate size. We advise our readers to 
write to the above address for further particulars and samples of 
this interesting and ingenious method of border printing. 


SOME SUCCESSFUL GREETING CARDS. 


AN G the numerous seasonable greeting cards which have 
‚ been issued during the past few weeks, three very striking 
designs have reached us 
from the Practical Corre- 
spondence College, of 
Thanet House, Strand, 
W.C. These are excellent 
specimens of original de- 
sign and colour printing, 
and have been prepared 
from drawings by the art 
director of the Р. С. С., 
Mr. Charles E. Dawson. 
We reproduce the centre 
of one of these designs, 
which is printed on a 
stout grey folder in blue, 
dark grey, and gold. The 
cards measure 64 by 4, | 
and are supplied in best 
quality envelopes. They 
are specially suitable for 
New Year greetings—a 
point our readers should 
bear in mind. The Prac- 
tical Correspondence 
College, of which many 
of our readers have had 
experience for the excel- 
lent photographic course 
it provides, also offers an 
equally attractive and 
successful course in art 
work, and has, in fact, 
helped to bring to the front quite a number of successful young 
artists. These greeting cards, which have been primarily issued 
for the benefit of students of the College, may also be obtained, 
we understand, by readers of THE A. P. AND Р. N. Full particu- 
lars and leaflet with price list, etc., will be sent on application to 
the above address. 

The ‘‘Christian Commonwealth °’ Competition.—The prize of 
two guineas offered by the Christian Commonwealth for the best 
photograph entitled * A Madonna of To-day " has been won bv a 
Lancashire woman. The photograph appears on the front page 
of the Christmas number of our contemporary, December 1r. 
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By Dr. E. С. Boon. 


THE LESSON. 


The original, a platinum print, was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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SOUS L'AVERSE. 


Bv 
J. M. TEINDAS. 


See note on page 561. 
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THE CART-HORSE. Bv HAROLD CRAWFORD. 
The original, a bromoil print, was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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THE ARTISTIC 


S we have previously stated, the amateur photographer 
A should be able to derive much benefit from an occasional 
visit to the cinematograph theatre. The artistic merit of the 
average film is by no means inconsiderable; in fact, in many 
pictures it is easy to see that the producers are experts in photo- 
graphic technique as well as in theatrical production. The cine- 
matograph provides a constant and permanent means of seizing 
and delineating the most subtle and transitory beauties of 
Nature; its power of seizing fleeting effects, of interpreting the 
subleties of light and shadow, give to cinematography a charac- 
ter of its own that is entirely unique. A knowledge of correct 
composition, of the laws governing the distribution of light and 
shade, and an ability to distinguish “values ” can be acquired by 
paying occasional visits to the best picture theatres. The com- 
pcsitions that form on the screen are frequently the result of 
unposed grouping, and are therefore far finer in effect—when 
the effect 1s noted—than the deliberately posed group. It is the 
difference betweén dynamic and static art, as Mr. Haldane 
Macfall has pointed out. 


Teaching by Film. 

We have also, in previous notes, referred to the value 
of cinematography in general, and the remarkable Kine- 
macolor process in particular, as a great factor in modern 
education. For natural history teaching the Kinemacolor 
film is exceptional in its “forcefulness.” Everyone knows 
that (even allowing for a little poetic license from lecturers upon 
the subject) the amount of time and patience required to get 
photographs of insects, birds, and other small game is something 
prodigious. One can take school children into the lanes and 
fields and show them buttercups and snails and arum-lilies, and 
such things; and one can call it “nature study.” But, after all, 
it is an exceedingly superficial aspect of the subject. To under- 
stand the history of one insignificant creature often requires 
years of study on the part of a highly-trained specialist, involv- 
ing days and nights of incessant labour and observation. And 
yet the whole of this toil can be condensed on to a small roll of 
film and its results exhibited with a minimum amount of trouble 
to an unlimited number of scholars. 

Horticulture, farming, bee-keeping, and a host of similar sub- 
jects. can be demonstrated with equal facility. Kinemacolor has 
become the most potential enemy of the objectionable house-fly, 
inasmuch as by its aid we are able to show the history of the 
creature, its filthy habits, and also the most approved methods 
of destroying it. This film has been used by the 0.5. authorities 
for the past three years in their crusade against the fly pest. 


Municipal Cinematograph Shows. 

A remarkable campaign has been inaugurated in some of the 
towns of Germany and France, so we learn from the Photo Revue, 
` with the object of moralising the cinematograph. The mayors 
of several towns, together with other interested people, have 
combined in a public effort to emphasise the value of the film as 
an “educateur-moralisateur,” and as a source of instruction in 
schools and barracks. It is regrettable, says one leader of this 
movement, M. Coissac, that the intellectual possibilities of cine- 
matography should have been neglected owing to the speculative 
rush which has followed upon its popularisation. It is time to 
increase the number of definitely instructive films, to guide the 
invention to nobler ends, to make it a translator of the superb 
spectacles of Nature, the thrilling pageant of history, as well as 
a recorder of the travels and discoveries of men. One town in 
Alsace-Lorraine has actually opened a cinematograph exhibition 
which serves almost entirely the purposes of instruction. 
Another municipality, that of Altona, in Holstein, has taken an 
old theatre, and installed it as a cinematograph hall, under 
civic management, the idea being that this model establishment 
will exercise a pressure on private cinematographic enterprise 
in a healthy direction. Another burgomaster, in an official 
publication, asks what communal administrations have already 
had experience of cinematograph displays, and suggests that 
towns which have anything in the nature of municipal 
“cinemas” should exchange their films. 
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THE SCIENCE AND ART OF THE CINEMATOGRADH. 


AND EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE MOVING PICTURE. 


Teaching the Old Idea to Shoot. 

Among the many applications of the cinematograph towards 
the acquisition of knowledge by the general public, the series of 
films prepared for the London General Omnibus Company 
last week will rank high. The great number of accidents to 
pedestrians that have been recorded lately in the papers—mostly 
stated to be the fault of careless or reckless driving of motor 
omnibuses—are undoubtedly due in part to the thoughtlessness 
or ignorance of the pedestrians themselves. The series of films 
that have been taken are intended to demonstrate not only the 
skill with which a good driver deals with unforeseen accidents 
and incidents, but will make a useful object lesson for the other 
users of the roadways as well. The right way to cross a road 
crowded with traffic is, unfortunately, one of those things that 
most men and women think need no learning. 


Speed and the Cinematogrph. 

The cinematograph operator is a great power in our midst, 
but we hope he will realise his responsibilities, and not too 
lightly upset our cherished convictions. We all have an idea, 
for instance, that the Dutch are a slow-moving folk, leisurely 
and deliberate in all that they do. Do we not recollect how à 
Photographic Conventioner last July begged the Dutch waiter to 
let him have his “Pilsner” before the winter came on? Yet 
some excellent films we saw recently, illustrative of life in 
Holland, showed the worthy people infected with a mania for 
hustle. Bicyclists were scorching along the canal banks, the 
sails of the windmills were going round at a furious pace, and 

even the fishermen, like the Skegness variety, found it bracing. 
The secret, of course, was a disrgard of the rule of sixteen pic- 
tures per second, but we confess that our hearts fail us when 
we think of the cinematograph bringing to nought the traditional 
picture of a certain type of British labourer. 

Perhaps it is too much to say that in order to get a still picture 
one must make extraordinary haste, and in order to get a moving 
picture take ample leisure. But the elementary mistake of the 
beginner in cinematography is to take his pictures too rapidly. 
The idea that rapid action is necessary is one that only bitter 
experience can eradicate. Two workers—both of them amateurs 
in cinematography, one having applied the method to natural 
history, and the other to travel—recently avowed this to be their 
trouble. Wiser and more experienced was the professional cine- 
matographer who deposited himself leisurely one Saturday after- 
noon in the busiest part of a London suburb, and was content to 
give every now and then a slight turn to his instrument. The 
film, which must have occupied an hour or two in the taking, 
was shown at the local theatre the same night, and revealed how 
great a variety of different phases of life is packed apparently in 
but five minutes of High Street. Can the reader, by the way, 
say how it is that the wheels of a wagon in a cinematograph 
picture often appear to be moving in the opposite: direction to 
that in which the wagon itself is travelling? Mathematical wits, 
please set to work! Now, who spoke? 


All the World a Stage. 

The cinematograph as an illustrator of travel will assuredly 
have a great future. Every week the evidence of its value in 
this respect accumulates. The other night Mr. Harry de Windt 
was assisted by the cinematograph when he lectured at the Royal 
Society of British Artists on the subject of the Balkan people. 
Doubtless he wished that he had been accompanied by such an 
instrument when he was making his famous journeys in Persia, 
Siberia, and the gold-fields of Alaska. We should not be sur- 
prised if the cinematograph as an illustrator of other customs 
and countries eclipses for a time its use for specially 
staged subjects. The latter, however, as reproduced by the film, 
still have a tremendous popularity, and in France, which is their 
home, they are gathering around them a literature. We have 
before us a brochure, recently published in Paris (118, Rue 
d'Assas), called *La Prise de Vues Cinématographiques," which 
gives information as to the scenery most suitable for cinemato- 
graph plays, the decoration, the costumes of the actors, even 
the composition of their paint and powder. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 

Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of Tue A. P. лхр Р. N. are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates, if published. Articles 
should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams ant 
photographs. 

AN ELECTRIC LIGHT ADAPTER FOR dilute with equal quantity of water. 
ENLARGING. (Owing. to the fumes this had better be 


SIMPLE and efficient adapter for 

the electric light for the enlarging 
lantern can be made very cheaply from 
“odds and ends,” which probably every 
“handy man” has by him. 

A piece of sheet brass, 3-32nds of an 
inch thick, inches long by 13 inches 
wide, is required. Scratch the centre line 
on it, and then, with a pair of sharp- 
pointed compasses, describe a circle 1j 
inch diameter, with tne centre 3 inch from 
the end of the plate. With the same 
centre describe another circle 1 inch 
diameter. This is to form the centre line 
for a number of $ inch holes, drilled as 
closely together as possible. With a 
small, smooth-cut file (round) break one 
hole into another. This removes the 
centre piece. Then, with a half-round 
file, finish the hole to the outside mark. 
At the opposite end solder centrally a 
block of brass § inch square. Drill a hole, 
ł inch full, 5-16ths inch from the edge, 
through both plate and block at right 


This 


angles to the surface of the plate. 
js to take the upright in the tray of the 
lantern. 

The usual size is about 4 inch, but, of 
course, the worker must be governed by 


the size in his own lantern. Drill another 
hole through the block, 5-16ths inch from 
the plate, at a right angle tothe 4 inch one. 
This is to be tapped for a } inch screw, ot 
which two will be required. А piece of 
brass, the same thickness as the plate, is 
now taken, 14 inch long and §8 inch 
wide. Bend this into a right angle at a 
quarter of an inch from one end. In this 
small end drill a hole 4 inch diameter, 
full, to correspond with the tapped hole 
in the block. Taper the long arm off to a 
neat finish. Screw this angle to the brass 
block so that the edge rests on the surface 
of the plate and forms a kind of girder. 
It is now ready for soldering together. 
To do this, proceed as follows: Obtain 
from the “powers that be” a fair-sized 
cocoa or other tin lid. Thoroughly clean 
the brass plate, block, and angle with 
emery cloth. Lay the plate on the tin 
lid and place them on the hob. Have 
ready some soldering fluid (made by dis- 
solving zinc scraps in hydrochloric acid 
till no more action takes place), and then 


done outside.) As the plate gets hot, rub 
some on the place where the block is to 
be soldered. In time the heat of the 
plate will melt a stick of solder held to 
it. Rub on a fair quantity where the 
block is to go. Give the side of the block 
to be in contact with the plate and the 
angle a good coating of the fluid. Place 


in position on the plate so that the long 
arm of the angle reaches nearly up to the 
14 inch hole. It is best to do this with a 
long-handled pair of pliers. 

It will be found that the solder on the 
plate will run up the block, around the 
screw and between the angle with a little 
coaxing by means of a piece of wood 
sharpened to a point dipped in the fluid. 
If the stick is run along each side of the 
angle where it touches the plate, and the 
«tırk of solder passed along after it, a 
very strong and neat joint will result. 

Very carefully remove the lid from the 
hob, and place it aside to cool. Avoid 
jerking it in any way, as the solder runs 
as freely as water when thoroughly 
molten. When cold, give a good wash 
with soda and water. Finally, give a 
rinse in clean water. Fit a § inch thumb 
screw into the hole opposite to the one 
occupied with the angle screw. This 
completes the adapter, which is all the 


better for a coating of dead black. The ' 


holder, as purchased, Ваз two rings to it, 
and an extension at the back for taking 
the flexible wires. This has to be cut off 
with a hack-saw or knife-edge file where 
shown, and the hole nicely rounded off. 


N 
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То do this unscrew the first of the two 
rings and take it off. On unscrewing the 
second, the holder comes to pieces. 
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Before putting it back again connect up 
the flexible wires to the terminals. After 
having scrcwed the holder together again, 
pass it through the hole in the adapter 
and screw the second ring down tight. 
This holds it securely in position. It is 
perhaps best not to drill the 4 inch hole 
till all is soldered together, owing to the 
difficulty of getting them to coincide. 

I have obtained the best results with 
having the Osram lamp slightly overrun. 
If your voltage is 230, use a 220 lamp. It 
does scarcely any damage to the life of 
the lamp, and gives a much whiter light. 

Lift the lamp and tray out of lantern, 
after use, alight. Place away out of 
reach of jars or knocks. 

Mark the plug and lamp-socket it is 
connected to, so that it can always be put 
in in the same manner, thus getting the 
current flowing through the lamp in the 
same direction. This prolongs its life. 

Use a “ micro-grain ” ground-glass dif- 
fuser in the lantern. H. C. W. 


Уж 
TIMING EXPOSURES WHEN ENLARGING 


FS DING the need of an audible clock, 
particularly when enlarging from thin 
negatives and also vignetting, the follow- 
ing arrangement was rigged up in less 
than five minutes. 

The weight A (a flat iron does well) 
should be 6 or 7 lbs., and is suspended 
from a nail or other support, the length 
of string being altered until it swings 
30 times in 30 seconds. A length of a 
little over three feet will do this. About 
six inches from the point of support, 


"A ии И рр 


another and thinner string is connected to 
the other and passed over a nail as shown 
in the sketch. The small weight, B, is 
connected to the end of this thin string at 


. such a distance that it rests on a piece of 


glass, or, better, a porcelain dish, on the 
table or cther convenient support. This 
small weight can be any small piece of 
metal about one or two ounces. 

When the pendulum is started swing- 
ing it will lift the small weight off the 
glass, and on its return it will make 
sufficient noise to enable the user to count 
the beats. When using, uncap when the 
click is heard, and call this o, and call it 
2 for every click. 


This will continue for about 180 
seconds, but for longer exposures any such 
method is not very suitable. Р. С 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


CANDLELIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY. 


S1r,—The accompanying photograph was taken in a small 
kitchen by means of candlelight. This was the sole source of 
illumination. Fourteen candles were used at the back of the 
camera, and the exposure given was fifteen minutes at F/6. An 
orthochromatic plate was used, accompanied by no screen; I 
think the use of this plate without a screen was fully justified, 

" gal of the china was partly green in pattern, and the 


colour rendering has come out quite accurately. The plate was 
of course backed. The model opened her eyes and laughed in 
the middle of the exposure! but, owing to the length of time, this 
movement does not show.—Yours, etc., 

Rotherhithe, S.E. 


. 


MARGARET D. Jupp. 
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Prints must reach the office not later 
than the first post on Friday, Jan. 3. 
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Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date, 
Developer, and Printing Process 


DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am а bona-fide Amateur Photographer, and 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (if a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 


IMPORTANT.—The Coupon must be securely affixed to back of print, and if its return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


State hero.......... .. Whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
kage outside WEEKLY COMPETITION." 
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Ensign Competition.—Mr. К. Н. Pearce, 159, Holland Road, 
Kensington, W., is the winner of the Ensign Roll-film Competi- 
tion for December. Houghtons, Ltd., offer a four-guinea camera 
every month for the best negative on Ensign film. Entries close 
on the third of each month. Entrance is free, and a competi- 
tion form is enclosed with every spool of Ensign film. 


A New Club for Young Photographers.—Amateur photo- 
graphers under the age of eighteen years are invited to join the 
Empire Junior Photographic Club. А quarterly magazine and 
portfolio are circulated, and competitions are held frequently. 
A good programme is being arranged for the coming year. 
Colonial members are particularly wanted. All desirous of join- 
ing this club are requested to apply to the hon. sec., Mr. A. J. 
Crabbe, of 24, Victoria Road, Stoke Newington, London, who 
will be pleased to give further and fuller particulars. 


The Mounting of Amateurs' Prints.—Mr. Herbert Mills, who 
has frequently contributed articles to THE A. P. on the subject 
of mounting prints, informs us that he has now decided to take 
up the mounting of amateurs' prints in an artistic manner com- 
mercially. Those of our readers who have seen Mr. Mills’ 
pictures at exhibitions, especially in the North of England, will 
not need to be told that he is well fitted to undertake the 
work in question, and amateurs who have not time or inclina- 
tion for the mounting of their own prints will do well to write 
to Mr. Mills, at Higher Bank, Smithills, Bolton, for prospectus 
and price list. 


The Service Company.—The report of the Service Company 
which has just been issued shows a gross profit of £10,624 
45. 10d. А dividend of 8 per cent. is being paid on the shares, 
the reserve account has been increased to £3,000, and there is a 
balance of £718 5s. 6d. carried forward. If the whole of the 
profit had been divided, a dividend of nearly 20 per cent. could 
have been paid on the ordinary shares, but the directors have 
retained a substantial amount in hand to assist in coping with 
the increased trade anticipated during 1913. А few of the ordi- 
nary shares are still available for issue, and anyone seeking a 
sound investment should write for particulars to the Service Co., 
292 and 293, High Holborn, W.C. 


The Leicester Photographic Society have held a very successful 
exhibition in the Sunday School Memorial Hall. This year the 
show was a members’ display solely, a feature that is al! the 
more gratifying by reason of the increase in the members’ con- 
tributions of work. Mr. Arthur Marshall judged the show, and 
paid the society high compliments on the display they had made. 
The novice class had a considerable amount of good work, which 
gave promise, and an outlook that augurs well for the future of 
the society. Five awards were made in this class, the winners 
being as follows:—1st, plaquette, “А Summer's Haze,” J. E. 
Croydon; 2nd, medal, Nature's Own," J. E. Croydon; 2nd, 
medal, *In Norwich Cathedral," E. A. Freeman ; 3rd, diploma, 
“Tulips,” Wm. Taylor; 3rd, diploma, “In the Heart of Dove- 
e," J. H. Hatton. 
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Prints must reach the office not later 
than the first post on Friday, Jan. 3, 
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DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer, that 
the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me, and that 
l] have never won a Prize іп a Photographic Competition or Exhibition. I agree to 
abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (if a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 
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1MPORTANT.—The Coupon must be securely affixed to back of print. and ‘f its return 
is desired a sufficiently larze stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 

State here.............................. Whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 

Mark package outside " BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION.’ 


ENQUIRY COUPONS. —Either or both of the above Coupons must accompany Queries on Technical, Pictoriai, or otner тацега. 
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Seasonable Greetings and Best Wishes for a Happy New Year from “ Ariel.” 


The Scottish Federation Portfolio. | 

The secretary of the rtfolio section of the 
Scottish Photographic Federation is somewhat 
in a quandary; he does not know whether to 
commend his societies or to go for them body 
and breeches. On the one hand, the number of 
societies who have contributed to this season’s port- 
folio are less than ever; in fact, they are yearly 
steadily decreasing, whilst, on the other hand, 
those societies who have contributed have done 
so handsomely, even to the extent of increasing 
their respective collections. Twelve societies have 
sent in two hundred and sixty-eight prints, and 
from this collection Mr. Hector Murchison 
(London), the appointed judge, has sclected 
seventy-two prints, divided amongst eight 
societies. 


A Very Successful Society. 

The quality of the set selected—in fact, I can 
also include the submitted—left little to be de- 
sired, and were on a fairly level stand with others 
submitted in previous years, but the weak point 
is the abstention of the leading Scottish workers. 
This is to be regretted, for these gentlemen 
should remember they have not always been 
leading hands, and some of the future leading 
hands look to them for light and guidance. 
An example of what is meant by this lead is to 
some extent indicated in the Class "A," which 
is a selection of the selected, numbering some 
twelve prints, the work of Stella Malcolm, 
Charles G. Thornton, W. J. Hart, John Kelso, 
and D. M. Phillips. Mr. Murchison further 
selected one of the examples by Miss Stella 
Malcolm for the award of the Macdougald 
plaque. Miss Malcolm deservedly merits the 
hearty congratulations of all associates, Scotch 
and other mixtures, on being the first lady to win 
the honour, and her society, “The Midlothian,” 
merits ¢very praise for the additional fact that 
seven out of the twelve selected “А” prints were 
produced by its members. 

Food for Thought. 

The shrinkage in the interest of the producing 
societies is a disturbing element. To some ex- 
tent it is minimised by the invitation section— 
responded to this year by Messrs. Whitehead, 
Hill, and Penman—but to quote the portfolio 
secretary, “something more is needed.” It is 
for the Federation delegates to say what. Let 
us consider a possible solution. The Scottish 
ortfolio has been one of the best among the 

ederations, and it was, in my opinion, tter 
served up than most of the others: so we will 
conclude the high-water mark has been reached 
and the tide is receding. Some ncw feature must 
be introduced. The formation of the Scottish 
Federation was a tip from Yorkshire, so let my 
Scottish friends now take a tip from Lancashire. 
I will describe it as clearly as I possibly can 
in a brief paragraph. 

A Suggestion. 


Some eighteen societies in Lancashire, the bulk 
of them in the Lancashire and Cheshire Federa- 
tion, formed a ring, which they called the Inter- 
Club Photographic Alliance. Once a year these 
societies each contribute ten pictures, which are 
forwarded to the secretary, and he in turn sub- 
mits them to an independent judge—Mr. Keighley 
has acted in that capacity during the past two 
years. He awards a number of points to each print, 
according to its merits, and on a total being made 
of the ten pictures submitted by a society, the 
у with the highest number takes the order of 
precedence, and wins the premier honour and the 
challenge shield. Thus we have 180 selected pic- 
tures. I say “selected,” because each collection 
of ten pictures has had to pass the criticism and 
selection of the society’s committee, for their 
credit and prestige stand or fall by the result. 
Thorefore we have the possibility of a varied 
мус of work, and we have eighteen sets, 
possibly from eighteen points of view. 

A Glorified Portfolio. 

The collection formed, it is then ready to pass 
round to the exhibitions of the eighteen socicties, 
who, of course, must cach organise a public dis- 


play. This method ensures a CERTAINTY to base 
and advertise an exhibition upon. Call it what 


you like, but after all it is a glorified portfolio, 
and my suggestion to Scotland is, try it. The 
East Anglian Federation is doing it in a modi- 
fied form. Only a percentage can see the 
"Salon"; but make up a collection from twenty- 
six societies, and send it out to these twenty-six 
societies on a twenty-six weeks’ tour, and I will 
guarantee the result will please Mr. Ross and 
everyone concerned. 


Sheffield Work-room. 

I am always intcrested in the work-room of the 
Shefheld Photographic Society, where so many 
practical demonstrations have been held under 
ideal conditions. The next great event is Mr. 
W. J. Forrest’s visit from Bradford, on January 
14th, when he is to demonstrate “Printing Clouds 
in Bromides and Lantern Slides." Members are 
requested to make a note of this announcement, 
which is referred to as a special night. 


Brighton Camera Club. 

The Hove and Brighton Camera Club, on Mon- 
day, December oth, had a “full house" on the 
occasion of Dr. Edmund J. Spitta's very popular 
lecture, entitled “The Hidden Secrets of Nature,” 
which was illustrated by many magnificent slides, 
some of the coloured ones probably being the 
finest ever seen in the town. In the expecta- 
tion of a large audience, the club on this occa- 
sion hired the large hall at the local Y.M.C.A. 
Institute, and their enterprise met with every suc- 
cess. The next important item in the season's 
programme is a "two-men" show of the work cf 
Victor Morris and W. Chater Lea, members whose 
pictures are well known at the principal exhibi- 
tions. This will open immediately after Christ- 
mas, and remain open for a fortnight. It will 
be held at the club-rooms, and the public will 
be admitted free. 


Successful Sunderland. 

The Sunderland Society is very progressive in 
many respects, and has met with considerable 
success. They were successful in the 1912 
R. P. S. Affiliation Print Competition, obtaining 
the second certificate jointly with the Hackney 
P.S. and the South Essex Camera Club, whilst 
four members had prints selected for circulation. 
In 1910 they won the third certificate, and in 
1911 the second certificate, and in 1913 they 
threaten to capture the first. I wish them luck. 


Warrington Photo?raphic Society. 

The weekly meeting of this society on Tuesday 
was distinguished by another of Mr. A. Frost's 
lectures on "Nature Photography." The chief 
aim of the lecturer was to show how precisely 
adapted to its functions everything in nature is. 
It was illustrated by remarkably clear pictures 
of dissected flowers—the snowdrop. foxglove, and 
white archangel; of fungi of various species, one 
depicted having rooted itself into a stalk of 
grass, and living on it as a parasite; and of the 
distinctive bole and bark of many trees. Then. 
diving deep intd the microscopic aspect of leaf 
and grass structure, he showed exquisite pictures 
of cell structure, of the saw-like edges of grass 
blades. of the stomata ог breathing mouths, of 
the spirial rings by which long grain stalks are 
strengthened. The lecturer then showed and ex- 
plained highly magnified sections of root struc- 
ture, and fnished with some remarkable pictures. 


Ealing and Wii'esden Fraternise. 

The Willesden Society went to Ealing, by in- 
vitation, on the meeting night of the latter. This 
good comradeship is a popular feature amongst 
a few of the London societies. The second print 
competition of the Ealing session was held, and 
brought forward some very good specimens of the 
society's work. Several of the pictures were of 
exceptional] merit, and were so even in quality 
that the task of judging and voting satisfactorily 
became a matter of some difficulty. Mr. W. Н. C. 
Groome, R.B.A., who has for some time acted as 
honorarv art critic to the society, gave a short 
but highly instructive review of the show, and 
pointed out the merits and best features of the 
pictures. As the result of the members’ voting, 
А fine portrait study by Mr. Angold was placed 
first, Mr. G. B. Clifton and Miss Saunders taking 
second and third places respectively. 
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Tips for Enlarging. 

A splendid demonstration was given at the 
Sunderland Photographic Society by Mr. R. 
Chalmers on the subject of “Home Portraiture 
and Enlarging.” He is an expert on the subject; 
in fact, whatever Mr. Chalmers takes up is thor- 
oughly done, whether it be acting in the interest 
of the Sunderland Society, of which he is a 
member of council, or in his capacity as secretary 
of the Northumberland and Durham Federation. 
Mr. Chalmers' method for portraiture is some- 
thing like the following. He takes his portraits 
in a smal] room facing east, and places his 
sitter close to the window, which is composed of 
a rough obscured glass. For a background he 
uses the wall of the room, which is distempered 
in a terra-odtta colour. For development Mr. 
Chalmers advocates the use of rodinal for thin 
negatives, which should have a maximum of 
detail with a minimum of density. In fact, the 
thinness of Mr. Chalmers' negatives caused 
quite a sensation amongst the Sunderland mem- 
bers. When enlarging on bromide papers, Mr. 
Chalmers uses a piece of chiffon over the front 
of the lantern—it softens down the print. To 
promote an extra fuzziness, use two or even three 
thicknesses of chiffon in the same way. 


W. В. Bland on Platinotype. 

One of the most eagerly anticipated meetings 
of the Midland Railway Institute Photographic 
Society, since it was formed some eighteen 
months ago, was that of Monday last, when Mr. 
W. В. Bland demonstrated "Platinotype 
Printing." The Platinotype Company supplied 
exposed prints, which Mr. Bland developed at the 
meeting, using, of course, cold oxalate of potash 
in solution for black results and hot for sepia. 
Mr. Bland made all the necessary details of 
this process very clear, and at the same time 
he distributed a good deal of pithy and 
humorous advice, based on his long and succeser- 
ful experience of photography, and platinotype 
in particular. Amusing instances were given of 
his homely way of overcoming difficulties with his 
apparatus, such as drying calcium chloride on a 
dust-pan over the kitchen fire, and using a 
piece of wood out of the cellar for an enlarging 
easel. Mr. Bland said that some of his methods, 
which long practice has proved to be perfectly 
satisfactory, were not in accordance with the 
үре: issued Ьу the Platinotype Company; 

ut he quite agreed that, human nature being 
what it is, such instructions have to be more 
emphatic and comprehensive than is actually 
neces in practice, and photographers can 
always find out for themselves how far the strict 
letter of the law can be departed from with safety. 
For instance, Mr. Bland ignores the injunction 
about distilled water, and he uses celluloid 
instead of rubber behind the paper when printing. 
Mr. Bland strongly advised the members to stick 
to one printing process until it is mastered, and 
not to be trying two or three at the same time. 


Bromoil at Blackburn. 

The members of Blackburn Camera Club keenly 
followed with interest the excellent demonstra- 
tion on "Bromoil " given by Mr. T. Lee Syms. 
He said in capable hands it was not difficult, nor 
need it be expensive. Mr. Syms used Illing- 
worth's 125 thick single transfer paper, and 
ordinan printer’s ink, thickened with finely pow- 
dered lamp-black, and applied the ink with a 
soft hog-hair stencil brush, which did not cost 
much. In manipulating the brush, if they let it 
drag a little bit on the print they would find that 
the ink adhered without difficulty. 


Practical Work at Normanton. 

It is such a long time s'nce I heard from the 
Normanton Camera Club that I had almost fcr- 
gotten their existence. However, someone has 
woke up and sent me a note on a practical 
demonstration by the members. Each one made 
& lantern slide from a negative chosen in the 
room, and at the next meeting these were to be 
exhibited on the screen. Samples of specialities 
were sent down by certain trade firms, and by a 
singular coincidence the first one shown was 
from a negative by a member of the Normanton 
cub. 
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A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages this week. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
aud correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 


prints for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 
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Enlarged Negative. 

Is it possible to make an enlarged negative 

from a lantern slide positive? If so, how? 

I have a daylight enlarging negative. 

J. T. N. (Plympton). 

This is fairly easily done if the lantern 
slide is not very contrasty and has a fair 
measure of detail. The slide positive is 
fixed in the smaller end of the enlarger 
(where the negative is placed for ordinary 
enlarging), and, in place of the usual 
bromide paper, you will use a moderately 
rapid plate. The exposure will have to 
be discovered by trial. As the plate will 
be perhaps twenty times as rapid as ordi- 
nary bromide paper, the exposure will be 
possibly one-twentieth that required for 
bromide paper. Under-exposure must be 
avoided, as in that case the enlarged 
negative would be useless. Over-exposure 
will give a result lacking in contrast. 


Pertraiture, Etc. 

I have a Goerz-Anschutz camera with ex- 
tension attachment, and tried to take a 
portrait with single combination of lens and 
double extension, but could not get the sub- 
ject in focus. The íocus of my combined 
lens is six inches. How far should I be from 
the object to get it ш focus, еїс.? 


М. В. (Glasgow). 

It is not every lens that admits of its 
component parts being used as single 
lenses. The one thing required to be 
known to answer your question is the 
focal length of the single lens you pro- 
pose using. We can only guess that pro- 
bably one of the components of your lens 
will have a focal length of about 12 
inches. Supposing this to be the case, by 
way of example, and that you desire to 
take an 8 inch head to appear 2 inches 
(i.e. a ratio of 4 to 1), then you will have 
your camera vne plus FE times focal 
length, i.e. 6o inches, from the sitter to 
the lens, one-fourth of this, viz. 15 inches, 
from the plate. With a ro inch lens the 
distances would be бо inches and 12% 
inches. As to hire of models, their fees 
vary greatly. You had better consult the 
art master at the art schools in your 
neighbourhood. 


Hand Camers. 
I have a hand (box-form) camem, with 
Busch anastigmat lens, and have written to 
various firms enquiring if the lens could be 
fitted to a folding camera; but they all say 
the lens is too large, etc. Can you suggest 
anything? A C. (Windsor). 


Speaking generally, it is not wise to 
spend much money in alterations, seeing 
that there are so many good reasonable 


priced instruments ready for use on the 
market. You will probably find it cheaper 
in the end, and more satisfactory, to dis- 
pose of your present camera just as it is 
by way of exchange, i.e. part payment 
system, to one of the several firms which 
deal in second-hand apparatus, such, for 
instance, as the City Sale and Exchange, 
94, Fleet Street, E.C., 26, King’s Road, 
Sloane Square, S.W., or 81, Aldersgate 
Street, E.C.; Westminster Photographic 
Exchange, 119, Victoria Street; Sands and 
Hunter, Bedford Street, Strand ; etc. 


Adurol Develoyer. 
I am using the following formula for plates, 
viz., water то oz., soda sulphite 4 oz., soda 
carbonate 3 oz., adurol $ oz. What addition 
should I make for use with gaslight papers? 
J. H. K. (Chingford). 
For negative development the above 
stock solution, which is a standard 
formula, is generally diluted with about 
4 pts. of water. For gaslight papers a 
fairly quick-acting developer is desirable, 
so that probably 2 to 3 pts. water would 
meet your need, e.g., $ oz. stock, plus 
1j oz. water. 


Distortion Due to Tilting Camera. 
Would you kindly tell me how to correct the 
angulanties of the building shown in en- 
closed print, due to tilting up the camera to 
about 20 degrees? G. B. (Glasgow). 
Your best plan is to make an enlarge- 

ment from this negative, and then photo- 
graphing your enlargement to get a new 
negative. To correct the distortion which 
makes the building appear to be falling 
backwards (i.e. away from you), the 
easel must be tilted—or, what comes to 
the same thing, the base of the enlarging 
camera must be tilted—until the image 
on the focussing easel appears to be 
upright, as in nature. For this use the 
largest stop of the lens in the enlarging 
camera, and get as good definition as you 
can—which will not, in any case, be very 
good. Then, having got the image cor- 
rected, close down the diaphragm until 
the definition is sufficiently sharp and 
uniform. 


Metal Engraving. 
(1) I wish to engrave a stamp in steel or 
hard brass for printing. It is small with fine 
lines. (2) I have some stáppered battles, 
which I wish to use for pyro, metol, etc. 
They have been boiled in soda and washed. 

| Н. R. (Exeter). 

You will have to employ some photo- 

mechanical process. To give working 

instructions would occupy far more space 


than we can spare on this page. Your 
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best plan is to invest in “Photo-Mechani- 
cal Processes ” (W. T. Wilkinson), or “ The 
Half-tone Process” (Verfasser). But we 
may say at once that you will probably 
find it far cheaper to get the work done 
for you by a process engraving firm than 
buy the various things required. (2) If 
the bottles have been well cleaned, 
washed, and dried, doubtless they would 
serve the purpose you suggest quite well. 


Blocking Out. | 
I shall be grateful for instructions how to 
block out the grown-up figure of enclosed 
print, and introducing something for him to 
sit on? H. H. (Kew). 
There is no insurmountable difficulty 
if you are prepared to exercise consider- 
able patience and some skill. Photo- 
graph a chair or sofa, etc., on which you 
wish the boy to appear seated in the final 
result. Call the original negative A, and the 
new chair negative B. Print A and B side 
by side, tone and fix together, so as to 
get two prints identical in colour. Cut 
out the boy from print A and lay it on 
the chair of print B. Put the two 
together in a printing frame holding a 
piece of thin, white, clean glass. Photo- 
graph the two combined prints. If the 
edges of the boy print show light at all, 
darken these edges with soft pencil, and 
then retouch the negative if these edge 
lines show in the new print. 


Retoucbing. 
I have some portrait negatives which require 
retouching. Vould it be better to retouch 


the original small negatives, or make enlarged 
negatives and retouch them? 
R. B. S. (Herne Hill). 

If you retouch the small negatives the 
retouching will enlarge along with the 
other parts, and very likely show in the 
prints. So that it will be better from 
that point of view to retouch the enlarged 
negatives. On the other hand, if you use 
a rough-surface paper for the enlarged 
print any retouching will be less likely to 
show than on smooth paper. 


Camera Extension. 


I am offered the option of a single or double 
extension camera. What is the advantage of 
the latter to compensate for the extra cost? 
I mostly do landscape photography. 

А. M. (London). 


The longer bellows enables you to use 
a lens of longer focal length, e.g. half 
the usual lens, and so get a picture on a 
larger scale. With distant landscape this 
is often very acceptable. You would be 
wise to decide on the double extension, 
and be glad you had done so as your 
experience in using it increased. 


Gaslight Emulsions, etc. 

Please would you give me a good solution for 

making gaslight papers, and for making 

plates of speed H. D. 300, etc.? 

A. T. (Eye). 

We could give you numerous formule, 
but before doing this (which would take 
up a good deal of our valuable page 
space) we would point out that unless 
you are prepared to invest a considerable 
sum in machinery and accessories, you 
will find it very much cheaper to buy 
your plates апа papers. Amateur 
making of plates and papers is only done 
by way of experiment or curiosity, for it 
is a very ticklish job, which generally 
means that a good deal of expensive 
material is spoiled. We therefore unhesi- 
tatingly advise you to give up the idea. 
If, however, you desire to know the work- 
ing details, all information will be found 
in “The Dictionary of Photography,” pub- 
lished from the office of this paper, 52, 
Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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On Prize Competitions. 

It came to my mind 
lately, almost with the 
shock of a revelation, that 
there might be a few photo- 
graphers who have never 
gained a prize in a photo- 
graphic competition. There 
may be a handful of shrinking souls who have never striven to 
get into the prize-winning limelight, and a handful of others— 
although this is almost unthinkable—who have striven to do so 
but have not succeeded. Such people may think their lot a sad 
one, but really they are to be congratulated. Only one youthful 
misfortune prevents me from being able to join their company. 
Once I gained a prize of half-a-crown for a photograph which 
was reproduced in the local newspaper. It was printed wrong 
way up, but, after a little consideration, it was found that this 
only added to its charm and intelligibility. Often have I been 
tempted to expunge the record of that solitary win, and to say 
that never a prize had I. But it is obviously impossible to put 
down that half-a-crown under the head of remuneration. 


The Unfortunate Prize-winner. 

Sometimes one sees the announcement of the awards in a 
newspaper competition coupled with the most eulogistic notices 
of the prize-winning prints, and stern silence or tender reproof 
for the rest. But, on the whole, it is more sensible to offer 
weekly prizes varying in value from five shillings to £10,000, 
and then to curse the prize-winning pictures with candle, with 
book, and with bell. The smaller the prize the deeper may be 
the curse. Obviously the authors of the pictures cannot com- 
plain, since there is balm for their wounds in the shape of the 
prize, and to criticise the successful print does convey such a 
profound impression as to what might be said about the unsuc- 
cessful. This plan seems to be followed by the -writer of an 
interesting photographic column. “The winning print this week,” 
he says, “is one of the kind rightly termed ‘ patchy.’ One gets 
lost in the squares of paving-stones. The whole picture cries 
out for simpler surroundings.” And so on. Not a word of 
appreciation. Not a grain of endorsement for the decision, pre- 
sumably made by some other member of the staff, which gave 
that ill-fated print the pre-eminence. 


The Still More Unfortunate Prize-winner. 

The slashiness of the critic is even more terrible the following 
week. “The winning print this week,” he says, “suffers in the 
first place from under-exposure. Notice the whiteness of the 
man’s shirt, and the inky black shadow in the background. The 
photographer would have improved things if he had taken a 
different standpoint.” And so on. Again no rift in the dark 
clouds of disapproval. By sad luck I missed the paper the fol- 
lowing week. But I anticipate that it contained something of 
this sort: “The print which carries off the prize this week is an 
outrageous production. It offends every canon of art and good 
taste. Technical faults are thick upon it. Better would it have 
been had this deplorable work never been sent in for competi- 
tion.” One wonders whether the prize is given as а compensa- 
tion for these hard knocks, or whether the knocks are given to 
prevent the elated winner from thinking more highly of himself 
than he ought to think. 


Gentle Prophecy. 

I have just seen the December number of the journal of a 
certain photographic society. It contains a seasonable article 
on “Snow Photography,” and the writer, with commendable 
pluck, hazards the bold prediction that in December “the pos- 
sibility of a fall now becomes greater.” И is a trifle uncertain 
whether he refers to a fall of snow, a fall of temperature, or a 
fall of humanity on a frosty road, although it is quite likely that 
all three falls may fall together. We are moved to take up the 
prophet’s mantle and discuss other possibilities. 

January.—There is now some little likelihood that the days 
may be observed to lengthen. 

February.—It is just possible that this month will be found 
to be the shortest of the twelve. 
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March and Agril.—Easter may be confidently expected in one 
or other of these months. 3 

May.—We may have sunshine. 

June.—' This is the first month of the English summer, and 
the possibilities are so many and various that it is vain to discuss 
them. [Exit Prophecy. 


Scottish Comfort. 

. The possibility that snow may fall in winter as well as in 
summer makes all the more seasonable a suggestion which I find 
in the Scottish Field. “In search of subjects," says an unromantic 
writer, *one wants to be warmly and weather-proofly clad and 
sensibly booted; good work is impossible when comfort is 
absent.” When I have seen a majestic landscape in an exhibi- 
tion, I have had the idea that behind the camera was some 
valiant knight in chain mail, bidding the very elements come 
on—some Perseus freeing the Andromeda of mountain and burn, 
and bringing her home in his dark slide. Instead, we are asked 
to look upon a comfortable little gentleman in a Scottish plaid, 
with a cap having ear-flaps, the woolliest of gloves, and the 
thickest of comforters. We are asked to think of him indulging 
in an extra supply of parritch that morning in order to go out 
and take the auld brig of Ayr. And, perhaps, during focussing 
—for focussing is cold work—having a wee bit drappie. 


A Chance for Schoolboys. 

“Boys who are amateur photographers,” says the Record, 
“could not have a more reliable guide than Mr. Chapman Jones.” 
As to the reliability, I have not the slightest vestige of doubt, 
but the picture that somehow I cannot focus is that of the pre- 
sident of the Royal Photographic Society expounding to a crowd 
of rosy-cheeked youngsters on Saturday afternoons his immortal 
discovery of the supremacy of mercuric chloride and ferrous 
oxalate in intensification. I listen, but I cannot hear the up- 
roarious applause which greets the downfall of formaldehyde 
and acetaldehyde as substitutes for ferrous oxalate, nor the 
rollicking good humour caused by the presumptuous pyro- 
catechin. Nor can I visualise the intense eagerness with which 
the boys follow the development of the theory that the size of 
the particle in the gelatine film determines the colour of the 
image. 

A Crotchet. 
“The photographer has the exclusive copyright in any render- 


ing of his photographs into musical notation.”—Mr. E. J. Mac- 
Gilivray at the Camera Club. 


My pictures, so ’twas said, possessed 
А rare harmonic flavour, 

Their light and shade might be expressed 
In terms of breve and quaver. 


Yet when this odd translation I 
Permit, and go and watch it, 
I find my work denoted by 
A solitary crochet. 


A 
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148th 
Lesson. 


AST week we dealt with the 
9) various methods of varying 
the resultant print obtained 
from а given negative, by 
such methods as staining the 
print with a dye such as 
coffee, using a toned paper, cream or 
grey usually, varying the speed of the 
paper, the exposure, the distance from 
the light when exposing, and so on. 
We pointed out that there were other 
methods available which allowed the 
colour of the print to be changed, that 
is so-called “toning ” methods, and we 
propose dealing with a few of these 
this week. There are, of course, a 
great number of methods which may 
be employed, and which give in many 
cases very pleasing results, but for our 
own part we do not think the produc- 
tion of extreme colours is advisable, and 
we usually find that browns of varying 
degrees of warmth are the most plea- 
sant and therefore generally useful 
colours. 

For those readers who like to know 
what they are doing, we may say that 
the bromide print should be what 
Chapman Jones said a good negative 
ought to be, pure silver in clean gela- 
tine, the support being paper, however, 
instead of glass. The best toning pro- 
cesses, and those to which we are about 
to refer in detail, are those which 
oxidise the silver to some salt of silver, 
and then redevelop it to another salt 
of silver, which provides the desired 
colour. Taking one of the best known 
and most commonly used methods for 
obtaining a sepia colour, we bleach the 
print in a solution containing potassium 
ferricyanide and potassium bromide, 
this bleacher changing the metallic 
silver of the print to silver bromide. 
The silver bromide is then changed to 
silver sulphide by the use of a solution 
of sodium sulphide. Silver sulphide in 
the mass is almost black, but in a very 
thin film it is a brown colour, hence 
the resultant sepia tone of the print. 

It sometimes happens that a bromide 
print is not a very good colour—that is, 
it is a greenish or dirty black—and it 
is worth while noting that such a print 
may be toned to a good black, and at 
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the same time slightly intensified, by 
using the solutions the formulae for 
which we gave two or three weeks ago 
on this page. The bleaching solution 
is :— 


Potassium bichromate ...... 10 gr. 
NV ALEC. ss aS ose via mte Es 2% oz 
Pure hydrochloric acid ...... ` 2 drops. 


As soon as the print has lost entirely 
its black or grey colour, that is, when 
nothing but a brownish image remains, 
we may regard bleaching as complete, 
and then the yellow stain of the bichro- 
mate solution must be carefully and 
thoroughly washed out of the print. If 
several prints are being treated together 
care must be exercised to see that they 
are turned over frequently. When the 
bichromate is eliminated the print is 
redeveloped in a good light, daylight for 
preference, by means of an ordinary 
amidol developer. No fixing is neces- 
sary, for there is no unused silver salt 
to remove. The silver is simply changed 
into a salt of silver, and then back 
again to silver. It is, however, very 
important that there should be no hypo 
near the print or in the print during the 
process, for if there is it will dissolve 
at all events some of the silver salt, 
and so the redeveloped print will be 
patchy or mealy, and weak. This trace 
of negligence is one of the common 
causes. of poor tones when bromide 
prints are treated by any of the ordinary 
toning methods. If the work is pro- 
ceeded with carefully, however, it will 
in nine cases out of ten be found that 
the redeveloped print is a little stronger 
and of a much finer black than it was 
originally. 

Now let us consider the sepia toning, 
using another standard bleacher, the 
one containing potassium ferricyanide 
referred to above. The formula for this 
bleaching solution is as follows :— 


Potassium ferricyanide ............ I OZ. 
Potassium bromide ................. I OZ. 
Water oc ike st ese Oo uico: 20 OZ. 


This is applied to the print or prints, 
which should be well soaked in cold 
water, and kept moving during the 
bleaching process. When completely 


SOME METHODS OF TONING BROMIDE PRINTS. 


bleached, the yellow stain of the ferri- 
cyanide must be washed out, but this 
is much more rapidly done than with 
the potassium bichromate. The brown 
tone is obtained with a solution of 
sodium sulphide, and for the worker 
who only now and then desires to tone 
a print, perhaps the tabloid form of 
sodium sulphide is preferable, as just 
what 15 required may be dissolved when 
required. If, however, a fair number 
of prints are being done, it may be 
well to purchase an ounce of the white 
crystals of sodium sulphide from some 
good firm of chemical dealers, and to 
dissolve it in 24 oz. of water, keeping 
this as a strong stock solution. For 
working, take 1 oz. of this strong solu- 
tion, and add 4 oz. of water, this quan- 
tity being sufficient to brown a 
considerable batch of prints. After the 
browning process, which should be com- 
plete in about a minute, the prints must 
be washed in gently running water. 
Any violent washing is likely to produce 
blisters. A washing of fifteen minutes 
is sufficient if a little personal attention 
is given to the prints, and longer wash- 
ing does harm rather than good, tend- 
ing to destroy the purity of colour. 

Before going into one or two details, 
attention to which is necessary if suc- 
cessful results are to be obtained, we 
may point out a modification of the 
above method, using instead of the 
sodium sulphide another salt, rejoicing 
in the name of sodium sulphanti- 
moniate. This is commonly known as 
Schlippe's salt. It may be used of the 
same strength as the sulphide, and gives 
a much warmer tone, approaching, in 
fact, what is commonly Коп as red- 
chalk. By the exercise of a little care, 
intermediate tones may be obtained 
by mixing the sodium sulphide and the 
Schlippe’s salt in varying proportions. 
It is not possible to suggest any definite 
proportions, but one or two experiments 
will enable the worker to find his bear- 
ings, and produce a good variety of 
colours. 

We referred to the white sodium sul- 
phide. There are, roughly, three kinds : 
a common variety, which, owing to 
the presence of iron salts, is brownish. 
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This should not be used. The most ex- 
pensive is specially prepared for the use 
of analysts, and is quite unnecessarily 
good. The white crystals are pure 
enough, and not at all expensive. 
There are certain points to which 
attention must be called. The colour 
of the toned print is determined to a 
considerable extent by the paper 
employed. That is, two prints on two 
different makers’ papers may be made 
from the same negative, treated exactly 
alike in every respect during making 
and toning, and yet yield slightly dif- 
ferent colours. Some makes of paper 
are supposed to tone better than others, 
but this is, without doubt, due to indi- 
vidual methods of working. Cleanliness 
in both making the print and toning it 
is very essential, and particularly it 
must be noticed that even and perfect 
fixation is an essential. As we have 
already mentioned, the removal of all 
hypo from the print before toning is 
necessary. The prints should always 
be dried after washing and before the 
toning processes are commenced. We 
do not say that it is impossible to get 
a good tone if the print is made, fixed, 
washed, and then toned straightaway, 
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materials, аге ofiered every week for the best prints 
the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 
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but undoubtedlv the average of good 
tones will be higher if the prints are 
made one day and toned another day 
after drving. 

"The sodium sulphide solution has а 
tendency to deteriorate, and, in fact, 
slowly becomes sodium hvposulphite. 
Stale solutions have frequently been 
found to contain sufficient hypo thus 
formed to spoil the richness and colour 
of the prints being toned. Hence 
though a strong solution, such as that 
given above, may be kept for some 
time, say during two or three weeks, 
it is not advisable to use it if it has 
been made up for several months. 

In choosing papers for sepia and 
other warm tones it will be found an 
advantage if cream-tinted papers are 
worked, for their use avoids any ten- 
dency to chalkiness of appearance in 
the high lights. This is not so very 
important if the negative is such as to 
give a slight deposit on the print, even 
in the high lights, but with a some- 
what pluckv negative the high lights 
may be white paper, and after toning 
we have a patch or patches of white in 
a picture which is brown or sepia. 

One other point is worth mentioning. 


(or on one of the advertisement pages) affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are rctained, and right to reproduce in Tue A. P. 
accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent; 


any ints sent in to the competitions for criticism purposes. | | 
ii bir а will be notified of ‘heir success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards lor Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Mr. 
(Title of print, “Galway 
Plate, Imperial S.S.; exposure 1-1oth 


John J. Horgan, Lacaduv, Cork. 


Bay." Technical data: 


sec. ; lens, Goerz Dagor ; stop, F/11; time of day, 3 p.m., July; 


developer, rodinal; printing process, 


bromide. 


The Second Prize to A. A. F. McLennan, 62, Elderpark Street, 
Govan. (Title of print, “Glasgow University.") Technical data : 
Plate, Ilford S.S. ; lens, Meyer; exposure, 1-200th sec.; time of 
developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
bremide enlargement developed with amidol. 


An Extra Prize is awarded to W. C. Squires, Rugeley House, 


day, 5 p.m., August; 


enlarged on (Gevaert 
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When first bromide papers were made, 
the surface was slightly shiny, and the 
tide of fashion began to set steadily 
in the direction of absolute matt surface, 
the makers producing such a surface by 
the addition of starch or arrowroot to 
the gelatine emulsion. During the last 
few years, however, the pendulum has 
swung in the opposite direction, and we 
have seen a resuscitation of the slightly 
lustrous surface. The fact is, toned 
bromides have had an increasing popu- 
larity, and workers have found that the 
lustrous-surface papers look better 
and richer when toned than the 
matt-surfaced papers, and this is 
particularly so when large prints are 
being made. 


AVE you any query or point of 
difficulty in your photography ? 


If so, write to the Editor of "The 
A. P. & Р.М.” 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
He will help you. 


А first prize, consisti»sg of tem shillings’ 
worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 


sent in, irrespective of subject, size, ог method of production, the only qualification being that 
In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
ing are the chief points considered when awardng this prize. | ‚ | . 
in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of fave shillings 
is offered cvery week. | 

Each print must have опе cf the coupons given om this page 


AND Р. М. is reserved. All umsuccessful primts are returned, 
but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THe A. P., without fee, 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


Yeovil; H. C. Coulton, Nottingham; W. T. Allen, Lewisham ; 
E. S. Perkins, Newport; John Butler, Ontario, Canada; E. A. 
Turner, Walthamstow. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to P. Smith, 1, Awsworth 


December ; 
Paget bromide. 


Road, Ilkeston, Derby. 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; exposure, 4 sec.; lens, 
Blitz double anastigmat; stop, F/6.8; time of day, 3.35 p.m., 
developer, m.-q. ; 


(Title of print, “Through the Snow.”) 


printing process, enlarged on 


Beginners’ Class. 


Hardwick Street, Cambridge. (Title of print, “Playmates.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen ; exposure, 1-25th 
sec. ; lens, Euryplan; stop, F/11; time of day, 3 p.m., August ; 
developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, bromide. 

; 3 ing Prize to W. F. T. Pinkney, 69, Osborne Road, 
TS (Title of print, “The Dyke.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial N.F. ; exposure, 1-25th sec. ; lens, Goerz 
Dagor; stop, F/6.8; time of day, 11 a.m., June; developer, 
rodinal; printing process, carbon from enlarged paper negative. 


Hon. Mention. 
S. L. Holdstock-Thirkell, Lewishaw ; H. Booth, Cardiff ; Miss 
V. Holmes, Crowthorne; E. J. Rumbelow, Acton; A. Warner, 
Birmingham; Miss Florence Barron, Stafford; F. J. Pippard, 


H. Akcroyd, Castleford; M. Dale, St. Leonards; A. Warner, 
Birmingham; L. Hyde, Liverpool; H. Storm, Cardiff; C. K. S. 
Metford, Stonehouse; Н. Lewthwaite, Blackpool; С. Е. 
Urquhart Fisher, Lydd; Mrs. McGowan, Nice; Miss B. B. 
Horton, Westerham ; T. S. Matthews, Plymouth; N. F. Gregson, 
Newcastle; К. Pretyman, Southend; N. Draper, Sunderland; 
K. Addy, Belmont; Miss Whitting, Alverstoke; Mrs. W. Ashton, 
Carlisle; Alan Dalby, Leeds; Miss D. О. Marshall, Grange- 
mouth; L. E. Fisher, Portsmouth; P. W. Oakey, Nuneaton; 
H. Knight, Clapham; G. J. Roberts, Chiswick; J. F. Smellie, 
Hamilton ; Robt. Jameson, Chichester; E. Draycott, Marylebone. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com. 
petitors placed in Classes I., II., and IIL, and in Beginners’ 
Class are omitted. 


December зо, 
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АУЕ 
number of people are gathered to- 
gether out of doors, how very easily an 
incident seems to turn the thoughts of all 


you not noticed that when a 


H 


present in the same direction? When a 
certain foreign potentate visited this 
country some years ago one of the 


things which struck him most forcibly was 
that a crowd of several thousand people 
would collect, pay money, and stand for 
hours merely to see a couple of dozen 
men run about after a ball. Every eye 
in that vast crowd was fascinated by that 
little leather ball. 

In fg. A we have a comparable 
example. Truly, it is a small crowd, 
and instead of a little leather ball we 
have the stately monarch of the jungle. 
A sight uncommon enough, so it would 
seem, to attract every eye and mind to 
the exclusion of all other things. It is 
this common interest, or common mind, 
which invests a crowd with a kind of 
collective personality. And, perhaps, this 
has something to do with prompting 
the photographer to try and snatch a 
fleeting record of such events as street 
processions. In this instance it is not 
the elephant only, or the crowd only, 
which attracts our interest, but their con- 
junction. This point is well worth re- 


A.—IN CAPTIVITY. 
From the Beginners’ 


By Alan Daly. 
Competition. 


News Weekly 
to other readers 
Competition or the 
will be dealt with here. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER & PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


Every 


dealing with the same class of 
Advanced Workers’ 


membering when attempting general 
street scenes. One should try and get 
hold of the pervading idea of the scene. 
Very often one cannot put this into just 


so many words, although we may be 
pretty sure in mind 
as to what it 1s. 


Here, for example, 
the elephant is the 
focus of interest, but 
the crowd 15 ап 
essential part of the 
show. 

In our 
example we 
street market where 
buying and selling 
strike the keynote— 
but here and there 
we may expect to see 
neighbours exchang- 
ing the gossip of the 
day, but the man in 
the left lower corner 
who turns round to 
stare at the photo- 
grapher gives а 
shrill note quite out 
of harmony with B. 
the rest of the tune. - 

Going back to 
example А, we note 
that this exposure 
was made from a somewhat elevated 
position, so that we are looking down 
upon the crowd, to some extent. Апа, 
further, we not that light fog has in 
some way reached the lower edge of the 
plate. Next, we note that the dark tree 
background is rather on the flat, grada- 
tionless side, suggesting under-exposure. 
Possibly the worker was so anxious to 
secure a sharp image of the elephant that 
he cut down the exposure, regardless of 
what the darker parts of the scene de- 
manded. 

Generally speaking, the more distant 
part of a street scene is likely to be 
somewhat of a muddle, and, beyond 
patience and a quick eye to take one's 
best chance, little, if anything, can be 
done ;*but with regard to the near part 
of such a scene, it is of first importance 
to avoid muddle as far as possible. The 
moral is, keep one eye always on the 
immediate foreground. 

In our second example, B, the distant 
part of the scene is more or less of a 
muddle—hatural enough, i.e. true to life, 
no doubt, at the moment. But true to 
life is not necessarily a pleasing arrange- 
ment. With the foreground one can 
only say it is not quite as simple as one 
could imagine. Waiting a few seconds 
might or might not have given one а 
better grouping. The right lower corner 
is rather confusing ; the light objects here 
could have been omitted with advantage. 


second 
have a 


[4 


Compet ition, 


B.—A FRENCH MARKET. 
From the Beginners’ 


(Supplement) s 


week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ 
and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


The figure staring at the camera cer- 
tainly is not wanted—nor have we any 
use for the part figure on the left lower 
corner. 

The standing figures of woman and girl 


Pou TY 


By А. Davis. 
Competition. 


along the lower edge point, the moral that 
one should try to avoid cutting one’s 
figure anywhere about the ankle. If you 
do so above the knees it may seem all 
right, but if you go below that it seems 


desirable to show enough to include 
where the feet would come, whether 
the feet be included or not. Speak: 
ing generally, the lights and shades 


are undesirably emphasised in contrast, 
which points towards a negative too con- 
trasty, i.e. over-developed, and probably 
also cut a little too fine in exposure. 

It may be urged that the sun was 
shining, and that the scene presented 
strong contrasts of light and shade. True 
enough, but in this bright light the effect 
to the eye would be, not strong light and 
strong dark, i.e. not a scene in black and 
white, but rather one rich in half-tones 
suggested by the many coloured objects. 
Blackness, in fact, would be just about 
the only tint not suggested. Conse- 
quently, in such a scene, our aim is 
general effect—i.e., as full exposure as 
the movement of the people will permit, 
and then а soft-contrast negative 
obtained by slow dilute development 
stopped short of getting opaque high 
lights й as blank white paper. 


WHY NOT BECOME 
A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER ТО 
St НОРО" 


6 (Supplement) THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER &: PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. December 3o, 1912. 
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THE: KISS. 


Bv 
C. W. WILLIAMS. 


The originat, a bromide print, 
was awarded a prize 
in the Weekly Competition. 


Digitized by Google 
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Write for a free copy of 
“PICTURE MAKING 
BY ENLARGING" 
—it is а most useful in. 
struction booklet — and 
price list. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


An instrument distinguished by 
its range of scientific adjustments 


UTCHERS' FAMOUS 
ECORD ENLARGER 


ASSIVELY built of walnut, polished, with stays 
to the carrier stage and lens board. The lamp 
house is exceptionally roomy, and is moved to 
and from the condenser by a rack and pinion. 
Ample bellows extension is provided, and, in 
addition to the usual rack focussing system, 

there is a fine focussin$ movement to fhe lens board, 

which is most useful when using lenses not fitted in rack 
and pinion mounts. 


The negative carrier has rising, falling, and rotating 
movement, controlled by separate rack and pinion systems, 
and the negative carrier stage is provided with a swing 
movement operated by a large milled head screw placed over 
the bellows. The negative is held in the carrier by large 
slotted plates, a more satisfactory method than turn-buttons. 


The *' Record" is beautifully made, and the movements 
are adjusted to a nicety, working smoothly and free from 
"back lash.” The Enlarger for the expert worker. 


PRICE OF " RECORD" ENLARGERS. 


Without With 
Objective. Objective, 


7/1 {-ріа(е ... 5jin.£4 15 O £515 0 
| | 14 7/28 9x12 cm. 6}, 550 6 50 
mii LEARN 7/0 5х4 ... 6,, 5150 7 00 

ee 7/2 Post Card 64,, 5150 7 00 
7/3 i-plate .. 8}. 7150 9100 
7|$a13x18cm. 9 „ 8150 10100 
7/4 }-plate ...11 ,, 14 0018150 


No. Condenser. 


W. BUTCHER ax SONS, L™. 


CAMERA HOUSE, FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, Е.С. 
OF ALL PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALERS. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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PAGET 


You will | You . will 
know it 3 L 3 know it 
by the by the 
GREEN ш ONING GREEN 
PACKET. | PACKET. 


PAPER 


ASK THE MAN WHO USES IT, or 


Send for Sample Packet, Assorted Surfaces, 41 by 34, Sd. post free. 


PAMPHLET ON “РАСЕТ З.Т.Р.” FREE ON APPLICATION. 


PAGET 


SELF-TONING 


HYDRA IVORETTES 


“HYDRA” IVORETTES аге in the form of White Celluloid films, resembling sheets 
of thin Ivory, and may be used for either Printing-out or Development. After 
being Printed-out and FIXED ONLY they may be painted in oils on the reverse 
side, when the colours will show through with beautiful effect. NO EXPERT 
PAINTING ABILITY IS NECESSARY. 


At present IVORETTES are manufactured in TWO SIZES ONLY, viz. : 
4} by 3} (8 pieces), 1/- ; and 6 by 41 (4 pieces, 1/- 


PAGET PRIZE PLATE CO., Ltd., 
WATFORD, ENGLAND. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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SPECIAL Rapip PLATES 


The Famous Red Label 
Plates, known and appreciated 
The Wide World Over. 


But be sure they are 
Ilford's. 


Of All Dealers. 
ILFORD, Limited, Ilford, London, E. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WiTr! ADVERTISERS. 


T OF DISTINCTION. Y 


T.P. SPECIAL RUBY 


Rack and Pinion Horizontal Swing. 
Rack and Pinion Vertical Swing. 
Rack and Pinion Central Swing. 
Rack and Pinion Rising Carrier. 
Rack and Pinion Falling Carrier. 
Rack and Pinion Revolving Carrier. 


Rack and Pinion action for adjust- 
ment of Light. 


E =, Mm We cun 


«Су Prices complete : 
3-plate ‘ie one £5 10 O 
P.C.or5 x4 .. 615 0 
-plate TT coe 9 0 о 


Or with Aldis Anastigmat, 10/- extra їп any size. 


M.C.C. No. 


An instrument of the highest class, 
made in Oak and beautifully 
polished. 

All movements mechanically ad- 
justed. 

Every movement unique — every 
detail perfect—quality beyond com- 


parison. 
1-plate ste Баа £6 10 0 
P.C.or5x4 .. 7 15 0 
4-plate T ec 10 0 0 
M.C.C. No. 6. Or with Aldis Anastigmat, 10/- extra, any size. 


The T.P. Booklet, “ Enlargers and Enlarging,” contains the most 
complete list of high-class Enlargers issued. 


The first few pages—explaining the rudiments of Enlarging, with 
some useful hints—will interest all to whom this delightful, simple, 
and most fascinating of all photographic processes appeals. 


A postcard will ensure the receipt of a copy, by return of post. 


THORNTON - PICKARD 


DEPT. A. ALTRINCHAM. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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(Callit Gay vert) 


2774 In support of all your Editor 
22771122] has said оп the subject, 

Е Gevaerts add their own word 
of advice: 


Do not hibernate 


photographically, during the 
next few months. This period 
is the best of all for over- 
hauling your working arrange- 
ments and deciding on the 
plates and papers you intend 
using throughout the year. 

In this connection we remind 
you that the Gevaert Papers 
include : 


Gaslight 


Bromide m 
Self-Toning 2 = 
Collodion “ЖЕЕ ^ 


Platinum 
Gravure 


Р. «On P: 


These are the papers for 
* Perfect Pictures,” and are 
what you must use if your 
desire is always to improve 
on anything you have hitherto 
done. 

Send for Price Lists, Booklets, 

and full details. 


Gevaert Ltd., 


бо, Wilson St., Finsbury, Е.С. 


To all 
We wish the Compliments of the Season. 


Vill 
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CITY SALE AND EXCHANGE. 


EXCHANGES.— Best possibile allowance 
made for customers’ goods in part сг 
whole exchange for any article, new or 
seoond-hand. Approximate чаша’ ions 
post free. 


Quarter-plate and 9 by 12 cm. Voigtlander Vida 
reflex, latest model, all-metal double extension, 
rising front, revolving back, shutter and mirror 
set with single wind, self-capping focal-plane 
shutter to r-r,oooth sec., and time, five double 
Slides, and film-pack adapter, Voigtlander Heliar 
F/4.5 anastigmat, fine order; £15 175. 6d. 

Postcard and 5 by 4 Thornton Bickird Duplex 
Ruby reflex, long extension, rising front, Zeiss 
Tessar F/4.5 anastigmat, Unit self-capping blind, 
tocal-plane shutter to 1-1,00(th sec., and time, 
three double book-form slides, and film-pack 
adapter; £15 155. 

Postcard No. за folding pocket Kodak, fitted 
Goerz Dagor anastigmat F/6.8, В. and L. Auto- 
mat shutter, r to 1-1ooth sec., and time, rising 
and cross front, and case; £8 ss. 

3} by 2$ Adams’ Vesta de Luxe, rising and cross 
front, Zeiss Tessar Е/4.5 anastigmat, Compound 
Sector shutter, 1 to 1-20011 sec., and time, six 
slides, film-pack adapter, and leather case; 
№11 155. 

by 4 Adams’ Videx reflex, double extension, 
rising front, revolving back, focal-plane shutter, 
1-8th to r-r,oocth sec., and time, Ross Homo- 
centric F/5.6 anastigmat, changing box for twelve 
plates; £12 105. 

4} by 6 cm. Goerz vest pocket Tenax, latest 
model, as new, fitted Goerz Celor F/4.5 anastig- 
inat, Compound Sector shutter, 1 to r-25oth sec., 
and time, focussing, six book-form slides, and two 
purse cases; £8 $s. 6d. 

34 by 2} Меце! focal-plane, self-capping blind 
shutter, г to r-1,cooth sec., and time, Rodenstock 
Eurynar F/4.5 anastigmat, focussing, rising and 
cross front, one double slide, and T.-P. adapter; 
£6 12s. 6d. 

$ bv 4 Shew's aluminium-bound Xit, fine order, 
fitted Goerz Dagor F/6.8 anastigmat, in Goerz 
Sector shutter, 1 to 1-1soth sec., and time, rising 
and cross front, focussing, three double slides, 
and leather case; £6 155. 

Quarter-plate Regular Sanderson hand ог 
stand, long extension, rising, falling and swing 
front, Goerz Dagor Series III. F/6.8 anastigmat, 
in Unicum shutter, 1 to 1-1ooth sec., and time, 
three double slides, and leather case; £7 as. 6d. 

$ by 4 Thornton-Pickard Imperial, triple exten- 
sion, field outfit, rising and cross front, reversing 
and swing back, t. and i. shutter, Goerz Celor 
F/48 anastigmat, iris, three double slides, film- 
pack adapter, and case; 47 1as. 6d. 

31 Kodak Graflex reflex, for postcard film, 
fitted Goerz Dagor F/6.8 anastigmat, focal-plane 
shutter, 1-roth to 1-r,cooth sec., and time, rising 
front, rack and pinion focussing, 
№15 155. 

Quarter-plate folding pocket, rack focussing, 
rigid U-front, Cooke Series 111. F/6.5 anastig- 
mat lens, Unicum shutter, speeds from ı to 
t-tooth sec., and time, rising and cross front, six 
single metal slides, hooded focussing screen; 
44 17s. 6d. 

Quarter-plate Butcher's No. 5 Midg, folding 
magazine, rack and pinion focussing, double ex- 
tension, rising and cross front, Goerz Syntor 
anastigmat lens  Fj6.8, in Automat shutter up 
to 1-1ooth part of a sec., and time, twelve sheaths, 
a perfect changer, leather case; £4 19s. 6d. 

44 by6cm. Duchessa vest-pocket camera, focus- 
sing, model, fitted Zeiss Tessar F/6.3, Compound 
shutter, six meta] slides, as new; £6 17s. 6d. 

Quarter-plate No. 4 Carbine, roll film and plate, 
rack focussing, rising and cross front, Beck sym- 
metrical leas, in speeded shutter, speeds from 1 
to 1-1coth. sec., and time, hooded focussing 
screen, six single metal dark slides; £2 105. 


EVERY ARTICLE GUARANTEED IN PERFECT ORDER, AND MAY BE HAD ON APPROVAL TERMS. 


fne order; 


Quarter-plate Goerz Tenax folding pocket, 
double extension, rising and cross front, Goerz 
Dagor F/6.8 anastigmat lens, in Compound 
Sector shutter, from 1 to 1-250&Н sec., and time, 
twelve single slides, and case; £8 17$. 6d. 

Focal.plane Ticka, Cooke focussing 
Hi 143. 6d. 

{ by 6 cm. No. т Gaumont Blocknote, fitted 
Darlot R.R. lens, speeded shutter, six slides, two 
purse cases; £2 16s. 6d 

4t by 6 cm. Goerz vest-pocket Tenax, focussing, 
Goerz Dagor anastigmat I /6.8, variable speed 
shutter, six slides, two cases; 47 125. 6d. 

(Juarter-plate roll-film focal-plane, self-cappin 
blind shutter, to 1-1,000th part of а sec., sud 
time, Goerz Syntor anastigma lens F/6.8, iris, 
double extension, rising боп; leather case, їп 
excellent condition; £8 поз. 

Quarter-plate roll-roll, by Lowengard, double 
extension, rack focussing, rack rising front, Goerz 
Dagor double anastigmat lens F/6.8, iris, Auto- 
mat shutter, speeded to i-100th part of a sec., 
and time, condition equal to new; £7 ss. 

Quarter-plate Salex de Luxe, folding, double 
extension, rack focussing, rising front, cross 
front, Zeiss Tessar F/6.3 anastigmat lens, in Com- 
pound shutter, to 1-200th part of a sec., and 
time, three slides; £7 10s. 


lens; 


“HAVE THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY.” 


“N. & G.” 


IS BRITAIN'S BEST. 


Full Stock and 
Particulars—- 


90-94, FLEET 


>. S 


Quarter-plate Sanderson, long extension, rack 
and pinion focussing, reversing back, Universal 
rising, falling and swing front, Beck-Steinheil 


anastigmat lens F/6, iris, in Unicum shutter 
speeded from т to 1-rooth sec., Goerz-Anschutz 
focal-plane shutter, from 5 to 1-1,000th sec., six 
double dark slides, film-pack adapter, and case; 
47_ 55. 

Quarter-plate Zeiss Universal Palmos, reversing 
back, rising front, double extension, rack focus- 
sing, double Protar anastigmat lens, Series УП.а 
Compound shutter, speeded to 1-200th sec., ant 
time, and pigskin case, 60 mm. Zeiss telephoto 
lens, and tube, three double dark slides; £17 9s. 

Half-plate solid mahogany enlarger, by Mid- 
land Camera Co., rack and pinion focussing, 
rising front, reversing and swing carrier, 8} in. 
plano-convex condenser, Russian iron light 
chamber, incandescent fittings, best quality por- 
trait Petzval enlarger objective, with iris dia- 
phragm, yellow glass cap; £s 1as. 6d. 

Quarter-plate Enlarger de Luxe, by Turner, 
Son and Hope, rack and pinion focussing, rising 
front, reversing and swing carrier, 54 in. plano- 
convex condenser, Russian iron light chamber, 
with rack and pinion adjustment, incandescent 
gas fittings, Dallmeyer Carfac anastigmat lens, 
complete with yellow glass cap; £4 17s. 6d. 

15 by 12 daylight Koresco enlarger, by Middle- 
miss, of Bradford, enlarging from half-plate or 
smaller, also fitted with slide for reduction from 
larger plates to half-plate or smaller; £1 195. gd. 


INSTALMENTS. — Any article by any 
maker supplied on Easy Terms. Goods 
delivered on first payment, Full cata- 
logues and order forms post free. 
90-94, Fleet 8t., E.C. 


Half-plate Thornton-Pickard solid mahogany 
enlarger, long extension, with rack adjustment, 
rising front, swing and reversing carrier, Russian 
iron light house, with rack adjustment, suitable for 
any illuminant, 8j in. plano-convex condenser, best 
crystal glass, Busch 10 in. rapid aplanat objective, 
equal] to new; £6 14s. 

Half-plate Optimus enlarger, solid mahogany, 
rack and pinion focussing, 8} in. plano-convex 
condenser, carriers for half and quarter-plate, 
Russian iron light chamber, with powerful oil 
lamp, best quality portrait enlarging objective ; 


ы Кы. р 

alf-plate Thornton-Pickard solid mahogany 
enlarger, long extension, rack and pinion focus- 
sing, Russian iron light chamber, swing and 
reversing carrier, rising front, rack adjustment to 
light chamber, 8} in. plano-convex condenser, 
compound crystal glass, 8 in. Cooke Е;6.5 objec- 
ps fitted for incandescent gas, equal to new; 

8 Ios.. 


s by 4 Optimus cantilever enlarger, tubular 
focussing, 7 in. plan conver condenser, Russian 
нод light chamber, incandescent gas fittings; 

2 175. 6d. 

Quarter-plate Butcher’s Abbeydale, latest 
model, as brand new, solid oak, rack and pionion 


focussing, rising front, rising and tilting carrier 
adjustment, large Russian iron body, curtain 
back, rack and pinion light adjustment, complete 
with set of incandescent gas fittings, Cooke Series 


IIL F/6.5 anastigmat lens, yellow glass cap; 
65 125. 6d. Е 

Mahogany projection lantern, by Lizars, fitted 
4 in. condenser, solid brass front, with long 
extension, projection lens, with rack and pinion, 


flasher, tinting slot, Lizars’ mixing jet; 42 178. 6d. 

Radiant School Board model Russian iron lan- 
tern, large body, 4 in. plano-convex condenser, 
solid brass front, 6 in best quality objective, with 
rack and pinion, flasher, and tinting slot, Record 


enclosed arc, with resistance and plug for 
attaching to standard bracket, 210 volts; 
£4 195. 


Japanned metal parlour lantern, 4 1n. plano 
convex condenser, portrait objective, with rack and 
pinion, powerful three-wick oil lamp; 16s. 6d. 

Wrench best quality Russian iron lantern, 
square body, 4% meniscus and bi-convex con- 
denser, three-draw telescopic solid brass front, 
2] in. best quality objective, interchangeable, 
with flasher, and tinting slot, complete with Gwyer 
mixing jet; £5 7s. ed. 

Russian iron lantern, by Clement and Gilmer, 
square body, solid triple-draw telescopic front, 
2] in. interchangeable objective, 7 in. focus, with 
flasher and tinting slot, meniscus and bi-convex 
condenser, F.B. high-power mixing jet, with fine 
adjustment taps, complete in case; £5 125. 6d. 

Russian iron lecture lantern, by Gibson, best 
quality English-made throughout, solid brass 
triple-draw telescopic front, extra rigid 2} in. 
best quality interchangeable objective, 4} in. 
Herschel pattern condenser, meniscus and bi- 
convex, high-power blow-through jet, complete in 
case, as pew; £4 185. 

Russian iron parlour lantern, by Butcher, well- 
ventilated body, brass telescopic front, 6 in. objec- 
tive, with rack focussing, incandescent vapour 
spirit lamp, complete in case; £1 14s. €d. 

Electric theatre lantern, extra large Russian 
iron body, open stage, long telescopic solid brass 
extension tubes, 4j in. meniscus and bi-ccnvex 
condenser, 2# in. diameter, 16 in. focus lens, so 
ampere arc lamp, with all mechanical adius:- 
ments, all in fine order; 47 1as. 6d. 


Write direct to Mail Order Dept: — 


0-94, FLEET STREET, Е.С. 


Wires: “FILMS, FLEET, LONDON." 


Branches: Limo Street, E.O., Aldersgate St., E.O., and Sleane Square, W. 


PLEASE 


MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Resolved 


for 
1913 == 


CONTINUE 


using 


Ay А 44 
f 


Plates and Papers. 


Their uniform 
“QUALITY ” 


is known and 
appreciated 
throughout 
the world. 


White for set of new Booklets on “ Wellington" Plates and Papers to 


WELLINGTON б WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS, 


and at Paris, Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Montreal. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


—— 
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yx ROLL FILM SIBYL CAMERAS ye 


‘willl 


= = HAVE NOW BEEN ON THE MARKET ONE YEAR. = | 


27 
2, 


^Tt ^ SIGNAL SUCCESS! | P 


In future all models will give maximum sized pictures on Standard sized Films, thus 
adding a further point of advantage, 
AND EFFECTING А SUBSTANTIAL FILM ECONOMY, i.e.— | 
Pictures measuring 28 by 144 obtained on 245; by 13 Film Spool 
» » 3¢ by 25 . T 3$ №2 , » 
Т й 44 by 31 » 44 3 , » | 
‘All movements on “Sibyl” Roll Film Cameras are guaranteed 
accurate, including Shutter Speeds, and Field of Picture shown by 


Finder, Ат ALL POSITIONS OF RISING FRONT. 


These very important considerations assured success 
for the ROLL FILM “SIBYL” from its inception. 


It is by common consent, the 


BEST FINISHED and MOST RELIABLE 


Roll Film Camera ever produced. 


NEWMAN & GUARDIA, Ltd., 
Box K, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, London, W. 


The Lens is the most important part of your outfit, 
and the wisest policy is to buy an instrument that is 
known throughout the world for its perfect definition, 
brilliance, and covering power—the Lens that you 
will use and value always is the Zeiss: Tessar. 


BOOKLET “P1,” ON THE CHOICE 
OF A LENS, SENT POST FREE, 


F/3.5, 4.5, & 6.3 


CARL ZEISS 1з = :+ Great castle st, 


Oxford Circus, 


(LONDON), Ltd, London, W. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Intensifying a negative is || 


а messy a d risky process [ 
| —try a thin. ‘negative on 
/ / WY ih 
Э. С. P. de LUXE 
VIGOROUS 


2 CARBON (Matt), 
z j ART (Satin), and 
GLOSSY (Enamelled). 


The crisp detail and gradation throughout the 
picture will more than repay you for the few 
minutes expended in making the trial. Moreover, 
you can n the printing in the MN by the 
fireside. 


NO DARK-ROOM and NO MESS. 
ALL Dealers stock “WELLINGTON” GASLIGHT PAPERS. 
Sole Manufacturers : 


WELLINGTON & WADD, Elstree, Herts. 


NOTE :—For normal and plucky negatives, use the SOFT 
grades of S. C. P. de Luxe, or the new CHAMOIS 
grades of S.C. P. 
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GOERZ LENSES 


For WINTER WORK 


LET UL 


Well-exposed Negatives with [nstan- 
taneous Exposures are readily obtained 
in Dull Winter Light if you use 
these Lenses. 
Goerz Lenses have no equal for 
Rapidity combined with Definition 
and Covering Power. 

E^ ES 


Booklet No. 5, ''Good Photographs in Dull Weather,'’ free 
on application to 


C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, Ld., '-* HEI neos 


preme изе... 


Аў -METOL 


For Snap, 


Original Packings— 
1/-, 2/-, 7/6, 15/-, 30/- Energy, 


Purity, 
REFUSE Reliability, 
IMPURE and 
SUBSTITUTES. Keeping Qualities. 


ALL Agfa’ DEVELOPERS 
PURE AND RELIABLE. 


Sole Wholesale Agents :— 
CHAS. ZIMMERMANN & CO. 15 artes buildings LONDON, E.C. 


T E EE = = HEE ES 
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Cam mno d 
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sold аи ба. and Г 


packets by all Kodak de 


Velox ts 


for contact printin 


т black and white effects 
fl 


all amateur requirements. 
р 
4 


The paper that satisfies 
Kodak Limited, Kingsway, London, W 
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Subjects that you value, such 
as family portraits and records, 
should be printed on Platinotype 
because it isan ABSOLUTELY 
PERMANENT PROCESS. 
It is also a wonderfully simple 
and fascinating as well as 
economical method. 


Platinotype 


A SPECIAL OFFER 


You can easily test the Platinotype 
process, as we are prepared to send 
a special Outfit containing 4-plate 
* paper and all necessary chemicals for 


1. POST FREE 


within the United Kingdom. Why 
not send that 1/- now and enjoy a 
new experience? 


THE PLATINOTYPE OO., 
22, Bloomsbury St., London, W.C. 


auf Wunsch, eine enboyons, gratis, 
Broschuere ueber une brochure des 
Gebrauchsanweisu'g. instructions. 


Wie liefern, gratis, i Sur demande, nous 


Watson's British Made Photographic Specialities. 


The ideal occupation for the long winter evenings, enlarging enables the photo- 
‘ING grapher to make a permanent record of snapshots taken during the summer. 
N 


The following unique points merit special attention in the construction of the 


DE LUXE ENLARGING LANTERN. 


Swinging movement to negative holder. 

Rack adjustment to body and to the front. 

Quick-draw and fine adjustment so that there is no vibration 
of picture during focussing. 

Condenser constructed on optical principles, of ample size to 
cover the negative. 

Outer body of seasoned mahogany—inner body and other 
parts are Russian iron—bound at edge with bright 
co; per. Strong Morocco leather bellows. 


ме pde = 2 plate 5 by 4 Half plate. 
complete for oi 
г. (по jensi £8 10s. £9 и £13 10. 


The only lens for Winter work is кво ii 


WATSON'S HOLOSTIGMAT LENS. 
BECAUSE- 


It transmits more light than any other type of lens. 

Is faster than many other lenses of nominally the same rapidity. 
Covers the plate perfectly with full aperture. 

Gives microscopically sharp definition. 

Is convertible in all series. 

Is moderate in price. 


WRITE FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC CATALOGUE, POST FREE ON REQUEST, 


W, WATSON б SONS, Ltd., Optical Works, HIGH BARNET, HERTS. 


London Showrooms - 313, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. Depits . EASY 
- c ROW, BIRMINGHAM. 
184, GRE LA 
Edinburgh Showrooms 16, FORREST ROAD. ND о 78, SWANSTON ROAD, MELBOURNE. 


ESTABLISHED 15537. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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SHOWING CAMERA AT NORMAL 
EXTENSION WITH DOUBLE 
RISING FRONT, 


IS NOT 
LIKE ANY 
OTHER CAMERA 


SEE IT 
BEFORE BUYING 
ANYTHING 
ELSE 


Price complete from 


t/.1/.0 


The Ideal Camera for 
Hand or Stand. 


JAMES A.SINCLAIR С E. 


54 HAYMARKET, LONDON,S.W.| 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IN CHOOSING 


a paper, your decision should 


be based on a close study of 


. all the important factors: its 


uniformity, tonality, plasticity 
and dependability—its manu- 
facturer —the guarantee that 
stands behind it. 


In all these essential 


requirements 


CYKO 


furnishes a long and well-esta- 
blished record, and continued 
elements for achievement, as 
demonstrated by the daily 


work of the leading amateur 


photographers of the country. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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1 ART BACKGROUNDS for win- 

ning prize competitions. nes, 
8 by 6, 5s. 6d. ; В by 7, 7s. 6d.; 8 by 8, 8s. 6d. 
Clouds, sketch grounds, canvas with roller; 
designs, stamp.—S. Hocking апа Sons, 
Bradley Street, Church, Lancs. 


CLASS for Photographic Instruction at 
the Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, 
City. Lectures and Demonstrations by Mr. 
John H. Gear, F.R.P.S. Practice by the 
Students. Commencing 15th January. 
Wednesday evenings. Send card for par- 
tioulars to the Manager of the Institute. 


N ARTISTIC Catalogue of Photographic 
Materials post free. Mounts, Back- 
grounds, Papers, lowest manufacturers’ 
prices. Samples Postcards free.—Crown 
Manufactory, Rotherham. 


ART BACKGROUNDS by L. Pemberton 
(late Seavey, New York), painter of 
high-grade backgrounds. 8 by 6, 6s. ; 8 by 7, 

Вее eketohy designs. Stamp.—Pember- 
ton's, Riehton, awe 


OPYING EXPERTS.—Negatives made 
from any photograph, enlarged or re- 
duced, quarter, .: half, .; whole, 
ls. 64.; tage, 2d. Also Developizig, 
Printing, Retouching; best work ur Ue 
Furniss, The Studio, Langsett Road, Shef- 
ficld. Established 1894. 


D? YOU PHOTOGRAPH !—Try a sample 
of either P.O.P., self-toning, or gas- 
light paper or oarde: two stamps. Cameras 
bought for cash or exchanged.— Martin, 
Chemist, Southampton. 


{ NLARGEMENTS, fire&-clae work (12 
years experience), personal attention 
to every order. Brilliant enlargements 
from poor negatives by special treatment. 
Mounted on good plate-sunk mounts, саге- 
fully xi dene readv for к, s by 6, 1s. ; 
12 by 10, 1e. 6d. ; 15 by 12, 2s. 5d. ; 18 by 15, 
3e. Finest possible resulte obtained.—Georgo 
Faulkner, 44, Archway Road, Upper Hollo- 
way, London. 'Phone. North 1.452. 


SPECIAL PREPAID SCALE. 


Pholographic Businesses for Sale and Wanted. ‘Photographers requiring Assistants. 
MACiscellaneous, Professional, & Trade Announcements. 
Latest time, 9 a.m. оп the TUESDAY prior to Publication. 


POSTCARD PRINTING. 


ENAMELLED or MATT, 


PER DOZ. 


5 / б PER cross. 


Finest quality and finish. Every card enamelled 
on specially prepared plate glass and trimmed by 
hand. BROMIDE | or Matt) : 1/- doz.; 1005/6. 
Special Quotations for Quantities. 
DESPATCH 24 HOURS. 


BROMIDE-TONED P.O.P. (Rich Brown and Purple Tones). 

Undistinguishable from ordinary P.O.P.  Suit- 

able for those requiring large quantities from 
one negative—50, 3/6; 100, &/- 


DESPATCH 3 DAYS. 
Collotype Postcards—250, 7/6; 500, 9/6; 1,000, 14/6. 


P.O.P. BROMIDE. 
C.D.V. and }-plate prints ... 1/- and 1/3 per doz. 
Cabinet and $-plate prints ... l/9and2/-  ,, 
Whole-plate prints ... ... 3/6 апа 4/6  , 
Enamelled or Matt. Bromide-toned 25 % extra. 


ENLARGEMENTS. 


Best results guaranteed, and finest quality paper 
only used—84 х 64, 84.; 10X8, 10d; 12X10, 1/-; 
15X12, 1/6; up to 30X40; special quotations for 
quantities; carefully mounted on suitable best 
quality plate-sunk mounts and spotted—s4 x 64, 
1/6; 10X8, 1/9; 12X10, 2/3; 15X12, 3/-; making 
ł-plate negative from copy, 6d. ; sepia 20 96 extra. 


All kinds of Trade Printing, Developing, 
Шастун Goring, Derek =н 

DROEGE & CO., 
Photegraphic Trade Printers, Publishers, and Dealers, 


OFFICE AND WORKROOMS: 
43, COMBRAGH RD. WEST KENSINGTON, 
LONDON, W. 


, NLARGEMENTS.—12 by 10, 8d. ; 15 by 
12, 10d. ; 18 by 15, 1s. ; 20 by 16, 1s. 9d. ; 
etc. Finest possible results, and returned in 
24 hours. Кона extra. List free.—M. A 
Wood. Studios, Wem, Salop. 


{ІМІЗНЕРр ENLARGEMENTS ор plate- 
sunk mounts, 12 by 10, 2s. 2d.; 15 by 12, 

2s. 6d.; 20 by 16, on canvas, 3s. 6d.—Cosmo- 
palitan Studio, 49, Tottenham Court Road, 


PROFESSIONAL лмо TRADE ADVTS. 


14. per Word. Minimum із. 64. 


Assistants wanting Situations 


VER 20,000 Customers all over the world. 

If you want good, cheap P.O.P., post- 

cards, plates, etc., send for catalogue and 

samples; free of charge.—Hackett’s Works, 
July Road, Liverpool, E. 


рн С. HUNT, 34, Paternoster Row, 

London, E.C., Printer of Pictorial Post- 
cards from customers’ own subjects in Real 
Photo, Collotype, and Coloured Processes. 
Samplee and prices post free. 


ETOUCHING. Best work. Cabinet 
héad 6d.; three-quarter length, 84.; 
full-length, 2d.; quarter-plate, 4d. Cash and 
postage with order.—Miss Lamb, 3, Orchard 
trect, Canterbury. 


10 obtain best results use ''Perfectos " 
P.O.P. The new paper by a new pro- 
cess. Experts consider it excellent. Try a 
or matt. 


ee packet post free. Gloss 
Full-plate contains 12 pieces; half-plate, 20 
ieces; quarter-plate, 48 pieces.—The Per- 
eotos P.O.P. Co., Whitstable, Kent. 


[150507170 ENLARGEMENTS, 20 Ьу 
16, 1s.; 15 by 12, 10d.; 12 by 10, 84.— 
Cosmopolitan Enlargement Со., 49, Totten- 
ham Court Road. 


6р DOZEN, 5s. gross, 8s. 250, beautifully 

* finished P. C's. Samples and lists free. 
—Davington, Photo Works, Eskdalemuir, 
Scotland. 


Principles of 


Simple Photography. 
By F. Н. SPARROW, В.М. 


Profusely Illustrated. 
Price 18. net, postage sd, 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lo., 
52, Long Acre, London. 


STEINHEIL LENSES 


Send for fully descriptive booklet 


POST FREE. 


A most interesting, useful and pleasing 
A reference always. 


A. E. STALEY б CO, 
19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 


catalogue. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


STEINHEIL, MUNICH. | 


PLEASE 


MENTION THIS JOURNAL 


1-plate (43 x 34) 

5 х 4 (5) x 4l) ee 
Postcard (54 x 34) .. 
§-plate (74 x 5}) ә 
l-plate (94 x 74) 


THE ONLY PERFECT CONDENSER FOR ENLARGING. 


THERE IS NO FALLING e 
OFF AT THE SIDES. = 


Best English Lens,annealed to stand heat. 
As used by all the best photographers. 
“This Condenser is perfect" for En- 
larging—it passes the light in equal dis- 
tribution, all rays emerge with the same 
velocity, gives an absolutely flat picture 
from edge to edge-impossible with the 
ordinary circular condenser. 


THE "LUNA" LIGHT has surpassed all other 
illuminants for Enlarging Lanterns. Lis:s free. 
Just Published: Secondhand Lanterns and Slides. Exceptionaloffers. Lists 3d. 


W. C. HUGHES & СО., 


Brewster House, 82, Mortimer Road, Kingsland, London, N. 


WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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£1 15 O 
212 0 


Specialists in Optical Projection 
(Established over 50 years), 


December 30, 1912. 
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SALE AND EXCHANGE 


TERMS.—A halfpenny per word, prepaid, minimum 6d. Latest date,.9 a.m. Tuesday, or by 


Lelephone up to 11 a.m. 


Deposit of purchase money may be made with us, subject to a commission of 2} per cent., payable 


by the purchaser, whether a sale 15 effected or not; minimum fee, 15. 


Remittance must 


be made payable to Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ld. 
FORWARDING.— A'epites forwarded by post on receipt of three stamps. 


WARNING. — Do not send gooas on approval to strangers unless you are sure that а deposit to 
their value has been made with us or other responsible party. 


Goods on DEPOSIT cannot be received by us unless specially arranged for. 


4n the case of any dispute arising between the buyer and seller of any goods for which the 
Deposit System may be adopted, our decision shall be binding on both parties; and the 
deposit of money with us shall be regarded as an acceptance of this clause. 


Numbered advertisements may be inserted addressed care of us. 
No reply from an advertiser may be taken to mean that the apparatus for sale has 


been disposed of. 


37, BEDFORD ST, 
STRAND, W.C. 


No doubt the readers 
of * The Amateur Photo- 
grapher" are preoccupíed 
thís week with the 
season's festivities, and 
not on the lookout for 
bargains. We shall, how- 
ever, be resuming our 
regular advertisements of 
high-class second-hand 
apparatus in a week or 
two, and readers are ad- 
vised to make a practice 
of not missing the lots we 
shall be offering after our 
Annual Stocktaking. We 
shall be pleased to send 
any items advertised on 
approval against cash 
deposit, which will be 
returned in full, without 
delay, if the apparatus 
does not suit customers’ 
requirements, 


SANDS, HUNTER & 00. 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Acre., W. 


CAMERAS, ETC. 


Ensignette, anastigmat lens, F/6. camera 
cost £3 15s., new condition, £2 2s. ; develop- 
ing tank, 4s. 6d.; enlarging box, 3s. 6d.; 
Butcher’s Klimax, No. 1, £2 2s.; daylight 
enlarger, 7s. 6d. ; numerous accessories ; send 
for list. —No. 3,472, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


Goerz Tenax, 64 by 4} cm., Dagor lens. 
F/6.8, perfect order, accept nearest: £9 5s.— 
No. 5,471, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


Quarter-plate Duplex Ruby reflex, Dall- 
meyer 7 in. lens, F/6.5, three double book- 
form slides, complete in case; £9; cost £14. 
—В., 9, Hortington Road. St. Margarets-on- 
Thames. 


Quarter-plate Beck Cornex hand camera, 
with canvas case, new: cost £3 Ts. 6d. ; price 
£2 2з.; or nearest offer. Whole-plate К.К. 
lens, iris diaphragm, F/8, condition perfect; 
5s.; or nearest offer.—Apply, Nicol, 5, 
Sydney Place, Onslow Square. 


Camera, quarter-plate, double extension, 
stand. Thornton-Pickard shutter, two slides; 
25з.—207, Antrobus Road, Birmingham. 


Quarter-plate Sanderson, Cooke lens, 
Series IIL, triple extension, every possible 
movement of lens front, twenty-four plate 
sheaths, one aluminium plate-holder, film- 
pack, two ground-glass attachments, also 
Lancaster's  balf-plate attachment, with 
double plate-holder, all in perfect working 
order; £8 the lot; approval, deposit.—No. 
3,473, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


New half-plate square camera, three slides, 
all brass bound, leather case; cost £13; 
оше five guineas.—Coughlan, Stokesley, 

orks. 


VARIOUS. 


Gramophone, magnificent hornless, Shera- 
ton mahogany cabinet, record cupboard en- 
closed, height 4 ft., powerful twin motor, 
12 in. turntable, distinct mellow tone, pur- 
chased 1912, records; 58.—5, Aubert 
Park, Highbury Barn, London. 


For disposal, 230 numbers “А. Р. and 
Р. N.," "P. and F.,” eto.; what offers?— 
H., Kinrara, Sidcup. 


NSTALMENTS.—Any article by any 
maker, new or second-hand, supplied on 
eesy terms. Terms to suit customers’ con- 
venience. Goods delivered on first instal- 
ment. Full catalogues, quotations, and order 
forms post free.—City Sale and Exchange, 


50-94, Fleet Street, Е.С. 


EXCHANGES. — Best market value 
allowed for customers' goods in part or whole 
exchange for any make of new or second- 
hand apparatus. Approximate valuations 
nost free.—City Sale and Exchange, 90-94, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


'‘Suoplemeni) 7 


ENLARGERS AND LANTERNS.— 
Special bargains by all leading makers, new 
and second-hand. All series and prices, to 
suit all pockets. Let us quote you. We 
can save you money.—City Sale and Ex- 
change, 90-94, Fleet Street, E.C. 


WANTED, for spot cash or exchange, 
quarter-plate postcard or half-plate Anschutz 
cameras, self-capping model.—City Sale and 
Exchange, 90-94, Fleet Street, E.C. 


ATSON’S BARGAINS.—Quarter-plate 
Watson's Vril focal-plane camera, 
latest pattern, with timed exposures up to 
1 second, Holostigmat lens, F/6, three double 
slides, telephoto attachment, and case, in 
new condition; cost £14 10s.; £8 10s. 


Quarter-plate Sanderson De Luxe hand 
camera, fitted Goerz focal plane shutter, 
iin. Series I. Holostigmat F/6.1, also 3 in. 
wide-angle Holos, changing box for twelve 
plates, film envelope adapter, screen, and 
case; cost £29; £13 15s. 


84 by 64 Houghton's tropical Victo camera, 
two double slides, T.-P. shutter, Dallmeyer 
extra rapid rectilinear lens, F/6, in new con- ' 
dition; cost £21 10s. ; £9 10s. 


Quarter-plate Watson’s Acme enlarging 
lantern, fitted with best English condenser, 
front lens, adapted for incandescent gas, all 
in perfect order and best quality; £4 10s. 


Goods sent on approval, on receipt of cost 
аз deposit. 


Please send for complete List of Second- 
hand Goods.—313, High Holborn, London. 


Continued on page 8 Supp. 


MAY YOUR CHRISTMASTIDE 
DEVELOP INTO A PROS- 
PEROUS NEW YEAR. 


WRITE FOR LISTS OF NEW YEAR 
BARGAINS. 


ERVICE.—Enlargers! Enlargers! А post- 
card will bring you our list of new and 
second-hand enlargers; state requirements. 


SERVICE.—Mirroscopes. We hold a stock of 
these, from 425., gas or electric. 


SERVICE.—Pathescope.  Pathescope. Home 
cinematograph. This is now on view in our 
showrooms, price £15 158., complete with screen, 
spools, and films; cash, credit, or exchange. If 
you have any photographic apparatus or inicro- 
scope goods you are not now requiring, forward 
to us for valuation; best prices allowed. 

SERVICE.—6 in. Ross Homocentric lens, in 
sunk mount; £a 153. 

SERVICE.—Half-plate Thornton-Pickard long- 
extension camera, fitted with rising and swing 
front, swing and reversing back, rackwork wide- 
angle movement, turntable, Т.-Р. t. and i. 
shutter, with speed indicator and pneumatic 
release, Aldis anastigmat lens, F/7.7, one slide, 
tripod; 43 10$.; 12 monthly payments, 65. sd. 

SERVICE.—3 by 2$ folding camera, embody- 
ing all latest improvements, fitted with Goerz 
Dagor lens in Compound shutter, three single 
slides, shop-soiled only; £6 6s. 

SERVICE.—Quarter-plate Tropical Mode] 
Tella reflex, with six single metal slides and 
film-pack adapter; £4 15$. 

SERVICE. — Quarter-plate folding hand 
stand camera, nicely finished, with good R.R. 
lens, F/11, complete with single slide; 145. 6d. 

SERVICE.—Handsomely carved barometer, in 
oak, with thermometer, nicely enamelled dial; 
makes a nice present; 18s. 6d. 


THE SERVICE CO, LTD. 
292 and 293, High Holborn, W.C. 
Telephone, 2071 City. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Sale and Exchange.— continued.) | 


IMHE best market to buy, sell, or exchange EREY АЗ , 
photographic apparatus. Catalogues de- 


scribing 1,300 Bargains post free. азу 
Home Rule for Photographers. 


Purchased for cash or taken in Exchange.- 
The Westminster Photographic Exchange, 
Ltd., 111, Oxford Street, and 119, Victoria 
Street, London. 


Ч PENCER'S SPECIAL BARGAIN this 
\ week: 8 by 5 Ross-Zeiss Convertibl 
Protar, No. 10, F/6.3, iris, 8 in., with screen 
ring, in new condition; £8 2s. 6d.—41, 


Harrow Road, Edgware Road, W. 


a y ments arranged. High-class apparatus 
ра; 5 . 
ME ы 


Be masters in your own houses and grasp “the safeguards” 
for good work and success that lie in the adoption of the 
Lilywhite POSTAL SUPPLY. It may mean “ disintegration” 
of your dea'er's little * empire," but it will put money in your own 
pocket. We “ask with” all seriousness, can you afford to let 
opportunities slip by in 1912? “Waiting and seeing” doesn't pay. 


WANTED. 


CAMERAS, ETC. а ELS 
Write for the “charter” of photographic success called 


THE LILY BOOK, and compare the prices that this system 


of “tree trading" enables you to “protect” your profits with ; 


Stereo camera wanted, small size; must be 


cheap.—Dr. Colohan, Malahide, Dublin. 


VARIOUS. : vaa : 
Ка thw, SES Paai Re ЧЕЧЕР 29 we are out for proht too, but you will find that buying by post 
prize offered. Entrance free. Stamped from us costs you no more, and you get more for it, and 


envelope, particulars.—Occident, 30, Great 
James Street, London. 


please remember 
Original negatives wanted of gallery sub- 

jects and other pictures suitable for repro- Fresh Goods and Post Free to You. 
duction; 12 by 10 preferred.—Send list and 
full particulars to Р. С. Hunt, 34, Pater- 
noster Row, London, E.C. 


LET US DEVELOP YOUR FILMS. 


Having your negatives developed by Expert 
means better results and less trouble to you. 


To test the quality of our work, cut out this 
announcement. and send us your first spool, and it 
will be developed and printed free of charge. 

Our moderate charges will,please you and wil! 
be found detailed in our Booklet “HELP FOR 
AMATEURS.” 

A. B. HITCHINS & CO., 
10, VERNON PLACE, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 
LONDON, W.C. 
Telephone: 9140 City. 


Don't worry about postal orders, we can always do with stamps. 


GET OUR SPECIAL XMAS AND NEW YEAR 
LISTS; THEY MAY SAVE YOU MONEY. 


1913 CALENDAR SLIP-IN MOUNTS, Special Quality, 
З for 1/=, 6 for 1/8, 12 for 3/= 

1 Doz. Prints from your negative, fitted to Calendars, 4/6 

ART GREETING POSTCARD COVERS, Deckled Gold 


Edges, Very Fine. 3 for 6d., 6 for 10d., 1/6 doz. 


GET THE SPECIAL XMAS LIST 


LILYWHITE, LIMITED 


(Formerly THE HALIFAX PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., HALIFAX, ENGLAND.) 
First Postal Photo Supt ly. 


| BOUGHT, SOLD, |] 
F ORMERAg 1 


EXCHANCED. 


ILLUSTRATED лмо BARCAIN LISTS POST FREE. | 


THE WESTMINSTER ENLARGER 


IS SUPERLATIVE VALUE. 


Me ale ipm htm gel” TO GET YOUR GOODS UPON THE PHOTOGRAPHIC MARKET 


HWE STMIN STER ADVERTISE IN 
PHOTOCRAPHIC EXCHANCE.L™ 


ЕЕ YT YT 8| ‘The Amateur Photographer & Photographic News.’ 


BILLERBECK'S 


"AEROPLANv"....| | 


Any dealer will supply them on a 10 days' trial against deposit. Sole Wholesale Agent: 
New and complete List, richly illustrated, on application. Wm. ZIEGLER, SOUTH NORWOOD. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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5 Agents everywhere 


ILFORD, Ltd., 
Ilford, London, E. 


Nip en Saar s LE TUNES, Mais. cas 


Registered for transmission to ae D by the Cenadian Magazine Post, and as second-class news matter in the United States. 


Better Results 
are got 
BECAUSE 


on S 
THEY ARE 


MADE FOR 
POPULAR USE 
UNDER SCIENTIFIC 
PRINCIPLES. 
Of all Dealers. 


HE 
9 
5/49, 


LETO' 
м 


| YIELDS SOFT NEGA rives | NEEDS 
WITEN SPLENDID GRADATION 
| >, AND FINE MODELLING. FIXI NG 


RTISTIC PORTRAITURE б 
9 PERFECT HIGH-LIGHTS O (9 


Pre oe tions are still 
on top,'' and are used 
by all the be St w orke rs 


|j Metol & Hydro. 
if Developer, 
| Hydroquinone 
Developer, 
Toner © Fixer, 
WA Toning Solution, 
Photo Tints, Gc., Gc. 


MATT, GLOSSY & CARBON 


Yields tones of exquisite purity and 
uniformity in the Ammonium Sulpho- 
cyanide and Gold Bath. 


The paper Keeps excellently, and 
does not require a hardening bath. 


Write for Booklet giving full 
partic ulars of all Lock yer's 
Preparations to 


Descriptive Booklet on application to 


Wellington & Ward, Elstree, Herts 


S.E. 


HAUFF'S AMIDOL, METOL, GLYCIN, ADUROL Developers. 
Most reliable for all Plates, Papers and Films. 


HOECHST (KOENIG’S) PINATYPE DYES, 


PINACHROME, PINAVERDOL, ORTHOCHROME, etc., for Sensitizing and all Colour Photography. 
Sok Agents: FUERST BROTHERS, 17, Philpot Lane, London, Е.С. 


HAUFF ; 
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LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY 


are the leading Specialists in everything photographic, 
and have the most varied stock of every type of camera 
on the market to select from. 


The Company can supply any make of camera, and are 
prepared to accept saleable apparatus in part exchange. 


Free instruction to purchasers in well-appointed 
Studio specially reserved for amateurs’ use. 


A FEW OF THE COMPANY’S LATEST CAMERAS :— 


THE IMPROVED "ARTIST REFLEX. 


Те В British-made camera with Ducking Mirror, Revolving Mask, and those 
essential "essential features found only in the highest-class apparatus. 
PRICE: }-plate size, fitted with Zeiss Tessar 4:5 or Goerz Celor 4:8, and 3 Slides, £21 О 0 


| 

| 

В THE "VESCA. 
| | The smallest inallest practical camera made. The camera that appeals to the 
Ф 


practical ı amateur. 
PRICE: With Film-pack Adapter and fitted with Goerz Lens, from £8 12 0 


THE "SERVICE. 


The most perfect British-made Roll-film camera on the market. 
PRICE: Postcard size, fitted with Goerz Dagor Lens and Compound, £15 15 0 


THE "ROYLEX. 


The pocket camera de luxe—practical and efficient in every respect— 
finest British workmanship throughout. 
PRICE: 34 by 24 size, with Film Adapter and fitted with Zeiss 4'5 Lens, £14 15 0 


West-end Agents for— 


Goerz, Zeiss, Voigtlander Prismatic Binoculars, Lenses, and Cameras. 


Illustrated Booklets free from— 


pi LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 105/8, Regent St., W. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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With a В:5:А Bicycle 
you can win the DailyMail 
51000 Holiday Prize 
and the BSA £50 Prize 


This is an opportunity you cannot afford to miss. It means you will have 
the jolliest holiday you have ever imagined, with the possibility of winning 
one thousand guineas. With a B.S.A. Bicycle you can visit interesting 
places not accessible by railways. You can always suit your own con- 
venience and choose your own route as fancy dictates. Whatever the road 
and however far you travel, a | 


B.S.A. BICYCLE 


can always be relied upon. Every part, down to the smallest detail, 
ENN is subject to the closest inspection and severest tests before it is 
ag allowed to leave the B.S.A. Works. Nothing but the finest quality 
: material and workmanship is good enough for B.S.A. Bicycles, with 
2805 the result that they give long service, free from trouble and expense. 


WITH A B.S.A. BICYCLE YOU CAN HAVE AN IDEAL HOLIDAY 
RIGHT OFF THE BEATEN TRACK. 


SO Ne taking photographs here and there of many quaint and interesting 
ы” ПЕРА J scenes. Remember, by simply enjoying yourself on a B.S.A. 
? Bicycle you may Ье the winner of A THOUSAND GUINEAS. 


UNS Before choosing a new bicycle send a postcard: 
for full particulars. 
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СНА | The Birmingham Small Arms Company Ltd., 


uum Г 65, Small Heath, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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RICE TWOPENCF. RAPID -PRINT-MAKING— CINEMA NOTES. 


Я Photographic 
Scraps 
The Ilford 
Monthly Journal 
Post Free 
during 
1913 
. for sixpence 
ircm 
ILFORD, Ltd. 
Ilford, London, E. 
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EXCHANCED. LANTERN PLATES 


ILLUSTRATED ano BARCAIN SISTS POST FREE. 


THE WESTMINSTER ENLARGER 


IS. SUPERLATIVE VALUE. 
No other apparatus is “just as good." 


T мє WESTMINSTER 


The most popular lantern plates of the present 
day for contact printing. The excellence of the - 
results, and the ease with which they are 
obtained, cannot fail to commend them to all 
who give them a trial. 


PRINTING MEDIUM OF THE АСЕ. 


l; NEEDS ate rs fe 
i: 8|. PHOTOC IC EXCHANCE [то FIXING NO DARK-ROOM REQUIRED. 
ө $4 Е 


^ IA око STREET. LONDON. POPULAR PRILES. ALL DEALERS. 


‘EVER BRAND OF GASLIGHT 
PAPERS YOU WORK, 


ZN LOGKYER’S 
228 Metol and 
И Hydroquinone 
% Developer 


is the best Developer to use, 
Only requires diluting with 
water. 


Price 6d., 1/5, & 2/- per bottle. 
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"ЖАТКА SPEEDY PLATES 


For negatives with shadow detail, delicate half-tones, and crisp high-lights. 
IDEAL PLATES FOR DULL-WEATHER PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Write for Booklet to WELLINGTON & WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


Write for Booklet giving full 
particulars of all Lockyer's 
Preparations, to 
J. E. LOCKYER, 
DEPTFORD, S.E. 
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-HAUFF'S лмо, METOL, GLYCIN, ADUROL Developers. 
Most reliable for all Plates, Papers and Films. 


HOECHST (KOENIG’S) PINATYPE DYES, 


PINACHROME, PINAVERDOL, ORTHOCHROME, etc., for Sensitizing and all Colour Photography. | 
Sole Agents : FUERST BROTHERS, 17, Philpot Lane, London, E.C. $ 
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ENLARGING LANTERN. | : B 


A first-class Enlarger, with all movements. Woodwork - n^ , 
all mahogany, polished; Russian Iron Body for. any - 
illuminant; rotating and swing negative carrier; rack 

E | f focussing adjustment and leather bellows. - Lens, best. 
ү = “1111 0 Р portrait with Iris Diaphragms. _ 
| == 


HOLBORN 


к—— 
= 


| Е "ua 


}-plate size, with 54 in. Condenser £3 19 9 
S || ча Postcard size, ,, 64 in. Е; $4 17 6. 
| Tm P | | j-plate size, „Вы н 88 5 6. 
d И | | “шй " E à 4 y 
х ined si RN | L| | эке os Gol 6 9 
ШШШ ii gi ПШ, | аа | El снаа Ой Lamp Ес 411 
= = = Electric Arc Lamp £2 5 0 
Acetylene Generator £2 00 
Enlarging Easel, 15 by 12 86 


А. W. GAMAGE, Ltd, BENETFINK & CO., Ltd., | 


HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 3 Е: j 


Supreme Quality. 


Wratten & Wainwright only manufac- 
ture Plates, Filters, Dark-room Lamps 
and Safelights for those in search of 
supreme quality. If you want only the 
cheapest materials, our goods will not 
appeal to you, but if you want materials 
which we will guarantee to be the very 
best value obtainable at the moderate 


prices charged, then we are confídent we 
can serve you to our mutual advantage. 


| e EV €, Invaluable. for SoG hight | 
Write for New Descriptive List, photography, and all work requiring | 
40 pages, just issued, to:— extreme rapidity, superlative correc- E 


WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT, Ltd., Чоп алё шода 
CROYDON, 


Oldest established Plate Makers in the World. 
Specialists in PLATES, FILTERS, AND SAFELIGHTS. 


Send for particulars to— 


EMIL BUSCH OPTICAL C0, | | 


35, Charles Street, Hatton Garden, London, EC. 


A^ = —L- --& с... 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISER | 
Digitized by Google i 


December 30, 1912. 


All eur Goods may be had on approval. 


- WYNNE’S 


INFALLIBLE EXPOSURE METER, 


Queen, 
is undoubtedly the simplest, best, and the 
original Watch Pattern Exposure Meter. 
The correct exposure for every speed of 
plate, оп any kind of subject, and under every 
condition of light found simultaneously for every 
stop by the simple movement of ONE Scale. 
Price in handsome Solid Nickel Silver 
Cases, 6/6 each; ditto Solid Silver Hall. 
ну e " jeu toe of peons 
aper, each ; san asses, 
ini 5 Boake and Speed Cards, 3d, E 
Gem Silver Meter, 7/8 cach ; Silver Locket 
Meter, 9/- each; Shutter Speed Tester, 3/6 
each; Infallible Print Meter, 5/6 each; extra 
Packets oí Test Strips, 64. each. 


Full particulars seni on application. 


THE INFALLIBLE EXPOSURE METER 
COMPANY, WREXHAM, - 


Photographic Handbooks. 


1.—Retouching for Amateurs, 
2.—Exposure Tables and Exposure Record. 
3.—How to Take Portraits. 
4.—How to Make Enlargements. 

Р 5.—A Manual of Photography. 

: 6.—Practical Development. 
7.—Popular Printing Processes. 
8.— Hints on Composition. 
Thirty-two to vg ewe pages іп each. Price 


each, postpaid. tamps of any country or 
colony accepted. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
509, Pope Building, Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 


110 VARIETIES | 
BEAUTIFUL 
COLOURS! 
CHARMING 
TEXTURES 


Artistic 
Mounts 


Sample Book ^4, | 
ADAMS BROS, & SHARDLOW LTD | 
37, NEWARKE STREET, LEICESTER | 


—— «——————— 


— 


DIRECT PRINTING 
CARBON PAPER. 


EMIL BUHLER, 
SCHRIESHEIM, near Heidelberg, 
GERMANY. 


THE AMATEUR 


Right Methods! Small Cost! 
Muoh Help! — — — 


WATKINS 


SEES TO THAT 
TANK S. GERMAN SILVER 


NICKEL PLATED 


ALL SIZES 
VEST POCKET 
ОР, 
9/- 


4-PLATE, 


" Beautifully made, very simple and effective." 
“Far and away ahead of others." 


TIME THERMOMETER 


The Patented Scale shows. times 
to develop; no temperatures or 
tables to refer to, as with all others. 


Standard Pattern for 7 Developers. 


Special patterns for Autochromes, 
s Rodinal,’’ “ Rytol,” "D Kodol." 


ALL 2/7 POST FREE. 


Send for New Catalogue. 
BEE, INDOOR. FOCAL-PLANE METERS. 


Watkins Meter Co., Hereford. 


and 
52 (9racechurch 
LONDON « & 


OUR LATEST LIST OF SECOND-HAND 
BARGAINS, POST FREE. 


TO GET YOUR GOODS 
UPON THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MARKET 
ADVERTISE IN 
"THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
NEWS." 


BART ON 5 


STOCKED IN, OVER 

150. UNIQUE SHADES 4| | 
YO PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

SAMPLE SET, POST 


MATERIALS. 


PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(Supplement) Q 


LUMIERE 


AUTOCHROME 
PLATES 


Direct Colour Photography. 


COMPLETE TRIAL OUTFIT (3-pl.), 
8/6; post free (U.K.) 9s. 


Materials for 
HY PERSENSITIZING 
Autochrome Plates (C. Н. Simmes) 


NOW READY. 
Set of Solutions - 7/6, post free 8/- 


Screens from 4/- 
Instantaneous Exposures can now be secured. 


CHRONOSCOPE. 


INDISPENSABLE TO =: 
AUTOCHROME WORKERS, 


Ап Automatic Exposure Calculator, indicating 
the correct exposure for any subject, on any 
plate, and under any conditions. 


Price 16/-; post free, 16/3. 


“ The Fastest in the 
World.” 


LUMIERE’S 
* Violet Label " Plate. 


500 WATKINS, 142 WYNNE. 
tpl. 1/5, ip. SJ. 


LUMIERE'S 
Lantern and 


Transparency Plates. 


FOR WARM TONES. 
FOR BLACK TONES. 
FOR BLACK & ALL TONES. 


کے — 


THOMAS K.GRANT, 


Successor to LUMIÈRE N. A. CO. 


89, Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C., 


Sole Agent for Great Britain and the 
Colonies, for all Lumière and Jougla Products 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURMAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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BR AY BURNERS NEW YEAR GIFTS 


EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

| ROSS’ LENSES AND CAMERAS. 
Suitable for Enlarging Lanterns. 
COAL CAS—PETROL-AIR CAS. | 


HIGHEST QUALITY AND FINISH—ALL-BRITISH MADRE, 


'* HOMOCENTRICS" F/4*5, F/5*6, F. 6*3, F/6:8, F/8. 
Suit every requirement ; work at full aperture, combining Exquisite Defi- 
nition with Zoneless Correction, Flatness o! Field, and Perfect Covering 


New Patent '* TELECENTRICS" Е/5-4, F/6*8. - 


For Telephoto Snapshots— Pictures of Distant Objects, with shortened 
Exposures. Ideal for Sporting Events—luexpensive Portrait Lens with 
pleasing results. 


TELEPHOTOGRAPHIO COMBINATIONS 


with Ross’ ''Telenegative'' and °“ Homocentric " Lenses, 


THE NEW *'*MULTI-SPEED" SHUTTER. 


"Arrests motion.” No Horizontal Distortion, Highest Speeds. 


NEW **JUNIOR" MULTI-SPEED. 
Efficiency, Latitude, Easy Operation — Exposures $ to 1/500th second, 
" Accurate " “Compound,” "Koilos" "Ibso," “Automat,” and other 
Time and Instantaneous Shutters. 
ROSS’ Celebrated “‘PANROS,” new **KEROS," 
“REFLEX,” **Twin-Lens," and Folding Cameras. 


The Most Successful and Highest Finished Patterns. 
Photography. 


BRAY '09 "C" BRAY '09 No. 2 
UPRIGHT UPRIGHT 
INCANDESCENT INCANDESCENT. 
BURNER BURNER for 
Patent Gas smaller size 
Adjuster, mantles. 


Every part readily detachable 
for cleaning. Supplied with 
Patent Gas Adjuster, -which 

accurately regulates the pro- 

portion of air to gas and 

ensures a steady and brilliant 

light. 


These burners give excellent 
results within wide ranges of 
pressure and quality of gas. 


For all reqrirements of Up-to-date 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING DEALERS. 


For full particulars and prices write to 


GEO. BRAY & CU., Lro., “ашнен. LEEDS 


Descriptive and Illustrated Price Lists by post, Free. 
ROSS Ltd BY ROYAL WARRANT TO H.M. THE KING 
J 1" 9 Optical Works, Clapham Common, London, S.W, 


SERIES IL F/6 convertible 3-foci lens. Made in foci 
from 43 to 8} in. Prices from £2 10 Oto £3 15 0 


SERIES Ш. F/7°7, 3-foci. Made in foci from 4j to 
"^ 10$ in. Prices from £1 17 6 to £3 15 0 


SERIES П.М. F/6, one focus only. Foci from 43 to 
8} іп. Prices from £2 0 Oto £3 5 0 


SERIES Ш. М. F/7°7. Foci from 43 to 10] in, Prices 
from £110 0to £3 2 6. The cheapest good 
quality Anastigmat obtainable. 


SERIES УШ. М. Е/7:7. Long-focus series., Foci from 


[3te 22 in. Prices from £5 5 Oto £12 12 0 MM. YOUbb BE TAKEN 


wit 


HIGGINS PHOTO-MOUNE 


I" YOU ONCE USE. IT, 


€ Full Particulars of :— 


В. & J. BECK, Ltd., 68, Cornhill, London, Е.С. 
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